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Our  State  Association. 

All  over  this  old  Commonwealth  of  ours  is  arising  a  cloud  of  prophets 
who  proclaim  with  one  voice,  "  Virginia  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  indus- 
trial and  material  progress  unexampled  in  her  history."  "  Amen,"  say  I. 
I  believe  in  the  vision  of  these  seers.  I  think  they  have  read  correctly 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

And  if  this  prediction  is  to  be  verified,  does  not  the  public  school  have 
its  part  to  perform  in  bringing  it  to  pass  ? 

I  think  it  safe  to  lay  down  this  axiom,  that  without  general  intelligence 
there  can  be  no  general  prosperity.  A  prosperity  that  would  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  a  few,  already  at  ease,  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  is  not  to  be 
struggled  for.  If  Virginians  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  increased  activities 
within  our  borders,  they  must  have  a  fair  and  equal  showing  with  their 
most  favored  competitors  ;  and  this  can  only  be  possible  when,  as  a 
mass,  they  are  equally  educated. 

And  where  should  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  State 
system  of  education  originate,  if  not  with  the  teacher  ?  Who  knows 
better  the  average  of  intelligence  than  he  ?  Who  should  be  better  pre- 
pared to  point  out  defects  or  omissions  in  the  system  ?  I  do  not  mean 
the  teacher  as  an  individual,  however  great  his  experience  or  ability,  but 
the  teacher  as  an  aggregation,  such  as  a  State  Association  would  present. 

It  is  clearly  our  paramount  duty  to  see  to  it  that  it  shall  be  through  po 
fault  or  failure  on  bur  part  if  Virginia  should  be  left  behind  in  the  great 
« march  of  industrial,  material,  and  social  progress. 

The  legislature  has  originated  and  put  into  operation  a  system  of  public 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the  State,  and  has  committed  it  to  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  for  its  practical  use.  The  work  was  well  and  nobly 
done;  it  was  laid  down  on  broad  and  enduring  principles;  but  in  a 
scheme  so  far-reaching  and  so  complex,  human  foresight  could  not  be 
expected  to  anticipate  every  emergency,  or  to  legislate  for  a  condition  of 
things  that  did  not  then  exist.  In  its  practical  workings  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  suggestions  from  us  who  run  the  machine.    Where 
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changes  occur  in  the  conditions,  or  where  improvements  might  be  made 
in  the  existing  order  of  affairs,  it  is  our  dufy  to  speak.  Not  as  one  man, 
but  as  a  united  corps. 

Certainly  few  thoughtful  teachers,  who  have  been  long  in  the  service, 
have  failed  to  note  material  points  in  which  revised  legislation  is  desirable. 
Let  us,  then,  every  one  of  us,  meet  in  Lynchburg  next  summer,  discuss 
and  mature  our  plans,  go  before  our  State  Assembly,  and  ask  for  what 
we  want,  and  we  will  get  it.  Other  Southern  States  are  moving — the 
whole  South  is  moving ;  why  should  Virginia  lag  behind  ? 

One  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Don't  Marry  Your  Cousin. 


SAe  may  be  ever  so  sweet  and  charming,  and  you  may  be  madly  in 
love  with  her ;  or  Ae  may  be  as  brave  and  true  and  handsome  as  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  but  don*/  tie  yourself  to  her  or  him  unless  you  are  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  perpetuating  a  race  of  imbeciles  and  congenital  idiots. 

You  may  answer,  **  Ah!  that  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,** 
and  1  will  agree  with  you  that,  unfortunately,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
I  use  the  word  unfortunately  advisedly,  for  if  there  were  no  exceptions, 
and  disastrous  results  were  sure  and  inevitable,  even  the  most  thought- 
less would  be  appalled,  and  refrain  from  such  marriages. 

During  the  forty  years  in  which  I  have  been  employed  in  school-teach- 
ing it  has  been  my  sad  fate  to  have  many  semi-imbeciles  and  some  com- 
plete idiots  consigned  to  my  care,  and  the  incomprehensibly  wearisome 
task  given  me  of  trying  to  educate  them. 

In  a  certain  county  the  number  of  such  unfortunates  was  so  great  that 
my  curiosity  was  aroused  to  find  out  the  cause.  Investigation  proved 
that  every  one  of  these  miserable  creatures  were  the  offspring  of  cousins, 
and  some  of  double  first  cousins. 

Further  inquiry  has  also  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  pig-headed  men  and  women  of  my  acquaintance  claim  near  relation- 
ship in  their  parents*  families.  Many  of  these  are  good,  law-abiding 
citizens,  but  so  narrow-minded  and  with  such  lopsided  brains  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  view  any  subject  correctly,  as  they  can  only  see 
one  side.  One  such  worthy  old  gentlemen  assures  me,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  that  all  the  woes  and  all  the  hard  times  which  have 
afflicted  our  Commonwealth  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  building  of  railroads.  "When  I  was  young,*'  says  he, 
''there  were  no  railroads,  and  times  were  good  and  money  plenty,  and  if 
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every  railroad  in  the  country  were  destroyed,  you  would  see  good  times 
again/'  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  make  him  realize  the  absurdity  of 
his  proposition  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  blind  man  appreciate  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow,  which  now  covers  the  whole  landscape  in  its  fleecy 
mantle.  That  poor  man  is  an  illustration  of  my  text,  as  his  parents  were 
first  cousins,  and  his  one-ideaed  mind  is  a  natural  consequence. 

I  know  of  a  very  bright,  sprightly  lady  who  married  a  first  cousin — a 
man  of  good  sense.  They  have  a  large  family  of  good,  industrious  boys 
and  girls,  whom  they  are  vainly  trying  to  educate.  School  after  school, 
teacher  after  teacher,  has  been  tried  with  the  same  result,  or  rather  no 
result;  for  these  children  seem  utterly  unable  to  acquire  knowledge, 
though  some  of  them,  especially  the  girls,  try  very  hard  to  learn. 

I  do  not  know  what  statistics  say  of  this  matter,  but  long  years  of 
observation  have  taught  me  much,  and  I  could  give  many  startling  facts, 
but,  lest  I  weary  my  readers,  will  close,  hoping  these  warning  words  may 
prevent  some  from  taking  a  step  whose  results  may  prove  entirely  disas- 
trous to  their  future  welfare.  Rustica. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

A  Word  to  the  Tether  of  the  Public  School. 

Education  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it  means  much,  but  never  a  little. 
To  educate  properly,  practically,  successfully,  we  must  be  educators  pre- 
pared. 

A  class  of  men  who  have  responsible  and  weighty  duties,  and  much  of 
unfair  and  indiscriminate  criticism  to  contend  with,  is  the  ** public  school" 
teacher.  Hence,  there  are  some  practical  thoughts  to  take  unto  ourselves 
as  a  comfort  and  a  guide. 

Steadiness  of  resolve  is  a  sustainer.  But  there  are  outside  elements  to 
contend  with.  Tact  is  ever  necessary;  we  need  this  to  disarm  criticism, 
to  educate  the  people — our  ** patrons*' — with.  The  auxiliaries  of  co- 
operation and  encouragement  are  thus  secured.  A  **wise  man  in  his 
^feneration ' '  will  fortify  himself  with  these  indispensables  to  success  and 
happy  results. 

'*  Do  that  which  seems  good  '*  and  right.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  learn — 
afraid  of  progress.  The  same  cardinal  rules  for  to-day  should  and  do 
rule  to-morrow;  but  we  may  expect  changes  in  our  horizon  just  as  the 
elemental  horizon  is  brightened  or  obscured  by  an  overcast  of  clouds. 

Let  us,  then,  be  confident,  alert,  ever  receptive  and  active.  This  I  say 
to  those  of  my  class — the  young — who  are  embarking  for  the  first  time. 
Ye  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  since  before  we  began  to  learn,  know 
these  things  already — truths  worked  out  by  an  arduous  experience. 
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But  life  is  new;  ever  a  grand  renewing  of  circumstances  of  mind  and 
of  facts — a  growth  to  the  end.  Let  us  not  be  dwarfed,  but  increase  in 
fulness  and  plenitude. 

Is  there  a  grander  vocation  than  teaching?  The  teacher,  the  weaver  of 
destinies;  a  builder,  a  contractor  on  a  great  scale ;  not  building  houses, 
edifices,  or  aqueducts,  to  rise  for  a  season  and  to  be  obliterated  by  the 
inevitable  forces  of  nature,  but  a  molder  of  minds,  of  character,  founda- 
tions for  achievement,  a  maker  of  kingdoms,  governments,  and  the  des- 
tinies of  nations. 

These  considerations  are  inspiring;  we  can  look  forward  and  know 
that  these  present  vexations  are  "  but  for  a  moment."  Worries  come  as 
sure  as  we  are  human,  but  **  look  to  the  future  *'  results. 

W.  A.  P. 


Is  *' Tireless"  a  Proper  Word? 

Words  indicate  and  affect  character.  It  is  a  truth  declared  by  the  Son 
of  Man  as  a  truth  of  the  ages,  that  "by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified, 
and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."  He  who  would  instruct  or 
influence  others,  and  he  who  would  shape  his  thoughts  for  his  own  inspi- 
ration and  guidance,  must  have  a  care  as  to  the  words  in  which  his 
thoughts  find  expression.  And.  in  order  to  a  wise  exactness  of  speech, 
there  must  be  a  rigid  censorship  of  words  in  their  growth  and  changes 
in  the  progress  of  a  language.  Words  do  grow  and  do  change;  and  it 
is  important  that  the  forms  of  words  newly  assumed  in  a  language  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  traditions,  as  well  as  with  the  needs,  of 
those  who  use  that  language.  Herein  lies  the  mission  of  conservative 
purists  in  the  realm  of  speech.  It  is  their  duty  to  challenge  every  new 
form  of  a  word  proffered  for  popular  use,  and  to  decide,  after  its  full  dis- 
cussion, whether  it  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  for  a  place  in  the  world's 
vocabulary.  In  the  line  of  such  discussion,  "good  usage"  is  recognized 
as  entitled  to  special  weight,  and  even  as  a  prevailing  factor,  in  the  final 
decision.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  function  of  the  dictionary  to  record  the 
decisions  which  the  masters  in  language  have  rendered  to  the  public.  A 
current  discussion  in  this  realm  is  over  the  word  "tireless."  No  dic- 
tionary yet  published  has  given  a  place  to  this  word;  and  there  are 
zealous  advocates  of  purity  in  speech  who  insist  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
accepted  as  a  word,  because  the  suffix  'Mess"  attaches  to  a  substantive 
more  properly  than  to  a  verb.  But  it  has  been  affirmed  in  these  columns 
that  "tireless"  is  a  word  long  sanctioned  by  good  usage,  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  forms  elsewhere  recognized  in  our  language,  while  it  expresses 
a  shade  of  meaning  that  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  existing  word.     At 
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this  point  of  the  discussion  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  masters  in  speech 
for  their  testimony  and  opinion  concerning  this  word.  They  have 
promptly  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  what  they  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  sufficient  for  its  practical  settlement.  High  on  the  roll  of 
American  scholars,  as  an  authority  in  correct  English,  stands  Professor 
Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Univerity.  His  preferences  are  against  the 
word,  but  he  is  not  ready  to  say  that  it  should  be  excluded  from  use. 
He  says : 

**I  do  not  myself  use  'tireless,'  but  'untiring.*  I  should  not  wish  to 
undertake  to  say  that  '  tireless '  has  not  been  for  a  considerable  time  in 
use,  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  I  observe  that  *  tireless '  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  where  it  is  cited  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (I  think).  It  is  an  extremely  hazardous  thing  to  say  that  a 
word  has  never  been  used  by  good  writers,  or  even  that  a  word  (of  this 
sort)  is  a  novelty,  as  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  has  shown  in  so  many  cases. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  myself  satisfied  with  *  untiring.'  " 

A  good  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  men  of  high  attainment  to  learn 
fresh  lessons,  rather  than  to  assert  their  infallibility,  is  given  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  veteran  poet  and  essayist,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
of  the  younger  elegant  poet  and  critic,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  that  they 
will  avoid  this  word  if  it  be  disapproved.     Says  Dr.  Holmes : 

"I  should  have  thought  'tireless'  would  be  a  good  word;  but,  since  it 
is  not  in  Webster  or  Worcester,  T should  be  tempted  to  avoid  it." 

Says  Mr.  Stedman : 

"I  presume  that  I  often  have  used  the  word  'tireless'  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Having  been  used  to  it,  as  spoken  and  written,  from  child- 
hood, its  faulty  construction— from  the  etymological  point  of  view — did 
not  occur  to  my  mind  until  the  recent  controversies  respecting  it.  Be- 
sides, it  is  rather  a  liquid  and  melodious  word,  and  finds  a  certain  justi- 
fication on  this  account.  The  wealth  of  the  English  tongue  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  solecisms  and  neologisms  of  one  generation  often 
became  the  classicisms  of  the  nexjt.  But  I  am  a  stickler  for  etymological 
consistency;  and,  now  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  bad  con- 
struction of  'tireless,'  I  certainly  shall  avoid  its  use  hereafter." 

Margaret  Deland,  the  accomplished  novelist,  in  a  similar  spirit  of  teach- 
ableness, says  frankly : 

"I  have  used  the  word  'tireless*  in  writing,  and,  I  suppose,  also  in 
speaking — although  I  do  not  recall  that;  but  such  usage  seems  to  me 
now  to  have  been  wrong.  *  *  *  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  permit 
the  termination  'less'  to  one  verb  any  more  than  to  another;  and,  there- 
fore, I  should  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  considered  the  use  of  'tireless* 
incorrect  as  well  as  inelegant." 
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The  position  of  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins,  Professor  of  English  Lite- 
rature in  Wellesley  College,  is  similar  to  that  of  Margaret  Deland.  She 
has  used  the  word,  but  does  not  deem  its  use  desirable. 

The  venerable  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University,  says  in  ob- 
jection to  the  word: 

"I  should  not  use  it  in  the  sense  of  'untiring.'  Good  usage  sometimes 
floats  a  bad  word;  but  we  ought,  I  think,  never  to  sanction  a  word  that 
is  not  properly  formed — that  is,  that  does  not  properly  mean  what  it  is 
used  to  mean.  I  know  of  no  word  ending  in  Mess'  used  by  good  writers, 
except  such  as  denote  the  absence  of  the  thing  which,  as  a  noun,  is 
alleged  to  be  wanting.'* 

It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Peabody  had  here  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
suffix  **less,*'  supposing  it  to  be  the  comparative  adjective  "less,"  instead 
of  the  Old  English  leds — "loose,  or  free  from."  As  Skeat  says,  "the 
suffix  less  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  comparative  adjective 
less:* 

Here  end  the  objections,  or  the  questionings,  on  this  point.  Every 
other  authority  in  English  heard  from  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  the 
word.  First  on  the  list  comes  Professor  Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette 
College,  whose  eminence  as  a  philological  and  etymological  scholar  is 
recognized  alike  in  Europe  and  America.  In  answer  to  the  question 
whether  he  employs  the  word  ''tireless,"  and  is  willing  to  be  known  as 
doing  so,  he  writes: 

"Yes;  it  goes  with  'exhaustless,'  'resistless,'  'quenchless,'  etc.  It  will 
be  in  the  New  Historical  Dictionary,  the  Century,  the  American  Standard 
(of  Funk  and  Wagnalls),  and  all  dictionaries  thereafter.  One  reason 
that  it  is  not  in  the  old  dictionaries  is  that  the  printers  got  tired  before 
they  reached  'T.'" 

Professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  in  Yale,  and  an  expe- 
rienced lexicographer,  states  the  whole  case  comprehensively,  as  follows  : 

"To  one  whose  occupation  compels  him  to  deal  constantly  with  the 
facts  of  language,  there  is  no  exhibition  of  intellectual  innocence  more 
entertaining  than  the  confidence  displayed  by  the  average  man  in  the 
completeness  and  the  authority  of  dictionaries.  The  belief  that  a  word 
does  not  exist  because  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  these  compilations  is  one 
of  his  most  cherished  articles  of  faith.  Yet  the  most  limited  observation 
ought  to  show  its  falsity.  It  is  only  within  thirty  years,  for  instance,  that 
*woke'  appeared  in  dictionaries  as  the  preterite  of  'wake,'  and  even  now 
it  cannot  be  found  in  Worcester.  Yet  the  form  has  existed  since  English 
has  been  a  written  language.  In  regard  to  the  specific  word  '  tireless,' 
about  which  you  ask,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  ever  employed  it  in  writing 
or  not;  but  I  certainly  know  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  so  doing. 
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The  objection  to  it  must  be  based,  I  suppose,  upon  the  belief  that  the 
suffix  Mess'  cannot  be  added  to  a  verb.  It  is  true  that  it  is  usually,  and 
perhaps  with  strictest  propriety,  attached  to  substantives.  But  it  has 
been  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  I  can  recall,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
words  formed  by  appending  it  to  verbs,  and  words,  too,  which  every  one 
is  in  the  habit  of  using.  Doubtless  a  careful  search  would  bring  to  view 
a  large  number  of  similar  formations.  A  literary  taste  that  does  not 
shrink  from  *  dauntless,*  *  fadeless,*  *  quenchless,*  *  relentless,'  and  *  reckless ' 
ought  not  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  *  tireless.*  *' 

Ex-President  Thomas  Hill,  of  Harvard,  gives  his  voice  in  favor  of  the 
word,  after  this  sort: 

**I  was  not  aware,  until  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  that  the 
dictionaries  omit  the  word  'tireless.'  I^or  can  I  remember  ever  having 
had  the  question  raised  whether  it  were  good  English.  About  thirty  five 
years  ago  I  contributed  to  Benn  Piitman's  Shorthand  Magazine  a  few 
lines  on  the  bobolink.     One  of  these  lines  was — 

*Thy  tireless  wings  yet  own  no  fear.* 

The  poem  was  soon  after  transliterated  from  the  shorthand  for  some 
newspaper,  and  '  went  the  rounds'  of  the  press  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
if  not  farther.  It  was  introduced  into  Charles  A.  Dana's  Household 
Book  of  Poetry,  copied  into  Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can Poetry,  and  inserted,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  into  a  collection  which 
bore  the  public  endorsement  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  And  certainly  I 
never  had  any  intimation  from  Dana  or  from  Epes  Sargent  that  they 
wished  me  to  change  that  line;  the  editor  of  the  third  collection  I  was 
not  acquainted  with." 

Says  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  in  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at 
Yale: 

** Certainly  I  use  'tireless,'  and  use  it  without  any  hesitation.  It  not 
only  has  plenty  of  authority  in  its  favor,  but  there  are  other  good  Eng- 
lish words  formed  on  the  same  analogy;  for  example,  '  fadeless,'  which  is 
in  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  'Tireless'  and  'fadeless'  are 
both  in  Whittier's  'Snow-Bound.'  " 

Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson,  occupying  the  corresponding  chair 
in  Dartmouth  College,  says: 

"  I  have  always  known  the  word,  and  used  it  when  I  wanted  to.  I  find 
it  familiar  to  everybody  to  whom  I  mention  it;  nor  does  any  one  of  those 
to  whom  I  speak  at  random  question  its  use  as  an  established  English 
word.  Of  course,  '  less  '  usually  accompanies  a  noun;  but  in  English  we 
cannot  proceed  invariably  upon  etymological,  analogical,  or  analytical 
lines.     Good  use  is  the  sole  final  test;  and  the  office  of  grammars,  die- 
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tionaries,  and  rhetorics  is  to  record  what  is  good  use,  not  to  say  what 
words  ought  to  mean  because  of  their  derivation,  form,  etc." 

President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  J.  J. 
Halsey,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  both  vote  in  favor  of  *' tireless." 
The  former  of  these  scholars  says  of  the  word: 

"It  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  its  stead  a  word  which  carries  precisely  the 
associations  which  this  word  carries,  or  does  precisely  the  work  which 
this  word  will  do." 

And  the  latter  says: 

"Dictionaries  are  not  infallible;  scholars,  at  least,  must  decide  for 
themselves.  You  are  right.  It  ought  to  be  found  there,  and  will  yet 
assert  its  place." 

Among  the  elegant  writers  who  say  that  they  are  willing  to  be  counted 
as  approving  the  use  of  this  word  "tireless,"  there  are  Messrs.  George 
William  Curtis,  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  George  W.  Cable,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  William  C.  Prime,  and  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon;  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  Margaret  J.  Preston,  Annie  Trumbull  Slossom,  and  Agnes  Rep- 
plier.     Mr.  Higginson  says  of  the  word: 

"It  must  be  in  my  own  writings  certainly,  though  I  can't  tell  where; 
and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  it  in  Emerson  and  Lowell.  The 
only  citation  I  can  think  of  is  one  I  will  verify  when  I  can  get  to  the 
College  Library  (for  I  only  quote  from  memory  meanwhile), 

*  Sweep  toward  heaven  on  tireless  wing,* 

in  Motherwell's  Poems,  published  in  England  and  America  about  1845. 
This  carries  it  back  nearly  half  a  century." 

Mrs.  Cooke  says  of  the  importance  of  this  word,  in  its  definite  meaning: 

**  Imust  say  that  I  do  not  know  any  other  single  word  that  expresses 

just  what  *  tireless  *  does  express.     '  Untiring '  is  a  word  of  limit,  *  tireless  * 

of  capacity.     'Untiring'  suggests  a  possibility  of  fatigue;  *  tireless,'  an 

incapability  of  fatigue." 

In  other  words,  ** untiring"  is  a  measure  of  performance,  while  "tire- 
less" indicates  a  quality  or  characteristic. 

Of  her  own  use  of  the  word,  Mrs.  Cooke  adds : 

**As  a  writer  of  so-called  poetry,  I  am  under  obligation  to  the  word  in 
question;  for  what  Voltaire  calls  the  *  restraint  of  rhyme ' — or  rather  of 
rhythm — makes  a  word  of  two  syllables  often  a  necessity,  where  a  word 
of  three  syllables  could  not  be  used." 

Instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  by  other  good  writers  than  those 
already  cited  are  not  wanting,  but  the  testimony  in  the  case  is  already 
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sufficient.  The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  ** tireless'*  may  now 
feiirly  be  counted  at  rest,  since  the  use  of  the  word  is  justified  by  necessity, 
by  good  usage,  and  even  by  analogy.  The  purists  themselves  will  hardly 
contend  against  it  hereafter. 

Purism  in  speech  is  worthy  of  respect  for  its  high  purpose;  but  Pro- 
fessor William  D.  Whitney  has  said  wisely  on  this  point:  '*  There  is  a 
purism  which,  while  it  seeks  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  language,  in 
effect  stifles  its  growth.  To  be  too  fearful  of  new  words  and  phrases, 
new  meanings,  familiar  and  colloquial  expressions,  is  little  less  fatal  to  the 
well-being  of  a  spoken  tongue  than  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme.*' 
And  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  good  usage  in  this  sphere,  the  Pro- 
fessor declares :  ''  A  great  author  may,  by  his  single  authority,  turn  the 
trembling  scale  in  favor  of  the  admission  to  good  usage  of  some  popular 
word  or  phrase,  born  of  an  original  corruption  or  blunder,  which  had 
hitherto  been  frowned  upon  and  banned;  nay,  even  his  mannerisms  and 
conceits  may  perhaps  become  the  law  of  the  lanj^uage.  The  maxim 
Usus  norma  loquendi  (*  Usage  is  the  rule  of  speech ')  is  of  supreme  and 
uncontrolled  validity  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  every  human  tongue, 
and  each  individual  can  make  his  fellows  talk  and  write  as  he  does  just 
in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  they  are  disposed  to  concede  to 
him." 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  word  **  tireless"  can  henceforth  pass 
unchallenged  from  lip  to  lip  and  from  page  to  page. —  The  Sunday -School 
Times, 


A  Dictionary  for  the  People. 

BY   A   PROOF-READER. 

This  is  the  age  of  dictionaries.  Within  a  decade  there  have  been  pub- 
lished, in  America  or  in  England.  Worcester's  New  Dictionary,  Stor- 
month's  Dictionary,  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  the  Encyclopaedic  Diction- 
ary, Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary,  Fallow's  Supplemental  Dictionary, 
Nuttall's  New  Dictionary,  the  first  volumes  of  those  monumental  works, 
Murray's  New  English  Dictionary,  and  the  Century  Dictionary,  while 
another  great  dictionary  will  soon  be  published  by  an  American  firm,  and 
here,  just  from  the  press,  is  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  familiar  **  Unabridged."  The  question,  Who  buys  all  these 
dictionaries?  must  be  answered  with  truth.  Nobody  buys  them  all ;  but 
a  great  many  people  buy  some  one  of  them.  The  scholar,  the  man  of 
letters,  the  bookworm,  gets  the  New  English  Dictionary,  the  Encyclo- 
paedic, the  Imperial,  or  the  Century  Dictionary,  if  he  can  afford  it.  A 
great  many  gentlemen  who  do  not  wish  to  have  their  libraries  incom- 
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plete  also  buy  one  of  the  great,  many-volumed  lexicons;  and  the  plan 
of  publishing  them  in  parts,  each  sold  at  an  insignificant  sum,  enables 
many  persons  to  purchase  them  who  have  no  special  use  for  a  dictionary. 
The  one-volumed  dictionaries  go  into  the  offices,  the  schools,  the  homes 
of  the  bulk  of  the  reading  population;  and  they  probably  wear  out  sooner 
than  the  higher- priced  books. 

The  writer  greatly  admires,  not  to  say  covets,  the  encyclopaedic  diction- 
aries; but  he  uses  the  one-volumed  kind;  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  dictionary  user,  not  from  that  of  the  philologist,  that  this  review  is 
written.  Where  a  man  uses  a  dictionary  in  his  daily  work  he  likes  to 
have  it  in  such  a  form  that  he  can  seize  the  whole  language  with  a  single 
pounce,  as  it  were,  and  not  have  to  study  the  back  of  the  book  to  see  if 
it  is  the  one  he  wants.  A  great  many  people  use  a  dictionary  occasion- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  spelling,  pronunciation  or  defini- 
tion of  a  word,  and  they  may  well  afford  to  take  their  time  to  it;  but 
those  who  use  a  dictionary  most  frequently,  use  it  for  verification,  and 
they  need  to  do  their  work  quickly.  And  so  the  form  of  this  one-vol- 
umed, marginal-indexed  International  Dictionary  predisposes  the  diction- 
ary user  to  regard  it  favorably.  T^iese  were  features  of  the  old  Webster, 
and  they  have  not  been  changed. 

We  note  with  pain,  however,  that  in  at  least  one  instance  the  new  dic- 
tionary, as  well  as  the  old,  fails  in  definition — viz.,  in  the  dressmaker's 
definition  of  the  word  dar^,  for  which  we  must  look  to  the  Century  and 
the  Encyclopaedic.  This  was  atoned  for,  however,  by  finding  an  enlarged 
vocabulary  of  such  words  as  passementerie,  faille,  jabot,  etc.,  with  the 
proper  accents.  The  man  who  uses  the  dictionary  needs  an  especially 
large  collection  of  these  words,  which  are  in  common  colloquial  use,  but 
concerning  the  spelling  of  which  he  is  often  in  doubt.  The  International 
is  very  helpful  in  these  respects.  Its  vocabulary,  for  instance,  contains 
such  words  as  Jacqueminot  and  Marecbal  Niel  (names  of  flowers),  Mohi- 
cans (which  the  reader  at  last  learns  is  pronounced  Mo-^^cans),  Mar- 
seillaise (an  easy  word  to  misspell).  Mugwump  (we  look  in  vain  for  its 
antithesis,  "stalwart"  or  "spellbinder**),  cycle  (bicycle  or  tricycle),  bull- 
doze, boycott,  and  even  White  Caps;  dude  and  dudish;  mascot.  Nihi- 
list and  Socialist  (but  not  Anarchist)  are  brought  down  to  date  in  their 
definition.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  International  has  given  us  no 
word  to  dibtinguish  typewriter  (/fw.)  from  typewriter  {ruuL),  It  has 
rejected  a  host  of  words  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  risk  of  seeming  forward  we  will  suggest  another;  call  the  lady  a  typer. 
And  as  a  proof-reader  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  we. may  here  mention  a 
few  defects  we  have  stumbled  upon.  The  words  lienor  and  javelle-water 
are  omitted;  the  difinition  of  /i/ (a  small  horse,  etc.,)  is  incomplete;  the 
speUing  visitor  and  saber  is  preferred  in  the  "Orthography,**  and  visiter 
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and  sabre  are  used  in  the  "Guide  to  Pronunciation*';  coos  and  woos  are 
recommended  in  "  Orthograghy,"  and  spelled  cooes  and  wooes  where  they 
occur  in  the  vocabulary;  bric-a-brac  is  printed  without  the  accent. 

The  conscientious  follower  of  Webster  in  spelling  has  always  labored 
under  the  incubus  that,  after  all,  some  of  the  Websterian  words  did  look 
odd  in  print;  and  though  he  may  have  been  ready  to  defend  many  of  the 
changes,  or  reversions,  introduced  by  the  great  lexicographer,  he  could 
scarcely  be  enthusiastic  over  all  of  them.  The  International  is  conserva- 
tive in  the  matter  of  orthography,  and  has  even,  in  many  cases,  aban- 
doned the  spelling  of  individual  words  preferred  in  the  Unabridged — 
recognizing  that  the  work  of  a  dictionary  and  that  of  a  spelling  reform 
association  are  radically  different.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  pleasing 
absence  of  dogmatism  in  the  recommendations ;  and  the  disfavored  as 
well  as  the  preferred  spelling  is  generally  given.  Among  the  changes  we 
note  that  foundry  is  now  preferred,  while  foundery  was  favored  in  the 
Unabridged;  girth  is  now  preferred  to  girt;  wintry  Xo  winiery;  hindrance 
to  hinderance;  woeful  \o  woful;  Alsatian  to  Alsacian;  mussel  to  muscle 
(shell-fish).  Lilliputian  is  spelled  right  in  the  new,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
1879  edition  of  the  old ;  and  phcebe^  which  was  misspelled  (phaebe)  and 
misplaced  in  the  old,  is  correct  now.  Bur  is  still  preferred  to  burr,  and 
cooly  to  coolie;  the  barbarous-looking  clubbable  is  a  new  word;  the  hate- 
ful kidnaped  is  still  retained,  while  the  newcomer  fellowshiped  is  shipped 
to  us  in  the  same  boat  with  the  less-offensive  worshiped ;  glycerin  is 
preferred  to  glycerine,  but  keg  has  at  last  displaced  cag;  the  hideous 
ccher  is  retained,  but  euchre  and  ogre  are  left  unmolested. 

The  dictionary  user  has  always  found  the  syllabication  in  Webster  and 
Worcester  of  great  convenience.  In  printing,  especially,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  system  for  dividing  words  at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  sys- 
tem of  syllable  division  used  in  the  Unabridged  is  radically  altered  in 
some  particulars  in  the  new  dictionary.  A  chapter  on  the  syllabic  divi- 
sion of  words  is  given,  but  its  defence  on  the  innovations  will  scarcely 
meet  with  ready  acceptance.  The  most  marked  change  is  in  disregard 
of  the  old  dictionary's  plan  of  diyiding  words  on  their  primitives;  as 
leap,  leap-ing;  dance,  danc-ing.  The  International  divides  sometimes 
on  the  primitive  and  sometimes  not,  according  to  what  seem  to  us  over- 
refined  rules.  Examples  of  its  system  are  shown  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: We  are  instructed  and  educated  by  analy  zing  and  dissecting, 
coUa-ting  and  concluding  not  to  adopt,  such  confus-ing  experi  men-ting, 
such  compromi-sing  divid-ing  of  words.  If  pronunciation  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  dividing  words,  why  do  we  have  dancing  and  yet 
antic-ipate  and  hop-ingly  ?  Why  pecul-iar  and  yet  mil-lion  and  bril-liant  ? 
Why  religion  and  yet  dig-ital  and  reg-ister?  And  why  should  visit- 
ation be  thus  divided  and  habi  tation  and  represen-tation  thus?  The 
only  change  which  has  been  consistently  carried  out  is  that  words  ending 
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in  /ar^,  such  as  lecture,  which  the  Unabridged  divided  lect-ure  and  the 
International  divides  lec-ture.  This  change  will  probably  meet  general 
approval,  except  from  orthoepists.  Very  many  words  which  were  com- 
pounded in  the  old  are  made  one  word  or  two  separate  words  in  the  new. 
This  is  certainly  a  desirable  change,  and  it  has  been  consistently  followed, 
only  two  or  three  lapses  having  caught  our  eye.  Base-ball  is  made  one 
word  on  page  122,  two  words  on  page  1167;  counting-room  is  printed  as 
one  word,  drawing-room  is  compounded,  and  sitting-room  appears  as  two 
words;  boarding  house,  countinghouse,  and  treasure-house  appear  as 
here  printed.  Everyone  is  printed  as  one  word;  so  are  not  some  one 
and  no  one.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  combine  consistency  and  custom, 
and  we  are  thankful  that  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  so  well  done. 

As  to  orthoepy,  the  system  employed  by  the  International  seems  to  us 
simpler  and  better  than  the  old  one.  The  diacritical  marks  are  not  used 
in  spelling  the  vocabulary  words  in  the  new  dictionary,  each  word  being 
respelled  for  pronunciation.  This  is  a  twofold  gain.  Everybody  knows 
that  good  spellers  remember  words  through  their  appearance  on  the 
printed  page.  When  a  word  is  misspelt  it  "  doesn't  look  right.**  Now, 
anything  that  distracts  the  mind  from  fixing  in  the  memory  the  letters  of 
a  word  as  oi'dinarily  printed,  in  so  far  prevents  people  from  becoming 
good  spellers.  Hence  it  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  have  the  words 
printed  in  good,  clear  type,  unencumbered  with  strange  arbitrary  signs. 
Again,  in  respelling  fewer  signs  are  needed,  as  k  can  take  the  place  of  c, 
etc.  The  writer  once  knew  a  man  of  fair  education  who  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  learning  from  his  Unabridged  that  Chaldaic  was  pronounced 
as  if  spelled  A^/daic.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  one  is  now  at  lib- 
erty to  say  akoostics  instead  of  acoW'Siicks ;  that  the  telegraph  opera- 
tor.may  call  himself  a  telegrapher  instead  of  a  te-leg-rapher  (the  next 
edition  will  doubtless  permit  the  dear  people  to  say  photo-graph -er,  as 
they  now  say  it  without  dictionary  warrant);  and,  best  of  all,  that  we  may 
say  a  ;zt?-table  housewife  instead  of  a  ;2^/-able  huzzif,  which  latter  formerly 
had  the  approval  of  all  the  dictionaries.  We  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  photograv-ure  is  to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble but  one,  instead  of  on  the  final  syllable;  but,  again,  we  are  comforted 
at  learning  that  we  shall  not  be  required  to  say  literat-yure,  but  may  glide 
easily  into  literature,  which  will  be  almost  as  easy  as  literachoor! 

The  appendices  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  old  Webster  in  present- 
ing a  valuable  mass  of  information  of  just  the  sort  most  needed  by  the 
dictionary  user  who  doesn't  own  a  library,  or  hasn't ^me  to  consult  it. 
The  man  who  has  forgotten  whether  there  are  two  or  three  ^'s  in  Cul- 
peper,  or  one  or  two  I's  in  Guadalquivir,  or  how  H'Lassa  is  printed,  will 
find  those  words  correctly  spelled,  with  a  host  of  other  hard  names,  in 
the  Gazetteer.     The  list  of  Christian  names  is  a  very  useful  feature,  and 
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will  help  many  a  forgetful  writer  to  spell  Georgiana  and  Llewellyn  cor- 
rectly. In  the  list  of  Fictitious  Names  one  can  find  all  he  need  know 
about  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  for  instance;  and  in  the  list  of  Abbrevi- 
ations are  included  some  recent  ones  not  found  in  other  lists  of  this  sort, 
such  as  L.H.D.  The  Biographical  Dictionary  is  up  to  date,  and  printed 
accurately.  There  are  several  thousand  woodcuts,  and  though  they  are 
all  not  new,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  up  to  the  best  standing  of  artistic 
engraving,  they  are  all  of  use,  and  many  of  them  are  great  improvements 
over  the  ones  they  supplant;  as  an  instance  of  the  intelligibility  they  lend 
to  a  subject,  see  page  1952,  Manual  of  Arms.  The  printing  and  binding, 
being  the  work  of  the  Riverside  Press,  are  of  course  well  done;  the 
paper  is  of  good  quality.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  International  Dictionary 
is  a  worthy  successor  of  what  was  the  best  dictionary  of  its  time.  It 
reflects  credit  alike  on  editors,  writers,  and  printers.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  who  uses  a  dictionary;  and  the  men  and  women  who 
use  a  dictionary  the  most  frequently  will  be  the  ones  who  will  prize  the 
International  most  highly.  It  is  emphatically  a  dictionary  for  dictionary 
users. — ChrisHan  Union. 


Reading. 

BY  LILLIAN  H.  PICKEN,  EURFKA,  KANSAS. 

The  difficult  part  in  teaching  any  subject  may  perhaps  be  stated  as  the 
presentation  of  its  bones.  An  inventive  mind  may  evolve  sparks  of 
illustration  and  illuminate  its  instruction  with  flashes  of  inspiration,  but  a 
teacher  is  the  teacher  who  can  keep  a  steady  glow  of  patience  and  interest 
in  the  souls  of  his  pupils  while  they  acquire  a  vocabulary,  learn  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  assimilate  compound  numbers,  and  commit  the  declen- 
sions of  the  Latin. 

The  teacher  who  finds  a  pupil  of  his  **  first,' '  "second,**  or  "fourth 
reader  class,*'  floundering  through  despairing  pages,  delivering  unmean- 
ing words  by  intermittent  jerks,  anon  attacking  their  characters  in  a 
courageous  attempt  to  "spell  it  out,**  should  check  his  methods  suddenly. 
He  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  where  the  radical  mistakes  are  made. 

First.    In  assigning  too  long  lessons. 

Second.  In  attempting  to  read  aloud  before  the  child  knows  all  the 
words  of  that  lesson  at  sight. 

Third.   In  not  testing  the  pupil's  assimilation  of  words. 

Fourth.  In  leaving  the  pupil  dependent,  by  omitting  to  teach  the  spelling 
by  letter  and  by  sound  of  all  the  words  used  in  an  assigned  lesson. 

Fifth.   In  not  teaching  phrasing  by  rhetorical  pauses. 
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Sixth.  By  reading  the  lesson  aloud  in  too  early  a  stage  of  its  prepara- 
tion. 

Seventh.   In  attempting  difficult  or  stupid  subject-matter. 

A  few  remedies  are  suggested.  > 

First.  Assign  very  short  lessons,  and  prepare  special  plans  for  the 
pupil's  work  in  studying  them. 

Second.  Elementary  work  in  reading  demands  that  two-thirds  the  time 
and  effort  in  both  preparation  and  recitation  shall  be  spent  in  acquiring 
the  vocabulary. 

Whole  recitation  periods  should  be  given  to  this  work.      In  many 

»    readers  the  new  words  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson.     These  may 

.    be  acquired  at  sight  in  careful  concert  drills.     If  any  pupil  can  pronounce 

a  word,  allow  him  the  privilege.     Teacher  or  pupil  may  give  a  question 

suggesting  it.     As: 

**  What  do  we  dig  from  the  earth  and  burn  for  its  heat  ?  *' 

"  What  kind  of  boy  was  cross  to  his  sister  and  told  a  story  to  his 
mother?" 

"  What  did  father  plant  in  the  garden,  Elmer  hoe  and  dig,  and  mother 
mash  and  stir  to  a  feathery  white  for  your  breakfast  ?  *' 

Next  commence  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  give  spirited  drills  in  pro- 
nouncing toward  the  beginning;  children  call  it  "  reading  backward." 

Use  both  individual  and  concert  exercises  until  pupils  are  familiar  at 
sight  with  all  the  words  of  your  short  lesson.  Let  them  pronounce  from 
book  and  from  blackboard,  and  write  them  until  they  recognize  the  forms 
of  these  words  anywhere.  In  concert  pronunciation  do  not  allow  harsh 
tones,  drawling  voices,  and  slovenly  arti9ulation.  Insist  upon  well- 
modulated  tones,  prompt  delivery,  and  distinct  enunciation.  Criticise 
the  volume  of  voice  until  it  is  full,  clear,  and  pleasing — never  loud  and 
abrupt.  A  well  conducted  concert  exercise  is  helpful  and  attractive,  while 
a  careless  one  is  an  injury  to  those  who  participate  in  and  a  distress  to 
those  who  witness  it. 

Third.  The  teacher  should  test  the  child's  comprehension  of  the  words 
he  uses.  He  may  gjve  any  synonym  he  knows  and  bring  from  the 
dictionary  one  he  did  not  know.  He  may  use  the  word  in  short  oral  and 
written  sentences.  He  may  supply  it  when  teacher  or  pupil  reads  a  sen- 
tence and  omits  it.  He  may  write  a  short  paragraph  using  a  word  and 
its  synonym.  He  should  at  all  times  use  the  word  promptly  and  intelli- 
gently. 

Fourth.  It  is  extremely  helpful  to  the  pupil  and  tends  toward  indepen- 
dent work  if  he  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  words  in  these  short  lessons 
both  by  letter  and  by  sound.  The  ultimate  gain  more  than  compensates 
the  time  expended. 

Fifth.  From  the  earliest  beginnings  pupils  should  be  instructed  to  read 
words  in  groups.    The  egg^  is*  in  the  nest.     Lois  and  Jack*  have  bought* 
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a  new  ball.  The  horse*  and  the  cow'  are'  in  the  field.  These  groups 
may  be  set  off  by  slight  rhetorical  pauses  which  are  marked  by  tiny  rests. 
These  rhetorical  pauses  should  also  be  marked  where  special  emphasis  is 
required,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  slight  the  articulation.  The 
youngest  pupils  may  be  taught  to  mark  these  slight  pauses,  and  thus 
"phrase"  their  reading. 

Sixth.  Let  the  formal  reading  of  the  lesson  be  the  last  thing  attempted. 
Previous  to  this  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  gather  all  he  can  by 
silent  study,  and  to  express  in  his  own  words  the  ideas  he  has  gained 
from  it.  Reading  the  lesson  should  be  the  crowing  effort  in  all  this 
preparation.  Each  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  express  a  portion  of  the 
lesson,  and  the  class  may  be  questioned  upon  their  ideas  of  the  delivery 
and  the  best  forms  of  expression.  Later,  let  each  individual  read  the 
whole  of  this  lesson  in  his  best  style. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  taken  up  as  a  concert  exercise  and  carefully  rendered 
in  well-modulated  tones.  The  pupils  may  then  reproduce,  in  oral  or 
written  form,  their  ideas  of  the  lesson,  and  these  reproductions  may,  in 
their  turn,  be  used  in  recitation.  A  review  lesson  should  be  made  of 
several  of  these  short  assignments,  and  pupils  be  called  upon  to  read 
them  at  sight. 

Seventh.  Difficult  and  stupid  selections  should  be  avoided.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  child  should  read  any  book  "  through  "  in  school.  The 
brightest  and  most  interesting  numbers  may  be  chosen,  and  particular 
prominence  given  to  conversational  lessons.  Supplementary  matter  may 
be  supplied  from  stories  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  class,  each 
pupil  preparing  a  separate  paragraph.  This  exercise  is  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion from  the  regular  work. 

The  busy,  careworn  teacher  protests,  "  I  have  so  much  on  my  pro- 
gramme that  I  cannot  find  place  for  all  this."  Answer  to  your  conscience 
this  question;  Have  I  not  already  wasted  months  and  years  of  the  time 
of  these  children  in  dragging  them  over  unintelligible  lessons  and  putting 
them  "  through  reading  books  ?  "  Emphasize  the  idea  that  not  quantity, 
but  quality  is  the  proper  object  of  your  efforts.  You  will  then  recognize 
the  true  growth  of  the  pupil,  even  though  his  advancement,  when  meas- 
ured upon  the  printed  leaf,  may  show  but  a  few  square  inches  instead  of 
the  dozen  pages  heretofore  held  to  be  the  essential  outcome  of  a  given 
number  of  recitations. 

If  the  .power  to  read  intelligently  is  to  be  acquired  by  any  pupil,  it 
must,  unless  he  is  especially  gifted,  be  the  product  of  painstaking  effort, 
and  the  result  of  what  he  has  assimilated  through  such  effort  under  the 
guidance  of  his  earnest  teachers. 

Hqw  many  acceptable  readers  are  there  in  your  classes  ?  How  many 
in  yoiu"  circle  of  acquaintances  ? —  Western  School  Journal, 
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School-Room  Decoration. 

BY  C.  A.  P. 

Everything  that  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  school-room  has  an 
educational  value  *'per  se**  as  well  as  the  general  one  of  supplying 
pleasant  associations  to  help  nail  the  flag  of  knowledge  to  the  mast 
Now,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  two  common  and  certainly  reasonable 
objections  to  extensive  decorations,  viz. — time  and  expense.  Both  of 
these  are  important  considerations  with  teachers,  so  we  will  consider  how 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  with  the  least  amount  of  each. 

The  tinted  walls  form  a  pretty  back-ground  and  make  all  decorations 
effective,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  school-room  is  large,  so  that 
whatever  we  use  is  not  meant  for  close  inspection,  consequently  must  be 
large  also,  else  its  decorative  value  will  be  lost. 

In  every  school  there  are  unused  or  seldom-used  maps  tucked  away  in 
closets  or  other  places.  Take  them  out  and  hang  two  or  three  on  the 
longest  walls.  They  are  not  very  ornamental,  but  they  help  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  walls,  and  by  their  constant  presence  fix  their  outlines 
on  the  pupils'  minds.  Then  take  a  piece  of  board— quadrant-shape — 
about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  place  it  in  the  most  conspicuous  corner,  resting 
on  the  top  moulding  of  the  blackboard,  and  cover  with  a  bright  Japanese 
napkin. 

We  must  have  pictures,  but  they  cost  a  good  deal,  at  least  the  framing 
does.  But  after  all  it  is  the  pictures  we  want  and  not  the  frames.  A 
good-sized  heliotype  or  etching-print  maybe  bought  for  fifty  cents.  The 
subject  should  be  large  and  interesting,  so  that  it  may  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  Then  lack  together  four  pieces  of  lath,  which  the  children  will 
gladly  bring,  making  a  frame  which  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  picture 
to  give  it  stability.  Paint  or  ink  a  wide  margin  on  the  edge  of  the  map, 
and  the  picture  is  ready  to  be  hung. 

Not  only  should  every  school  house,  but  every  school-room  should  be 
supplied  with  an  American  flag.  Draw  one  in  colors,  as  large  as  the 
board  will  allow,  and  underneath  write:  **  Union  and  Liberty,"  "These 
Colors  Won't  Run,"  or  any  short  patriotic  sentiment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  suggestions  concerning  blackboard  sketching 
to  those  who  are  skilful  in  this  art.  There  are  numberless  subjects  which 
their  own  taste  will  suggest.  These  may  be  drawn  on  the  smaller  boards, 
and  will  remain  fresh  for  months  with  an  occasional  touching  up. 

One  board  should  be  devoted  to  an  illustrated  motto  chosen  by  the 
class  early  in  the  year,  and  remaining  the  whole  term  as  the  class  motto. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  whose  talents  do  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  drawing,  I  will  say  that  ferns  in  two  shades  of  green  are  very  pretty 
and  graceful  and  extremely  easy  to  draw.  The  flat  of  the  chalk  should 
be  used. 
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Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  brightness  of  a  room  as  plenty  of  "  green 
stuff"  ;  so  we  must  have  it  in  our  school-room.  If  there  are  any  ever- 
g^reens  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood,  ask  the  children  to  bring  a  few 
branches  to  put  behind  the  pictures  and  over  the  clock.  Plants  are,  of 
course,  very  desirable,  but  the  time  and  care  necessary  to  keep  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  good  condition  cannot  be  easily  spared  by  a  busy 
teacher.  Besides,  she  is  liable  to  have  the  discouraging  experience  of 
going  to  school  some  cold  winter's  morning  and  finding  a  collection  of 
withered,  frozen  stalks  in  place  of  the  blooming  array  she  left. 

Instead,  procure  two  or  three  of  the  largest  glass  jars  in  which  Cross 
and  Blackweirs  chow* chow  is  put  up.  The  children  will  bring  enough 
"  Wandering  Jew"  to  fill  them  generously.  Place  one  on  the  shelf  in 
the  corner,  another  on  the  window-sill,  and  a  third  on  the  teacher's  desk. 
Changing  the  water  once  a  week  is  all  the  attention  this  hardy  plant 
needs,  for.  like  a  faithful  friend,  it  flourishes  in  spite  of  coldness  and 
neglect.  The  appearance  of  the  desk  may  be  further  enhanced  by  bits  of 
bright  cloth  under  inkstand  and  bell.  — Popular  Educator, 


OORBESPONDENOE. 

ROCKINGHAM  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


Mr.  Editor  :  * 

The  public  school  teacher's  of  Rockingham  county,  numbering  about  fifty, 
were  convened  in  Harrisonburg  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  Association  on  the  plan  recently  proposed  by  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  eloquently  advocated  by  yourself  in  the  Journal  and 
elsewhere. 

This  meeting  had  been  well  advertised  in  local  papers,  yet  you  will  notice  that 
only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  teachers  of  the  county  were  present. 
You  are  to  remember,  however,  that  the  Valley  of  Virginia  is  not  now  the  region 
of  soft  landscape  and  tinted  sky,  which  you  saw  in  the  summer. 

Many  of  its  inhabitants,  by  reason  of  the  accumulated  snow,  are  living  almost 
like  hermits.  Superintendent  Hulvey,  himself  always  indefatigable,  is  quite 
proud  of  the  indomitable  band  of  volunteers  who  came  on  snow  shoes,  and  I 
know  not  in  what  other  primitive  fashion,  to  perfect  the  county  organization. 

From  the  nature  of  its  constituency,  you  may  judge  that  the  meeting  was  in- 
teresting. After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  (subject,  of  course, 
to  probable  change  upon  the  completion  of  the  State  organization),  election  of 
officers,  etc.,  the  session  of  the  3rst  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics.  There  was  the  usual  riding  of  hobbies,  and  an  unusual  display  of  pro- 
fessional eloquence,  with  which  I  forbear  to  ornament  your  pages. 

Following  are  the  temporary  officers  of  the  Rockingham  Association :  B.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Dayton,  President;  A.  M.  Andes,  Vice-President;  J.  H.  Floyd, 
Massanetta  Springs,  Secretary ;  Miss  Nannie  Alexander,  Treasurer. 

Prior  to  adjournment  (on  the  31st)  the  Association  adopted  the  accompanying 
preamble  and  resolutions : 
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W/tereas,  the  public  school  teachers  of  Rockingham  county  have  to-day 
completed  the  organization  of  an  Association  upon  the  basis  and  for  the  purpose 
proposed  at  the  several  Normals  held  in  Virginia  during  the  past  summer,  and 
advocated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  our  own  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  other  eminent  educators  of  Virginia  ;  therefore,  be  it 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  send  cordial  greeting  to  our  fellow  teachers  throughout 
the  State,  and  congratulate  them  on  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in  educa- 
tional subjects  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Virginia. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  join  our  voices  with  those  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
already  engaged  in  advocating  co-operative  organization  in  our  profession,  to 
urge  the  formation  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Associations  similar  to  the 
one  we  present. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  are  ready  to  elect  delegates  from  our  number  to  assist  in 
the  perfection  of  the  State  organization  whenever  the  basis  of  representation 
shall  have  been  determined  and  place  of  meeting  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Editor,  this  movement  of  Virginia  teachers  towards  co  operative  union  is 
the  most  hopeful  that  has  been  made  in  the  State  for  many  years.  Educational 
systems  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  social  theory^  and  in  every  age  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  thought  has  given  its  ripest  effort  to  their  elucidation. 

But  in  the  South,  since  the  desolating  tempest  of  the  late  war,  which,  oblitera- 
ting so  many  land-marks,  obscured  the  natural  and  distinctive  paths  of  Southern 
thought,  no  mind  has  risen  to  guide  us— no  prophet  to  inspire.  Northern  sys- 
tems and  methods  we  have,  indeed  had  imposed  and  insinuated  upon  us ;  but 
this  pouring  of  the  rank  wine  of  Yankee  ideas  into  the  fair  vase  of  Southern 
culture,  there  to  fester  and  acetify,  is  the  potent  and  enduring  cause  of  whatever 
deficiency  our  schools  may  present  when  compared  with  those  of  any  other  sec- 
tion ot  country. 

The  educational  problem  confronting  us  in  Virginia  and  in  the  South  is,  per- 
haps, more  difficult  than  any  ever  before  presented  to  a  people,  and  upon  the 
teachers  is  the  God-imposed  duty  of  assisung  in  its  solution.  That  they  are 
preparing  to  act,  to  advise,  or  to  suffer  if  need  be,  will  be  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation to  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  communication,  which  is  very  hastily  written 
in  order  to  reach  you  in  time  for  the  January  form,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  W. 

Rockingham,  January  5th. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  BRUNSWICK  COUNTY. 

THE    SCHOOL    POPULATION    AS    SHOWN    BY    THE    CLERKS     REPORTS     FOR     1890^ 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  CENSUS  FOR   1885. 

1885  1890 

Meherrin  District 1810  1895 

Powellton  District 1218  1215 

Red  Oak  District 1738  1656 

Sturgeon  District 1184  1335 

Totaro  District 1285  1308 

Total 7235  7409 

Increase  over  1885,  174. 

The  public  schools  in  many  sections  of  the  county  are  now  In  session,  and  I 
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would  urge  the  people  to  patronize  them  in  the  beginning,  that  they  may  reap 
all  the  benefit  they  can  towards  educating  the  uprising  generation.  I  should  be 
proud  to  see  that  the  patrons  not  only  send  their  children,  but  would  ask  them 
to  visit  the  schools,  and.  see  for  themselves  the  amount  of  work  done.  Such 
visits  would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  and  prompt  not  only  the  teachers,  but 
the  children  to  do  better  and  efficient  work,  and  it  would  to  a  great  extent  re- 
move the  prejudice,  if  there  should  be  any,  against  public  education. 

We  readily  admit  that  our  teachers  are  not  perfect  beings,  but  can  safely  say 
you  need  not  be  fearful  to  entrust  your  children  under  their  charge.  District 
trustees  are  respectfully  requested  to  visit  the  schools  oftener,  speak  words  of 
encouragement,  advise  teachers  and  scholars,  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  how 
the  work  is  progressing.  I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  white  teachers  of 
the  county  to  the'effort  put  forth  in  July  last  at  Lynchburg  for  the  formation  of  a 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  all  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
white  schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  State  are  requested  to  meet  in  Lynch- 
burg in  July  1891  (the  day  to  be  named  hereafter),  to  perfect  a  permanent  organi- 
zation for  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  by  the 
leading  educators  of  Virginia  to  make  the  Association  attractive  and  prove  a 
meeting  of  vital  interest  to  the  white  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

I  hope  all  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  honored  enterprise  of  educating  the 
youths  of  the  good  old  county  of  Brunswick,  and  elsewhere,  will  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  this  meeting,  and  will  lend  their  influence  toward  the  formation  of  a 
pei^anent  organization.  I  expect  to  attend,  and  hope  to  have  a  good  report  to 
make  in  behalf  of  the  Brunswick  teachers. 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


Notes  From  Other  Countries. 


Russia, — The  year-book  of  the  Russian  Statistical  Bureau  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Empire  at  110,628,676.  Of  these  about  100,000,000  live  in  European 
Russia,  including  Finland  and  Caucasus  region.  The  number  of  marriages 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  was  871,476  in  1888.  The  same  year  witnesses 
4,585,741  births  and  2,953,116  deaths.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  population  was 
14.8  in  a  thousand,  and  is  reached  by  no  other  country  in  Europe.  Seven  mil- 
lion roubles  are  paid  for  schools  ;  nine  and  one-third  millions  for  public  health. 
In  1886  Russia  had  897  secondary  schools,  with  130,287  male  and  80,099  female 
pupils.  There  were  39,003  elementary  schools,  attended  by  1,570,115  boys  and 
455.167  girls.  What  a  contrast!  Two  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  school, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  22  per  cent.,  in  Prussia  19.5  per  cent.,  in  England 
16.5  per  cent. 

Germany. — Rev.  Potz  states  that  a  little  boy,  aged  two  years  and  three  months, 
was  found  to  have  a  vocabulary  of  over  1,000  words,  all  of  which  he  could  use. 
What  a  proof  of  the  mental  activity  of  early  childhood !  It  seems  to  confirm  the 
statement,  that  the  child  learns  more  in  its  first  year  of  life  than  it  learns  in  the 
subsequent  ten  years. 

— Only  forty-seven  of  Diesterweg's  pupils  are  still  alive.  The  oldest  is  Mr. 
Boeckmann,  90  years  old.  Born  in  Haunn,  Westphalia,  he  was  for  some  time 
head-master  in  Elberfeld,  but  enjoys  his  pension  in  Berlin  now.  The  second  in 
age  is  Dr.  Brullow,  in  Berlin,  now  nearly  eighty  years  old. 
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Alsace — A  Catholic  priest  in  a  little  village  in  Alsace  punished  corporally  two 
girls,  aged  seventeen  years,  because  they  were  about  to  leave  church  before  the 
services  were  over.  He  was  found  guilty  of  assault  and  battery.  He  appealed, 
claiming  the  right  of  punishment  as  a  teacher  who  stands  *^  in  loco  parentis J*^ 
But  the  higher  court  decided  that,  while  a  school-teacher  was  by  law  clothed 
with  parental  right  of  punishment,  that  right  had  nowhere  in  law,  and  by  no 
court  of  the  Empire,  been  bestowed  upon  any  servant  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion. Since  submission  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  a  matter  of  vol- 
untary decision  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
was  upheld.  This  decision  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  constitutional  right  to  free- 
dom of  conscience 

— The  membership  of  the  National  German  Teachers*  Union  has,  according 
to  the  census  of  October  i>  1890,  increased  to  44,000.  This  ffe  a  very  laudable 
achievement.  No  country  can  show  such  an  ^^ esprit  de  corps^^  as  the  German 
teachers. 
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Germany  (Alsace-Lorraine). — At  the  close  of  the  school  year  i889-'9o,  the 
**Reichsland'*  had  all  in  all  35  secondary  schools,  31  of  which  were  public,  4 
private.  Seventeen  of  these  schools  were  classical  high-schools  (so  called  Gym- 
nasia), which  had  5,303  pupils.  Eight  secondary  schools  were  Pro-gymnasia — 
that  is.  Gymnasia  without  senior  classes ;  these  had  992  pupils.  Ten  were 
modem  high  schools  (so  called  Realschulen),  with  2.700  pupils.  The  salaries 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  reach  an  aver- 
age of  3,700  marks  (or  about  I925).  They  range  between  1,800  and  5  600  marks, 
with  an  increase  of  400  marks  per  year.  The  rectors,  or  principals,  are  paid 
4,500  to  6,300  marks.  All  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Government,  while  incidental 
■expenses  and  the  costs  of  erecting  the  buildings  are  defrayed  by  the  communities. 

Chile, — About  a  year  ago  a  number  of  German  school-masters  having  been 
selected  and  engaged  by  a  representative  of  the  Chilean  Government,  embarked 
for  Chile,  and  were  well  received  by  the  Government.  They  were  placed  in 
different  positions  in  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  in  the  embryonic  Univer- 
sity of  Chile,  and  now  report  that  they  like  the  life  in  Chile  very  well,  that  their 
work  is  successful,  and  that  they  hope  to  accomplish  some  pioneer  work,  which 
will  speak  for  itself. 

Spain, — A  modem  autodoft.  In  Aranjuez  the  State  maintains  a  military  school 
(for  cavalry)  similar  to  the  French  school  at  St.  Cyr,  or  our  American  West 
Point,  which  prepares  young  people  for  the  army.  Beside  the  sons  of  rich  aris- 
tocratic families  there  are  a  great  number  of  orphans  (sons  of  oflficers)  in  this 
school,  for  whose  education  scholarships  are  distributed.  Recently,  at  the  occa- 
sion of  a  church  festival,  the  entire  school  was  ordered  to  march  to  church  and 
to  go  to  communion.  A  young  cadet  (an  orphan)  noticed  that  the  wafer  he 
received  from  the  priest  adhered  to  his  lips,  so  he  pushed  it  into  his  mouth  with 
his  cap.  The  chaplain  noticing  this,  reported  this  **case  of  irreverence**  to  the 
faculty.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  was  that  the  poor  boy  was  put  into  prison  for 
nine  days,  during  which  time  he  received  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  When 
his  term  of  imprisonment  was  over  he  was  conducted  (the  band  playing  a  funeral 
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march)  to  the  court-yard,  where  his  cap  was  burned  with  solemn  ceremonies; 
then  the  boy  was  degraded  by  cutting  off  his  uniform  buttons  and  shoulder- 
stripes,  and  after  all  these  infamous  acts  the  boy  was  expelled  from  school  with 
disgrace.  Such  things  happen  in  Spain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1890. — Zig,  fdr 
das  Hoh  Schulwesen, 


Notes. 

Tact  does  not  treat  an  entire  class  to  a  five-minute  scold  simply  because  one 
pupil  has  not  done  his  work.  When  one  boy  is  noisy  or  frivolous,  Tact  does  not 
attract  the  attention  of  a  dozen  industrious  ones  by  a  rasping  reproof.  Tact, 
having  learned  that  silence  is  the  surest  cure  for  disorder,  fixes  his  eye  on  the 
culprit,  and  quietly  waits  for  him.  During:  a  change  of  classes,  or  at  any  other 
odd  moments,  Tact  never  lets  go  the  reins,  for  he  well  knows  the  value  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention.  Tact  has  few  rules,  but  those  he  has  strictly  enforced. 
Tact  makes  conviction  the  foundation  of  obedience,  but  strengthens  this 
obedience  by  authority.  "  Underneath  his  silken  glove  there  rests  the  hand  of 
steel."  Tact  studies  the  good  points  of  his  pupils,  and  always  aims  to  touch  the 
lever  that  puts  into  operation  the  best  that  is  in  the  boy,  and  as  carefully  avoids 
all  unnecessary  conflict  with  the  bad  that  may  be  in  him.  Tact  always  does  as 
much  himself  as  he  demands  of  his  pupils — puts  neat  work  on  the  blackboard, 
never  lounges,  always  speaks  distinctly.  Tact  accords  the  same  respect  to  his 
pupils*  rights  as  he  expects  for  his  own.  Tact  is  constantly  increasing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  taught,  and  improving  his  methods  of  presenting  them. 
He  thus  brings  live  blood  into  every  recitation,  and  does  much  towards  remov- 
ing the  dull  monotony  that  is  likely  to  accompany  routine  work.  Tact  puts 
himself  in  good  humor  by  taking  note  that  the  great  body  of  his  boys  and  girls 
are  earnest,  studious,  and  well  disposed.  This  keeps  him  from  wasting  nerve 
and  patience  in  fretting  over  the  one  dull,  lazy,  or  refractory  boy  that  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  found  in  every  school. — Educational  Gazelle, 

It  is  evident  that  the  intellectual  training  of  the  school  which  does  not  help 
the  pupil  to  help  himself  is  pernicious  and  destructive  of  the  very  ends  for 
which  the  school  exists.  This  pernicious  effect  is  a  constant  tendency  in  educa- 
tion, flowing  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  quantity  and  not  quality  of  learn- 
ing which  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  instruction.  To  get  over  the  course  of  study 
rapidly  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  some  teachers  and  to  many  parents 
and  children.  The  majority  of  teachers  have  learned  that  such  progress  is  all 
delusion;  that  true  progress  is  the  mastery  by  the  pupil  of  his  branch  of  study, 
by  a  clear  comprehension  of  all  the  steps.  From  this  comes  power  of  analysis — 
the  ability  to  divide  a  diflicult  subject  and  attack  it  in  each  of  its  details  in 
proper  order.  Victory  is  sure  to  come  if  we  can  detach  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
from  the  main  body,  and  defeat  them  one  by  one.  The  good  teacher  looks 
solely  to  the  quality  of  the  knowledge,  and  by  this  increases  the  pupil's  self- 
help.  The  poor  teacher  helps  the  pupil  by  doing  his  work  for  him  instead  of 
stimulating  him  to  do  it  for  himself.  He  gives  the  pupil  ready-made  informa- 
tion, and  saves  him  the  trouble  of  finding  it  out  from  books  and  experiments. 
He  pours  in  his  oral  instruction  to  save  the  pupil  from  hard  study. — Dr,  Williatn 
T.  Harris  in  "  Educationr 
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"  Personal  magnetism  **  is  a  term  descriptive  of  a  power  that  we  feel  in  ora- 
tors and  conversationists.  It  has  its  value  in  the  sphere  of  the  teacher.  What- 
ever may  be  the  secret  at  the  bottom,  whether  it  be  devotion  to  the  study  or  to 
the  pupil,  there  is  a  going  out  of  the  teacher  from  himself.  It  is  probable  that 
a  just  devotion  to  both  marks  the  successful  teacher.  A  **  magnetic  "  teacher  is 
one  who  employs  praise  more  liberally  than  blame,  whose  standpoint  is  positive 
concerning  what  the  pupils  must  be  and  do,  much  more  than  what  they  must 
not.  *•  Don'ts"  form  a  fatal,  repulsive  atmosphere,  while  well-deserved  praise  is 
a  medium  through  which  good  influences  travel,  not  only  from  teacher  to  pupil, 
but  from  one  pupil  to  another.  The  fact  that  a  pupil  is  judiciously  commended 
for  reciting  well,  moving  quietly,  doing  some  little  thing  for  the  comfort  or  pleas- 
ure of  others,  may  lead  his  companions  to  behave  in  a  similar  way  without 
arousing  any  unlovely  spirit  of  competition.  Yet  here,  too,  it  is  the  teacher's 
personality  that  counts  in  the  long  run;  before  his  praise  can  become  important, 
he  must  become  so  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  Perhaps  that  is  why  gratitude  is 
a  cold  sentiment.  True  regard  is  "never  to  be  sold,"  but  is  given  unfailingly  to 
what  people  are  and  not  what  they  do.  Here  is  a  hint  for  gaining  that  ''elusive 
quality  of  magnetism."  The  teacher  who  reads,  studies,  thinks,  feels,  and 
grows  is  acquiring  a  power  to  draw  others  after  him. — Exchange. 

Intelligent  memorizing  has  its  important  place  in  the  training  of  a  child, 
but  unintelligent  memorizing  has  no  place  there  Bible  texts  that  are  under- 
stood by  a  child  can  be  profitably  memorized  by  a  child;  but  no  Bible  text  ought 
to  be  memorized  by  a  child  until  the  child  has  a  fair  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  text.  And  as  it  is  with  Bible  texts,  so  it  is  with  all  statements  of 
abstract  truth.  The  proper  mental  order  is  first  understanding,  then  memory. 
On  this  point  there  is  now  practical  agreement  among  true  educators  of  every 
name  all  the  world  over.  From  the  days  of  Roger  Ascham  down  to  the  present 
day  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  conviction  in  this  direction. — Sunday- 
School  Times, 

A  teacher  encloses  (to  the  Editor)  some  letters  written  to  him  by  his  pupils. 
These  letters,  seven  in  number,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  It  seems  that  the 
teacher  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  of  his  pupils  were  wasting  a  good 
deal  of  time.  It  troubled  him,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  both  of 
them,  as  they  both  sat  at  the  same  desk.  It  told  them  of  his  anxiety  in  regard 
to  their  progress,  and  that  he  feared  they  were  really  going  backward  in  their 
studies.  He  was  surprised  to  receive  a  note,  signed  by  both  of  these  boys,  at 
the  close  of  school.  They  asked  for  an  interview,  and,  of  their  own  accord, 
told  him  that  they  intended  to  do  better,  and  suggested  that  they  should  report 
to  him  again  at  the  end  of  a  week.  These  reports  came  voluntarily  for  seven 
weeks,  and  the  teacher  says  that  he  noticed  an  immediate  and  remarkable 
improvement.  This  teacher  was  surprised  at  the  effect  of  what  he  thought  was 
a  very  slight  influence  which  he  put  forth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  teacher  has 
many  influences  which  he  does  not  put  forth  ?  Are  there  not  slight  ones  at  his 
command  that  would  give  great  results,  but  which  he  does  not  use? — School 
Journal. 

A  MAN  who  finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  study,  and  who  looks  upon  teaching  as 
also  learning,  as  every  real  teacher  must,  asks  nothing  of  life  on  the  material 
side  but  a  provision,  which,  however  moderate,  shall  be  secure.  It  is  probable 
that  a  system  of  pensions  would  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers. — 
New  York  Times. 
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It  was  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  opinion  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as 
he  is  himself  learning  daily.  A  teacher  is  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  only  when 
he  is  learning  more  than  his  pupils.  We  might  as  well  stop  living  when  we  get 
to  the  point  were  we  can  stop  studying,  for  studying  always  means  improving. 
The  expression  "I  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches,"  was  more 
common  a  few  years  ago  than  to-day.  The  impression  is  growing  that  we  shall 
never  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches  or  any  other  branches  as  well 
as  they  might  be  taught.  The  teacher  who  settles  down  for  life  on  a  State  certifi- 
cate or  a  normal  school  or  college  diploma,  ought  to  be  settled  in  some  place 
where  there  are  no  schools. — Exchange. 

**As  THE  years  go  by  we  are  getting  further  and  further  away  from  *  massing  * 
in  education  and  approaching  more  nearly  individualism.  Each  child  is  unlike 
any  other  child,  and  cannot  be  taught  like  any  other  child.  But,  cannot  we 
teach  pupils  in  classes  ?  Yes,  if  the  classification  is  well  made.  But  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  all  school  work  is  just  here — classification.'' 

All  long  rivers  that  flow  toward  the  equator  have  the  mouth  higher,  theo- 
retically, than  the  source.  The  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7,899  miles,  while 
the  equatorial  diameter  is  nearly  7,925  miles.  Thus  it  is  13  miles  further  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  equator  than  it  is  to  either  pole,  so  that  it  is 
steadily  "up  hill,"  theoretically,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  The  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  is  more  than  4  miles  further  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than 
the  source,  or  4  miles  "up  hill.'*  The  explanation  is  that  the  same  force — 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth— which  caused  the  earth  to*' bulge  out"  13 
miles  at  the  equator,  causes  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  rivers  to  tend  toward 
the  equator,  so  that  the  ocean,  though  it  has  a  straight  down  grade  of  13  miles 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  has  no  tendency  to  run  down  hill,  but  merely 
keeps  its  apparent  level  surface.  The  rotation  of  the  earth,  therefore,  makes  the 
real  "level  of  the  sea"  an  inclined  surface  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  If  the 
earth  did  not  rotate,  the  water  would  all  flow  the  other  ^^'^ .—American  Teacher. 

No  MAN  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  present  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
past.  The  most  that  we  know  about  anything  in  this  world  we  gained  from 
someone  older  and  wiser  than  ourselves.  Originality  in  purpose  and  in  execution 
is  originality  in  the  use  of  that  which  we  have  learned  out  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past ;  not  originality  in  the  conception  of  truths  before  unknown.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  taking  an  original  start  in  any  enterprise  than  by  learning  what 
others  know  about  that  enterprise. — Dr.  H.  Gay  Trumbull  in  Sunday-School 
Times. 

He  who  is  always  considerate  of  others  is  surest  of  having  others  considerate 
of  him.  He  who  is  unselfish  does  most  to  promote  his  own  interests.  There 
is  no  way  of  receiving  love  from  all  like  being  loving  toward  all.  The  best  way 
of  looking  out  for  one's  own  welfare  in  this  world  is  by  being  wholly  unmindful 
of  one's  own  welfare. — Ibid. 

Truth  is  a  queen  who  has  her  eternal  throne  in  heaven,  and  her  seat  of 
empire  in  the  heart  of  God. — Bossuet. 

Work  is  wholesome,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  for  everyone.  It  keeps  us  from 
ennui  and  mischief,  is  good  for  health  and  spirits,  and  gives  us  a  sen^  of  power 
and  independence  better  than  money  and  fashion. — Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
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EDITOEIAL. 

On  the  evening  of  January  ist  instant,  the  Principals  of  the  Richmond  City 
Public  Schools  had  a  social  re-union  and  dinner  at  Zimmerman's  Hotel.  They 
had  as  guests  on  thgt  occasion  his  honor  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  schools,  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  and  other  friends.  Many 
short  and  very  enjoyable  speeches  were  made  by  gentlemen  around  the  festive 
board,  but  the  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William  F.  Fox,  City 
Superintendent.  So  pleased  were  the  members  of  the  Board  with  Mr.  Fox's 
effort  that,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  they  requested  him  to  prepare  it  for  publication, 
which  he  consented  to  do,  and  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  our 
readers.  For  this  purpose  we  gladly  give  up  our  editorial  space,  and  curtail 
somewhat  our  usual  matter,  believing  that  this  review  of  the  work  of  our  city 
schools  will  prove  quite  as  interesting  to  teachers  throughout  the  State  as  to 
those  in  this  city.— G.  R.  P. 

Mr.  Chairman  : 

I  feel  some  embarrassment  in  rising  to  address  this  company,  because  we 
were  told  in  the  beginning  that  we  were  not  to  speak,  and  because  at  this  late 
hour  it  hardly  seems  proper  to  say  the  many  things  that  I  should  like  to  say. 

First  of  all,  sir,  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  endorsation  of  the  complimen- 
tary expressions  used  by  the  President  of  the  Board  towards  our  hosts  of  the 
evening— the  Principals  of  our  public  schools.  Thrown  constantly  into  the 
closest  and  most  confidential  relations  with  them,  I  have  had  rare  opportunities 
for  knowing  their  work.  I  can  find  no  words  too  high  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  them  and  of  their  work. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  be  present  with  you  to-night  and 
take  part  in  thege  social  festivities.  Here  we  can  meet  as  friends  with  friends — 
as  members  of  one  family — freed  from  official  shackles,  and  enter  with  freedom 
and  heartiness  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  ago  our  city  public  school  system  was 
introduced.  Standing,  as  we  do,  just  within  the  threshold  of  our  legal  majority, 
I  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  take  a  very  brief 
review  of  our  history,  to  note  the  causes  of  our  success,  and  to  consider  what 
the  future  demands  of  us.  "  Our  schools  rank  fourth  in  efficiency  among  the 
schools  in  this  country,"  is  the  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  School 
Board,  on  the  authority  of  one  familiar  with  thej  requirements  of  school  work, 
and  one  who  has  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for  examining  the  work  of 
schools  all  over  the  country.  This  is  high  praise  when  it  is  remembered  that  we 
are  brought  into  competition  with  the  experience,  wealth,  liberality,  and  public 
school  spirit  of  the  North  and  East,  and  the  energy,  directive  force,  and  power 
of  adaptation  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  If  this  be  so  (and  we  are  all  disposed 
to  accept  flattering  statements),  what  have  been  the  causes  leading  to  it  ? 

Our  school  system  was  put  in  operation  in  the  State  in  1870.  We  were  fortu- 
nate in  having  at  its  head  a  man  who  possessed  exceptional  qualifications  for 
giving  a  proper  projection  to  such  a  work.  To  an  inherited  faith  in  public  edu- 
cation Dr.  RufFner  had  added  much  by  his  own  thought  and  study.  Possessed  of 
a  clear  and  cultivated  mind,  strong  will,  determined  purpose,  unbounded  energy, 
excellent  j#dgment — moreover,  a  diligent  student  and  a  man  of  broad  expe- 
rience—he was  just  the  man  to  lift  to  its  rightful  place  a  just  system  of  public 
education;  a  task  difficult,  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and 
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made  far  more  difficult  by  reason  of  bitter  and  active  opposition.  Yet  his  work 
was  well  done.  He  put  the  school  system  of  the  State  on  such  a  basis  that  it 
has  ever  since  received  the  firm  and  united  support  of  our  people.  It  was  the 
beacon  star  for  our  sisters  of  the  South,  who  looked  to  Virginia  to  lead  in  this 
(to  them)  new  and  untried  work,  and  from  its  success  here  to  gather  inspiration 
and  hope  for  themselves.  He  has  been  called,  by  one  well  fhted  to  know,  '*  The 
Horace  Mann  of  the  South  " — one  who  had  done  for  Virginia  and  the  South  the 
work  which  Horace  Mann,  in  the  earlier  days  of  public  education,  had  done  for 
Massachusetts  and  New  England.  He  had  organized  their  educational  forces 
and  given  them  a  grand  impulse  in  the  right  direction. 

Again,  we  were  fortunate  in  having,  in  the  beginning,  at  the  head  of  our  city 
schools  a  man  admirably  adapted  to  the  work.  Our  schools  were  begun  in 
1869— just  twenty-one  years  ago  last  April—*'  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Council,  upon  the  application  of  a  large  number  of  citizens,  without  distinction 
of  party."  For  the  first  year  the  superintendent  was  Mr.  Andrew  Washburn i 
There  were  5a  schools  with  2,400  scholars.  About  $30,000  was  expended — one- 
half  derived  from  the  city  and  the  rest  from  the  Freed  man's  Bureau  and  from 
the  Peabpdy  Fund.  What  the  success  of  the  schools  was  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  they  seem  not  to  have  taken  any  decided  rank  till  the  next  year,  when  their 
entire  control  was  assumed  by  the  City  Council,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Binford  was 
made  superintendent  He  was  well  suited  for  the  position  by  his  previous  edu- 
cational training,  by  a  large  experience  in  school  work,  by  sound  judgment,  by 
untiring  energy,  and  by  a  painstaking  watchfulness  that  turned  every  circum- 
stance to  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  He  at  once  began  the  investigation  of 
school  systems  and  courses  of  study;  consulted  with  men  experienced  in  this 
kind  of  work;  read  and  carefully  digested  the  school  reports  of  other  cities; 
compared  views  with  cultivated  and  refined  friends  and  neighbors,  and  drew 
from  every  accessible  source  information  and  suggestion  that  would  aid  him  in 
formulating  and  perfecting  a  system  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  our  community.  So  excellent  was  his  work  that  his  successors,  all  cultivated 
gentlemen,  all  earnest  and  progressive  officers,  have  found  it  necessary  to  modify 
it  only  in  some  of  its  minor  details,  as  longer  experience  has  shown  the  necessity 
for  change,  or  altered  circumstances  have  demanded  additions. 

Again,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  an  unusually  fine  corps  of  teachers. 
The  exigencies  of  the  times  thr.ew  into  this  work  a  large  number  of  ladies  from 
our  most  refined  and  cultivated  families— ladies  who  had  received  liberal  educa- 
tions, who  had  enjoyed  the  thousand  refining  influences  which  wealth  and  culti- 
vated society  and  travel  can  give.  If  the  character  of  the  school  springs  from 
that  of  the  teacher,  here  was  every  element  necessary  to  a  grand  success,  save 
only  special  training  for  the  work.  Under  the  skilful  management  of  our  super- 
intendent, aided  by  his  competent  and  willing  coadjutors,  this  fine  body  of 
women  was  moulded  into  a  corps  of  intelligent,  faithful,  and  high-grade  teachers, 
many  of  whom  would  take  the  first  rank  in  any  community.  And  since  the 
early  days  the  line  of  excellent  teachers  has  been  maintained  by  the  products 
of  our  own  system,  many  of  our  graduates  holding  deservedly  the  highest  rank 
as  efficient  teachers. 

No  sooner  had  the  system  been  gotten  well  in  hand  than  the  scattered  schools 
were  gathered  into  manageable  groups  and  each  put  in  charge  of  a  male  prin- 
cipal. These  gentlemen  (and  the  same  is  true  of  almost  the  entire  corps  to  this 
date)  were  all  college-bred  men  who  had  already  made  a  reputation  in  other 
fields.  These  brought  to  this  work  the  results  of  their  varied  experience  and 
the  mental  brawn  gained  in  their  college  training.     In  the  weekly  teachers'  meet- 
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ings,  and  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  conduct  of  their  several  buildings,  they  gave 
to  the  superintendent  invaluable  aid.  Indeed,  I  am  unable  to  estimate  fully  the 
value  of  a  principal.  The  superintendent  may  work,  and  plan,  and  give  general 
directions,  but  it  is  the  principal  who  must  see  that  the  instructions  are  carried 
out,  who  must  watch  each  detail,  who  must  give  proper  direction  to  the  work  of 
his  teachers,  who  miist  properly  control  his  pupils,  and  who  must  meet  patiently, 
courteously,  and  with  good  judgment  the  innumerable  details  that  constantly 
present  themselves  in  the  management  of  his  building.  We  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  for  this  position  men  every  way  qualified,  who  have  labored  without 
stint  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  our  schools. 

Again,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  our  boards  of  school  trustees.  Coming 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  they  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  great  popular 
heart,  have  learned  and  appreciated  its  needs,  and  have  striven  faithfully  and 
judiciously  to  meet  them.  They  have  kept  in  view  constantly  the  needs  of  the 
schools ;  they  have  made  improvements  so  far  as  the  means  at  their  disposal 
have  allowed;  they  have  managed  our  finances  with  judgment  and  skill;  they 
have  taken  responsibility  when  it  was  necessary;  they  have  given  of  their  time, 
and  thought,  and  labor  to  the  work,  and  for  all  this  unremunerated  toil  they 
have  received  sometimes  the  commendations— sometimes  the  anathemas  of 
those  whom  they  sought  to  serve. 

Again,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that  our  City  Councils  have,  in  the  main,  met 
all  our  reasonable  demands — not  always  as  promptly  as  we  thought  the  good  of 
the  system  demanded ;  nevertheless,  they  have  substantially  met  them.  They 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  these  are  the  people's  schools,  that  the  people 
want  them,  and  that  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  In  the  interest  of 
the  people  they  have  carefully  scrutinized  our  annual  estimates,  have  recognized 
their  reasonableness,  and  have  made  the  necessary  appropriations. 

I  need  hardly  mention  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our  success  that  we  had  the 
benefit  of  the  extended  experience  of  other  communities.  Various  schemes  of 
education  had  been  tried  by  others,  and  had  demonstrated  their  excellence  or 
their  worthlessness.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  bank  on  this  mass  of 
experiments,  and  to  select  such  principles  and  methods  as  had  earned  their 
right  to  live. 

Another  very  important  element  of  our  success  has  been,  I  think,  our  con- 
servatism. We  have  clung  tenaciously  to  the  substantials  of  education — the 
lasting,  the  fundamental— and  have  refused  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  away 
from  our  carefully  determined  course  by  the  phosphorescent  brilliancy  of  the 
transitory  or  the  merely  ornamental.  During  my  connection  with  the  schools, 
now  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  nineteen  years,  various  '*  crazes  "  (if  I 
may  use  that  word  without  seeming  to  stigmatize  the  thing  it  represents)  have 
had  their  rise  and  fall.  Almost  all,  perhaps  quite  all,  rested  on  a  fundamentally 
correct  principle,  but  as  each  came  upon  the  arena  its  basal  principle  was  given 
an  abnormal  importance  that  dwarfed  other  principles  no  less  important,  and 
gave  to  education  an  unseemly  onesidedness.  We  refused  to  be  drawn  aside 
by  these  things.  We  examined  the  basal  principles  and,  as  far  as  our  judgments 
approved,  incorporated  them  into  our  own  methods.  We  have  been  steadily 
progressive.  We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  advances  in  educational 
thought  and  practice,  but  we  have  sought  so  to  use  them  as  to  provide  for  our 
pupils  an  education  that  should  be  at  once  sound,  practical,  and  thorough. 

It  may  not  be  improper  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  some  items  of  the 
growth  of  our  schools.  For  the  session  i87o-*7i  we  had  73  schools,  now  we  have 
236 ;  then  there  were  73  teachers,  now  we  have  230 ;  then  our  enrolment  was 
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3.156,  now  it  is  11,749;  then  our  general  expenses  amounted  to  $42,625,  now 
they  amount  to  1139,827.09;  then  the  tost  of  education  per  capita  was  113.35; 
now,  including  a  5  per  cent,  interest  on  bonds  issued  for  school  purposes,  it  is 
|i3-57;  then  the  city  owned  not  a  single  school-house,  now  it  owns  17  buildings 
valued  at  about  {400,000;  then  comparatively  few  of  our  citizens  patronized  the 
public  schools  ;  now  the  public  schools  are  so  well  patronized  that  75  per  cent, 
of  our  entire  school  population  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  are 
taught  in  them.  Complaint  is  sometimes  made  of  the  increased  cost  of  our 
public  schools.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  education  of  1 1,749  children  should 
cost  more  than  the  education  of  3,156;  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  cost  per 
capita  is  but  a  few  cents  greater  shows  that  the  increased  funds  have  not  been 
wasted,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  expended  most  judiciously  and 
economically.  Nor  do  I  see  how  the  amount  expended  can  ever  be  less,  or  in 
fact  how  it  can  again  be  so  small.  If  our  schools  retain  their  excellence  and 
popularity,  there  must  be  an  increasing  demand  upon  them  with  the  increase  of 
our  population.  It  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  city  pride  to  be  classed  as  a  city 
of  100,000  inhabitants.  As  we  go  on  towards  that  standard  the  expenses  of  our 
schools  must  necessarily  increase ;  and  all  that  our  people  can  reasonably  ask  of 
the  school  authorities  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  cost  per  capita  shall  be  just  and 
equitable. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  material  resources  that  our  schools  have  grown.  We 
have  persistently  striven  to  improve  our  methods,  to  do  better  work,  to  advance 
not  only  the  intellectual,  but  the  moral  character  of  our  pupils ;  we  are  now 
educating  our  own  teachers  ;  and  more  than  one  .section  of  our  city  has  felt,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  public  schools.  Some  of  onr 
principals  and  teachers,  moreover,  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  line  of 
authorship.  Not  so  much,  I  am  sure,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  what  has 
been  done  is  excellent.  Among  these  products  I  may  note  a  simplified  method 
of  teaching  United  States  money ;  a  complete  and  thorough  scheme  for  parsing; 
the  best  spelling  blank  I  have  seen;  the  best  methods  of  map  drawing  and 
grammatical  analysis  that  I  know,  and  an  elementary  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
that,  in  thoroughness  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  is  much  the  best  work  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past ;  what  does  the  future  demand  of  us  ? 

I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  our  conservatism  as  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments of  our  success.  I  sometimes  fear  that  we  err  somewhat  in  this  direction — 
that  we  are  too  conservative — that  we  timidly  shrink  from  change  in  the  fear 
that  we  shall  damage  the  smooth  action  of  the  machinery.  We  have  adhered 
firmly  to  the  substantials  of  education,  and  we  have  done  right.  But  while  we 
have  supplied  our  pupils  with  the  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sinew  of  education, 
might  we  not.  without  impairing  the  action  of  these,  add  that  which  would  give 
roundness  and  symmetry  to  the  whole  ?  In  our  effort  to  secure  the  practical  we 
have  largely  neglected  the  sesthetical.  We  have  omitted  to  introduce  those 
branches  which,  though  having  a  practical  value,  are  especially  fitted  to  cultivate 
the  feelings,  refine  the  taste,  and  give  symmetry  and  comeliness  to  the  whole 
character.  The  tissues  that  fill  out  the  human  form  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  the  frame  work  and  its  attachments,  but,  on  the  contrary,  combine 
with  them  to  form  a  beautiful  and  perfect  whole.  So  these  aesthetic  studies, 
instead  of  interfering  with  progress  in  the  severer  ones,  serve  to  give  rest  and 
recreation  at  the  same  time  that  they  elevate  and  refine  the  whole  character. 
Our  Board  has,  I  think,  taken  an  important  step  in  this  direction  when  it  decided 
to  test  the  introduction  of  music  into  our  schools.    Our  experience,  if  it  corres- 
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ponds  with  that  of  other  cities,  will  demonstrate  its  feasibility  and  its  wisdom. 
When  we  shall  have  introduced  music  and  its  kindred  art — drawing — into  our 
schools — the  expense  of  which  would  be  comparatively  small — we  will  have 
done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  us  in  this  direction. 

Again,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  well  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  our 
people.  It  was  to  meet  a  practical  want  that  the  question  of  introducing  sten- 
ography and  type-writing  into  our  schools  arose.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
other  needs  will  press  their  claims  on  us  for  consideration.  It  becomes  us  as 
wise  men  to  consider  these  things.  I  should  like  to  see  our  schools  in  closer 
touch  with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  our 
colleges  offering  scholarships  to  our  graduates.  I  should  like  to  see  our  boys 
and  girls  in  larger  numbers  seeking  a  higher  education.  But  to  accomplish  this 
some  concession  must  be  made.  We  must  so  modify  the  course  of  study  in  our 
High  School  that  our  graduates  can  enter  with  advantage  the  college  classes. 
Might  it  not  be  wise  to  rearrange  our  High  School  schedule  of  study  so  as  to 
provide  for  three  distinct  courses  ?  Our  present  general  course,  which  I  regard 
as  admirably  suited  to  our  wants,  for  those  who  wish  a  good  education,  but  wha 
do  not  care  to  extend  their  studies  beyond  the  High  School ;  a  commercial 
course,  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness ;  and  a  classical  course,  which  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  prepare  pupils  for 
entering  advantageously  college  classes.  This  does  not  mean  three  times  the 
expense  of  our  present  High  School.  There  would  necessarily  be  additional 
cost,  but  these  courses  would  be  so  interlaced  that  the  entire  expense  would  be 
but  little  in  excess  of  the  present  cost.  I  have  long  thought  such  an  arrange- 
ment desirable.  It  would  meet  essentially  the  wants  of  all  classes,  and  to  our 
more  ambitious  pupils  would  furnish  an  important  step  in  a  consecutive  course 
from  their  most  elementary  studies  to  the  acme  of  their  desires. 

Again,  the  persistent  presentation  all  over  the  country  of  the  manual  labor 
question  indicates  a  popular  need  for  manual  training  schools.  This  question 
has  not  been  specially  pressed  in  our  city.  But  the  efforts  already  on  foot  to- 
establish  here  a  splendid  technical  school  is  a  distinct  pointer  towards  a  felt 
want.  A  community  largely  engaged  in  manufactures  will  not  be  long  in  per- 
ceiving its  wants  and  in  making  them  known.  I  am  not  ambitious  to  push  the 
work  of  our  schools  beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  but  I  do  earnestly  desire  that  our  schools  shall,  within  these  limits, 
meet  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  our  people,  and  meet  them  in  the  very  best  way. 
The  school  of  technology,  with  its  courses  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering, 
its  school  of  mines,  and  its  various  advanced  scientific  schools,  is,  perhaps,  toa 
elaborate  an  institution  for  our  moderate  wants;  but  methinks  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  we  shall  be  called  on  to  consider  the  claims  of  its  more  modesty 
but  no  less  useful,  kinsman— the  manual  training  school.  Here  our  youth  may 
acquire,  along  with  their  intellectual  training,  that  control  of  their  physical  powers 
and  that  mastery  of  the  ordinary  working  tools  which  will  enable  them  to  enter 
with  advantage  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  briefer  time  and  with  greater 
thoroughness  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  conduct  satisfactorily  its  more  impor- 
tant branches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  done.  I  very  heartily  thank  you  and  the  gentlemen 
present  for  your  very  kind  and  patient  attention,  and  I  simply  pause  to  say  that 
if  we  will  all,  as  in  the  past,  continue  our  united  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  merely  retain  their 
present  excellence,  but  rise  to  still  higher  usefulness. 
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Book  Notices. 

PESTALOZZI:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.*  By  Roger  De  Guimps.  Authorized 
translation  from  the  second  French  edition.  By  J.  Russell,  B.  A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  University  College  School,  London.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
R.  H.  Quick,  M.  A.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

This  is  Volume  XIV  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris.  The  name  of  Pestalozzi  is  familiar  to  all  teachers,  but  how 
few  there  are  who  know  anything  of  his  great  work— how  much  of  what  is  now 
the  essential  feature  of  every  truly  educational  system  is  due  to  his  influence. 
To  get  at  the  source  of  that  influence,  and  to  understand  it,  one  must  study  his 
life  and  writings,  and  for  that  purpose  the  volume  before  us  is  well  suited.  It 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  teacher*s  library,  and  should  show  the  marks  of 
frequent  use. 

A  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.    Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  of  this  book  than  by  quoting  from  the 
preface:  This  book,  as  the  name  implies,  is  written  for  high  schools  and 
academies,  and  is  a  thorough  and  practical  treatment  of  the  principles  of  Ele- 
mentary Algebra.  It  covers  sufficient  ground  for  admission  to  any  American 
College,  and  with  the  author's  College  Algebra,  makes  as  extended  a  course  as 
the  time  allotted  to  this  study  in  our  best  schools  and  colleges  will  allow. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.  The  first  two  extant  books,  edited  for  sight-reading  by 
Dr.  Harold  N.  Fowler,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  with  an  introduction  on 
reading  at  sight  by  Prof  Tames  B.  Greenough,  of  Harvard  College.  Boston  : 
Gmn  &  Company,  Publishers.    Introductory  price,  30  cents. 

This  book  has  been  preferred  on  account  of  the  conviction  of  the  editor  that 
for  practice  in  sight  reading  some  continuous  prose  narrative  not  readily  acces- 
sible in  a  copiously  annotated  edition  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil. 
The  notes  of  this  edition  are  confined  to  translations  of  unusual,  or  striking, 
words  and  phrases,  with  occasional  brief  hints  concerning  syntax,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  save  time  in  the  class-room.  In  the  introduction,  Professor 
Greenough  shows  by  examples  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  reading  at  sight, 
besides  explaining  fully  his  ideas  on  the  subject. 

CREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  Companion  Book  to  the  Hadley-Allen  Greek 
Grammar;  an  Introduction  to  either  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader,  or  the  Anabasis 
of  Xenophon.  By  Edward  G  Coy.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Phillips 
Academy.     New  York:  American  Book  Company     Price,  |i. 

This  book  is,  in  one  sense,  a  revised  edition  of  "  Coy's  Mayor,"  but  the  author 
has  made  so  many  changes  in  that  work  that  he  has  dropped  Professor  Mayor's 
name  from  the  title  page,  and  himself  assumes  entire  responsibility  for  the  work. 
He  claims  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  book  consist  (i)  in  its  "  buildfng 
up  a  boy's  knowledge  of  Greek  upon  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  "  ;  and  (2)  in  the  fact  that  "  no  Greek  words  have  been  used  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  except  such  as  have  connections  either  in  English  or 
l^alin."  This  must  be  a  great  help  to  one  who  is  beginning  the  study  of  the 
language. 
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LAURETTE  OU  LE  CACHET  ROUGE.  Par  Alfred  DeVigny.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alc6e  Fortier.  Professor  of  the  French  Languag^e 
and  Literature  in  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  Heath's  Modern  Languag^e 
Series.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  15  cents. 

This  book  is  intended  to  follow  such  reading  as  is  found  in  the  best  elementary 
French  readers.  The  editor  has,  therefore,  made  his  notes  full,  and  has  taken 
especial  pains  to  explain  the  most  difficult  rules  of  grammar. 


NINE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-NINE  COMPOSITION  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled by  Josephine  Simpson.  New  York:  Teachers*  Publishing  Company. 
Price,  15  cents.     Received  from  Randolph  &  English,  Richmond,  Va. 

True  to  its  title,  this  book  is  only  a  /«/  of  subjects.  It  is  divided  into  three 
grades— primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar.  In  the  first,  the  themes  are 
"  Picture  Stories "  and  **  Science  for  Little  Folks."  In  the  second  they  are 
**  Description,"  "  Information,"  and  "  Imagination."  In  the  third  they  are  "  His- 
torical," *' Twice  Told  Tales,"  *' Geographical,"  and  **  Imaginative."  Each 
division  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  any  teacher  or  class  can 
surely  be  suited. 

SELECTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA 
(1580^1880).  Chosen  and  arranged  by  James  M.  Garnett,  M.  A.,  LL.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  I1.65. 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  done  the  student  and  teacher 
alike  of  English  Literature  a  great  service.  The  selections  have  been  made 
with  taste  and  judgment,  and  give  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  progress  of 
English  prose  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By 
Greenough  White,  A.  M.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Intro- 
duction price,  30  cents. 

This  essay  aims,  as  its  preface  explains,  to  point  out  the  connection  between 
our  country's  literature  and  history,  and  to  show  how  new  forms  in  letters  and 
arts  have  arisen  as  advancing  thought  required — a.  task  not  attempted  hitherto. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  key  to  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  excellent  and  ex- 
tended treatises  upon  it  and  the  numerous  compilations  that  have  recently 
appeared.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  interest  the  general  reader  (it  can  be  read 
at  a  single  sitting),  and  that  the  experienced  teacher  will  find  it  highly  valuable 
in  inculcating  in  more  advanced  classes  habits  of  sound  and  scholarly  apprecia- 
tion of  American  intellectual  life. 

FROM  COLONY  TO  COMMONWEALTH.  Stories  of  the  Revolutionary 
Days  in  Boston.  By  Nina  Moore  Tiffany.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 
Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

This  is  a  sort  of  sequel  to  "Pilgrims  and  Puritans,'*  by  the  same  author.  It 
takes  up  the  beginnings  of  the  Revolution,  and  indeed  is  confined  to  that  date. 
The  stories  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  readers  of  Massachusetts  history,  but  are 
not  less  attractive  and  interesting  on  that  account. 
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GOOD-NIGHT  POETRY  [Bedside  Poetry.]  A  Parent's  Assistant  in  Moral 
Discipline.  Compiled  by  Wendell  P.  Garrison.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company, 
Publishers.    Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

The  compiler  aims  to  give  to  the  family  circle  wholesome  moral  and  religions 
instruction  in  a  form  that  will  be  most  attractive  to  the  young,  and  most  likely 
to  secure  the  desired  result;  a  worthy  object,  surely,  and  one  for  which  he 
deserves  praise.    His  book  ought  to  be  successful. 

OPEN  SESAME !  Poetry  and  Prose  for  School  Days.  Edited  by  Blanche  Wilder 
Bellamy  and  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Vol.  II :  Arranged  for  boys  and  girls 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old.  Vol.  Ill :  Arranged  for  students  over  fourteen 
years  old.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing  price,  each 
volume,  90  cents. 

A  most  excellent  collection  of  the  choicest  excerpts  in  the  English  language 
in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form. 

OLD  MORTALITY.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Complete  with  notes  and 
glossary.  By  D.  H.  M.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing 
price,  70  cents. 

This  is  another  number  of  the  "  Classics  for  Children,"  issued  by  this  firm.  It 
is  uniform  in  style  with  "Guy  Mannering,*'  **Ivanhoe,"  *' Lady  of  the  Lake," 
and  other  numbers  of  this  series,  and  the  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for 
putting  these  grand  old  classics  withjn  the  reach  of  persons  of  small  means. 

THE  BIBLE  ABRIDGED.  Being  Selections  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  forming  a  reasonably  complete  outline  of  the  important 
events  of  sacred  history  in  their  proper  sequence,  and  in  the  closest  connection 
practicable.  For  families  and  schools.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  David  Greene 
Haskins,  S.  T.  D.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

We  like  the  plan  of  this  author.  One  can  get  a  connected  story  from  the  Bible 
without  the  necessity  of  using  a  concordance  or  other  guide  ;  and  if  his  book 
can  arouse  a  greater  interest  in  the  sacred  volume  and  lead  to  its  more  careful 
and  thoughtful  study,  he  will  have  wrought  a  good  work. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Boston,  we  have  No.  48  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series — Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  in  two  parts.  Part  II,  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder.  It  is  the  "Riverside  Second  Reader,"  and  will  prove  a  veritable 
treasure-house  of  interest  and  enjoyment  to  children  of  that  grade. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Company  for  a  copy 
of  **The  Future  Situs  of  the  Principal  Iron  Production  of  the  World,"  by  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  a  very  able  and  interesting  discussion  of  a  subject  which  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  people  of  Virginia  and  of  the  whole  South. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  United  States  Board  of 
Geographic  Names — Bulletin  No.  i.  This  is  a  new  enterprise  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  present  issue  contains  a  new  spelling  for  many  geographic  names, 
especially  in  the  comparatively  unknown  territory  of  Alaska.  Other  numbers 
are  to  follow,  and  doubtless  new  editions  of  our  geographies  will  adopt  the  new 
and  authorized  spelling  for  all  these  places. 
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—  The  youth's  Companion  for  1891  will  give  an  instructive  and  helpful  series 
of  papers,  each  of  which  describes  the  character  of  some  leading  trade  for 
boys  or  occupation  for  girls.  They  give  information  as  to  the  apprenticeship 
required  to  learn  each,  the  wages  to  be  expected,  the  qualities  needed  in  order 
to  enter,  and  the  prospects  of  success.  To  new  subscribers  who  send  I175  at 
once,  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  January  i,  1891,  and  for  a  full  year  from  that 
date.    Address,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

— Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  issued  an  Edition  de  Luxe 
of  Goodyear' s  History  of  Art,  which  work  is  considered  by  most  critics  to  be 
the  best  of  the  smaller  histories  of  art  published.  The  book  is  bound  in  rich 
red  cloth,  white  and  gold  sides  and  back,  ornamented  with  designs  selected 
from  art  subjects,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  and  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  It  contains 
314  illustrations  in  color,  is  replete  with  numerous  text-cuts,  is  printed  from  the 
clearest  of  type,  and  in  this  form  makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
gift  books  of  the  year.    Send  for  specimen  pages  to  the  publishers. 

This  firm  has  also  just  published  a  new  atlas  by  the  famous  geographer, 
James  Monteith.  It  is  entitled  ''A  School  and  Family  Atlas,**  and  contains  all 
the  latest  maps  and  statistics,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  show- 
ing the  physical  outlines  of  the  different  countries  and  the  various  character- 
istics of  the  industrial  centers  all  over  the  world. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  in  January  The  Education  of  Girls.  By  F^nelon. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Kate  Lupton.  A.  M.  (V^anderbilt  University), 
formerly  of  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  State  Normal  School. 

This  is  an  educational  treatise  by  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  tutor 
to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  and  author  of  Telemachus  and  other  noble 
writings  less  known  to  English  readers.  While  dealing  primarily  with  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  a  subject  much  neglected  in  Ftfnelon's  day,  the  book  is  largely 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education,  and 
gives  careful  and  detailed  directions  for  the  proper  training  of  children  of  both 
sexes.  It  anticipates  the  methods  of  the  modern  kindergarten,  and  gives  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  carrying  them  out.  All  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
whether  at  hpme  or  school,  will  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  pages.  It 
presents  almost  as  many  attractions  from  a  literary  and  historical  as  from  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view. 

— ^The  first  instalment  of  selections  from  "  The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,** 
which  appears  in  the  January  Century,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  author's  strange 
and  lonely  childhood,  and  account  of  his  entry  into  Parisian  society,  his  estimate 
of  Lafayette,  some  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
striking  passage  concerning  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  an  account  of  Talleyrand's 
residence  in  England  and  America,  and  of  a  most  interesting  conversation 
between  Talleyrand  and  Hamilton  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

—From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology  Is  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  Dr.  An- 
drew D.  White's  *' Warfare  of  Science,"  which  opens  the  January  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  It  gives  the  origin  of  the  legend  in  regard  to  the  great  tower 
and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  also  traces  the  early  history  of  the  belief  that 
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Hebrew  was  the  only  language  spoken  by  God  and  men  before  Babel  was  under- 
taken. The  second  article  in  the  great  series  on  The  Development  of  American 
Industries  Since  Columbus,  now  running  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  appears 
in  the  January  number.  Its  special  topic  is  Iron  Mills  and  Puddling  Furnaces, 
being  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  Iron  and  Steel,  which  is  being  treated  by 
Mr.  William  F.  Durfee.  Like  the  opening  paper,  it  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
much  more  readable  than  the  title  would  indicate.  Prof.  Huxley  has  attacked 
the  idea  that  the  people  who  spoke  Aryan  were  one  distinct  race.  His  discus- 
sion of  this  point  is  printed  under  the  title  The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric 
Man.  The  Storage  of  Electricity  is  explained  in  a  fully  illustrated  article  by 
Prof.  Samuel  Sheldon,  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

—The  Queen's  Latest  Offer— A  Free  Education  or  One  Year's  Travel  in 
Europe. — In  The  Queen's  *'  Word  Contest,"  which  the  publishers  of  that  maga- 
zine announce  as  the  last  one  they  will  ever  offer ^  a  free  education,  consisting  of 
a  three  years*  course  in  any  Canadian  or  American  Seminary  or  College,  includ- 
ing all  expenses,  tuition,  and  board,  to  be  paid  by  the  publishers  of  The  Queen, 
or  one  year  abroad,  consisting  of  one  entire  year's  travel  in  Europe,  all  expenses 
to  be  paid,  will  be  given  to  the  person  sending  them  the  largest  list  of  words 
made  from  the  text  which  is  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Queen.  A  special 
deposit  of  I750  has  been  made  in  the  Dominion  Bank  of  Canada  to  carry  out 
this  offer.  Many  other  useful  and  valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  order  of 
merit.  The  publishers  of  The  Queen  have  made  their  popular  family  magazine 
famous  throughout  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  the  liberal  prizes 
given  in  their  previous  competitions,  and  as  this  'wWX  positively  be  the  last  one 
offereds  they  intend  to  make  it  excel  all  other  as  regards  the  value  of  the  prizes. 
Send  six  two-cent  U.  S.  stamps  for  copy  of  The  Queen  containing  the  text,  com- 
plete rules  and  list  of  prizes.    Address  The  Canadian  Queen^  Toronto,  Canada. 

— Information  Wanted.— Clarence  W.  Bowen.  Secretary,  251  Broadway,  New 
York,  desires  information  regarding  portraits  of  William  Grayson,  John  Walker, 
Theodorick  Bland.  Isaac  Coles,  and  Alexander  White,  members  of  Congress 
from  Virginia  a  hundred  years  ago.  These  portraits  are  particularly  desired  to 
insert  with  the  portraits  of  the  remainder  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the 
memorial  volume  on  the  Centennial  of  Washington's  Inauguration.  Any  clew, 
however  slight,  is  especially  desired. 

— Vassar  Students*  Aid  Society. — A  scholarship  of  I200  is  offered  by  the 
Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society  to  a  student  who  passes  without  conditions  all  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Vassar  College  at  the 
examinations  to  be  held  in  June,  1891. 

This  scholarship,  like  that  awarded  by  the  Society  last  June,  is  offered  as  a 
loan,  and  covers  one-half  of  all  charges  made  by  Vassar  College  for  one  year's 
board  and  tuition. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St 
Louis,  Washington,  Louisville,  Detroit,  Omaha,  San  Francisco ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, arrangements  may  be  made  for  examinations  in  other  localities. 

Applications  for  this  scholarship  must  be  made  before  May  i,  1891. 

All  ap\>lications  and  all  requests  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Announcement  of  Scholarships,  Miss  Jessie 
F.  Smith,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  ending  December 
13th  and  20th  contain  The  Guides  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters  :  The  Siege  of  Sunda  Gunge  ;  The 
Development  of  Tropical  Africa  under  British  Auspices;  Under  a  Colonnade;  Irish  Chronicles 
(Gerald  the  Great  ;  Mme.  de  Chevreuse  ;  Housekeeping  Troubles  in  the  Australian  •  olonies ;  Inter- 
viewing Extraordinary ;  Koch's  Cure  for  Consumption  ;  General  Booth's  Scheme  ;  English  as  She  is 
Wrote  at  Munich;  The  Light  Reading  of  our  Ancestors:  Robert  Browning;  The  Obliteration  of 
Florence  ;  A  Recent  Visit  to  Goa ;  Deep-Sea  Fish  ;  Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Books  for  Children, 
with  instalments  of  "  Marcia,"  by  W.  E.  Norris,  and  *'  Eight  Days,"  and  poetry  and  miscellany. 
For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  {or  more  than  3.300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription 
price  (S8)  is  low  ;  while  for  5io  50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  I4.00  monthlies 
or  weeklies  with  The  Living  age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  December:  Emerson  and  his  Friends  in  Concord, 
by  Frank  B.Sanborn  :  What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Millionnaires?  by  Charles  F  Dole;  Our  Unclean 
Fiction,  by  Joshua  w.  Caldwell ;  Quebec,  by  Samuel  M.  Baylis  ;  The  Problem,  by  James  Buckham  ; 
Anti-Slavery  Boston,  by  Archibald  H.Grimk6;  Vincil  Qui  Patitur,  by  W.  P.  Dole;  A  Dav  in  the 
Yosemite  with  a  Kodak,  by  Samuel  Douglass  Dodge;  The  Romance  of  Miles  O'Meara,  by  John 
Elliott  Curran  ;  The  Dead,  by  H.  P.  Kimball ;  Only,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates  ;  Making  Man-o'-War's- 
Men.  by  W.  L.  Luce;  The  Reverend  Henry  Bronson,  by  John  Eliot  Bowen  ;  Harvard's  Better  Self, 
by  William  Reed  Bigelow  ;  On  the  Rappahannock,  by  Charles  H.  Tiffany  ;  A  General  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  William  A.  Crafts  ;  King  Philip's  War,  by  Caroline  Christine  Stecker  ;  My  Ships,  by  David 
Bumim :  Tarr\  at  Home  Travel,  by  Edward  E  Hale,  D.  D.;  A  Monument  to  Wendell  Phillips,  by 
Edwin  D.  Mead  ;  Editor's  Table ;  The  Omnibus. 


THE  HOME  MAKER.  Contents  for  December.  1890 :  Dreams  and  Reality  (Frontispiece);  "  The 
/ayside" — Hawthorne's  Old  Home  in  Concord,  Mass. — by  Jean  Kincaid  ;  Health  Papers  (No.  i) — 
What  exactly  is  the  Poison  of  Unventilated  Rooms  "—by  Mrs  H.  M.  P.unkett ;  A  Short  Chapter  on 


Highland  Tartans,  by  Janie  Grey  ;  Poetry— Music— by  Allen  R.  Darrow;  The  Child  Divine  (Poem), 
by  Lucy  Cleveland;  Did  John  Marr>'  The  Widder?(A  Christmas  Story)  by  Margaret  Sidnev  ;  A 
Holly  Wreath  (Poem),  by  Josephine  Pollard  ;  The  New  Message  (Poem),  by  May  Riley  Smitfi ;  A 
Literary  Craftswoman.  by  Mary  Davies  Steele;  Homage  (Poem),  bv  Richard  E.  Burton;  Our  First 
Christmas  Dinner  in  Paris,  by  Anne  C.  Goater ;  Bits  of  Talk  About  People  and  Books,  by  Helen  Leah 
Reed  ;  A  Famous  Clock  in  the  "  City  of  Bears,"  by  Madaline  Durant ;  A  Christmas  Love- Letter,  by 
Florence  Scollard  Brown  ;  A  Work  of  Women— Past  and  Present— by  Anne  H.  Wharton  :  Chr>san- 
themums  (Poem),  by  Mary  Riddell  Corley  ;  The  Emperor's  Garden  Party,  Japan,  by  Cornelia  Dorothy 
Chandler;  A  Daughter  of  Brabant  (Part  i\  adapted  by  Florence  M.  Duncan  ;  A  Forfeit  (Poem),  by 
Frances  Boardman  ;  My  Favorite  Husband,  by  Mary  B.  Wetherbee  ;  The  Gospel  of  Sympathy— Im- 
mortals, Police  Matrons— by  Jenny  June;  Recreative  Art  Class,  by  Florence  E.  Tyng;  Art  Gossip: 
Home  Art— Christmas  Dinners  and  Decorations— by  Emma  Moffett  Tyng  ;  The  Home  Cabinet 
Maker :  Practical  Photography  (No.  1),  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Paull ;  The  Work  of  Women,  by  A  H.;  Christ- 
mas Gifts,  by  Anne  M.  Bradford  ;  At  Home  and  Abroad  :  The  Domestic  Club,  by  Emma  W.  Babcock  ; 
A  Problem  in  Housekeeping:  Our  Normandie  Kitchen,  and  other  things,  by  Mar>'  B.  Wetherbee: 
Correspondence  and  Querries  ;  Books ;  Fashion  ;  The  Cycle  Department ;  Publisher's  Notes. 

THE  FOUNTAIN.  The  Christmas  number  of  The  Fountain  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  that 
delightful  magazine.  The  Primary  Department,  which  makes  a  .specialty  of  the  holiday  seasons,  con- 
tains the  following,  with  beautiful  illustrations:  tddie's  First  Christmas;  Flutter  and  Twitter;  In- 
dian Lee  ;  On  Christmas  Night  and  others.  The  various  departments  are  well  filled  and  illustrated. 
Good  articles  are  :  Madame  de  Stael ;  The  American  Buffalo  ;  The  Wind  ;  Notes  of  English  Kings  ; 
the  first  paper  on  Life  in  Japan;  Heligoland  ;  The  Century  Plant;  Civil  Government;  Questions. 
The  Teacher's  department  is  always  good. 

WIDE  AWAKE.  Contents  for  December:  Frontispiece  (Charlotte  Stanley,  the  Gypsy  Princess)' 
by  J.  H.  Robinson,  R.  A.;  Sister  Agnes's  Basket,  by  Charlotte  M.  Vaile  ;  A  Winter  Morning  in  a  City 
Park  (Picture),  by  F.  Childe  Hassam  ;  Kevin  the  Fisher  (Ballad),  by  Graham  R.  Tomson  ;  The  Old- 
est Chair  in  America,  by  Otis  T.  Mason;  At  Christmas  (Verse),  by  C.  P.  Stuart;  Jasper  Dowling's 
Legacy,  by  George  Whyte;  Not  Yet  (Poem),  by  Ethelwyn  Wetherald  ;  Christmas  Chrysanthemums 
(Picture),  by  H.  P.  Barries  ;  Gypsies  and  Gypsying.by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell :  In  Clover  (Picture), 
by  Virginia  Walker;  A  Royal  Exile,  by  Sarah  Pratt  McLean  Greene;  The  Lying  Moon  (Poem),  by 
Emilie  Poulsson ;  Dudley,  by  Emma  Sherwood  Chester;  Some  Swedish  Legends,  by  H.  A.  H.;  The 
Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High,  by  E.  F.;  Where  Does  Santa  Claus  Live?  (Verse)  by  H.  A.  H.; 
Arithmetic  Among  the  Greeks,  by  L.  S.  Crawford  ;  How  the  News  Came  (Poem),  by  Amos  R.  Wells ; 
Proportions  of  the  Child  Figure  (Figure  Drawing  for  Children),  by  Caroline  Hunt  Rimmer ;  The 
Celestial  Army,  by  John  C.  Carpenter ;  In  Moth-Land  (Picture),  by  Alfred  C.  Eastman  ;  The  Marga- 
ret-Patty Letters,  by  Mary  B.  Claflin ;  Men  and  Things;  Coming  Events  ^Verse),  by  C.  C.  Stark- 
weather; Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  L'p  (Chapters  1,  II),  by  Margaret  Sidnev :  Marietta's  Good 
Times  (Serial),  by  Marietta  Ambrosi :  A  Panorama  (Verse),  by  M.  J.  H.;  Cab  ana  Caboose  (The  Rise 
of  a  Railroad  Boy— Chapters  I,  II),  Kirk  Munroe;  Unappreciated  (Verse),  by  L.J.  Bridgman. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  January  :  Wentworth  Valley,  Blue  Mountains,  Austra- 
lia (Frontispiece) :  The  Pigmies  of  the  Great  African  Forest,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley;  Japonica  (Second 
Paper),  Japanese  People,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ;  A  Truce,  by  Mary  Tappan  Wright  (with  an  unpub- 
lished poem  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy);  The  Two  Gates,  by  Margaret  Vandegrift  ;  Modem  Fire 
Apparatus,  by  John  R.  Spears  ;  To  Carmine,  by  I.  D.;  lerry— Part  1  bird— Chapters  IV,  V  (bc^un 
in  June,  1890— to  be  continued);  Botticelli's  Madonna  In  the  Louvre,  by  Edith  Wharton  ;  Impressions 
of  Australia,  by  Josiah  Royce;  The  Rothenburg  Festival- Play,  by  E  H.  Lockwood  ;  Cou^t  Tennis, 
by  James  Dwight ;  Three  »  harades.  by  L.  B  R.  Briggs;  The  Water  Devil— A  Marine  Tale— by  Frank 
R.  Stockton  (to  be  concluded  in  February);  The  Architect's  Point  of  View,  by  William  P.  P.  Long- 
jbIIow  ;  The  Point  of  View ;  The  Philosophy  of  Flattery  ;  Vanity  in  Authors ;  Artists  as  Critics. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONNHLY.  Contents  for  January :  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare 
of  Science.    XI :  From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology  (Part  I),  by  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  L. 
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H.  D.;  The  Peopling  of  America,  by  M.  Armand  De  Quatrefages;  The  Development  of  American 
Industries  Since  Columbus.  II :  Iron  Mills  and  Puddling- Furnaces  (Illustrated),  oy  William  F.  Dur- 
fce;  Star- Streams  and  Nebulae,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss  ;  The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man 
(I),  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley:  The  Storage  of  Electricity  (Illustrated),  by  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph  D.;  Ele- 
mentary Botany  in  General  Education,  by  Prof  M.  Ward  ;  The  Intellij^ence  of  Cats,  by  W  H.  Larra- 
bee ;  Predisposition,  Immunity,  and  Disease,  by  W.  Bernhardt ;  The  Decline  of  Kural  New  England, 
by  »'rof  Amos  N.  Currier;  The  Principles  of  Decoration,  by  Prof  G.  Aitchison ;  Sketch  of  Elisha 
Mitchell  (with  Portrait);  Correspondence:  Individual  Economies:  The  Basis  of  Morality.  Editor's 
Table :  The  Evolutionary  View  of  Morality  ;  Culture  for  its  own  Sake.  Literary  Notices  ;  Popular 
Miscellany;  Notes. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  January.      Contents :  Fronti-piece  (The  Young  Michael  Angelo);  A  Talk 


About  Reading,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  Bare  Boughs  and  Buds  (Poem),  by  Celia  Ihaxter  •  Pic- 
ture (Santa  «  laus  in  Trouble);  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Traffbrd  (IX,  X.  XI,  XII),  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ; 
Little  Lizette  (Verse),  by  Katherine  S.  Alcorn  ;  A  Great  Industrial  School,  by  H   M.  Neale;  The  Boy 


Settlers  (Chapters  VI.  VII),  by  Noah  Brooks :  What  Could  the  Farmer  Do?  (Verse)  by  George  WilHam 
Ogden  ;  Lady  Jane  (Chapters  XXV,  XXVI).  hy  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison  ;  Pictures  (The  TolT-gate  Man 
and  the  Elephant);  Picture  (Santa  Claus  and  his  Body-Guard  ;  The  Boyhood  of  Michael  Angolo,  by 
Alexander  Black  ;  A  December  Ditty  (Verse),  by  Alice  Williams  Brotherton  ;  Klfies  Visit  to  Cloud- 
land  (I,  II,  III,  IV),  by  Frances  V.  Austen  ;  The  Golden  Fleece  (II),  by  Andrew  Lang  ;  Little  Hold- 
fast, by  Roswell  Smith  ;  Jack-in-the-Pulpit :  Introduction  ;  The  Yule  Log^An  Eskimo  loumal— The 
Watch  as  a  Compass — A  Long  Journey  for  What  ?— Seven  Thirsty  Elephants  (illustrated  by  Meredith 
Nugent) ;  A  Gentle  Reminder  (Verse),  by  Tudor  Jenks;  The  Letter-Box ;  The  Riddle-Box. 

THE  CENTURY  for  January.  Contents:  Portrait  of  Au^stus  Saint-Gaudens  (From  a  painting 
by  Kenyon  Cox);  Along  the  Lower  James,  by  Charles  Washmgtou  Coleman  ;  Kenyon  Cox,  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Coffin  »  An  Irish  Gentlewoman  in  the  Famine  Time,  by  Octave  Thanet ;  The  Two  Spirits,  by 
James  B.  Kenyon ;  Among  the  Mongols  of  the  Azure  Lake,  by  W.  Woodville  Rockhill ;  The  Me- 
moirs of  Talleyrand  (Introduction  by  the  American  Minister  to  France,  Whitelaw  Reid):  A  Strange 
Childhood— Talleyrand  and  Parisian  Society— Lafayette— The  American  Revolution— The  Duke  of 
Orleans— Origm  of  the  Revolution— Talleyrand  in  England— Talleyrand  in  America— TallejTand  and 
Hamilton — by  Talleyrand;  Pioneer  Spanish  Families  in  California,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn  ;  The 
Missions  of  Alta  California,  by  John  T.  Doric ;  A  Romance  of  Morgan's  Rough  Riders  (The  Raid, 
by  Basil  W.  Duke ;  The  Capture,  by  Orlando  B.  Wilcox;  The  Escape,  by  Thomas  H.  Hines);  Colo- 
nel Carter  of  Cartersville — III  (begun  in  November),  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  ;  Fireflies  by  Charles 
Henry  LUders;  Sister  Dolorosa— II  (begun  in  December),  by  James  Lane  Allen  ;  In  Maiden  Medita> 
tion,  by  George  A.  Hibbard  ;  Chinese  Music  (with  music),  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel ;  Nannie's  Career,  by 
Viola  Roseboro' :  Heart  Longing,  by  Constantina  E.  Brooks  ;  At  the  Town  Farm,  by  Esther  Bernon 
Carpenter;  Californiana  ;  Topics  ot  the  Time  ;  Open  Letters;  Bric-A-brac. 

THE  CHAUTAl'QUAN  for  January.  Contents:  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English 
People,  by  Edward  A  Freeman  ;  The  English  Constitution  (IV),  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.;  The  Religious  History  of  England  (IV),  by  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  ;  England  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  (Part  I),  by  Sarah  Oine  Jewetl;  The  English  Towns,  by  Augustus  I.  Jessopp,  D.  D.; 
Six  British  Lions,  by  James  Richard  Joy ;  A  Norman  Lady,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates ;  Sunday  Read- 
ings, selected  by  Bishop  Vincent ;  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Children  ?  (Part  Four)  by  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford  ;  Studies  in  Astronomy  (IV),  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss ;  Antinous  to  Hadrian  by  Clifford 
Lanier;  Bethany  Church  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  D.  D.;  How  the  People 
are  Counted,  by  H.  C.  Adams,  Ph  D.;  Andrew  Jackson,  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt;  How  to 
Succeed  in  Business,  by  S.  S.  Packard  ;  The  Mixed  Populations  of  Chicago,  by  John  (JIark  Ridpath, 
LL.  D.;  Plants  in  Legends,  by  Dr  Ferd.  Adalb.  Junker  Von  Langegg,  Woman's  Council  Table ; 
Color  in  House  Decoration,  by  Candace  Wheeler :  One  Truth  in  Life,  by  Lilian  Whiting  ;  Strangers 
in  B<»ton.  by  Mary  Recs  Mulliner;  A  Few  Words  for  the  Caged,  by  Olive  Thome  Miller;  Our 
Grandmother's  Manual,  by  Joel  Benton  ;  Keeping  a  Dairy,  by  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  ;  Dinner-Giving 
in  Washington,  by  Mrs  Carl  Barus  ;  The  Facts  and  the  Remedy,  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys ;  Gior- 

B'one,  bv  Sarah  K.  Bolton  ;  A   Heroine  of  Our  Day,  by  Kate  Carnes ;  Winter  Furnishing,  by  Susan 
ayes  Ward  ;  Training  Boys  and  Girls  in  Housework,  by  Harriet  Carter ;  Tenement  House  Visiting, 
by  Helen  Iselin  ;  Housekeeping  for  Two,  by  Rose  Lattimore  Ailing. 

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE  for  January.  Contents:  The  Light  that  Failed,  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling ;  In  an  Old  Garden,  by  Eben  E.  Rexford ;  The  New  Spanish  Inquisition,  by  Julian  Hawthorne ; 
Christmas  Gifts,  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart ;  **  I  Remember."  by  Francis  Wilson  :  Perversity,  by  Char- 
lotte Fiske  Bates;  The  Slate  of  Washington,  by  Moses  P.  Handy  ^  Anacreontic,  oy  Daniel  L.  Dawson ; 
The  Road  Movement,  by  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E  ;  "  Friend  Ohvia,"  by  Frederic  M.  Bird  ;  With  the 
Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 


TREASURE  TROVE  for  January.  Contents :  The  Valet  of  Count  Otto,  by  Chas.  A.  Peel ;  An 
Ancient  Conqueror,  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg;  Captain  Hull  and  His  Fight,  by  Col.  Shrapnel ;  Honest 
Stiches.  by  Mattie  Botiler ;  The  Day  orSmall  Things ;  Work  for  Busy  Fingers ;  Things  Worth  Know- 
ing ;  An  Adventure  with  a  Buffalo;  Mark  Twain's  Courtship,  by  J.  R.  D.;  Great  and  Small  (Poem); 
What  Is  In  Him  ?  by  Lucy  CJarke  ;  The  First  Hero  of  America,  by  Bertha  Watson  ;  Sights  at  the  Patent 
Office,  by  J.  R.  Lawrence  ;  In  Search  of  Gold  (Chapters  II,  III);  What  Women  Can  Do,  by  Abigail 
Allen;  Our  Dumb  Friends;  "Spatzonderkoff"  (A  Wonder  Story),  by  Amos  Wells ;  Sleep  and  Rest, 
by  H.  T.  Laeh ;  An  Underground  Fairy  Land,  by  F.  O.  Brewer ;  The  World's  Work,  by  Mark  Lane; 
Sitting  for  a  Picture,  by  A.  Comedy ;  The  Parable  of  Happiness  (Poem);  Pictures  from  Life ;  The 
Magic  of  Science,  by  Jno.  R.  Dennis  ;  Editor's  Desk  ;  Letter- Box. 

TABLE  TALK  for  January.  The  need  of  every  household  for  a  magazine  that  has  a  tendency 
to  lighten  its  labor  and  increase  its  comfort,  would  seem  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  Such  a  magazine 
IS  Table  Talk— bright,  facetious,  sensible.  The  January-  number  is  before  us,  and  is  the  initial  of 
the  sixth  volume.  Cookery  is  not  such  an  abstruse  science  that  ordinary  intelligence  may  not  fathom 
it,  if  the  practical  lessons  laid  down  each  month  in  Table  Talk,  by  that  eminently  practical  teacher, 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  be  carefully  read  by  those  who  desire  to  learn.  We  have  learned  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  friend,  and  should  be  very  loath  to  lose  its  monthly  visits.  We  suggest  to  our  readers  that  thev  be- 
nn  the  new  year  by  adding  Table  Talk  to  their  list  of  household  literature.  The  new  mentis  for 
January  will  be  a  relief  to  the  puzzled  brain  of  many  an  untrained  housekeeper.  For  $i.oo  a  year,  we 
do  not  know  where  else  to  look  for  so  much  value  to  women  as  in  Table  Talk.  Published  at  1617 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  E.  MASSE  Y,  Sup' t  Public  InstrucHon,     -     -    EdUor, 

J.  A,  McGIL  VRA  K,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     -    Associate  Editor, 


\Tlf  Jowmal  i»  »«m  to  every  OawUy  Superinlendent  and  DisMot  Clerk^  and  mtut  be  car^fMy  pre$erved 
bjf  them  a$  pmblie  properlg  and  troHtmiUed  to  their  sttoeeetors  in  qfice.j 


Special  Request. 

Every  Superintendent  and  every  District  Clerk  who  reads 
THE  Official  Department  of  this  Journal,  regularly  every 

MONTH,    is    hereby   REQUESTED    TO   CERTIFY  THAT    FACT,    BY   POSTAL 

card,  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  no.  407,  n. 
Twelfth  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  immediately  upon  receipt  of 

THIS   COPY  OF    THE  JOURNAL.        DISTRICT  ClERKS   WILL    PLEASE  USE 
THE  FOLLOWING  FORM  : 

Thereby  certify  that  I  read  the  Official  Department  of  the  Educational 
Journal  of  Virginia  regularly  every  month, 

{Signed)  . ,  Clerk, 

Post' Office, 

,  County, 

Superintendents  can  use  the  same  form,  substituting  "  Super- 
intendent "  FOR  "  Clerk,"  and  affixing  their  own  signatures. 

Every  Superintendent  and  every  Clerk  who  fails  to  com- 
ply WITH  THIS  REQUEST  BY  FEBRUARY  I5TH,  189I.  WILL  BY  SUCH 
failure    INFORM  US   THAT  HE    DOES    NOT    READ    THIS    DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  Journal  regularly  every  month,  and  our  record  will 

BE  MADE  accordingly.      APOLOGIES  AND  EXCUSES  ARE  UNNECESSARY. 
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The  Relation  of  Superintendents  to  Institutes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  State  makes  no  provision  for  the  support  of 
Institutes,  and  that  the  funds  applied  to  this  important  work  are  derived 
from  the  Peabody  Fund.  It  is  also  well  known  that  county  and  city  super- 
intendents are  responsible  for  the  qualification  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  In  them  alone  is  vested  by  law  authority  to  examine  and  license 
teachers.  If  the  adage,  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  be  true, 
then  by  similar  reasoning  we  conclude  that  as  is  ike  superintendent^  so  is 
the  teacher.  Whether  all  superintendents  feel  the  full  measure  of  their 
responsibility,  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know  that  every  superintendent 
who  has  taken  the  required  oath  of  office  has  assumed  an  obligation  to 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  And  certainly  the  duty  of 
examining  and  licensing  teachers  is  not  the  least  important  of  those  duties. 

A  superintendent  who  does  not  recognize  the  need  of  more  thorough 
training  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  teachers — we  care  not  what  their 
qualifications  may  be  educationally — is  not  faithfully  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office,  either  because  he  is  not  inspecting  the  work  of  his 
teachers,  or  because  he  has  fixed  a  very  low  standard  of  teaching  ability. 
Every  superintendent  who  reads  this  can  decide  for  himself  whether  his 
observation  of  the  work  of  his  teachers  is  taken  into  account  when 
licenses  are  issued,  or  whether  he  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  formal  examination  that  no  inspection  of  teachers'  work  is  necessary. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  from  our  observation^  a  superintendent 
who  fails  to  combine  these  tests  is  not  qualified  to  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office;  or  else  he  is  not  faithful  in  tJie  discharge  of  those  duties. 

It  is  conceded  that  well  organized  Institutes  are  valuable  instrumentali- 
ties for  the  improvement  of  teachers.  Intelligent  school  officers  recog- 
nize them  as  such,  and  wide-awake,  progressive  school  officers  exert  them- 
sdves  to  create  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Institutes  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  to  secure  their  attendance  upon  them.  The  fact 
that  the  State  makes  no  provision  for  Institutes  increases  the  obligation 
of  superintendents  to  utilize  to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  Institutes 
provided  by  the  Peabody  Trustees.  It  is  true  that  the  State  ought  to 
take  hold  of  this  work,  and  it  will  do  it ;  but  if  the  chief  school  officers 
of  the  counties  and  cities  fail  to  influence  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  generosity  of  the  Peabody  Trustees, 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  (the  superintendents)  would  take  any  stronger 
hold  of  the  work  even  if  the  Slate  did  provide  for  it.  School  officers 
must  interest  themselves  if  they  would  interest  others  ;  and  if  our  law- 
makers are  convinced  that  we  are  using  wisely  the  means  we  now  com- 
mand for  Institutes,  they  are  more  likely  to  respond  favorably  to  an 
appeal  for  funds  from  the  State. 
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A  superintendent  who  impresses  himself  upon  his  teachers  can  readily 
command  their  co-operation.  If  a  teacher  feels  that  his  superintendent 
is  earnestly  endeavoring^  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in  his  county, 
that  teacher  will  put  himself  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  superintendent. 
If  a  teacher  knows  that  his  superintendent  recognizes  the  value  of  Insti- 
tutes, that  teacher  will  imbibe  the  views  of  his  superintendent.  If  a 
teacher  knows  that  his  superintendent  attends  Institutes,  that  teacher  will 
attend  them.     In  short,  as  is  the  superintendent^  so  is  the  teacher. 


School  Hours  and  School  Holidays. 

From  letters  received  at  the  Central  Office  it  seems  that  some  dis- 
trict boards  have  not  complied  with  the  law  which  requires  that  the 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  school  and  the  time  allowed  for  recess 
shall  be  specified  in  contracts  with  teachers.  The  law  is  clear  in  regard 
to  this  matter ;  the  form  of  contract  furnished  provides  for  these  par- 
ticulars ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  comply  strictly  with  this 
law.  District. clerks  should  be  careful  to  fill  up  the  contracts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  action  of  the  boards.  If  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  school 
work  are  not  specified  in  contracts,  teachers  will  feel  at  liberty  to  open 
and  close  school  at  such  hours  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience.  Super- 
intendents should  promptly  correct  any  irregularity  on  the  part  of  dis- 
trict boards,  clerks,  or  teachers  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  law  requires  district  boards  to  declare  what  days  shall  be  holidays, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  superintendents  to  see  that  district  boards  do  so. 
To  secure  uniformity,  in  many  counties  district  boards,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  county  board,  determine  the  holiday  to  be  given  during 
the  year,  and  superintendents  notify  teachers  of  the  days  so  fixed. 
This  plan  works  well,  and  superintendents  of  counties  in  which  it  has 
not  been  adopted  are  requested  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  boards 
and  see  that  this  plan  is  adopted. 

Teachers  have  no  authority  to  close  school  on  any  other  school  days 
than  those  declared  to  be  holidays  by  district  boards,  and  a  superintendent 
violates  the  law  if  he  certifies  that  a  teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  for  any 
holiday  not  prescribed  by  district  boards.  The  fact  that  a  given  day  is  a 
legal  holiday  does  not  justify  a  teacher  in  closing  his  school  on  that  day, 
unless  the  district  board  authorizes  him  to  do  so.  Teachers  should  suffer 
loss  of  pay  for  every  day  they  close  school,  except  for  such  days  as  shall 
have  been  declared  by  district  boards  to  be  holidays.  Should  a  teacher 
persist  in  closing  his  school  on  any  other  school-days,  the  superintendent 
should  revoke  his  license. 
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Location  of  Peabody  Institutes. 

Dr.  Curry  promises  us  $2,500  for  Institutes  this  year.  This  amount 
will  enable  us  to  aid  the  Lynchburg^  Normal,  and  to  hold  two  other 
Institutes  for  white  teachers  and  two  for  colored.  The  Normal  organized 
at  Harrisonburg  last  summer  will  be  continued  this  year,  so  that  we 
have  now  to  locate  one  Institute  for  white  and  two  Institutes  for 
colored  teachers.  In  the  December  Journal,  school  officers  were 
requested  to  aid  in  locating  Institutes,  by  suggesting  such  places  as 
are  deemed  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  One  superintendent  (R.  B. 
Handy,  of  Northampton  county)  responded  to  that  request,  suggest- 
ing Onancock,  Accomac  county,  or  Williamsburg.  If  superintendents 
wish  to  have  the  claims  of  other  places  considered,  they  should  present 
them  at  once,  as  it  is  necessary  to  complete  all  arrangements  without 
delay. 

It  is  important  that  the  Central  Office  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing details : 

1.  Will  the  city  or  town  authorities  pay  all  incidental  expenses  of  an 
Institute?     (Peabody  funds  are  used  exclusively  for  pay  of  instructors.) 

2.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  buildings  to  be  used  by  the  Institute. 

3.  What  number  of  teachers  can  be  accommodated  in  and  near  the 
city  or  town,  and  at  what  rates  per  week  for  board,  washing,  etc.? 

4.  Will  the  superiptendent  take  charge  of  all  local .  arrangements  as 
soon  as  the  location  of  the  Institute  is  fixed,  and  work  earnestly  for  the 
success  of  the  Institute  until  its  close  f 

5.  State  any  special  advantages  of  the  place  recommended — the  senti- 
ment of  the  community,  &c.,  &c. 

While  the  State  Department  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  sug- 
gestions, it  desires,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  to  have  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  superintendents.  All  suggestions  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  make  the  Institutes  a  success, 
and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  superintendents  is  solicited. 

Superintendents  are  requested  not  to  make  arrangements  for 
holding  county  institutes  or  private  normals  uotil  all  arrangements  for 
Peabody  Institutes  shall  have  been  announced. 

Virginia  school  officers  and  teachers  can  convince  Dr.  Curry 
that  they  appreciate  the  increased  appropriation  by  attending  the  Insti- 
tutes. 
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'  Paragraphs. 

It  is  probable  that  a  conference  of  superintendents  will  be  called 
some  time  during  the  summer. 

At  the  close  of  the  current  school  year,  how  many  teachers  will 
report  no  visiis  from  the  county  superintendent  during  the  year  ? 

How  MANY  SUPERINTENDENTS  will  attend  Peabody  Institutes  this 
year? 

There  will  be  no  further  apportionment  of  State  school  funds  dur- 
ing this  school  year. 

Will  not  every  superintendent  urge  his  teachers  to  attend 
Peabody  Institutes  this  year  ?  We  hope  to  induce  railroad  authorities 
to  give  teachers  favorable  rates  of  transportation. 

Irregular  attendance  of  pupils  works  to  the  detriment  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  irregular  attendance  of  teachers  interferes  with  the 
efficiency  of  Institutes. 

In  preparing  teachers*  examination  questions,  how  many  superin- 
tendents confine  themselves  to  the  text- books  used  in  their  respective 
counties?  A  teacher  complains  that  a  superintendent  included  in  his 
questions  a  problem  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  arithmetic  used  in  his 
county !  • 


Items  from  Reports. 


Albemarle  Co. — Superintendent  Powers:  Our  attendance  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  and  yet  it  is  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  The  average  for  whites  for  December,  1889,  was  21; 
December,  1890,  it  was  22.  I  have  visited  ninety-two  schools,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  work  is  progressing  well. 

Caroline  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  I  have  recently  visited  the  graded 
school  at  Bowling  Green,  which  is  in  charge  of  two  of  the  best  female 
teachers  in  the  county.  This  is  a  model  school  in  many  respects,  and  is 
doing  good  work.  My  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  in  good  work- 
ing order, 

Carroll  Co, — Superintendent  Mitchell:  Contagious  diseases  have,  to 
some  extent,  interfered  with  attendance  of  pupils.    'More  than  usual 
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interest  is  manifested  in  methods  of  teaching^,  and  in  construction  of 
school-houses. 

Chesterfield  Co, — Superintendent  Blankingship:  The  tendency  of  the 
new  law  in  regard  to  pay  of  teachers  is  to  increase  the  number  of  schools. 
District  boards  cannot  or  do  not  resist  the  importunities  of  patrons. 

Franklin  Co, — Superintendent  Brown:  The  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment and  average  daily  attendance  are  much  better  than  last  month,  and 
the  averages  for  January  will  be  still  better. 

Gloucester  Co, — Superintendent  Hogg:  The  improvement  in  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  is  very  marked.  Some  of  the  schools  report 
the  highest  per  cent,  ever  reported  to  this  office.  The  schools  are 
decidedly  on  the  up-grade  in  every  department  of  the  work.        , 

Henrico  Co, — Superintendent  Fussell:  Our  schools  generally  are  doing 
well,  except  as  to  the  attendance,  which  has  been  reduced  in  certain 
localities  by  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases. 

Northampton  Co, — Superintendent  Handy:  I  am  in  favor  of  uniform 
State  examinations,  questions  being  issued  from  Central  Office  in  May  or 
September.  I  also  request  the  holding  of  a  Peabody  Institute  at  Onan- 
cock,  Accomac  county,  as  it  would  be  accessible  to  the  one  hundred 
white  teachers  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  If  that  is  not  possible,  Williams- 
burg )»ould  be  the  next  most  convenient  place. 

Page  Co, — Superintendent  Keyser:  The  average  attendance  of  pupils 
was  very  much  reduced  on  account  of  severe  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  December. 

Prince  Edward  Co, — Superintendent  Garden*  The  public  school  trus- 
tees of  this  county  perform  their  duties  well,  and  they  are  among  the 
best  men  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  Teachers  are  chosen 
because  of  their  superior  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  they  are  doing 
good  work.  Thomases  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling  dive  giving  general 
satisfaction. 

Prince  William  Co, — Superintendent  Thornton:  I  have  visited  nearly 
all  of  the  schools  in  this  county,  and  find  the  attendance  large  and  more 
regular  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  We  have  built  during  the  year 
several  excellent  school-houses,  and,  with  three  exceptions,  there  is  not  an 
indifferent  school-house  in  the  county. 
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The  County  Institute. 

All  associations  of  teachers  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  profession 
and  the  elevation  of  our  schools.  How  to  make  the  monthly  meetings 
most  beneficial  is  a  problem  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  our  best  edu- 
cators. 

7.  The  organization  should  be  simple  and  efficient  The  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  should  constitute  the  executive  committee  to 
arrange  time  and  place  of  meetings  and  to  prepare  and  distribute  pro- 
grammes. The  printed  programme  for  any  meeting  should  be  distributed 
at  the  previous  meeting.  Thus  no  time  need  be  wasted  in  preliminary 
work. 

2.  These  meetings  should  be  devoted  largely  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country  schools.  It  is  well  to  avoid  topics  relating  especially  to  the  graded 
school  work,  and  rather  to  select  subjects  of  special  interest  to  all  teachers. 
The  country  teacher  works  alone,  and  is  in  special  need  of  the  inspiration 
and  insight  to  be  gained  at  these  meetings. 

J.  Only  one  subject  should  be  considered  at  any  one  meeting.  Take  for 
example  history,  (i)  A  short  lecture  on  the  place  and  importance  of 
history  in  the  educational  work.  (2)  Paper  on  methods  of  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  primary  school.  (3)  Paper  on  methods  of  teaching  history 
in  the  intermediate  school.  (4)  Class  drill  in  teaching  primary  history. 
(5)  Class  drill  in  teaching  history  in  the  intermediate  classes.  (6)  Plans 
and  devices  for  the  more  efficient  teaching  of  history.  (7)  Discussion  of 
Stanley  HalFs  Method  of  Teaching  History,  or  some  similar  work.  (8) 
Brief  discussion  of  some  topic  of  current  book  of  State  Teacher's  Reading 
Circle. 

4.,  One  book  should  be  read  by  the  teachers  each  month.  It  is  better 
that  this  reading  should  be  in  the  line  of  the  Institute  programme.  We 
have  now  excellent  works  treating  of  the  subjects  of  greatest  interest  to 
teachers.  These  books  are  not  large  nor  costly.  The  executive  com- 
mittee can  secure  these  books  on  the  best  terms,  and  have  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. I  count  the  reading  of  the  books,  in  connection  with  the 
Institute  work,  invaluable. 

5.  Some  topic  in  the  current  book  of  the  State  Teacher's  Reading  Cir- 
cle should  be  discussed.  The  Reading  Circle  is  especially  calculated  to 
unite  and  elevate  the  great  brotherhood  of  teachers.  The  very  best  books 
are  selected,  and  no  teacher  can  afford  not  to  read  these  books.  Thus 
the  work  of  the  county  Institute  will  keep  each  teacher  en  rapport  with 
the  great  body  of  teachers. 

The  barrenness  of  ordinary  Institute  work  is  proverbial.  Effort  is 
diffused  over  too  wide  a  field.  Concentration  is  necessary  in  order  to 
inspirate  fruitful  thinking.     Nothing  seems  better  calculated  to  bring  out 
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the  bes\  results  than  the  concentrated  thought  of  all  the  teachers  of  a 
county  for  an  entire  month  upon  the  same  subject.  Then  by  devoting 
an  entire  day  to  the  presentation  and  comparison  of  views,  depths  can  be 
fathomed  and  heights  scaled.  Each  teacher  will  go  back  to  his  work 
with  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  the  subject. 

Books  contain  the  best  things  and  must  accompany  and  supplement 
oral  work.  This  is  true  of  every  step  in  professional  work  as  well  as  in 
school  work.  Only  half-thinkers  sneer  at  books.  When  such  educators 
as  W.  T.  Harris,  E.  C.  Hewett,  D.  Stanley  Hall,  and  F.  W.  Parker  em- 
body the  best  results  of  their  life  work  in  brief  manuals,  such  books  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  supreme  value  to  every  thoughtful  teacher.  Life  is  too 
short  for  each  teacher  to  do  all,  but  each  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
labors  of  all.  Thus  the  teachers  master  each  work  while  they  gradually 
accumulate  choice  professional  libraries. — ^J.  Baldwin,  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education, 


Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association. 

For  the  information  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  we  reproduce  the 
following  : 

Through  the  Lynchburg  papers  of  July  ii,  1890,  a  call  was  issued, 
requesting  all  white  teachers  in  the  city  to  meet  at  the  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association  Hall  at  8  P.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  tem- 
porary Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  association  at  some  future  time. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  teachers  responded,  most  of  whom 
were  attending  the  Lynchburg  Normal,  which  was  then  in  session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  State  Superintendent  John  E. 
Massey. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Massey  be  requested  to  preside 
over  the  meeting.  Mr.  Massey  took  the  chair,  and  announced  the  first 
thing  in  order  to  be  the  election  of  a  Secretary.  Superintendent  E.  C. 
Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  nominated  Mr.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  of  Portsmouth, 
who  was  elected. 

The  chair  then  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Theo.  J.  Wool,  of  Portsmouth,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  proceed  to  a  temporary  organization  of  the  Virginia 
State  Teachers*  Association,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organization  at  some  future  time.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynch- 
burg, and  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Portsmouth, 
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be  elected  President  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Association,  to  con- 
tinue until  the  first  meetinjf  of  the  permanent  association.  Adopted. 
Principal  Chapman,  of  Covington,  offered  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  we  request  all  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
of  white  schools  (public  and  private)  in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  meet 
with  us  at  Lynchburg,  some  day  to  be  named  hereafter,  in  July,  1891,  ta 
perfect  a  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association.     Adopted. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winston,  of  Richmond  College,  offered  (by  request^ 
the  following: 

Resolved,  ist.  That  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  appoint  the  following- 
committees  to  continue  until  a  permanent  organization  shall  be  effected: 

Executive  Committee. 

Committee  on  Programme. 

Committee  on  Constitution. 

Committee  on  Arrangements. 

Resolved,  2d,  That  the  Virginia  State  Journal  h^  requested  to  co-ope- 
rate with  us  in  this  work,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  sent  them  for  publication. 

Resolved,  3d,  That  each  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
be  requested  to  write  for  the  papers  of  his  locality,  setting  forth  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  association,  and  urging  all  white 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational  work  to  attend  the  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Lynchburg  in  July,  1891. 

State  Superintendent  John  E.  Massey,  Principal  Theo.  J.  Wool,  and 
others  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  importance  of  the  move,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  committees: 

Executive  Committee — John  A.  Cunningham,  Farmville;  Wm.  F.  Fox^ 
Richmond;  L.  R.  Holland,  Salem;  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Portsmouth;  W.  W. 
Robertson,  Staunton;  John  T.  West,  Norfolk  county;  W.  Taylor  Thom, 
HoUins;  Hugh  S.  Bird,  Williamsburg;  Frank  P.  Brent,  Onancock; 
Robt.  W.  Tunstall,  Norfolk;  J.  F.  Britt,  Norfolk;  John  W.  Wyatt, 
Lynchburg;  Wm.  E.  Coon,  Culpeper;  Wm.  T.  Carne,  Alexandria; 
Chas.  G.  Maphis,  Harrisonburg;  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winston,  Richmond; 
Miss  Celestia  Parish,  Farmville;  Miss  Pauline  Gash,  Farmville;  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Brown,  Lynchburg. 

State  Superintendent— ]oYi^  E.  Massey,  Richmond. 

Superintendent — E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg. 

Princ\pal—V^\iAA%  A.  Jenkins. 

Members  ex  officio. 

Committee  on  Programme — Wm.  F.  Fox,  Richmond;  Frank  P.  Brent, 
Onancock;  Miss  Celestia  Parish,  Farmville;  Chas.  Cocke,  Hollins; 
Wm.  H.  Kable,  Staunton. 
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Cammittee  on  Constitution — Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Portsmouth ;  Theo.  J. 
Wool,  Portsmouth ;  Hugh  S.  Bird,  Williamsburg. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — ^To  be  announced  hereafter. 

It  was  moved  that  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  conductor  of  the 
Lynchburg  Normal,  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  city  and 
county  represented  here,  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  teachers  of  their 
cities  and  counties.     Adopted. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  of 
the  temporary  organization. 


Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  next  feature  which  must  attract  the  attention,  in  investigating  the 
causes  which  have  been  most  potential  in  advancing  the  State  free  school 
system,  is  the  continuous  and  costly  effort  to  improve  the  teaching  service. 
Aside  from  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  prominent  positions,  the 
compensation  of  teachers  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  so  moderate  that 
persons  with  the  required  qualifications  would  be  allured  to  other  occu- 
pation by  larger  remuneration.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  un- 
certainties and  humiliating  conditions  surrounding  a  teacher's  employment 
are  frequently  such  as  to  drive  an  independent  and  self-respecting  person 
to  other  work  at  no  better  pay.^  For  these  and  other  reasons  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enumerate,  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  commence 
teaching  do  so  upon  the  understanding  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, arid  not  a  permanent  means  of  livelihood.  This  has  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  persons  completely, 
or  even  measurably,  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  schools.  This  has 
been  largely  so  from  the  beginning,  but  the  fact  has  been  more  prominent 
in  recent  years  because  the  quahties  which  constitute  a  good  teacher,  and 
the  vast  importance  of  having  such  qualities  in  every  school- room,  have 
come  to  be  so  much  more  generally  understood. 

The  best  statesmanship  of  New  York  appreciated  this  matter  from  a 
comparatively  early  date,  and  at  once  began  special  efforts  for  training 
competent  teachers  for  the  schools.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1826,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  referred  to  the  subject  in  these 
words: 

"  With  a  full  admission  of  the  merits  of  several  who  now  officiate  in 
that  capacity,  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  information  of  the  in- 
structors of  our  common  schools  does  not  extend  beyond  rudimental 
education;  that  our  expanding  population  requires  constant  accessions  to 
their  numbers;  and  that  to  reaJize  these  views,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
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new  plan  for  obtaining  able  teachers  should  be  devised.  I  therefore 
recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers.  A  compliance 
with  this  recommendation  will  have  the  most  benign  influence  on  indivi- 
dual happiness  and  social  prosperity.'* 

In  his  annual  message  in  1827,  the  Governor  recurs  to  the  subject  with 
added  emphasis,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  central  school  in 
each  county  for  the  special  education  of  teachers.  In  that  very  year  the 
Legislature  added  $150,000  to  the  capital  of  the  Literature  Fund  '*ta 
promote  the  education  of  teachers.*' 

From  this  time  there  was  much  discussion  of  th^  subject  until  a  statute 
was  enacted  in  May,  1834,  which  authorized  the  Regents  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  the  Literature  Fund  in  specially  educating  teachers,  and  this 
brought  into  existence  the  teachers*  classes  in  the  academies.  The  sum 
of  $500  was  given  to  purchase  books  and  apparatus  for  an  academy  in 
each  of  the  Senate  districts  as  they  then  existed,  and  the  further  sum  of 
$400  was  given  for  the  support  of  an  instructor  in  each  academy.  The 
classes  for  teachers  were  opened  in  these  academies  in  the  autumn  of 
1835.  In  succeeding  years  the  appropriations  were  increased,  and  thus 
the  number  of  classes  was  multiplied.  This  work  has  been  continuous 
to  the  present  time.  A  year  ago  the  supervision  of  these  classes  was 
transferred  from  the  Board  of  Regents  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  this  year  the  appropriation  was  raised  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000. 

In  April,  1843,  the  first  teachers*  institute  was  held  at  Ithaca.  There 
were  twenty-eight  teachers  present, fend  the  session  continued  twp  weeks. 
These  gatherings  of  teachers  were  at  first  voluntary,  but  soon  came  to  be 
regulated  and  supported  by  the  State.  In  later  years  they  have  been 
held  with  regularity  in  each  commissioner  district,  and  teachers  have  been 
paid  for  attendance,  while  attendance  has  been  compulsory. 

In  1844  the  first  State  normal  school  was  opened  at  Albany.  Others 
have  been  established  from  time  to  time  until  now  there  are  ten  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  eleventh  is  to  be  opened  in  the  coming  autumn. 
These  schools  have  real  estate  worth  $1,400,000,  and  furniture  and 
apparatus  valued  at  $150,000  more.  Last  year  they  had  all  told  6,468 
pupils  and  graduated  537.  The  State  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
institutions  last  year  $272,581.85.  In  March  last  the  name  of  the  original 
school  was  changed  to  that  of  **The  New  York  State  Normal  College,** 
and  it  will  hereafter  receive  only  pupils  who  have  more  fully  completed 
their  work  in  subject-matter  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  will  devote  its 
entire  time  to  the  technical  training  of  teachers,  not  only  for  the  elemen- 
tary but  the  advanced  schools. 

In  1870  the  city  of  New  York  opened  a  normal  college  for  the  purpose 
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of  preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  from  which 
the  supply  is  largely  drawn;  and  in  nearly  every  other  city  of  the  State 
special  schools  or  classes  are  continually  maintained  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  most  cities  of  the  State  no  teachers  are  certified  or  employed  who,  in 
addition  to  scholastic  attainments,  do  not  show  a  year  or  more  of  profes- 
sional training.  A  bill  to  establish  this  principle  in  all  cities  and  villages, 
employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  passed  the  last  Legislature  with 
but  little  opposition,  and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  for  want  of  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  The  law  would  only  have  hastened  matters 
somewhat.  The  inevitable  trend  is  in  this  direction.  The  city  that  does 
not  exact  as  much  will  soon  find  itself  behind  the  times.  With  or  with- 
out law,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  some  special  and  technical  training 
will  be  exacted  on  the  part  of  all  persons  seeking  employment  in  the 
schools  of  our  cities  and  villages. 

In  the  country  the  uniform  system  of  simultaneous  examinations  for 
teachers  and  the  multiplication  of  teachers*  training  classes  in  the  acade- 
mies and  union  schools  are  leading  steadilv  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Empire  State  has  a  proud  record  upon  this  matter,  and  I  refer  to 
it  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  She  commenced  the  work  of  training 
teachers  early.  I  do  not  claim  for  the  fathers  who  inaugurated  the  work, 
sixty  years  ago,  a  very  clear  comprehension  of  the  problems  involved. 
They  probably  knew  but  little  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  They 
were  not  thinking  of  technical  or  professional  training.  They  were 
looking  for  teachers  who  had  knowledge,  without  much  reference  to  the 
art  of  transmitting  it  successfully.  In  making  provision  at  public  expense 
for  even  the  education  of  such,  they  builded  up  academies  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  created  centers  where  learning  glowed  to  radiate  and 
illumine  all  the  country  round  about.  They  reared  and  trained  scholars 
who,  in  their  turn,  stimulated  and  promoted  educational  and  public 
school  development  everywhere.  They  heightened  the  general  intelli- 
gence, and  hastened  the  time  when  the  common  sentiment  of  the  people 
will  forbid  that  helpless  children  shall  be  delivered  into  the  care  of  other 
children,  or  of  weaklings  and  unfortunates  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as^ 
the  unfit  favorites  of  small  politicians  on  the  other.  They  opened  the 
way  for  the  early  understanding  of  the  difficult  problem  involved,  and 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  teachers  in  the  schools 
must  be  not  only  liberally  educated,  but  specially  and  technically  trained, 
or  come  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  service.  All  honor  to  the 
statesmanship  which  inaugurated,  as  well  as  to  that  which  has  since  sus- 
tained and  prosecuted  this  work  so  intelligently  and  generously.  It  has 
contributed  more  than  it  knew  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  health  of  the 
Commonwealth. — From  Address  of  Superintendent  Draper ^  N,  Y.  State 
Teachers'  Association^  July,  i8go. 


Magill's  History  of  Virginia,  Eevised  Edition, 

REQUIRED  TO  BE   USED   IN  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

WE  INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THE  MANY  IMPR0VKMENT8  AND  IN0RBA8KD  SIZE  OF  THIS  BOOK 
IT  18  IN  ETBRT  ESSENTIAL  A 

-A-    VITIGHI^I-A-    boob:. 

BesidM  snpplvingan  important  need  in  the  schools  not  otherwise  met,  we  feel  sure  it  wUl  supply  a.  place 
in  Tfrfdnia  history  not  filled  by  any  other  book.  It  is.  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  pride  that  we  sabmli 
to  YirgiPia  edncators  and  the  general  public  the  only  Virginia  History  compiled  by  a  Virginia  author  and 
published  by  a  Virginia  publishing  bouse. 

THE  STUDY  OF  VIRGINIA  HISTORY  IS  REQUIRED 

In  all  schools  in  the  State.    We  invite  school  officials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  ns  on  tbe 

HI.<«TORY  subject.    We  are  also  the  authorized  distributinc;  agents  for  all  B00K8  adopted  by  the  STATB 

BOABD  OF  EDUCATION,  and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same, 

should   be  addressed   direct  to  us. 

49^ We  also  supply  the  VIRQINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BBGISTEE  at  75  cts.  per  copy,  or  by  mail  postpaid 

at  90  cts.  ptv  oopv 

THOMAS'S  BLANKS  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING,  another  Virginia  production  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  exclusive  use  in  the  schools,  at  10  cts  per  copy,  with  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

For  ll.OO  each  we  mail  postpaid,  Book  of  School  Wa*-rant8  handsomely  printed,  containing  200  warrants 
in  escb  book.  For  county  funds  order  A;  State  Funds.  R;  District  Funds,  C.  These  Warrant  Books  ara 
made  on  diffe-ent  colors  of  paper,  so  there  will  be  no  tri'Uble  about  getting  them  mixed. 

4^  FOR  QUICK  BUSINESS  in  School  Books  and  School  Supplies  send  for  Price-Lists  and  Discounts. 

Jan.90-tf  Respectfully,        J.  p.  BELL  CO., 

Publishers,  Printers,  Stationers  and  Blank  Book  Mf  rs,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  ON  LONG  TIME. 


''KENMOR£«"  near  Amherst  Courthoiue.  Va.. 

A  very  valuable  school  property,  is  offered  as  above  on  most  liberal  terms.  Extensive 
buildings  of  every  kind  needed,  and  io6  acres  of  fertile  land,  much  of  it  well  set  in  grass 
and  clover,  are  embraced  in  the  property. 

Terms  will  be  liberal.     For  particulars  address  H.  A.  STRODE, 

Fort  Hill  Post-Office,  S.  C. 
January — 3t. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 

Dra^ver  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the  Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  i6 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 
double  the. money.  i  Jan.90— ly 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN    BOOK  CITMPANT. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY— Two- Book  Series. 

All  of  these  geographies  have  befeti  edited  with  j^eat  care  to  present  the  latest  informatipn  regard- 
ing the  geography  of  the  world,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries.  They 
also  lioye  spenal  editions  for  some  or  all  of  the  States. 

APPLETON'S  STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES. 

(Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Virginia.) 
APPLETON'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

APPLETON'S  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  elementary  book  is  objective  in  method.  In  the  advanced,  special  prominence  is  given  to 
industrial,  commercial,  and  practical  features. 

BARNES'S    NEW    GEOGRAPHIES.     (Byjames  Monteith.) 
BARNES'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

BARNES'S  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  special  feature  of  these  books  is  the  plan  of  teaching  by  comparison  or  association  of  ideas.  The 
advanced  book  includes  Physical,  Descriptive,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  Geography. 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ECLECTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  text  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  is  comprehensive  and  simply  worded.  The  maps  show  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth's  surface  fully  ana  accurately. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES.  I 

HARPER'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY.  \ 

HARPER  S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  introductory  book  is  written  In  narrative  ityle.    The  advanced  book  presents  physical  and  | 

political  elements  in  their  proper  order  of  sequence.  j 

NILES'S    GEOGRAPHIEiS.     (BySanfgrdNilcs.)  I 

NILESS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  i 

NILES'E  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY.  i 

The  elementary  book  consists  of  interesting  reading  lessons.    The  advanced  book  includes  Malhe-  { 

matical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geography.  .  ' 

SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

SWINTON'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

SWINTON'S  GRAMMAR.SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  text  of  these  books  is  carefully  graded  so  that  the  Introductory  connects  with  the  Grammar 
School  without  the  need  of  any  intermediate  manual.  The  advanced  book  includes  Physical,  Politi- 
cal, and  Commercial  Geography. 

0"P|?rtT  k  T     "IVm^T/^l?  ''  's  *'^^  constant  endeavor  of  the  American  Book  Com- 

niri:iV/l,/l.U  llVrl  l.  V  Ju«  pany  to  keep  all  of  Its  geographical  and  other  publications 
thoroughly  corrected  and  revised ;  but  sometimes  important  changes  occur  while  a  book  is  bemg 
printed  or  is  passing  into  the  pupils'  hands.  To  meet  such  a  contingency  we  have  tabulated  the 
results  of  the  Federal  Census  of  1890,  and  a  copy  of  this  table  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  any 
person  using  one  of  the  geographical  publications  of  the  American  Book  i  ompany.  •  This  table  can 
be  pasted  into  the  book  lor  reference.  Complete  price  list  will  be  mailed  on  application.  Correspon- 
dence with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  books  is  cordially  invited.    AJddress 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK:  CINCINNATI:  CHICAGO: 

806  and  808  Broadway.  137  Walnut  Street.  258 'and  260  Wabash  Ave. 
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[For  the  Journal.]        • 

The  Association,  Again. 

BY  A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR. 

Glancing  at  three  recent  numbers  of  a  certain  New  England  educa- 
tional journal  our  eyes  see  the  announcements  of  "  The  Fortieth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Michigan  Teachers'  Association,"  etc.;  "Kansas  State 
Teachers'  Association — Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting";  Thirty-seventh 
Gathering  of  New  Jersey  Teachers;  Thirty-seventh  of  Indiana;  Eleventh 
of  Maine;  Sixth  of  "Associated  Academic  Principals  of  New  York.*' 
Then  there  flashes  through  our  minds  the  remembrances  of  accounts  of 
"  big  meetings'*  of  teachers  in  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  not  many  months  ago,  and — where*  s  our  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation ?  States  whose  names  even  belonged  only  in  the  language  of 
wild  Indians  when  Virginia  was  a  flourishing  Commonwealth  are  an- 
nouncing the  twenty-eighth,  thirty-seventh,  fortieth  *' annual  meetings" 
of  their  teachers  !  Where's  our  Association  ?  A  faithful,  wide  awake, 
capable  superintendent  in  Richmond,  two  indefatigable  public  school 
principals  in  Portsmouth — in  fact,  voices  all  around  us  say,  "Coming, 
and  next  summer  at  that."  Well,  we  will  not  institute  comparisons,  for 
we  know  all  about  those  broad  areas  of  *'  public  lands  for  school  pur- 
poses" in  the  Northwest,  wealthy  population  of  the  North,  the  marvelous 
prosperity  of  the  New  South,  and,  alas  !  all  about  Virginia's  bearing 
"the  brunt  of  the  most  awful  conflict  of  arms  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
One  thing  we  do  know,  and  that  is,  that  although  Virginia  was  the  last 
of  the  States  of  the  "  New  South  "  to  "  boom,"  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  her  resources  are  greater,  her  industrial  future  more  promising,  than 
any  other  Southern  State  even.  And,  bye  the  bye,  we  have  heard  our 
Others  say  that,  back  in  the  sixties,  when  a  great  political  movement  was 
stirring  up  the  whole  county,  Virginia  was  the  last  to  take  a  certain  decided 
step,  but  when  she  took  it  did  she  lag  behind  the  others  ?  Just  so  when 
our  Teachers'  Association  is  organized  next  summer,  although  we  will 
be  the  last  set  of  teachers,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  country  to  "  associate," 
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we  want  to  boom  educational  matters  in  general,  and  public  schools  in 
particular,  until  conservative  Virginians  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  a  profession,  and,  maybe,  bye  and  bye,  show  that 
appreciation  in  the  providing  of  better  schools,  better  salaries,  better 
everything.  We  have  but  one  thing  to  fight  in  organizing  a  teachers' 
association,  and  that  is  the  ghost  of  a  former  one,  which  shows  its  grave- 
clothes  every  now  and  then. 

The  necessity  of  such  organization  is  too  apparent  to  be  more  than 
noticed.  The  doctors  met  at  Roanoke  last  summer,  the  dentists  at  Old 
Point,  the  newspaper  men  at  Richmond,  and  their  fellow  trumpeters  of 
Virginia's  prodigious  capacity  for  everything  great,  the  real  estate  men,  at 
Norfolk,  an  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Higher  Education  at  the 
White  Sulphur;  and  now  we  teachers  want  to  meet,  lay  our  heads  to- 
gether, and  encourage  the  passage  of  wisdom  and  experience  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day  is  co  -  operation— co  operation  among^ 
farmers,  laborers,  boss  painters,  master  mechanics,  professional  men,  rail- 
road presidents — even  among  nations,  as  is  instanced  by  the  history  of 
recent  financial  storm ;  and  not  long  ago  a  man  came  down  from  The 
Hub  and  huddled  us  all  together  in  one  big  co-operative  establishment, 
where  we  must  take  our  Mozart  as  well  as  our  meat  "  on  shares."  With- 
out going  to  this  length,  we  can  conclude  that  Virginia  teachers  would  do 
well  to  organize,  and  we  want  every  teacher  or  person  interested  in  edu- 
cation in  the  State  to  watch  this  Journal  and  the  daily  papers,  find  out 
about  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  summer,  and  do  all  he  or  she  can  to 
further  the  cause  by  talking  up  the  movement,  as  well  as  by  attending 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  close  of  the  present  school 
session. 


Language-  Reading. 

BY   R.  C.  METCALF,  SUPERVISOR   BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

What  is  it  ?  Do  we  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do  when  we  under- 
take to  teach  children  to  read  ?  We  see  a  man  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
newspaper,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  is  reading.     What  is  he  really  doing  ? 

We  go  into  a  class-room  and  find  a  boy  standing  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  and  calling  the  words  on  the  printed  page  so  that  we  who  listen  can 
easily  understand  all  that  is  said.  The  teacher  says  that  the  boy  is  read- 
ing^  and  we  readily  consent  to  that  statement. 

But  what  is  the  boy  really  doing  ? 

The  man  is  reading  his  newspaper  silently.    The  boy  is  reading  from 
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his  book  orally.  Both  are  getting  the  thoughts  expressed  on  the  printed 
page  ;  but  the  boy  not  only  gets  the  thought  but  he  expresses  it  aloud  in 
the  words  of  the  book. 

Silent  reading  is  getting  or  gathering  thought  from  a  written  or  printed 
page.  Oral  reading  is  that  and  something  more.  Silent  reading  is 
getting  thought.  Oral  reading  is  getting  thought  and  immediately 
expressing  it  aloud  in  the  very  words  of  the  book  or  paper. 

Nearly  all  reading  is  silent.    Very  few  of  us  read  aloud  one  minute  a 
day.     How  important,  then,  to  train  children  to  read  silently ! 
•    How  can  it  be  done  ? 

Suppose  the  teacher  puts  an  interesting  book  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  of  her  class  and  requires  them  to  read  five  minutes  silently.  Now 
they  close  the  books  and  tell  the  teacher  what  they  have  read — not  in 
the  words  of  t6e  book — that  would  be  impossible — but  in  their  own 
words.  During  the  five  minutes  of  silent  reading  the  pupils  had  gathered 
some  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  writer.  Now  they  clothe  these 
thoughts  in  other  words — in  their  own  words.  Suppose  the  pupils  re- 
ceive such  training  ten  minutes  per  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  that  they  go  to  school  to  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
What  power  would  be  gained  by  the  pupils  thus  trained !  After  a  few 
years,  put  a  geography  or  history  into  their  hands  and  ask  them  to  read 
for  an  hour.  How  easy  the  work  of  the  pupil  after  his*course  of  training 
in  silent  reading ! 

It  seems  very  strange  that  such  training  is  not  universal  in  the  schools. 
And  yet  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen  such  exercises  in  five  years.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  many  similar  exercises  are  given. 

But  the  teacher  tells  us  that  she  has  hardly  time  to  do  well  what  is  now 
required.  How  can  she  do  more!  Yes,  the  teacher  ife  right.  She  has 
hardly  time  to  do  what  is  required.  If  she  is  to  do  more,  some  one  must 
tell  her  haw  or  when. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  farmer  started  for  market  with  a  load  of  wood. 
The  horse  was  a  good  one  and  the  load  was  not  over  heavy.  But  the 
fiarmer  added  his  own  weight  to  the  load  and  from  time  to  time  invited 
others  to  ride.  Soon  the  good  horse  was  tired.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  wheels  began  to  turn  hard  upon  the  axles  and  to  cry  out  as  if  in  pain. 
Now  and  then  the  bystanders  gave  the  farmer  some  well -intended  and 
pertinent  advice.  Why  didn't  he  get  off,  and  sorest  the  poor,*  weary 
horse?  Why  didn't  he  grease  the  wheels  ?  But  all  this  advice  was  re- 
jected— for  whoever  heard  of  a  farmer  walking  to  market  with  a  load  of 
wood  !  And  as  to  greasing  the  wheels,  why,  he  had  no  time  ! 

Ill-considered  requirements,  pet  theories  to  be  wrought  out  in  the 
school-room — demands  upon  the  schools  for  what  the  church  and  the  home 
are  responsible — all  these  add  a  deal  of  weight  to  the  grievous  load  that 
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the  teacher  is  trying  to  carry.  And  then  if  the  wise  ones,  who  know  all 
about  it,  would  only  step  forward  and  tell  how  it  should  be  done — O  how 
it  would  grease  the  wheels  ! 

One  way  of  helping  all  along  the  line  is  to  give  just  such  training  as 
has  been  suggested.  A  few  minutes  each  day  now  will  save  a  deal  of 
trouble  by  and  by. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  listen  to  good  oral  reading.  Macaulay  was  a 
wonderful  writer,  because  his  choice  of  words  was  made  with  so  much 
skill  that  words  and  thoughts  seen)ed  to  make  sweet  music  together. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  good  oral  reader.  His  voice  blends  harmoniously 
with  the  sentiment  expressed.  The  very  feeling  of  the  writer  finds  inter- 
pretation and  is  delicately  transferred  to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners. 

A  good  oral  reader  must  have  control  over  his  organs  of  speech.  As 
well  might  one  expect  to  become  expert  in  the  manipulation  of  the  keys 
of  the  piano,  without  practice,  as  to  use  his  vocal  organs  with  skill  with- 
out careful  and  long  continued  exercise. 

May  not  the  teacher  save  much  time  and  strength  by  devoting  a  few 
minutes  daily  to  the  training  of  her  pupils'  voices? 

See  how  carefully  the  good  teacher  of  music  insists  upon  special  drill 
in  the  use  of  voice  or  fingers.  See  how  carefully  the  teacher  of  penman- 
ship trains  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  the  hand,  and  the  fingers  by  means  of 
a  hundred  exercises  for  giving  grace  of  movement  and  skill  in  execution. 
How  such  training  " greases  the  wheels**  and  makes  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  less  irksome  and  more  successful ! 

And  why  may  it  not  he  just  as  wise  for  the  teacher  of  oral  reading  to 
train  the  delicate  muscles  that  form  the  organs  of  speech?  Or  why 
should  one  expect  the  **  wheels'*  to  turn  easily  when  ordinary  care  has 
been  denied  them  ?  May  not  the  dismal  sounds  which  they  give  out  sug- 
gest the  remedy  that  may  work  their  cure  ? 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  reading  is  "getting  thought.'*  This 
being  true,  the  thought  side  of  the  reading  exercise  should  be  made  most 
prominent.  Demand  an  expression  of  thought — but  not  until  the  thought 
first  exists  in  the  mind.     Without  this,  expression  is  simply  mechanical. 

Do  not  ask  the  pupil  to  read  aloud  what  he  has  not  first  read  silently. 
Let  him,  at  least,  have  as  fair  treatment  as  we  should  demand  for  our- 
selves if  called  upon  to  entertain  a  company  by  our  reading.  So  called 
" sight-reading'*  for  children,  is  productive  of  more  harm  than  good. 
''Sight-spelling,**  if  the  term  may  be  used  to  apply  to  the  attempt  at 
spelling  unfamiliar  words,  is  an  exercise  quite  as  sensible. 

And  then,  when  the  reading  is  finished,  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lesson  read.  They  have  gathered  thoughts;  let  them  ex- 
press those  thoughts  in  their  own  words.  This  exercise  is  helpful  in 
several  ways. 
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First.  The  pupil  learns  that  his  reading  is  a  special  opportunity  given 
him  for  learning  something.  The  product  of  his  reading  is  to  be  de- 
manded of  hiro. 

Secondly.  In  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  he  has  gleaned  in  his 
reading  he  is  learning  to  use  his  mother-tongue  correctly  and  with  facility. 

Silent  reading  and  oral  reading  thus  bring  to  us  one  goal,  viz.,  a  good 
use  of  English.  How  much  easier  our  work  would  be  if  our  pupils  could 
understand  good  English,  and  could  use  it !  How  our  troubles  m  geo- 
graphy and  history  would  disappear  if  the  task  for  the  pupils  was  a 
smooth  and  delightful  path  !  Even  the  pitfalls  in  arithmetic  might  be 
shunned  could  they  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  a  good  understanding  of 
English.  Yes,  some  forethought  and  a  goodly  share  of  common  sense 
will  "grease  the  wheels"  wonderfully.  Many  teachers  are  now  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  class-room.  Many  more  are  anxiously  reaching  out 
for  better  methods.  All,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  welcome  even 
the  suggestion  of  a  new  idea.  With  this  spirit  pervading  a  corps  of 
teachers,  progress  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. — Common  School 
Education, 


Professional  Improvement. 

Several  years  ago  a  young  man  who  was  graduated  from  college  en- 
tered upon  teaching,  choosing  the  profession  because  he  deemed  it  a 
useful  one.  He  was  appointed  as  second  assistant  in  a  school  where 
eleven  teachers  were  employed.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  6rst  assistant, 
or  vice-principal,  left,  and  this  man  took  his  place.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  the  principal  left,  but  the  vice-principal  was  not  his  successor. 
When  he  inquired  the  reason  the  school  officer  said:  •'You  understand 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  so  on,  but  we  don't  want  our  principal  to  teach 
them,  because  the  classes  are  so  small;  we  want  a  man  for  principal  who 
is  a  good  manager  of  boys,  and  don't  care  much  whether  he  knows  the 
higher  branches  or  not." 

This  statement,  in  other  words,  told  the  college  graduate  that  they 
wanted  a  man  who  understood  pedagogy — a  matter  he  had  ignored.  He 
came  with  pride  in  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  given 
small  classes  that  were  preparing  for  college;  this  is  a  small  interest  in 
the  public  schools  of  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants.  The  princi- 
pal must  meet  the  demands  of  a  hundred  boys  who  are  preparing  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  living,  and  possibly  that  of  their  parents. 
This  is  an  immense  interest;  the  whole  town  feels  it.  The  classes  under 
his  charge  are  large  and  representative.  To  manage  them  well  and 
satisfy  the  public,  a  man  needs  something  besides  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek;  he  must  be  able  to  educate  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term. 
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The  Board  of  Education  know  this  and  look  for  a  pedagogical  man, 
though  they  don't  express  themselves  in  this  way.  They  call  it  manage- 
ment; it  is  management,  as  we  teachers  technically  understand  it»  and  a 
good  deal  more. 

A  great  number  of  teachers  are  heeding  the  earnest  call  to  advance- 
ment; some  write,  saying  they  have  taken  up  Latin  and  Greek,  French 
and  German.  One  cannot  but  sympathize  with  such  teachers  if  he  does 
not  approve  of  their  course.  The  great  demand  is  for  a  knowledge  of 
pedagogy.  Why,  then,  take  up  Latin  and  Greek?  The  young  man 
referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  article  should  have  taken  up  the  study 
of  pedagogy.  Because  he  neglected  this  he  was  passed  by  when  the 
School  Board  was  in  search  of  a  principal. 

A  few  words  of  plain  advice  to  those  who  seek  to  advance:  Your 
knowledge  as  a  teacher  will  divide  itself  into  two  great  classes — informa- 
tional and  professional.  Once  it  was  sufficient  to  have  the  former,  now 
it  is  demanded  that  the  teacher  have  the  latter  also.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  plan  of  most  of  the  States  to  have  four  classes  of  teachers — third, 
second,  and  first  grade  and  professional  grade.  Each  of  these  classes 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  both  informational  and  professional 
knowledge.     This  is  planned  out  in  this  course. 

Suppose  a  teacher  belongs  to  the  third  grade  and  has  determined  to 
advance.  Our  advice  is  to  see  what  the  line  of  informational  work  is 
that  he  must  do  to  enter  the  second  grade,  and  also  the  line  of  profes- 
sional work.     This  last  consists  of  four  divisions: 

1.  History  of  education. 

2.  Principles  of  education. 

3.  Methods  in  education. 

4.  Systems  in  education. 

For  the  third  grade  the  teacher  should  know — 

1.  Something  about  Frcebel,  Pestalozzi,  Mann,  Page,  Johonnet, 

Parker,  etc. 

2.  A  good  outline  of  principles. 

3.  A  good  idea  of  method. 

4.  A  good  idea  of  a  system  of  study  for  a  school. 

If  the  teacher  belongs  to  the  second  or  first  grade  he  will  pursue  a 
similar  course,  but  a  more  advanced  one.  If  he  belongs  to  the  profes- 
sional grade  (holds  a  State  certificate  or  normal  diploma)  he  will  still 
pursue  these  four  divisions  of  study,  for  the  field  is  so  large  that  he  will 
not  have  gone  over  it.  He  can  well  spend  three  years  upon  it  when  he 
has  proven  himself  a  professional  teacher. — School  Journal, 
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School  Discipline. 

BY  SUPT.  R.  G.  YOUNG,  HELENA,  MONT. 

The  subject  of  discipline  in  the  school-room  is  one  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions; it  is,  furthermore,  one  upon  which  all  are  agreed  so  far  as  to  hold 
it  to  be  essential  to  a  good  school. 

As  to  the  methods  of  securing  and  maintaining  it,  however,  there  is  a 
very  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

Good  discipline  requires  the  observance  of  school  law. 

Law  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  penalties — in  fact,  without  penalties 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  law.  Any  law  deprived  of  its  penalty  clause 
becomes  merely  a  rule  of  action,  destitute  of  legal  force.  If,  then,  laws 
be  formulated  for  the  government  of  schools,  their  violation  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  offender. 

We  are  thds  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  punish- 
ments. 

We  have  reached  an  age  when  corporal  punishment  is  exceedingly 
unpopular;  so  much  so  that  in  many  places  it  has  been  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  order  of  the  boards  of  education. 

Depriving  pupils  of  recess  is  prejudicial  to  their  health,  and  hence  is 
not  advisable.  Detaining  them  after  school  hours — one  pet  method  of 
thousands  of  teachers — is  severely  condemned  by  the  best  authorities  on 
school  management.  On  this  point  we  find  in  the  proceedings  of  a  cpn- 
vention  of  superintendents,  held  as  late  as  October  25th,  the  following  reso- 
lution: ^'Resolved,  That  keeping  after  school  and  assigning  lessons  as  a 
means  of  punishment  is  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  and 
should  be  discouraged." 

Dismissal  from  school  is  the  severest  penalty  known  to  school  govern- 
ment, and  hence  should  be  resorted  to  only  under  the  most  aggravating 
circumstances.  What,  then,  is  left  for  a  teacher  to  do  ?  There  seems  to 
be  but  one  thing:  namely,  to  get  along  without  the  necessity  of  punishing. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  school  management,  the  best 
disciplinarians  do  the  least  punishing.  (The  perfect  disciplinarian  will 
doubtless  not  do  any.)  Their  policy  is  to  prevent  violation  of  school  law 
rather  than  to  punish  offenders. 

Success  in  discipline  unquestionably  depends  much  upon  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher.  She  who  is  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  bright  and 
attractive,  full  of  energy  and  always  self-possessed,  certainly  has  some 
advantage  over  those  destitute  of  these  qualifications;  but  these  are  not 
sufficient  to  insure  success. 

A  close  study  of  the  question  for  many  years  has  convinced  us  that 
the  great  secret  of  success  in  discipline  lies,  first,  in  so  programming  the 
work  of  the  day  that  "every  minute  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
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four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  calls  for  the  performance  of  some  particular 
duty;  and,  secondly,  the  most  tenacious  persistence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  that  "  every  duty  shall  be  thoroughly  performed  at  the  proper 
time/' 

If  the  teacher  does  this,  the  problem  of  discipline  is  largely  solved. 
If  she  does  not  do  it,  she  is  doomed  to  be  a  failure  as  long  as  she  is  in 
the  profession.  If  the  exercises  of  the  day  have  been  so  arranged  that 
there  are  no  vacant  moments,  it  then  remains  only  for  the  teacher  to  hold 
each  pupil  strictly  to  the  work  in  hand.  To  do  this  she  must  keep  each 
pupil  under  «the  closest  scrutiny,  at  least  until  habits  of  close  application 
have  been  formed. 

While  conducting  one  recitation  she  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  pupils 
of  the  other  classes.  Any  tendencies  to  idleness  must  be  instantly 
checked,  the  pupil  being  made  to  feel  that  there  is  just  time  enough,  and 
no  more,  to  learn  the  lesson  assigned. 

When  the  recitation  in  progress  is  concluded,  the  books^etc,  pertain- 
ing to  that  work  should  be  laid  aside,  those  of  the  next  lesson  taken  from 
V  the  desk  and  opened  at  the  proper  page  (all  being  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher),  and  the  lesson  to  be  studied  carefully  and  specifically 
assigned.  Special  attention  should  he  called  to  the  more  difficult  parts, 
explanations  made  if  necessary,  the  important  and  unimportant  parts 
pointed  out;  in  short,  such  directions  should  be  given  as  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  study  intelligently. 

When  every  pupil  is  quietly  at  work,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should 
the  teacher  give  her  attention  to  the  next  recitation. 

This  vigilance  must  be  maintained  day  after  day  and  week  after  week, 
but  if  maintained  in  a  cheerful  yet  business-like  way,  the  burden  of  pre- 
serving order  will  be  greatly  lessened  and  the  teacher's  duties,  though 
laborious,  will  be  pleasant. 

Teachers  break  down  more  from  worry  than  overwork.  Anything  that 
will  lessen  the  former,  even  though  it  may  increase  the  latter  somewhat, 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  teacher  and  beneficial  to  the  school.  Give  the 
subject  careful  study,  and  the  plan  a  thorough  trial  and  report  results. — 
Northwest  Journal  of  Education, 


On  Teaching  Spelling. 

BY  SUPT.  H.  N.  MERTZ,  STEUBENVILLE,  O. 

In  nearly  all  our  spelling  and  word-books  is  found  a  treatment  of 
homonyms  that  is  fundamentally  wrong.  It  violates  a  psychological  prin- 
ciple. The  principle  is  this  :  The  mind  with  ease  receives  and  retains 
impressions  of  well  marked  characteristics  of  things.     In  other  words,  the 
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impression  made  by  a  thing  differing  widely  from  any  other  thing  which 
is  presented  to  the  mind  at  the  same  time  will  be  well  defined  and  lasting. 
But  if  two  or  more  things,  nearly  resembling  each  other,  are  presented  at 
the  same  time,  it  becomes  difHcult  to  remember  their  distinguishing 
marks,  and  the  ihihd  is  prone  to  transfer  these  marks  of  difference  from 
one  of  the  objects  to  the  other.  Thus,  I  am  introduced  to  two  strangers, 
Dodson  and  Hodson,  who  resemble  each  other  in  all  points  save  the  one 
of  the  color  of  their  hair.  Dodson  rejoices  in  jet  black  locks,  while 
Hodson  enjoys  a  head  of  fiery  hue.  It  will  certainly  be  easy,  I  say  to 
myself,  to  distinguish  between  these  two  men.  A  few  days  after  the 
introduction  I  meet  one  of  the  men,  and  at  once  think  of  their  differ- 
ences— one  has  red  hair,  the  other  black,  and  ikis  one  has  black  hair; 
therefore  this  is— this  is — Hodson  or  Dodson,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  tell  which.  If  I  only  knew  that  Hodson  has  red  hair,  I  should  be 
relieved  of  my  embarrassment;  for  this  one  has  not  red  hair,  and  there- 
fore I  should  know  it  must  be  Dodson.  But  as  it  is,  I  am  bewildered. 
The  knowledge  I  have  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  these  two  persons 
from  each  other  is  worthless.  Now  had  I  met  one  of  them  and  formed 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  him  before  meeting  the  other,  how  easy  it 
would  be/or  me  to  remember  the  distinguishing  marks  of  each.  I  should 
simply  have  to  refer  the  color  of  the  hair  of  the  man  I  meet  to  that  of 
the  man  I  know  so  well ;  if  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  his,  it  is  my  old 
friend ;  if  not,  it  is  my  new  acquaintance.  This  principle  is  the  one 
which  underlies  Jacotot's  system  that  required  the  pupil  to  learn  a  little 
thoroughly  and  then  refer  all  things  to  this.  » 

Now  for  the  application.  In  teaching  the  spelling  of  homonyms,  the 
usual  course  is  to  bring  the  words  into  juxtaposition.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  in  two  short  sentences,  the  one  immediately  following  the  other. 
Often  the  words  are  worked  into  a  simple  sentence.  For  example:  **  Did 
you  see  the  ship  sailing  over  the  sea  f  *'  Send  the  pale  maid  with  the 
pat/  of  milk.**  Sometimes  the  homonyms  are  defined  thusiy^a,  an 
insect ;  ^ee,  to  run  away. 

The  effect  of  bringing  these  words  together  in  this  way  when  they  are 
first  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
produced  in  my  mind  when  I  was  introduced  to  my  friends,  Hodson  and 
Dodson.  He  remembers  that  see  and  sea  each  spells  se,  and  that  one  of 
the  words  means  to  perceive  and  the  other  means  the  waste  of  waters; 
but  which  means  the  one,  which  the  other — he  is  *'  al  sea.'*  So  of  the 
other  words,  pa/e  and  pat/,  flea  andyfe^. 

A  correct  method  would  require  one  word  of  these  pairs  to  be  thor- 
oughly learned  before  the  other  is  presented.  The  one  first  given  should 
be  the  one  most  commonly  used  by  the  child,  and  it  should  be  taught  in 
sentences  so  thoroughly  that  the  child  writes  it  automatically  when  the 
idea  it  signifies  is  presented.     Then  the  other  Word  may  be  given  with 
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the  statement  that  here  is  another  word  of  the  same  sound  as,  say,  flea^ 
but  meaning  to  run  away,  and  spelled  yfe^.  The  child  knows  how  the 
name  of  the  insect  is  spelled,  and  when  in  after  life  he  wants  to  write  the 
word  meaning  to  run  away,  he  is  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  spelling,  since  it 
must  be  different  iromf-l-e-a. 

This  may  seem  like  a  trifling  matter.  But  it  has  been  said,  "  Attention 
to  trifles  leads  to  success,  and  success  is  no  trifle."  Indeed,  when  it  is 
said,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Dean,  of  Hyde  Park,  **  The  difficulties  of 
teaching  the  [English]  language  are  largely  orthographical  and  etymo- 
logical," it  would  seem  that  anything  that  may  help  to  improve  methods 
of  teaching  spelling  is  no  trifle.  There  are  no  words  in  the  language  of 
more  common  use  than  a  very  large  number  of  the  troublesome 
homonyms.  Look  over  any  piece  of  ordinary  English  and  observe  how 
numerous  they  are.  Such  words  as  there  and  their ;  tOy  too^  and  two  ; 
new  and  knew  ;  no  and  know ;  meet  and  meat ;  by  and  buy ;  rode^  road 
and  rowed ;  pair^  pear  and  pare^  etc.,  bristle  on  every  page.  These 
words  come  to  be  spelled  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  every  person  who 
has  much  writing  to  do ;  but  who  but  the  primary  teacher  knows' at  what 
cost  of  time  and  patience  the  ability  to  spell  the  words  has  been  acquired  ? 
If  we  can  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  difficult  art  of  English  spelling  by 
the  application  of  some  common -sense  principles,  we  shall  be  doing 
well. — Journal  of  Education, 


The  Nature  and  Value  of  Arithmetical  Analysis  as  a  Discipline. 

BY  Z.   RICHARDS. 

Much  is  said  and  written  concerning  the  value  of  arithmetic,  or  of 
mathematics,  as  a  disciplinary  study.  The  chief  value  of  the  study  of 
arithmetic  as  a  disciplinary  study,  which  is  often  overestimated,  consists 
in  the  analysis  of  arithmetical  problems. 

Before  any  problem  can  be  solved,  the  linguistic  conditions  of  the 
problem  must  be  clearly  understood.  In  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  these  conditions,  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  give  a  logical  analysis  of 
them.  But  this  logical  analysis  cannot  be  stated  in  language  until  the 
pupil  has  learned  the  language  of  arithmetic— ^lH  acquisition  that  is 
generally  undervalued  in  giving  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic. 

All  the  first  lessons  in  numbers  should  be  so  given  as  to  make  the  pupil 
familiar  with  the  language  of  numbers.  But  as  soon  as  he  has  learned 
the  meaning  of  arithmetical  terms,  and  has  become  familiar  with  the  only 
four  ways  of  using  the  only  four  varieties  of  numbers,  he  may  be  taught 
to  solve  problems  by  analysis,  and  not  before. 

Pure  arithmetic  ought  always  to  be  mastered  at  first,  because  logical 
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arithmetic,  or  the  solution  of  problems,  requires  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  arithmetical  language  and  signs,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  But  as  the  reasoning  powers  are  generally  developed  slowly, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  adapt  the  problems  to  the  degree  of  mental 
development.  The  degree  of  a  pupil's  mental  development  can  be 
measured  by  his  command  of  language,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  facts. 
The  common  custom  of  requiring  young  children  to  analyze  intricate 
problems,  or  to  originate  problems  before  they  have  learned  the  language 
of  numbers,  is  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  even  stultifying  to  uncultured 
minds.  Processes  of  logical  analysis  may  be  memorized,  it  is  true,  so 
that  even  very  young  children  may  be  able  to  solve  simple  problems 
which  resemble  one  another,  and  make  their  untrained  hearers  wonder, 
but  their  processes  of  solution  are  all  memorized  and  are  applicable  to 
only  one  or  two  classes  of  problems,  without  securing  any  valuable  dis- 
cipline of  the  reasoning  powers.  Give  such  pupils  a  new  problem,  with 
different  conditions,  and  they  will  fail  until  they  memorize  a  new  process. 
Pupils  trained  in  this  mechanical  way  will  never  be  able  to  solve  and 
analyze  problems  having  new  and  complete  conditions,  without  assistance. 
Such  training  fails  to  meet  the  approval  of  every  philosophical  and 
thoughtful  teacher,  yet  these  views  are  not  generally  recognized,  either 
by  teachers  or  authors  of  arithmetic.  Very  many  young  children  are 
put  to  the  work  of  solving,  and  even  of  making,  problems  before  they 
have  learned  the  language,  or  even  the  meaning  of  numbers.  The  ab- 
surdity and  uselessness  of  this  practice  can  be  shown  in  the  waste  of  time 
and  numerous  difficulties  which  are  so  common  in  the  mastering  of  arith- 
metic. We  may  just  as  reasonably  require  our  pupils  to  study  geogra- 
phy, history,  etc.,  before  they  learn  to  read  our  language. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  "The  Natural  Arithmetic"  is  the  first  and 
only  work  which  at  the  very  beginning  requires  pupils  to  become  familiar 
with  the  language  of  arithmetic.  Every  successful  pupil  in  arithmetic 
must  understand  the  meaning  of  arithmetical  terms  and  signs  used  for 
whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  he  must  know  all  the  tables,  or  how 
many  units  of  one  denomination  make  a  unit  of  the  next  higher  denomi- 
nation.— Southwestern  Journal. 


A  Plea  for  Individual  Work. 

BY   HARRIET   H.  HICKOX,  OMAHA. 

Every  student  of  child  nature  and  child  culture  finds  in  every  primary 
room — even  the  best — certain  conditions  and  certain  results  that  are  far 
from  ideal.  Every  teacher  is  often  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  per- 
plexities, but  at  present  no  one  is  so  heavily  burdened  as  the  primary 
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teacher.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  thrown  much  light  upon  our 
work  in  theory,  and  while  we  gladly  accept  the  knowledge  of  better 
things  we  are  not  yet  free  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  older 
school  which  owed  its  existence  to  an  altogether  different  idea  and  ideal. 
Thus  the  thinking,  earnest  teacher  is  continually  striving  to  keep  peace, 
as  it  were,  between  what  her  best  judgment  tells  her  she  ought  to  accom- 
plish and  what,  by  virtue  of  necessity,  she  does  accomplish. 

We  theorize  of  "freedom,"  of  *'  harmonious  growth,*'  "education  of 
the  senses,"  "attention,"  "concentration,"  and  "the  responsibility  of 
training  immortal  minds";  then  we  go  to  school,  arrange  our  class  in 
rigid  lines,  exact  a  semblance  of  attention,  and  proceed  with  fearful  deter- 
mination to  "  do  the  term's  work." 

Will  the  first  twenty-five  or  fifty  pages  of  a  first  reader  accomplish  the 
harmonious  three-fold  development  of  the  pupils  in  a  school  ?  It  possibly 
might,  but  seldom  does.  You  say  "But  there  are  many  other  things  now 
that  we  do."     Yes,  and  all  other  things  are  good,  but  they  are  secondary. 

A  womanly  and  capable  teacher  left  to  the  undisturbed  control  of 
a  small  number  of  children  will  develop  them,  whether  she  teaches  them 
to  read  or  not ;  because,  between  her  and  each  little  child  there  will  be  a 
bond  of  sympathy,  of  intimate  acquaintanceship.  They  will  follow  her 
will.  They  will  be  upon  a  common  plane.  Then  only,  says  Emerson, 
is  teaching  possible.  The  nurturing  of  the  child  in  the  first  days  of 
school  should  be  almost  entirely  "individual"  instead  of,  as  it  is  often, 
wholly  **  class."  The  reason  is  apparent  when  we  reflect  that  these  little 
persons  have  received  all  previous  instruction  at  the  mother's  knee — 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes — receiving  her  direct  attention. 

Were  it  not  so  common  it  would  strike  us  as  strange  to  mass  these 
children  together  in  large  numbers  to  receive  the  far-off,  much  spread-out 
instruction  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  even  hope  that  the  minds  would 
continue  to  unfold.  The  teacher  who  can  easily  and  happily  lead  out  one 
child  can  doubtless  lead  more  than  one  ;  but  there  is  a  limit,  and  this  the 
old  style  school  did  not  recognize.  Rooms  containing  seventy  children 
are  now  rare,  but  fifty  five-year  olds  in  one  "  class  "  are  still  far  too  com- 
mon. .  The  **  class  "  and  not  the  child  is  still  the  unit  of  the  school-room 
and  while  that  is  the  case  many  bad  things  will  continue  to  be. 

The  minds  of  little  children  can  be  led  in  common,  and  in  one  direction, 
but  a  few  moments  ;  then  it  should  be  our  study  to  arrange  to  give  time 
to  one  child.  We  have  grown  familiar  with  the  motto,  "  An  injury  to 
one  is  the  concern  of  all,"  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  gain  to  one  is  a 
benefit  to  all.  The  giving  of  one  full  minute,  or  three  full  minutes,  to 
each  child  in  the  course  of  a  day — centering  main  attention  upon  him — 
standing  beside  him,  literally,  perhaps,  holding  on  to  him,  will  accomplish 
more  for  concentration  and  for  development  than  many  half-hours  of  class 
recitation  in  these  early  days.     Many  a  recitation  that  runs  off  as  smoothly 
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as  oiled  machinery  possesses  no  incentive  to  induce  thought,  except  for 
three  or  four  pupils — the  leaders.  Can  you  do  as  much  of  this  work  as 
you  ought  to  with  a  school  of  fifty  pupils  ?  No.  One  may  do  a  great 
deal  with  thirty  pupils,  and  fair  work  up  to  forty,  and  something  may  still  ^ 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction  with  fifty.  But  the  teacher  of  the 
"babies'*  who  does  not  feel  each  addition  above  thirty  pupils,  has  more 
abihty  as  a  military  commander  than  as  an  educator. 

For  the  best  work  we  could  give  these  children  we  have  no  appliances. 
A  teacher  tells  me:  **  The  principal  wbhed  me  to  give  form  lessons,  and 
gave  me  a  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  and  a  bunch  of  assorted  sticks. ' ' 
Surely  the  principal  had  provided  an  ample  basis  for  form  lessons.  There 
are  the  three  typical  solids,  sticks  to  show  all  lines  and  angles,  and  to 
outline  all  surface  forms.  But  the  pupils  are  not  very  much  interested — 
the  knowledge,  developed  or  imparted,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  their 
real  possessions.  The  teacher  may  suggest  that  if  each  child  had  a  set 
of  forms  and  a  bunch  of  sticks  better  work  could  be  done.  Most  princi- 
pals will  ask  if  it  does  not  do  as  well  for  the  teacher  to  hold  them  before 
the  class  while  they  all  see  them. 

Does  the  sight  of  a  meal  do  for  the  taste  of  it  ?  Or  the  smell  of  the 
rose  for  the  sight  ?  Nothing,  with  a  child,  takes  the  place  of  touching, 
handling,  an  object  of  interest.  It  is  so  with  primitive  races.  Our  satis- 
faction at  seeing  only  means  that  we  have  satisfied  the  sense  of  touch  in 
this  instance  at  some  previous  time.  If  we  wish  a  child  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  an  object  we  should  provide  him  the  means  to 
exercise  all  his  senses  upon  it,  so  he  may  discover  all  the  properties  possi- 
ble, unaided ;  then  the  rest  will  help.  That  these  appliances  cannot  be 
procured  save  at  private  expense  is  only  another  proof  of  the  sway  of 
the  old  ideal  in  the  primary  room.  Not  only  the  manners,  customs  and 
appliances  (or  the  lack  of  them)  show  this,  but,  in  a  measure,  the  same 
results  are  expected.  And  we  are  weekly  striving  to  fit  in  with  these, 
methods  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  *' harmonious  development  of 
the  individual.'*  How?  It  is  a  large  question.  It  has  but  one  solution, 
and  yet  we  have  not  '  *  come  up  * '  to  that.  We  must  now  be  content  with 
striving  to  save  these  little  people  in  our  charge  from  the  stifling,  stupe- 
fying effects  that  result  from  subjecting  the  miniature,  undeveloped  baby 
minds  to  second-grade  methods.  To  do  what  we  can  we  must  do  many 
things,  and  have  for  our  motto,  **the  child,'*  not  **the  class."  We  must 
be  brave,  wise,  cautious  and  very  persistent. 

Extend  the  belief  that  thirty-five  is  a  very  large  school.  That  play, 
both  free  and  directed,  is  a  great  educative  force.  That  it  is  often  a  good 
thing  to  work  with  one  child,  or  three  or  five,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
children.  Can  we  manage  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  know,  not 
what  the  "A"  class  or  "B"  class  can  do,  but  what  Nellie  and  Ben  and 
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Mary  and  John  can  do.  Let  us  discard  machine  methods  and  devices 
and  inj^eneral  select  that  which  calls  the  powers  of  each  child  into 
action. 
^  Then,  possessing  our  souls  in  patience,  rejoice  not  only  that  the  world 
moves,  but  that  it  goes  rapidly  onward,  and  await  the  day  when  we,  as 
first  teachers  of  the  young,  will  not  be  called  upon  to  lay  the  foundation 
and  erect  the  superstructure  at  one  and  the  same  time. — /awa  Normal 
Monthly, 


The  Busy-Work  Problem. 

RHODA   LEE. 


An  unprofessional  reader  on  noting  the  above  headline  would,  in  all 
probability,  criticise  the  tautology  of  so  useful  an  adjective,  but  to  those 
interested  or  engaged  in  primary  teaching,  the  term  '*  Busy-work  "  is  full 
of  meaning,  signifying  employment  at  the  seats  as  totally  distinct  from 
class  recitation. 

The  words,  however,  indicate  what  is  to  some  teachers  its  chief  value, 
namely,  keeping  the  children  from  falling  into  disorder  by  insisting  on 
the  hands  being  steadily  employed.  If  the  work  given  to  a  class  succeeds 
in  preserving  a  certain  quietness  in  the  room,  the  teacher  is  abundantly 
satisfied,  the  work  being  assigned,  perhaps  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
as  the  scholars  file  to  their  seats,  without  any  thought  as  to  its  interest  or 
usefulness,  and  without  any  intention  of  either  examining  or  correcting  it. 

This  is  a  great  misconception  of  busy-work.  It  should  certainly 
accomplish  more  than  this. 

Busy-work  should  have  as  an  object  the  cultivation  of  right  habits  of 
work,  of  doing  work  neatly,  cheerfully  and  in  the  best  way  possible. 

The  work  should  be  useful—that  is,  it  should  either  add  to  the  child's 
knowledge  or  increase  his  power.  There  is  scope  for  a  great  amount  of 
bad  work  in  this  seemingly  unimportant  part  of  school  work.  Employ- 
ment is  given  without  any  thought  as  to  its  object,  and  mistakes,  trifling 
in  themselves,  are  allowed  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  until  an 
impression  is  made  that  can  scarcely  be  eradicated  with  the  best  of  teach- 
ing. To  prevent  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  the  slates 
every  time  work  is  done. 

More  than  once  I  have  heard  earnest  and  thoughtful  teachers  say  some- 
thing to  this  effect  to  a  scholar  who  had  been  most  diligently  employed 
in  filling  his  slate  with  previously  assigned  work  :  **  Have  you  filled  your 
slate,  Harry?  Well,  rub  it  oflT  and  fill  it  again  with  numbers.'*  Poor 
Harry  devotes  considerable  energy  to  scrubbing  his  slate,  and  then  starts 
his  figures  at  once  ;  but,  alas  !  when  he  gets  to  one  hundred  and  nine  he 
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writes  as  the  next  number  a  large  two  hundred,  and  so  continues,  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  any  mistake,  to  **fill  his  slate.'*  Perhaps  this  error  is 
repeated  for  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  discovered  by  his  teacher,  and 
thep  she  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  disabusing  his  mind  of  this 
blunder.  The  want  of  time  is  the  reason  given  for  neglecting  to  examine 
slates,  but  I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  iake  time.  Shorten  the  lesson 
you  are  giving  at  the  board,  and  correct  the  work  done  by  the  scholars 
at  their  seats. 

It  is  necessary  while  you  are  engaged  with  one  class  that  the  other 
should  be  busily  employed  ;  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  do  the  right 
kind  of  work,  and  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  this  work  should  be  done 
in  the  right  way.  And  how  much  better  your  scholars  will  work  after  an 
approving  nod  or  a  word  of  praise  as  encouragement. — Educational 
youmal. 


The  Country   School. 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT   H.   S.   JONES,    LINCOLN,    NEB. 

There  is  a' general  feeling  among  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  that  the 
country  school,  even  when  taught  by  a  good  teacher,  is  a  place  of  meagre 
educational  results.  The  teacher  longs  to  get  into  the  town  or  the  city 
in  order  that  **  better  work*'  may  be  done.  The  same  feeling  influences 
faithers,  mothers,  and  their  children,  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  education  in  the  country. 

It  is  quite  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
country  schools  outweigh  those  of  the  town. 

No  teacher  of  a  rural  school  has  good  reason  to  think  tnat  his  efforts  can 
but  be  weak  because  he  has  not  the  "  modern  appliances'*  and  oppor- 
tunities of  doing** grade  work'*  common  to  towns  and  cities.  It  may 
not  be  known  to  many  country  teachers  that  the  great  question  with  the 
progressive  city  school  superintendent  is  how  to  manage  the  graded  school 
so  as  to  get  into  its  movement  as  much  as  possible  of  the  elasticity  and 
individuality  of  the  rural  ungraded  school.  It  is  hardly  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  many  cases  the  ironclad  graded  school  has  done  more  harm 
than  good,  for  the  reason  that  the  sort  of  inquiry  that  makes  strong  men 
and  women,  that  which  comes  from  within,  is  suppressed.  The  teacher 
being  ever  at  the  front,  bristling  with  questions,  smothers  and  kills  that 
personality  which  develops  thinkers  and  doers. 

In  the  country  school  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  let  his  pupils  **go  it 
alone"  a  great  part  of  the  time.  Milk-and-water  explanations  can  have 
no  place  on  the  programme.     A  hint  must  serve  as  a  lecture. 

In  addition,  the  country  school  is  not  isolated  educationally.     Right 
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with  it,  working  in  the  same  line,  is  the  farm  with  its  fine  field  for  obser- 
vation, reasoning,  and  responsibility — a  school  that  has  classes  in  foresight^ 
pluck,  courage,  purpose,  and  grit. 

The  town  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  distractipn. 
The  city  pupil  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  ponder;  he  is  kept  more  than 
busy  in  receiving  and  giving  out  what  he  has  received.  There  Is  but 
little  in  his  home  or  street  life  that  assists  in  making  him  long  for  trying 
responsibility.  The  tendency  of  the  influence  outside  the  school  is  to 
cause  him  id  desire  a  "  soft  place "  when  he  seeks  to  do  a  part  of  the 
world's  work.  It  is  held  by  some  that  manual  education  will  remedy 
this  defect,  but  no  amount  of  shop  work  in  the  city  can  begin  to  do  for 
our  boys  and  girls  what  the  farm  has  done  and  is  doing. 

True,  a  child  will  make  far  greater  progress  in  a  large  graded  school 
in  certain  things,  as  writing, spelling,  so-called  "industrial**  drawing  and 
vocal  reading,  studies  that  are  mastered  through  the  channel  of  telling 
and  imitation ;  but  the  child  of  the  farm -school  has  a  chance  to  come  out 
through  the  common-school  course  better  fitted  to  think,  to  do,  and  to  win 
success. 

The  little  investigation  given  to  the  subject  shows  that  the  leading  men 
and  women  of  our  town  and  cities  came  up  through  the  farm-school,  and 
the  teacher  in  the  "plain  school-house  on  the  hill"  should  ^magnify  his 
calling,  for  he  has  grand  helps  and  noble  opportunities. — //,  W,  Journal 
of  Education. 


Maxims  for  the  Teacher. 


Good  children  make  agreeable  teaching,  and,  as  we  are  fond  of  what  is 
agreeable,  it  follows  that  we  desire  to  have  in  our  school-rooms  only  good 
children.  Any  means  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  these 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  An  excellent  rule  I  find  is  "  Always  dismiss 
your  pupils  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind."  If  there  are  any  symptoms  of 
discontent,  tell  or  read  an  amusing  story,  or  close  with  a  lively  exercise. 
Don*  t  allow  them  to  go  from  you  with  any  bitter  feelings.  Remember 
you  must  meet  them  in  the  morning,  and  try  to  do  another  day's 
work  better  than  to-day* s,  and  to  succeed,  you  and  your  pupils  must  be 
glad  to  come. 

Send  your  children  home  with  best  feelings  uppermost,  and  the  bright 
**Good  morning**  will  make  your  sunshine  next  day.  ** Those  who 
school  others  oft  should  school  themselves,**  speaks  for  itself  and  should 
be  often  in  the  teacher's  reflections.  "  Know  thyself**  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  those  words  of  Shakespeare,  but  John  Ruskin  has  written  so 
well  in  connection  with  it  that  I  cannot  refi'ain  from  giving  his  words  : 
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"  See  that  no  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not  make  yourself  a  somewhat 
better  creature  ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  find  out  first  what  you  are  now. 
Do  not  think  vaguely  about  it ;  .  .  .  try  to  get  strength  of  heart  enough 
to  look  yourself  fairly  in  the  face,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  the  mind  is  a  less  pleasant  thing  to  look  at  than  the  face, 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  needs  more  looking  at ;  so  always  have  two 
mirrors  on  your  toilet  table,  and  see  that  with  proper  care  you  dress  the 
body  and  mind  before  them  daily,  .  .  .  not  dwelling  upon  those  inevita- 
ble faults  which  are  of  little  consequence,  and  which  the  action  of  a  right 
life  will  shake  or  smooth  away,  but  that  you  may  determine  to  the  best 
of  your  intelligence  what  you  are  good  for  and  can  be  made  into.*' 

Manage  yourself  and  you  can  manage  any  child.  Do  not  fear  to  probe 
your  own  faults,  but  be  rather  careful  in  your  treatment  of  those  of  the 
little  folks,  for  theirs  are  not  yet  as  "  desperate  grown,  **  and  "  desperate 
remedies'*  do  not  contribute  to  the  growth  of  child  nature. 

"Be  cheerful."  One  need  not  be  an  optimist.  Keep  your  difficulties 
to  yourself.  Mark  you,  I  say,  particularly  your  school  difficulties.  They 
may  be  interesting  to  many  in  your  section,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  will  be  diminished  in  the  telling.  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
in  any  way  hypocritical  to  present  to  the  public  only  the  bright  side — the 
dark  side  requires  attention  from  within.  "  Count  your  mercies,"  "  Mag- 
nify your  office."  Finally,  act  on  Beecher's  advice  :  **A  man's  house 
should  be  on  the  hill-top  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity ;  so  that  no  shadow 
rest  upon  it,  and  where  the  morning  comes  so  early,  and  the  evening 
tarries  so  late,  that  the  day  has  twice  as  many  golden  hours  as  those  of 
other  men." 

There  is  a  wonderful  joy  in  this  work  of  ours — be  sure  you  find  it ; 
gloom  too ;  but  there  are  lights  and  shades  in  all  good  pictures. — Eduea- 
Hanoi  Journal,  Toronto, 


Cultivating  Attention. 

1.  Instinctive  attention  should  be  gradually  developed  into  controlled 
attention. 

2.  Volatile  children  should  be  asked  to  take  a  single  object,  and  write 
down  all  they  can  discover  concerning  it  in  a  specified  time,  say  five  or 
ten  minutes,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. ' 

3.  Slow  children  should  be  asked  to  take  a  momentary  look  at  a  picture, 
or  similar  composite  subject,  and  then  describe  as  many  persons  or  things 
as  they  have  seen  in  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  encourage  them  to  walk  past 
a  shop  window  and  then  name  all  the  articles  they  can  remember. 

4.  There  is  no  school  work  that  develops  power  of  concentrating 
attention  so  fiiUy  as  time  tests  in  arithmetic.     These  should  be  given  for 
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a  few  minutes  every  day.  Time  tests  should  be  confined  to  work  in  the 
simple  rules,  which  the  pupils  know  perfectly  well  how  to  do.  The 
source  of  the  attention-training  power  of  time  tests  is  the  fact  that  a  com- 
petitive effort  develops  all  the  concentration  of  energy  of  which  children 
are  capable.  Time  tests  may  be  assigned  in  two  ways.  The  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  (added,  multiplied,  etc.)  may  be  required  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  ;  or  the  time  may  be  fixed,  and  as  much  continuous  multi- 
plication as  possible  done  in  a  specified  time  by  taking  the  product  in 
each  case  as  a  multiplicand.     The  latter  plan  is  the  better. 

5.  All  competitive  games,  either  in  the  school-room  or  yard,  aid  in 
training  the  attention,  because  they  not  only  confine  the  mind  to  one 
thing  at  a  time,  but  arouse  it  to  intense  effort,  and  apply  the  results  of 
attention  immediately  in  some  definite  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specific  purpose. 

6.  Mental  arithmetic,  involving  the  work  process  only,  is  an  excellent 
means  of  developing  this  power.  Long  examples,  such  as  8+7 — 3X4-^- 
6X3+4-^7X9-^4+7X4+8,  etc.,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  compel  at  once 
the  most  absolute,  receptive  and  productive  attention  of  the  mind.  If 
the  rate  of  dictation  be  gradually  increased  by  the  teacher,  a  surprising 
rate  of  speed  may  be  attained. 

7.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  read  long  sentences  and  ask  the  pupils  to  write 
them  out  after  hearing  them  once  read. 

8.  Spelling  words  letter  by  letter,  each  pupil  naming  one  letter  in  turn 
as  the  word  is  being  spelled,  demands  a  complete  concentration  of  the 
attention. 

9.  Reading  a  new  story  to  a  class  which  the  members  thereof  are 
required  to  reproduce  in  their  own  words  makes  it  necessary  to  give  close 
attention. 

Attention  should  be  made  a  habit.  It  at  first  develops  slowly,  and 
perhaps  with  conscious  effort,  but  at  length  it  becomes  automatic  and 
intuitive  in  its  action.  The  great  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  form 
the  habit  of  concentrating  the  anention. — Hughes:  How  to  Secure  and 
Retain  Attention, 


Dear  Sir: 


OOBBESFONDENGE. 

ScoTTSViLLE,  Va.,  January  28^  i8gr. 


I  find  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Journal,  in  the  Editorial 
Department,  the  following :  "  In  preparing  teachers*  examination  questions,  how 
many  superintendents  confine  themselves  to  the  text-books  used  in  their  respec- 
tive counties?  A  teacher  complajns  that  a  superintendent  included  in  his 
questions  a  problem  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  arithmetic  used  in  his 
county ! " 
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Having  spent  several  years  of  my  life  in  the  free  schools  as  a  teacher,  and 
having  done  in  school  exactly  what  seems  to  be  offensive  to  the  applicant  in  a 
superintendent's  examination  room,  I  ask  for  information. 

Am  I  to  infer  that  I  have  committed  the  "unpardonable  sin"  by  having 
selected,  time  and  again,  for  daily  recilalions,  and  always  for  examinations y 
problems  the  classes  had  never  seen  f  Problems  uhich  applied  to  the  several 
rules  under  which  they  were  working  and  in  which  they  had  been  drilled,  but 
simply  laAen  from  some  olAer  book  or  from  the  fertile  (?)  mind  of  their  teacher  ! 

My  aim  was  always  to  do  thus,  believing  it  to  be  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  rules. 

But,  if  a  superintendent  is  not  allowed  this  privilege,  of  course  a  teacher  is 
not  to  exercise  it.  % 

The  whys  and  wherefores  are  requested.  W.  P.  Ellis. 

[Note. — Mr.  Ellis  errs  in  attributing  the  paragraph  which  he  quotes  to  the 
editor  of  the  General  Department  of  the  Journal.  It  appeared  in  the  Official 
Department ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  paragraph  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Ellis's  views.  Perhaps  he  did  not  read  it  with  sufficient  care,  and  so 
failed  to  catch  its  spirit  and  purpose. -^ Ed.] 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

Germany,— K\  the  close  of  the  "Special  Conference"  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  concerning  higher  education,  the  Emperor  presented  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Dr.  von  Gossler,  with  his  picture,  which  bore  the  Emperor's  own 
signature  and  this  motto  :  "  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  **.•  "  Thus  I  want  it ;  thus  I  com- 
mand." This  word  is  taken  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  6222.  The  entire  hexameter  is : 
"  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  :  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas  ".*  "  Thus  I  want  it,  thus  I  command ; 
in  place  of  reasons  my  will  may  stand.'*  This  characterizes  the  entire  proceed- 
ings of  the  Emperor's  efforts  in  educational  matters.    (Col.  Gaz.) 

Germany,— ^ht.  last  official  school  statistics  of  Prussia  published,  state  that 
the  Kingdom  had  in  1887  5,082,252  pupils  in  schools  between  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  university ;  that  of  these  five  million  children  only  4,426,679  came  from 
families  in  which  German  is  the  '*  mother  tongue."  Not  less  than  655,573  pupils, 
or  12.9%  of  the  sum  total,  came  from  families  in  which  a  foreign  language  is 
spoken.    Here  are  the  details : 

503.064  children  (9.90%)  spoke  only  Polish. 


72,740 

(1.43  fO 

Polish  and  German. 

12,754 

(0.25?^) 

only 

Litanish. 

8,393 

(0.17%) 

Litanish  and  German. 

9.961 

(0.20%) 

only 

Wendish. 

4,419 

(0.09%) 

Wendish  and  German. 

24.651 

(0.49%) 

only 

Danish. 

1,627         "        (0.03^)      *'  Danish  and  German. 

This  statement  fails  to  give  the  French  elements  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    (/V. 
Lhrztg.) 
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Germany.— 'Q^rWn.  On  the  ist  of  April  next  the  city  authorities  will  take 
charge  of  the  last  private  elementary  school  and  make  it  public.  What  a  change 
between  i86o  and  now  !  Thirty  years  ago  elementary  public  schools  were  the 
pauper  schools  of  the  city  ;  now  they  are  the  common  schools  in  the  American 
acceptation  of  the  word. 

Germany, — The  committee  appointed  to  mold  into  a  fixed  form  the  material 
prepared  by  the  Special  Commission  for  the  **  Reform  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion "  consists  of:  (i)  Dr.  Hinzpeler  (the  Emperor's  former  tutor),  of  Bielefeld, 
chairman  ;  (2)  Dr.  Schrader,  curator  of  the  University  of  Halle ;  (3)  Dr.  Fiedler, 
principal  of  a  Real  school  in  Breslau ;  (4)  Dr.  Graf,  member  of  the  Diet  and 
President  of  the  Physicians'  Union,  of  j^lberfeld ;  (5)  Dr.  Kropatscheck,  of  Ber- 
lin, member  of  the  Diet ;  (6)  Dr.  Schlee,  of  Altona,  Principal  of  Real  Gymnasium ; 
(7)  the  Abbot  at  Loccum,  Dr.  Uhlhom,  in  Hannover.  This  committee  began  its 
sessions  January  6th. 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Hannover  has  prohibited  children's  dances  in 
connection  with  school  festivals,  saying  that  pleasures  which  are  justly  reserved 
for  a  riper  age  should  not  be  introduced  into  school,  where  they  might  be  doing 
great  harm. 

The  school  authorities  in  Breslau  have  been  asked  by  the  "German  Swim- 
ming Union  "  to  arrange  a  swim  bath  in  connection  with  the  schools,  as  is  done 
with  tub  and  shower  baths,  but  the  authorities  refused  for  "want  of  space." 

England,'-^  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  writing  on  **  Free  Edu- 
cation in  London,"  says :  In  that  northern  clime  (the  entire  population  of  which, 
by  the  way,  is  less  than  that  of  London)  it  is  compulsory  on  all  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  ("people's  school  "),  but  then,  as  education  is  free,  the 
need  of  compulsion  seldom  impinges.  It  does  not  cost  the  nation  1150,000  a 
year  to  enforce  compulsion,  as  it  does  in  London.  Having  gone  through  the 
routine  of  these  "  people's  schools,"  the  compulsatory  attendance  ceases,  but 
free  education  does  not.  It  is  forthwith  open  to  the  scholar  to  proceed  to  the 
secondary  or  advanced  school  and  plod  his  way  higher  in  grades  of  information; 
and  by  the  time  the  youth  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  he  may 
direct  his  steps  to  Upsala  or  Lund  and  enter  the  college  set  aside  for  his  pro- 
vince, for  students  do  not  choose  their  college — as  in  England,  Germany,  or 
other  countries— but  are  required  to  go  with  other  students  from  the  same  pro- 
vince into  the  college  for  that  district.  A  special  preparatory  school  for  such 
peasants  who  may  desire  to  pass  through  the  university  is  provided,  in  close 
contiguity  to  the  university  itself. 

Italy, — A  decrease  in  the  number  of  universities  is  aimed  at  here,  since  it  is 
found  that  the  number  of  graduates  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  positions  under  the  Government  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Nine- 
teen universities,  it  is  thought,  are  too  many ;  ten  would  be  sufficient,  especially 
since  some  have  but  two  faculties  instead  of  four  (law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
philosophy).— iV;  Fr,  Presse, 

France, — An  e;cciting  toy.  The  Parisian  toy  industry  has  furnished  a  toy 
'which  opens  a  new  branch  of  object  lessons.  It  is  a  derailed  railroad  train. 
The  train  is  placed  on  a  track,  and  at  a  given  point  the  locomotive  "jumps  the 
track  "  and  the  entire  train  rushes  headlong  into  the  abyss.  Everything  is  cor- 
rectly imitated — the  ruins,  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  men  with  stretchers 
carrying  the  wounded  to  the  physicians.    This  is  called  a  "suggestive  toy," 
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which  is  to  create  both  joy  and  pity.  If  this  way  of  proceeding  is  followed  a 
little  longer,  the  children  will  be  offered  tragic  and  psychologic  dolls,  pretty 
revolvers,  and  the  like,  as  suggestive  toys  for  playing  papa  and  mamma,  and  at 
last  a  toy  guillotine  for  the  purpose  of  beheading— the  clown. 


Notes. 

It  is  said  that  Baron  Rothschild  had  the  following  maxims  framed  on  his  bank, 
walls : 

Attend  carefully  to  the  details  of  your  business. 

Be  prompt  in  all  things. 

Consider  well,  then  decide  positively. 

Dare  to  do  right,  fear  to  do  wrong. 

Endure  trials  patiently. 

Fight  life's  battles  bravely,  manfully. 

Go  not  in  the  society  of  the  vicious. 

Hold  integrity  sacred. 

Injure  not  another's  reputation  or  business. 

Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 

Keep  your  mind  from  evil  thoughts. 

Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 

Make  few  acquaintances. 

Never  try  to  appear  what  you  are  not. 

Observe  good  manners. 

Pay  your  debts  promptly. 

Question  not  the  veracity  of  a  friend. 

Respect  the  counsel  of  your  parents. 

Sacrifice  money  rather  than  principle. 

Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  intoxicating  drinks. 

Use  your  leisure  time  for  improvement. 

Venture  not  upon  the  threshold  of  wrong. 

Watch  carefully  over  your  passions. 

Xtend  to  every  one  a  kindly  salutation. 

Yield  not  to  discouragements. 

Zealously  labor  for  the  right. 

&  success  is  certain. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  School  Journal  furnishes  the  following  outline  of 
reasons  against  the  practice  of  keeping  pupils  after  school  hours.  Let  teachers 
ponder  them  thoughtfully. 

First,  (a)  The  pupil  is  tired  and  uninterested  from  the  work  and  confinement 
of  the  class-room  \{b)  he  feels  injured,  is  sulky  or  defiant ;  {c)  his  work  of  little  or 
no  value  because  of  the  conditions  of  his  mind  and  body ;  (</)  he  dislikes  the 
teacher,  and  makes  future  trouble  ;  {e)  he  loses  interest  in  the*  school,  becomes  a 
truant,  finds  vicious  companions,  and,  though  he  promised  at  first  to  be  a  good 
man,  he  becomes  a  subject  for  the  police. 

Second.  The  parent  (a)  desires  his  child's  assistance  and  is  deprived  of  it ;  {]b) 
sympathizes  with  his  child,  loses  interest  in  the  school,  aud  faith  in  the  teacher  ; 
(c)  makes  unkind  and  perhaps  untrue  remarks  about  the  teacher  before  his  chil- 
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dren  ;  (d)  becomes  an  enemy  of  the  school,  which  loses  his  strength  and  gains 
his  publicly-expressed  disapprobation.  The  fact  that  the  parent  frequently  may 
be  wrong  does  not  decrease  the  amount  of  harm  done. 

Third,  The  teacher  (a)  after  the  day's  work  is  more  likely  to  be  irritable  and 
unjust ;  id)  offences  take  on  an  exaggerated  form ;  (c)  he  fails  to  produce  right 
impressions  on  the  child's  mind  ;  {d)  the  time  is  worse  than  wasted  ;  (e)  he  becomes 
discouraged  and  nervous  from  overwork  and  strain  on  the  nervous  system  ;  (/} 
unable  to  secure  rest  from  worrying  over  the  day's  events ;  (^)  unfitted  for  the 
next  day's  work  ;  (A)  the  practice  possibly  spoils  what  might  have  been  a  good 
teacher. 

•  Fourih,  I  will  give  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do,  so  that  the  pupil  need 
not  be  kept  in :  {a)  Make  work  interesting,  (b)  Be  interesting  and  interested, 
yourself,  (f)  Use  good  judgment  in  assigning  work.  (^Explain  the  next  day's 
lesson  and  its  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  {e)  Review  so  fre- 
quently that  operations  previously  taught  are  not  forgotten.  (/)  Be  systematic 
in  your  work,  so  that  your  pupils  may  surely  know  what  will  be  required  and 
when  it  will  be  expected,  {g)  Allow  time  in  school,  and  permit  pupils  who  wish 
to  prepare  work,  not  properly  done,  before  school.  Be  early  yourself,  to  encourage 
pupils  to  do  this,  (h)  Have  a  sympathetic  face  ;  if  you  feel  kind  your  face  will  show 
it.  **  Molasses  catches  more  flies  than  venegar."  (t)  Write  notes  to  the  parents 
showing  a  kindly,  sympathetic  interest,  asking  their  advice  and  co-operation- 
Speak  of  some  goood  points  in  the  child.  Pills  are  sugar-coated  for  a  purpose. 
Parents  are*  (generally)  reasonable  and  deeply  interested  in  their  children.  There 
is  a  wonderful  power  in  a  carefully- written  note  which  has  a  heart  in  it.  (/) 
Remember  always  that  you  are  dealing  with  children  and  not  with  persons  of 
your  own  age  and  mental  power. 

(There  are  cases,,  perhaps,  not  covered  by  these  suggestions.) 

Many  historical  facts  may  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  by  bringing 
before  the  class  aids  in  the  form  of  literature,  especially  poetry.  Selections  of 
poetry,  based  upon  some  historical  event,  awaken  the  sympathies,  strengthen  the 
imagination,  and  frequently  direct  the  reading  of  pupils,  though  unconsciously. 
A  reference  to  an  author,  a  brief  description  of  a  book,  a  short  poem  or  a  short 
biographical  sketch  will  often  awaken  an  interest  which  will  lead  to  a  beneficial 
course  of  reading.  Following  is  a  list  of  selections  which  will  serve  as  *' foot- 
lights "  to  our  history  : 

I.^Period  of  Discovery  : 

I.  Columbus — Lowell.  2.  Skeleton  in  Armor — Longfellow.  3.  Mound 
Builders— Bryant.  4.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert — Longfellow.  5.  Bridal  of 
Pennacock— Whittier. 

IL— Period  of  Colonizaiion  : 

I.  Landing  of  Pilgrims — Mrs.  Hemans.  2.  Roger  Williams — Mrs.  Whitman- 
3.  Evangeline— Longfellow.  4.  The  Twenty-Second  of  December — 
Bryant.    5.  Norseman— Whittier. 

///. — Period  of  Revolutionary  War: 

I.  Paul  Revere's  Ride  —  Longfellow.  2.  Pulaski's  Banner  —  Longfollow. 
3.  Launching  the  Ship— Longfellow.  4.  Battle  of  Lexington— Holmes. 
5.  Old  Ironsides— Holmes.  6.  Warren's  Address— Pier pont.  7.  Song  of 
Marion's  Men— Bryant.  8.  Battle  of  Bennington— Bryant.  9.  Indepen- 
dence Bell — Bryant.  10.  Yorktown — Whittier.  11.  Pennsylvania  Pil- 
grims— Whittier.    12.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish— Longfellow. 
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IV, — Period  of  OmsHiuHon. 

I.  Our  Courtry*s  call — Bryant.  2.  Angels  of  Buena  Vista— Whittier. 
3.  Kentucky  Bell— Whittier.  4.  Sheridan's  Ride—T.B.  Reed.  5.  Barbara 
Fritechie— Whittier.  6.  Custer's  I^ast  Charge— Whittier.  7.  Westward 
Ho !— Kingsley. 

To  the  list  might  be  added  many  prose  selections,  as  Lincoln's  Address  at  the 
"Dedication  of  Gettysburg,"  and  Orations  of  Webster,  Clay,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  many  other  speeches. — EducaHonal  News, 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  things  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  criticise  the  teach- 
ing force  and  ability  of  the  teacher  whose  class  has  been  promoted  to  her  own 
room.  The  mean  part  of  it  is  that  the  criticism  is  made  on  some  scholar  before 
the  entire  class.  Apart  from  the  question  of  professional  courtesy  due  another 
teacher,  there  is  the  influence  that  this  censure  has  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 
To  disturb  the  faith  in  human  nature  which  children  possess  in  so  large  a  degree, 
to  awaken  in  their  minds  a  distrust  in  the  value  of  a  former  teacher's  work,  how- 
ever indifferent  it  may  appear  to  the  critic,  is  to  plant  seeds  in  the  minds  of 
children  which  will  bear  fruit  of  the  bitterest  kind. 

Teachers  do  not  elevate  themselves  by  belittling  their  fellow-workers.  In 
remarking  on  their  co-workers,  nil  nisi  bonum  should  be  the  rule.  If  a  teacher 
would  win  for  herself  the  respect,  affection,  and  appreciation  of  her  pupils,  she 
stiould  eliminate  the  demon  of  envy  from  her  heart,  and  plant  in  its  place  the 
spirit  of  good  will. — Comnton  School  Educator. 

A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  A  man 
must  learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  charity  or  accident.  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of 
intellectual  cultivation  worth  having  can  possibly  be  built.—/.  ^,  Froude, 

A  stick  that  lies  sizzling  among  its  associates  in  the  fire  gives  no  light  or 
heat.  Light  and  heat  come  from  vigorous  burning.  Good  teaching  comes  from 
activity  and  good  preparation  added  to  native  gifts.  A  good  stick  of  wood 
thoroughly  dried  burns  well,  with  no  snapping.  Good  native  talent,  well  pre- 
pared by  training  and  experience,  gives  excellent  results  in  school  work. — School 
Journal. 

The  highest  end  of  education  is  not  to  dictate  truth,  but  to  stimulate  exer- 
tion, since  mind  is  not  invigorated,  developed,  in  a  word,  educated  by  the  mere 
possession  of  truths,  but  by  the  energy  determined  in  their  quest  and  contem- 
plation.— Sir  William  Hamilton. 

An  English  writer  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  use  to  which  the 
word  get  is  applied :  I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your  letter. 
When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaise  for  town ;  but  I  got  wet  through  before 
I  got  to  Canterbury,  and  I  have  got  such  a  cold  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  in  a  hurry.  I  got  to  the  Treasury  about  noon,  but  first  I  got  shaved  and 
dressed.  I  soon  got  into  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial  before  the  board,  but 
I  could  not ^<?/ an  answer  then;  however,  I  ^c?/ intelligence  from  the  messenger 
that  I  should,  most  likely,  ^^/  one  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  to 
my  inn,  \got  supper  and  got  to  bed.  When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  I  got  my 
breakfast,  and  then  got  myself  dressed  that  I  might  get  out  in  time  to  get  an 
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answer  to  my  memorial.    As  soon  as  I  go^  it,  I  goi  into  the  chaise,  and  gof  to 
Canterbury  by  three,  and  about  tea-time  I  got  |iome.    I  have  got  nothing  for 
you  ;    and  so  adieu. 
Where  can  you  get  a  word  that  equals  get  as  an  all-round  worker  ? 

What  is  Rattan? — Every  one  knows  that  chairs  and  many  other  pretty 
articles  of  furniture  are  made  of  rattan.  It  is  a  climbing  vine  found  in  the  Celebes 
and  other  Malayan  countries.  Starting  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  it 
winds  through  the  forest,  now  wrapping  a  tall  tree  in  its  folds,  like  some  gigantic 
snake,  and  then  descending  again  to  earth  and  trailing  along  in  snake-like 
curves  until  it  can  find  some  other  stately  tree  to  fasten  and  climb  upon  in  its 
pursuit  of  light  and  air.  The  rattan  is  a  water-carrier.  The  thirsty  traveler  has 
at  all  times  a  tumblerful  of  cool,  refreshing  water  at  his  command  by  cutting  oflF 
six  or  eight  feet  of  it,  and  putting  one  of  the  severed  ends  to  his  mouth,  or  hold- 
ing it  over  a  dish  to  catch  the  water. — School  Journal. 

When  a  youth  becomes  a  saver  by  habit,  the  moral  virtues  are  brought  into 
active  cultivation  through  self-denial  and  abstinence.  This  is  a  character  build- 
ing on  a  plan.  Wherefore,  look  to  the  habits  of  your  growing  youth,  for  "  Habit 
is  ten  times  Nature,*'  and  rules  a  man's  life,  either  for  good  or  evil.— 6^^/^  Ben, 

Bbauty. — Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived  tyranny ;  Plato,  a  privilege  of 
nature;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  cheat;  Theocritus,  a  delightful  prejudice;  Car- 
neades,  a  solitary  kingdom ;  Domitian  said  that  nothing  was  more  grateful ; 
Aristotle  affirmed  that  beauty  was  better  than  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
world ;  Homer,  that  it  was  a  glorious  gift  of  nature;  Ovid,  alluding  to  it,  calls  it 
a  favor  bestowed  by  the  gods.— Bazarre  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  strip  of  land  in  the  United  States  known  as  '*No  Man's  Land,"  is  quite 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  later  editions  of  Warren's  Geography.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  a  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances.  In  1830  the  **  Missouri 
Compromise  "  declared  that  no  slave  State  should  be  admitted  north  of  latitude 
36®  30'.  In  1845,  when  Texas  clamored  for  admission,  it  was,  of  course,  as  a 
slave  State,  but  this  difficulty  arose :  her  boundary  line  on  the  north  was  the 
thirty-seventh  parallel ;  to  dispose  of  it,  the  United  States  Government  bought 
the  strip— half  a  degree  in  width— extending  across  the  Panhandle  and  including 
about  5,761^  square  miles.  The  '*  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  "  afterward  fixed 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas  at  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  thirty-seventh 
parallel,  leaving  the  strip  of  land  purchased  from  Texas  outside  of  any  State, 
and  subject  only  to  the  United  States.— E.  E.  A.,  in  New  England  Journal, 

Although  we  may  never  be  able  fully  to  realize  our  ideal,  yet  woe  be  to  us 
if  we  have  no  ideal  to  realize. — Archbishop  Whateley. 

In  all  good  things  give  the  eye  and  ear  full  scope,  for  they  let  into  the  mind; 
restrain  the  tongue,  for  it  is  the  spender. — Bishop  Hall. 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  may  be;  neither  let  anyone 
go  before  thee  in  well-doing.  Nevertheless,  do  not  envy  the  merits  of  another, 
but  improve  thine  own  talents.— ^<?^^r/  Dodsley. 
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Fault-finders  arc  like  wood-chucks— they  always  have  two  openings  to 
their  holes.  If  you  drive  them  into  one,  their  heads  will  soon  pop  out  of  the 
other. — Pacific  Methodist  College, 

'*Let  no  man  presume  to  give  advice  to  others,  that  has  not  first  given  coun- 
sel to  himself.*' 

.  It  is  clear  that  in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  those  matters  also  it  is  our 
duty  to  study.— Z?r.  Arnold. 

In  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention  lies  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual 
hsbiXs.— Bishop  Hall, 

Only  what  we  have  wrought  into  our  character  during  life  can  we  take  away 
with  us. — Humboldt, 

Good  thoughts  are  blessed  guests. — Spurgeon, 

Live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  yow.^ Longfellow. 


SHE  SHOWED  HIM   STARS. 

For  every  shooting  star  he  claimed  a  kiss, 
She,  seeming  coy  at  first,  demurred  to  this  ; 
But  he  persisting,  would  not  be  denied 
When  he  at  length  a  flying  meteor  spied. 

And  so,  as  evening  grew  apace,  their  eyes 
Oft  scanned  the  glittering  aspect  of  the  skies ; 
And  when  a  darting  star  caught  cither's  sight 
A  sound  of  kissing  broke  upon  the  night. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  anon  that  she 
Looked  for  a  shooting  star  as  much  as  he  ; 
Nay,  if  by  chance  a  star  escaped  his  view 
She  called  his  wandering  fancy  to  it  too. 

When  intervals  seemed  long  between  each  hug 

She  called  him  on  a  passing  lightning  bug ; 

And,  ever  taxing  her  ingenious  mind. 

Her  ready  wit  enabled  her  to  find 

More  shooting  stars  in  three  short  fleeting  hours 

Than  would  compose  whole  meteoric  showers. 

But  when  she  did  her  last  pretext  exhaust. 
And  was  about  to  yield  her  cause  as  lost. 
She  saw  a  switchman's  lantern  circling  swing, 
And  got  him  down  to  a  steady  thing. 


■  Vassar  Miscellany. 
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EDITOEIAL. 

It  seems  that  the  National  Educational  Association  is  to  be  somethinj^  of  an 
international  affair  this  year.  When  that  body  adjourned  last  year,  the  general 
sentiment  seemed  decidedly  in  favor  of  Saratoga  as  the  place  of  meeting  this 
year ;  but  when  the  question  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, various  objections  and  difficulties,  chiefly  the  matter  of  transportation, 
were  presented  against  that  location,  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  Toronto  was 
substituted,  and  the  Association  will  meet  there,  July  14th  to  17th.  We  are 
assured  that  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  are  perfect.  All  the  New  Eng- 
land, Western,  Southern,  and  Northwestern  roads  have  already  granted  one  fare, 
or  one-half  price,  plus  the  I2.00  membership  fee.  The  last  item  is,  of  course, 
the  all-important  one.  The  city  and  Dominion  governments  promise  to  do  all 
•in  their  power  to  make  the  meeting  a  grand  success, and  many  of  their  teachers 
are  expected  to  become  members  of  the  Association. 

A  visit  to  Toronto  will  certainly  be  full  of  interest,  pleasure,  and  instruction  to 
Southern  teachers.  There  are,  besides,  many  attractive  places  within  easy  reach, 
to  which  there  will  be  delightful  excursions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  very  few 
of  the  teachers  of  the  South  and  Southwest  will  be  able  to  attend.  The  entire 
salary,  for  a  year,  of  a  country  teacher  in  this  section  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
cover  the  expense  of  such  a  trip.  Still,  there  will  be  a  great  gathering  in  Toronto. 
The  elite  of  the  American  educational  world  will  be  there  in  force.  The  leaders 
of  educational  and  literary  thought  will  air  their  theories  and  their  rhetoric 
before  immense  audiences.  Grand  machines  of  exquisite  design  and  elaborate 
workmanship  will  be  kept  in  constant  operation,  threshing  over  the  old  straw, 
with  the  resultant  of  the  usual  quantum  of  good,  sound  grain. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  present  organization  of 
the  National  Association  is  wrong,  and  that  it  can  never  accomplish  its  proper 
and  legitimate  work  until  there  is  a  radical  change.  It  ought  to  be  a  strictly 
representative  body,  whose  deliverances  should  have  actual  weight  and  value 
with  all  educators  in  the  land. 

We  have  received  a  handsomely-printed  copy  of  the  "  Program  "  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  It  is  too  long 
for  insertion  here.  The  Department  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Association 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  February  24th,  25th  and  26th.  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  is 
President,  and  L.  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland  O.,  is  Secretary. 

Many  live  educational  questions  are  to  be  treated  in  carefully-prepared  special 
papers,  to  be  followed,  in  each  case,  by  general  discussion.  Among  those  who 
have  assigned  parts  in  the  *'  Program,*'  we  note  the  following  from  the  South  : 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  City  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  "  The  National 
Educational  Association—its  Organization  and  Functions";  Josiah  H.  Shinn, 
State  Superintendent,  Arkansas,  on  the  same  subject ;  J.  Desha  Pickett,  State 
Superintendent,  Kentucky,  on  *'  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  ";  Henry 
A.  Wise,  City  Superintendent,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  W.  H.  Jack,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Louisiana,  on  "The  Public  School  and  Civil  Service  Reform  ";  Oscar 
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H.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston,  Texas,  paper  on  "  Universities' 
and  Schools  **;  B.  S.  Morgan,  State  Superintendent,  West  Virginia  on  the  same 
subject;   E.  B.  Preltyman,  State  Superintendent,  Maryland,  on  What  Present 
Means  are  Available  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  their  Work  ?" 

Persons  paying  full-tariff,  first-class  fare,  going  to  the  meeting  will  be  returned 
at  one-third  the  highest  limited  rate,  on  the  Committee's  certificate.    Hotel 

rates,  I2.50  to  J4.00  per  day. 

« 

— We  have  received  also  the  circular  of  the  *'  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation." It  is  too  late  to  publish  the  circular  referred  to,  as  papers  for  the 
Department  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  by  March,  ist,  and  even  the 
briefest  outline  could  hardly  be  prepared  in  time  by  any  readers  of  the  Journal. 

• 
— It  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  threatened  organization 

of  rival  Southern  Educational  Associations  has  been  happily  averted.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  bodies  met  at  Chattanooga  January  23d,  and  cordially 
and  enthusiastically  joined  in  consolidating  the  interests  and  work  of  the  two 
Associations.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  Chattanooga  July  9th,  loth,  and  nth,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it 
may  be  the  first  step  in  a  grand  forward  movement  of  the  educational  forces  of 
the  South. 

The  union  was  based  upon  the  following  propositions,  which  we  approve,  and 
the  necessary  ratifications  have  been  exchanged : 

"  Whereas,  at  present  there  are  existing  two  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tions; and 

"  Whereas,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  and  for  the  best  interest  of  education  in 
our  South-land  that  these  Associations  be  united ;  and 

**  Whereas,  we  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  National  Educational  Association : 
therefore,  be  it 

*•  Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  which  the  Hon.  S.  Palmer  is  President 
makes  the  following  propositions  to  the  Association  of  which  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Shinn 
is  President,  as  the  basis  of  union : 

•*  I.  That  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  shall  be  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the 
time  July  9lh,  loth,  and  nth. 

'*  2.  That  the  consolidated  Association  shall  not  in  any  way  antagonize  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

*'  3.  That  one-half  the  programme  of  the  next  meeting  shall  be  arranged  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  this  Association. 

"4.  That  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  these  resolutions,  this  Association 
accept  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  as  effected 
at  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

**  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  shall  be  notified  of  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  these  resolutions  within  three  weeks. 

**  President  Shinn  was  then  invited  before  the  committee,  and  accepted  and 
offically  signed  the  foregoing,  as  did  President  Palmer,  thereby  consolidating  the 
two  Associations;  and  a  general  love-feast  followed.'* 

The  January  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  contains  a  full  report  of 
the  new  organization,  with  its  various  departments,  so  far  as  formed,  for  which 
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^e  have  not  room.  A  number  of  distinguished  scholars  and  educators  have 
been  invited  to  deliver  addresses,  and  when  they  have  accepted  we  will  pub* 
lish  their  names  and  themes.  We  also  invite  our  brother  Harrell,  the  Secretary, 
to  send  us  promptly  copies  of  all  circulars,  &c.,  issued,  and  we  will  give  all  the 
aid  we  can  to  the  movement. 

— The  daintiest  and  most  unique  of  the  calendars  for  1891  which  has  come 
under  our  observation  is^Al/  Around  the  Year— hy  J.  Pauline  Suntor — published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  It  is  in  sepia  tints  and  colors,  on  heavy  cards,  gilt- 
edged,  with  silver  tassels  and  chain.  In  addition  to  the  calendar  for  each  month 
each  card  contains  a  charming  design,  and  appropiate  sentiment,  in  delicate 
tints  and  colors.  The  price  of  the  calendar  is  fifty  cents,  but  we  will  send  it  to 
any  of  our  subscribers,  post-paid,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

— ^Three  new  educational  journals  have  found  their  way  to  our  table  since  the 
opening  of  the  new  year.  First  is  the  Educational  Review,  edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  assisted  by  E.  H.  Cook,  Ph.  D.,  Head-master  Rutger*s  Preparatory 
School ;  William  H.  Maxwell  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Brooklyn  Schools ;  and 
Addison  B.  Poland,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  Jersey  City  Schools.  The  numbers 
for  January  and  February  are  filled  with  articles  of  great  value  and  of  the  highest 
order  of  literary  merit,  and  the  Review  is  likely  to  wield  a  wide  influence,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  higher  education.  Each  number 
contains  about  one  hundred  pages.  It  is  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York,  at  I3.00  per  year  (ten  months). 

The  second  is  the  Pedagogical  Seminary;  an  International  Record  of  Educa- 
tional Literature,  Institutions,  and  Progress.  Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Clark  University,  and  temporary  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  It  is  a  quarterly  (except  the  summer  number),  and  is  published 
by  J.  H.  Orpha,  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  I4.00  a  year.  We  cannot  better  indicate  its 
character  than  by  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  the  initial  number.  Editorial : 
Educational  Reforms,  The  New  German  School.  Recent  Literature  of  Higher 
Education  :  (i)  France;  (2)  Germany;  (3)  Other  European  Countries;  (4)  North 
America ;  (5)  Medical  Education.  Recent  Literature  in  Intermediate  Education. 
Elementary  Education.  The  Reconstructed  Primary  School  System  of  France. 
Notes. 

Besides  these  two  on  the  general  subject,  we  have  Goldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine,  published  by  William  M.,  &  J.  C.  Goldthwaite,  New  York,  at  J2.00  a 
year. 

It  is  a  valuable  publication  in  its  special  line.  It  keeps  one  posted  in  all 
advances  in  discovery  and  changes  in  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  gives 
much  other  useful  and  interesting  information  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Academies,  and  Colleges.  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Geography  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila- 
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delphia;  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Revised  edition.  Philadelphia:  Published  by  Eldridge  & 
Brother. 

Houston's  Physical  Geography  was  first  issued  in  1875,  and  soon  took  high 
rank  as  a  text  book.  This  revision  Is  concise,  comprehensive*  and  up  to  the 
times,  and  will  doubtless  prove  even  more  acceptable  to  teachers  than  its  prede- 
cessor. The  **  General  Syllabus,"  near  the  end  of  the  book,  presents  the  best 
condensation  of  the  subject  that  we  have  seen  anywhere. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  A  Text-book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

Professor  Ladd  published  a  few  years  ago  **  Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.** The  present  volume  is  neither  an  abridgment  nor  a  revision  of  that 
work.  It  surveys  the  whole  field,  but  omits  details,  discussions,  and  references. 
It  is  smaller  and  less  technical  than  the  original  work,  and  can  be  readily  learned 
and  successfully  taught. 

If  we  were  teaching  mental  phenomena,  from  the  experimental  and  physiologi' 
cal  point  of  view,  we  would  certainly  use  this  text-book. 

PLATO  GORGIAS.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Deuschle-Cron*s  edition  by  Gan- 
zalez  Lod^e,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 
Mailing  pnce,  I1.75. 

This  is  another  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  edited  under  the 
supervision  of  John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  The  editor  has 
done  his  work  well ;  and  though  he  has  generally  followed  the  German  edition, 
be  has  not  slavishly  done  so.  Especially  in  the  commentary  are  there  differences 
in  grammatical  matters,  and  to  some  extent  this  part  of  the  book  may  be  called 
American.  The  Appendix  is  particularly  valuable,  and  contains  much  matter 
which  students  should  know. 

GUIDES  FOR  SCIENCE-TEACHING.  No.  VIII.  Insecta.  By  Alpheus 
Hyatt  and  J.  M.  Arms.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Mailing 
price,  $1. 

A  beautiful  book  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Direc- 
tor of  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Part  I. 
Exercises  based  upon  L'Abb6  Constantin.  For  pupils  in  their  second  or  third 
year's  study  of  French.  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  15  cents. 

A  very  useful  help  towards  the  writing  of  idiomatic  French. 

LA  CANNE  DE  JONC,  OU  LA  VIE  ET  LA  MORT  DU  CAPITAINE 
RENAULD.  Par  Alfred  de  Vigny.  With  notes  and  grammatical  appen- 
dices, by  V.  J.  T.  Spiers,  M.  A.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

The  notes  are  copious  and  full,  and  the  various  constructions  in  the  text  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  appendix. 
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SCHILLER:  DER  GEISTERSEHER.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Edward  S.  Joynes,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Uaiversity.  Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Mailing 
price,  25  cents. 

The  interest  of  the  story  and  the  style  alike  commend  this  fragment  of  Schiller 
for  class  use.  In  the  notes  the  editor  has  given  needed  help  liberally,  and  Prof. 
Joynes'  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  and  value  of  that  help.  The  work 
is  intended  for  students  who  have  finished  a  first  reader. 

THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  FORMS.  I:  Sand  and  Clay- 
Modelling  with  respect  to  Geographical  Forms.  II :  Map-Drawing  and  Map- 
Projection.  By  Jacques  W.  Redway.  Boston:  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.    Mailing  price,  25  cents. 

This  is  emphatically  a  working  book,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  which  so  fully 
accords  with  our  ideas  on  the  subjects  treated.  It  will  be  found  practically 
useful  in  the  school- room. 

HARVARD  HISTORICAL  MONOGRAPHS,  No.  2.  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Federal  Government,  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing 
price,  |r.io. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  title,  that  this  work  is  a  discussion  of  our  own 
government,  but  it  is  not.  It  treats  of  Federal ,  Government  in  general.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  its  five  chapters :  I.  The  Theory  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. II.  Ancient  Confederations.  III.  Mediaeval  Leagues  and  National  Con- 
federations. IV.  The  Four  Great  Existing  Federations.  V.  Latin-American 
Federations.  Then  we  have  Appendix  A:  Conspectus  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tions of  Canada,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Appendix  B : 
Key  to  the  Conspectus  of  Federal  Constitutions.  Appendix  C :  Bibliography  of 
Federal  Government.  Chapter  IV  treats  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Canada.  Under  the  first  of  these  a  section  of  about 
a  page  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  in  which, 
however,  there  appears  no  political,  or  rather  partisan,  element.  It  is  a  valuable 
work. 

PASSION.    By  G.  Vere  Tyler.    Chicago :  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co. 

We  have  no  patience  with  people  who  write  novels  of  this  class.  We  regard 
this  as  a  poor  imitation  of  Miss  Rives'  "  The  Quick  or  the  Dead,"  without  the 
dramatic  force  or  elegant  style  of  that  notable  book,  and  we  have  no  word  to 
utter  in  its  favor.  * 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1890 ;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30, 1890  ; 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  for  which  we  return  thanks. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Senator  John  W.  Daniel  lor  a  copy  of  his  speech  on 
"Honest  Elections"  (the  Lodge  bill),  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  January  16,  1891.    To  our  mind  it  is  conclusive  of  the  subject. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

The  Schoolmaster  of  the  Republic. — This  title  has  been  fairly  given  to 
Noah  Webster.  In  3789,  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  in  the  very  infancy  of 
American  literature,  he  published  an  8vo  volume,  **  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language.*'  In  1803  his  Spelling  Book  was  issued,  and  in  1806  his  first  Dic- 
tionary. By  these  two  works,  in  successive  editions,  the  school  children  of 
America  have  been  largely  trained  for  the  last  80  years.  Of  the  Spelling  Book 
it  is  stated  that  more  than  sixty  millions  copies  have  been  sold,  and  that  the 
present  annual  sale  exceeds  that  of  several  of  the  popular  spelling  books  com- 
bined; and  the  modest  i2mo  dictionary  of  1806,  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Webster 
while  he  lived,  supplemented  by  able  editors  since  his  death,  has  grown  to  be 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  a  massive  quarto  volume  of  more  than 
2100  pages  just  issued  from  the  press.  This  new  book  should  be  in  every  public 
library,  every  school,  and  every  family  where  English  literature  is  received. 

Iron-Smelting  by  Modem  Methods  is  the  subject  of  the  February  article  in  the 
American  Industries  Series  now  running  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Every 
man  who  wishes  to  understand  the  progress  of  the  great  industries  that  have 
made  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  should  read  this  series. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery  contributes  an  article  on  Greeting  by  Gesture,  in 
which  he  describes  many  curious  salutations,  such  as  stroking  one  another's 
heads  and  bodies,  rubbing  noses,  kissing,  etc.,  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  same  number,  contains  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  paper, 
From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology;  also  that  of  Prof.  Huxley's  discussion  of 
The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man. 

The  Old  Homstead,  published  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  be  issued  hereafter  by  a 
syndicate  capable  of  advancing  its  interests  even  more  successfully  than  its 
projecters  were.  It  is  a  southern  literary  and  musical  publication  conscienli  ously 
striving  to  foster  and  encourage  southern  talent  and  to  give  to  the  people  a  maga- 
zine that  is  essentially  one  for  the  home  for  the  superiority  of  its  literary,  fashion, 
domestic,  and  musical  character.  Its  staff  of  contributors  is  among  the  best  in  the 
South,  and  in  every  essential  it  is  a  magazine  that  the  people  of  the  South  ought  to 
encourage  and  support.  The  subscription  price  is  but  |i.oo  a  year,  while  many 
publications  of  less  merit  cost  I3.50  and  $4.00  per  annum.  Address  The  Old 
Homestead  Publishing  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Scientific  American,  published  by  the  great  patent  agency  firm  of  Munn 
&  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  most  practically  useful  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  it  occupies  a  field  distinctively  its'  own.  Not  alone  for  the 
machinist,  manufacturer,  or  scientist,  but  it  is  a  journal  for  popular  perusal  and 
study.  It  is  the  standard  authority  on  scientific  and  mechanical  subjects.  It  is 
placed  at  a  very  low  rate  of  subscription,  I3  per  annum,  which  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.    Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

Supposed  Tendencies  to  Socialism  is  the  title  of  the  article  that  will  open  the 
March  Popular  Science  Monthly.    It  is  by  Prof.  William  Graham,  of  Belfast,  who 
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gives  his  reasons  for  expecting  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  state  of  society, 
but  no  sudden  social  transformation.  Iron-Working  with  Machine-Tools  will  be 
the  special  topic  of  the  article  in  the  American  Industries  Series.  This  division 
of  the  series  is  to  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  steel  manufacture.  In 
the  tariff  discussions  of  recent  years,  sisal  has  been  one  of  the  articles  most  fre- 
quently mentioned.  How  it  is  produced  and  what  it  looks  like  may  be  learned 
from  the  fully  illustrated  article  on  Cultivation  of  Sisal  in  the  Bahamas,  which 
Dr.  John  I.  Northrop  will  contribute.  One  of  several  valuable  articles 
announced  is  an  explanation  of  Dr.  Koch's  Method  of  treating  Consumption,  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Heron,  a  London  physician,  and  a  friend  of  the  discoverer.  An  expla- 
nation of  the  real  nature  of  Voodoo,  traces  of  which  are  found  among  the 
negroes  in  our  Southern  States,  with  a  description  of  the  strange  and  wild  cere- 
monies connected  with  it,  will  also  appear.  The  writer,  Hon.  Major  A.  B.  Ellis, 
is  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 

The  second  instalment  of  the  "  Talleyrand  Memoirs,"  published  in  February 
Century^  is  devoted  entirely  to  Talleyrand's  narration  of  his  personal  relations 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Talleyrand  apologizes  for  taking  office  under. the 
Directory,  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Bonaparte,  tells  how  the  First  Consul 
snubbed  an  old  acquaintance,  and  relates  other  anecdotes  of  Napoleon  tending 
to  emphasize  the  weaknesses  and  vanities  of  the  Emporer.  Talleyrand  criticises 
Napoleon's  Spanish  policy,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  (from  notes  which  he 
had  taken  of  the  conversation)  of  an  interview  that  Napoleon  had  at  Erfurt  with 
Goethe  and  Wieland. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  189 i.— No  lover  of  a  fine  plant  or  garden  can  afford 
to  be  without  a  copy.  It  is  an  elegant  book  of  over  100  pages  8^  x  \o%  inches, 
beautiful  colored  illustrations  of  Sunrise  Amaranthus,  Hydrangea  and  Potatoes. 
Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating,  etc.  Full  list  of  everything  that  can  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.  Also  full 
particulars  regarding  the  cash  prizes  of  |i,ooo  and  |2oo.  The  novelties  have 
been  tested  and  found  worthy  of  cultivation.  We  hope  it  will  be  our  good  luck 
to  see  the  Nellie  Lewis  Carnation  and  taste  the  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce.  It  costs 
nothing,  because  the  10  cents  you  send  for  it  can  be  deducted  from  the  first  order 
forwarded.  We  advise  our  friends  to  secure  a;copy  of  James  Vick,  Seedsman, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  at  once  add  to  their  series  of  Modem  Lan- 
guage Texts,  Sandeau's  Mile,  de  La  Seiglilre  with  Introduction  and  English 
Notes  by  F.  M.  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  in  Modern  Languages  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  This  edition,  of  a  text-book  now  recommended  in  the 
requirements  for  the  New  England  colleges,  is  prepared  with  the  demands  of 
rapid  reading  in  mind.  The  Notes  lay  especial  stress  on  the  social  and  historical 
setting  of  the  play,  and,  while  furnishing  abundant  translations  of  the  difficult 
passages,  endeavor  to  keep  before  the  student  the  literary  excellences  of  this 
most  popular  comedy.  In  the  Introduction  the  editor  has  gathered  what  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  Sandeau's  life  and  works,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  plot  and  treatment  of  subject  in  both  novel  and  play. 

Early  American  HisTORY.--The  histories  written  in  America  previous  to  the 
time  of  Beverly,  had  mostly  been  written  either  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  glory 
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of  the  writer,  as  in  the  case  of  Captain  John  Smith,  or  for  the  glory  of  both  in 
curious  mixture,  as  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Mather.  It  remained  for  some  one  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  American  historical  scholarship  by  beginning 
to  write  history  without  didactic  or  personal  tendency,  and  in  a  truly  scientific 
spirit.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  wealth  and  leisure  of  the  torpid  and  moneys 
getting  age  which  has  been  described  was  a  necessary  prerequisite.  The  tra- 
ditional view  is  that  scholarship  and  poverty  are  twin  sisters.  In  reality,  however 
it  may  be  of  scholarship  generally,  the  thorough  pursuit  of  history  requires  so 
much  laborious  research,  and  therefore  so  much  leisure  on  the  part  of  some  one, 
that  for  its  successful  conduct  it  has  generally  been  necessary  that,  if  not  the 
individual,  at  any  rate  the  age,  should  be  rich.  At  all  events,  with  the  increase 
of  wealth  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  did  appear  our  first  historical 
scholars,  one  in  Virginia,  one  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  a  curious  parallelism 
not  only  in  their  purposes  and  methods,  but  also  in  the  unfortunate  immediate 
fate  of  their  books. 

The  two  scholars  alluded  to  are  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  William  Stith,  president  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  Virginia.-— From  "  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America," 
by  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.,  in  New  England  Magazine  for  February. 

A  Magazine  Sold— ** College  and  School"  becomes  "The  Louis  Lom- 
bard.*'—Mr.  F.  G.  Barry  has  sold  his  monthly  magazine,  College  and  School^ 
to  Louis  Lombard,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  next  number  will  appear  February  15th, 
entitled  The  Louis  Lombard^  with  a  guaranteed  circulation  of  5,cxx>  copies,  and 
a  list  of  contributors  comprising  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Allan  Forman,  Fannie 
Edgar  Thomas,  Clinton  Scollard,  W.  H.  Hayne,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  and 
many  other  well-known  American  and  European  writers.  While  the  high 
literary  character  of  College  and  School  will  be  maintained,  it  will  no  longer  be 
an  exclusively  educational  journal.  The  motto  on  the  new  frontispiece,  "  What- 
ever interests  mankind  interests  me,'*  explains  its  future  policy. 

A  very  successful  tableau  entertainment  was  recently  given  in  New  York,  the 
subjects  being  taken  from  illustrations  in  the  current  magazines.  The  idea  is  a 
simple  pne,  and  if  the  subjects  are  well  chosen  it  can  be  made  very  interesting. 
The  Century  Company  has  prepared  a  list  of  suitable  pictures,  with  suggestions 
for  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  up  the  entertainment.  They  will  send  it  free  on 
request. 

A  prominent  feature  of  The  Chautauquan  for  February  is  the  article  on  "  Prac- 
tical Talks  on  Writing  English,*'  by  Professor  William  Minto,  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  Scodand.  Professor  Minto  is  an  able  rhetorician  and  is  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  his  graceful  prose  and  sensible  ideas  concerning 
English  composition.  This  first  article  treats  of  **The  Starting-Point"  and 
**  The  Body  of  the  Composition  and  the  Methods  of  Procedure,**  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  papers  on  the  same  general  subject. 
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The  Magazines. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contente  for  February :  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare 
of  Science.  XL  From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology.  Part  II.  By  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D., 
L.  H.  D.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus.  III.  Iron-Smelting  by  Modem 
Methods.  By  W.  F.  Durfee.  Illustrated.  Precision  in  Physical  Traininji:.  By  M.  Georges  Demcny. 
Greeting  by  Gesture.  By  Garrick  Mallery.  Progress  in  Agricultural  Science.  By  Dr.  Manly  Miles. 
Illustrated.  The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man.  11.  By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley.  The  Storage 
of  Cold.  By  Charles  Morris.  Coeducation  in  Swiss  Universities.  By  Flora  Bridges.  Chinese 
Buddhism.  By  Wanen  G.  Benton.  Shetland  Ponies.  Illustrated.  Sketch  of  Jean-Charles  Houzeatu 
With  Portrait.  Correspondence:  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Dago?"  Editor's  Table:  Religious 
Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools.— International  Copyright.  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Miscellany. 
Notes. 

One  of  the  best  school  ma^zines  in  the  country  is  THE  FOUNTAIN,  the  February  number  of 
which  is  literally  crowded  with  good  thiuKS.  The  teacher's  department  is  always  a  specialty,  and  the 
music  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  delighting  the  children  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
voices.  The  primary  department  of  this  number  contains  a  good  valentine  story  called  "  Mamma's 
Valentine  ";  also  "  The  Fox  and  the  Birds";  "  The  Prettiest  Sight."  and  others  ;  "  Life  in  Japan  ": 
*'My  Birds'  Nests":  "Crosses  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland;  "Dulse"-  "Ibises":  "Home-made 
Toys  and  Games  ";  ''  From  Denver  to  San  Francisco";  "Spurgeon,"  and  the  serial  entitled  "  Well 
Done,"  are  among  the  good  things. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Agb  for  the  17th  and  a4th  of  January 
contain  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1890 ;  Prosper  Merimee,  by  Walter  Pater,  and  Rural  Life  in  France  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century;  Give  Back  the  Elgin  Marbles  ;  Life  among  the  Druses  in  1845  and  1882  ;  Switzer- 
land  as  a  School  of  Politics ;  The  Streets  of  London  ;  The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Henry 
Vaughan  ;  Meteoritic  Theories ;  Westminister  Abbey  ;  The  Carol ;  Round  about  the  Bahamas  ;  In- 
stalments of  "My  Tutorship";  "The  Wisdom  Tooth";  "The  Flight  of  the  Shadow,"  by  George 
MacDonald ;  Poetr>'.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pa^es  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages 
a  year)  the  subscription  price  ($8)  is  low  ;  while  for  $10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the 
American  $4.00  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.  Littell  & 
Co  ,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  ContenU  for  February :  The  Old  Masters  of  Boston,  Samuel  L. 
Gerry;  Women's  Work  in  Science,  Sara  A.  Underwood  ;  A  Model  New  England  Village.  Edwin  A. 
Start:  They  Turned  Her  Out  in  the  Street,  Fred  DeVine;  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in 
America,  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.;  Disillusioned,  Wilbur  Larremore ;  William  Morris.  Allen  Eastman 
Cross;  Experience  of  a  New  England  Clergyman  During  the  Revolution,  Mrs.  Amelia  Leavitt  Hill ; 
The  Old  Chair.  Mary  L.  Cobb ;  William  Morris,  William  Clarke ;  Miss  Nisby's  Widowhood,  J.  W. 
M.:  My  Two  Friencls,  S.  W.  Foss  ;  The  Rindge  Gif^sto  Cambridge,  Ashton  R  Willard  ;  Ghost,  Poet, 
ana  Spinet,  Alice  Morse  Earle;  Colored  Churches  and  Schools  in  the  South,  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman  ; 
A  Story  of  Old  Charlestown,  Tohn  Codman  ;  The  Family  Feud,  George  Elhelbert  Walsh ;  Impossible, 
H.  P.  Kimball ;  Editor's  Table;  The  Omnibus. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  February:  Portrait  of  Talleyrand  (Frontispiece). 
The  Georgia  Cracker  in  the  Cotton  Mills,  by  Clare  de  Graflfenried.  A  Dead  World,  by  Edgar  Faw- 
cett.  Emmy,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  The  Mirror,  from  a  Painting  by  D.  M.  3unker.  Penelope's 
Swains,  by  Mrs  Burton  Harrison.  To  George  B.  Butler,  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  Fremont  in 
the  Conquest  of  California,  by  Gen.  John  Bidwell.  The  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California,  by  John  S. 
Hittell.  Marshall's  Own  Account  of  the  Gold  Discovery,  by  Charles  B.  Gillespie.  Confirming  the 
Gold  Discovery,  by  E.  C.  Kemble.  The  Faith  Doctor  (I),  by  Edward  Eggleston  Balaam  ana  His 
Master,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Theodore  Rousseau  ana  the  French  Landscape  School,  by  Charles 
de  Kay.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Wendell  Phillips,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldnch.  Sister  Dolorosa 
(III— Conclusion),  by  James  Lane  Allen.  In  London  Town,  by  Walter  Learned.  Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville  (IV),  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Northern  Thibet  and  the  Yellow  River,  by  W.  Woodville 
Rockhill.  The  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  (The  Working  Man  in  Australia),  by  George 
R.  Parkin.  The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand  (by  Talleyrand) :  Talleyrand's  Relations  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte—His  Apology  for  Taking  Office  Under  the  Directory— First  Meeting  with  General  Bonaparte — 
Bonaparte  Turns  Pale — His  Apology  for  Supporting  Bonaparte — How  the  First  Consul  Snubbed  an 
Old  Acquaintance — Bonaparte's  Service  to  Talleyrand— The  Beginning  of  Bonaparte's  Ruin — Na- 
poleon has  an  Epileptic  Attack— Austerlitz  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain — Talleyrand  Thwarts 
Napoleon — Napoleon  Charged  with  Heartlessness — The  Queen  of  Prussia  and  Napoleon — Talleyrand 
Leaves  Napoleon's  Ministry— Talleyrand  and  the  Emperor  Alexander — Napoleon's  Spanish  Plots — 
Talleyrand^s  Stinging  Retort— Napoleon  and  the  Czar— Napoleon's  Chief  Flatterers — Napoleon, 
Goethe,  and  Wieland.    Topics  of  the  Time.    Open  Letters.    Bric-a-Brac. 

THE  CHATAUQUAN.  February  Contents:  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English  (Part  I)  by 
Professor  William  Minto,  M.  A.  British  India,  by  R.  S.  Dix.  The  Religious  History  of  England 
(V)  by  Professor  George  P.  Fisher.  England  After  the  Norman  Conquest  (Part  II),  by  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  The  English  Towns  (II),  by  Augustus  I.  Jessopp,  D.  D.  A  Peasant  Striker  of  the  Fourteenth 
Centurv,  by  Charles  M.  Andrews.  Sunday  Readings,  Selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  The  Constitution 
of  Japan,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Studies  in  Astronomy  (V),  by  Garret  P.  Serviss.  Schubert's 
Unfinished  Symphony,  by  Lucy  C.  Bull.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Marcus  Benjaman, 
Ph.  D.  Rise  and  Fall  of  Boulanger,  by  T.  F.  De  Goumay.  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Storrs  Haynes.    The  Relation  of^the  Family  to  Social  Science,  by  John  Habberton.    rrance 
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in  Tunis,  by  Edmond  Plauchut.  The  Expenses  of  Candidates  for  Public  Office,  by  Thomas  B.  Pres- 
ton, New  England  Emigration,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Through  Nature  Up  to  God,  by  Mary 
Lowe  Dickinson.  Woman's  Council  Table :  A  Symposium— Domestic  Service,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Emily  Huntington  Miller,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  Olive  Thome 
Miller,  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Women's  Colleges  at  Oxford,  by  Emily  F.  Wheeler.  The  Mystery  of 
the  Four  B's.  by  Kate  Sanborn.  Should  Women  Take  Part  in  School  Affairs?  by  Abby  Morten  Diaz. 
Stones  of  the  Childhood  of  Eminent  Women,  arranged  by  Harriet  Carter.  What  Constitutes  a 
Legal  Marriage,  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL.  B.  How  to  Entertain  (Part  I),  by  Helen  A.  Corn- 
well.  The  Russian  Peasant  Woman,  by  Nina  Von  Koribout  Daschkewistch.  The  Tignon,  by  Grace 
King. 

ST.  NICHOLAS.  Contents  for  February :  Frontispiece,  An  Old-Time  Valentine ;  An  Old-Time 
Valentine.  Verse,  Helen  Gray  Cone;  How  the  Mails  are  Carried,  Max  Bennett;  A  Family  Drum 
Corps.  Verse,  Malcolm  Douglas  ;  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  TrafFord,  J.  T.  Trowbridge:  Going  to  the 
Head.  Verse,  Mary  E  Willdns ;  The  Golden  Fleece,  Andrew  Lang ;  Picture—"  A  Cold  Weather 
Predicament  in  1791 ";  To  Prince  Oric.  Verse,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  ;  El  lie's  Visit  to  Cloudland, 
Frances  V.  Austen  :  The  Boy  Settlers,  Noah  Brooks ;  MehiUble  Lamb,  Mary  E.  Wilkins ;  Picture— 
"  A  Family  Group  '*;  The  Artful  Ant.  Verse,  Oliver  Herford  ;  Picture—"  In  the  Park  Playing  '  Puss 
in  the  Comer  "^;  Lady  Jane,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison  ;  A  Little  Girl's  Diary  in  the  East,  Lucy  Morris 
Ellsworth ;  Jack-in-the-Pulpit ;  The  Letter-box ;  The  Riddle-Box. 


SCRIBNER'S  for  Febmary.    Contents :  David  Livingstone,  Frontispiece.    Mount  Washington  in 
Winter,  by  Edward  L.  Wilson  ;  The  Tomb  of  Ilaria  Giunigi,  by  Edith  Wharton  ;  The  Water  Devil— 


dard,  with  reproductions  of  autographs  in  the  author's  collection  ;  Neapolitan  Art — Mlchettf,  by  A. 
F.  Jacassy  :  Tne  Snow's  Dreamer,  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman :  Jerrv— Part  Third,  Chapters  VI,  X 
(Begun  in  June.  1890— to  be  continued);  The  Point  of  View— Law  and  Privacy- Art  and  Patronage  in 
France— on  Wills— The  Government  and  the  Citizen. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  for  February.  Contents :  A  Wave  of  Life,  by  Clyde  Fitch ;  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read,  by  R.  H  Stoddard ;  The  Example  of  Portia,  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan ;  The  Mountain-Mirage, 
by  Joaquin  Miller;  "Has  Been."  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox;  Men's  ^^men,  by  J  ulien  Gordon ;  A 
Love-Song,  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman :  An  American  Kew,  bv  Julian  Hawthorne  ;  The  Worst  of 
It,  by  Edward  lay  ;  West  of  the  Sierras,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn  ;  A  Poet's  Apology,  by  Charles 
Washington  Coleman  ;  Julien  Gordon,  by  Robert  Timsol ;  A  New  Theory  of  the  Universe,  by  Charles 
Morris ;  Copyright ;  With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 

The  Febmary  WIDE  AWAKE  opens  with  a  ballad  of  heroism.  When  the  brave  cmsader  ances* 
tor  of  the  present  British  Minister  at  Washmgton,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  was  captured  by  the 
Saracens  they  demanded  his  wife's  right  hand  in  ransom,  and  the  brave  lady  so  saved  her  lord.  Sir 
Jnlian  Pauncefote  supplied  the  author,  Mary  Bradley,  with  authentic  facts.  Mr.  E.  H.  Garrett's 
pictures  for  the  ballad  are  finely  dramatic.  Other  poems  are  by  Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy  and  Marv  E. 
Wilkins.  The  interesting  illustrated  articles  of  the  number  include  Lieutenant  Fremont's  timely 
account  of  "  Life  at  Frontier  Forts,"  and,  as  a  sort  of  military  pendant,  a  curious  account  of  "  A  Fish 
Army."  The  short  stories  are  unusually  clever,  from  the  mgenious  plot  of  "  Aunt  Dolly's  Two 
Robbers  "  to  the  laughter  and  tears  of  "  A  Hungry  Boy."  Mrs  Burton  Harrison's  story,  "  Diamonds 
and  Toads."  is  concluded.  Kirk  Munroe's  railroading  serial  develops  a  stattling  situation,  and  the 
doings  of  Margaret  Sidney's  "Peppers"  are  delightful  as  ever.  Mr.  Bridgman's  funny  pictorial 
skit,  "Through  the  I>ark  Continent,"  drops  the  curtain  to  the  laughter  of  the  audience.  Wide 
AwAKB  is  $340  a  year.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  March  :  Supposed  Tendencies  to  Social- 
Ism,  by  Wm.  Graham,  M.  A.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus— IV :  Iron- 
Working  with  Machine  Tools,  by  W.  F.  Durfee,  illustrated.  Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Elevator,  by 
John  McElroy.  Cultivation  of  Sisal  in  the  Bahamas,  by  J.  I.  Northrop,  illustrated  Koch's  Method 
of  Treating  Consumption,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Heron.  The  Tyranny  of  the  State,  by  Samuel  Williams 
Cooper.  Greeting  by  Gesture,  by  Garrick  Mallery,  concluded.  Non-Conductors  of  Heat,  by  Prof, 
lohn  M.  Ordway.  On  Vodu-Worship,  by  Hon.  Major  A.  B.  Ellis.  The  Relative  Value  of  Cements, 
by  Charles  D.  Jameson  and  Hubert  Remley,  illustrated.  Adaptation  to  Climate,  by  M.  Saint- Yves 
M6nard.  Government  Among  the  Lower  Animals,  by  J.  W.  Slater.  International  Congress  of 
Americanists— Paris  Meeting.  Sketch  of  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill.  with  portrait.  Correspondence  : 
A  Defense  of  the  Architects— New  England  Agriculture— Evolutionary  Ethics.  Editor's  Table :  A 
Profession  for  Women— Science  and  Civilization.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  March.  Contents :  The  Sound  of  a  Voice,  or  the  Song  of  the 
D6bardeur,  by  Frederic  S.  Cozzens.  Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley— I,  edited  by  Joel 
Benton.  A  Mysterious  Case,  by  Anna  Katharine  Green.  "  The  Refiner  of  Silver,"  "  Fear  Not,"  by 
Clara  Jessup  Moore.  Round-Robin  Talks— IV,  by  J.  M.  Stoddart.  A  Lost  Art,  by  Anne  H.  Wharton. 
Creaton,  by  Charles  Henry  LUders.  Old-Age  Echoes,  by  Walt  Whitman.  Some  Personal  and  Old- 
Agc  Memoranda,  by  Walt  Whitman.  "  Walt  Whitman  :  Poet  and  Philosopher  and  Man,"  by  Horace 
L.  Traubcl.  The  Light-House  and  the  Birds,  by  William  H.  Hayne.  Three  Famous  Old  Maids,  by 
Agnes  Repplier.  A  Michigan  Man,  by  Elia  W.  Peattie.  A  Fanatic,  by  Henry  Collins.  "The 
French  Invasion  of  Ireland,^'  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Reading  Bores,  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 
Agricultural  Education,  by  James  Knapp  Reeve.  Cosmopolitanism  and  Culture,  by  W.  W.  Crane. 
"  Little  Jarvis."    "  Treasures  of  Art."    With  the  Wits,  illustrated  by  leading  artists. 
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[Th«  Journal  it  s«nt  to  every  Qnutty  Superiniendeni  and  District  Clerk ,  and  mutt  be  oar^wOy  pretmvd 
by  ttum  a*  publie  property  and  transmitted  to  their  siuxessors  in  qfiee.\ 


Superintendents  Should  Attend  Peabody  Institutes. 

Every  county  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
State  ought  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  Peabody  Institutes 
to  be  held  this  year.  The  success  of  these  Institutes  depends 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  activity  of  these  officers.  Many 
superintendents  are  actively  at  work  in  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. Some  are  still  indifferent.  It  is  hopfd  that  these 
may  yet  be  aroused.  superintendents  who  fail  to  attend 
THESE  Institutes  will  find  that  teachers  can  readily  excuse 

THEMSELVES.  TEACHERS  ARE  NOT  SLOW  TO  FOLLOW  THE  EXAMPLE 
OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  It  IS  THE  PLAIN  DUTY  OE  EVERY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TO  INAUGURATE  SUCH  A  POLICY  AS  WILL  INSPIRE  THE  CONFI- 
DENCE OF  TEACHERS  AND  COMMAND  THEIR  CO-OPERATION.  If 
TEACHERS  ARE  IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
TO  LEAD  THEM  ON  TO  HIGHER  AND  BETTER  THINGS,  THEY  WILL  UPHOLD 
HIM  IN  HIS  EFFORTS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT.  If  TEACHERS  ARE 
IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  IS  PROGRESS- 
IVE— THAT  HE  DESIRES  TO  ELEVATE  THE  TEACHING  FORCE  OP  HIS 
COUNTY  TO  A  HIGHER  PLANE  OF  CULTURE  AND  TEACHING  ABILITY — 
THEY  WILL  AVAIL  THEMSELVES  OF  EVERY  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  PRO- 
MOTIOl^  OF  THAT  OBJECT.  EVERY  SUPERINTENDENT  WHO  HAS  AN  IN- 
TELLIGENT CONCEPTION  OF  HIS  WORK  KNOWS  THAT  PeABODY  INSTI- 
TUTES PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES.  EVERY  SUPERINTENDENT  KNOWS 
THAT  THESE  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  EXTENDED  TO  HIM  AND  TO  HIS 
TEACHERS.  EVERY  SUPERINTENDENT  KNOWS  WHETHER  HE  AND  HIS 
TEACHERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  ALLOW  THESE  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  PASS 
WITHOUT  MAKING  AN  EFFORT  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THEM. 
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Queries  and  Answers. 

1.  "  May  a  district  school  board  issue  warrants  in  excess  of  its  avail- 
able funds  for  the  current  year  ?  *' 

Answer:  The  law  is  silent  on  this  point,  except  as  to  SMe  funds.  In 
no  case  is  a  treasurer  authorized  to  pay  out  of  S^a^e  funds  a  greater  sum 
than  the  amount  apportioned  by  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
district. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  issue  warrants  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  school 
funds  available  for  the  school  year.  Good  financial  management  will 
guard  against  it. 

2.  "  Can  a  pupil  be  compelled  to  make  fires,  sweep  school- rooms,  and 
perform  other  services  of  a  like  character  ?  *' 

Answer:  No,  a  pupil  cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  such  service. 
Many  pupils,  however,  do  perform  such  work  cheerfully  and  efficiendy. 
But  it  cannot  be  exacted  of  them  as  a  legal  requirement.  Teachers  not 
unfrequently  agree  to  do  such  work,  and  it  is  so  stipulated  in  their  con- 
tracts with  district  boards.  And  where  teachers  set  pupils  a  good  exam- 
ple in  these  good  works,  pupils  will  generally  perform  such  service  as  **  a 
labor  of  love'*  for  the  teacher. 

3.  "Is  the  county  superintendent  to  understand  from  the  last  of  the 
"Paragraphs,**  page  40  of  the  January  Journal,  that  teachers*  exami- 
nation questions  must  be  confined  to  the  text-books  used  in  his  county  ?  ** 

Answer:  By  no  means.  We  think  the  punctuation  of  the  latter  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph  makes  perfectly  clear  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  paragraph.     (  See ! ) 


**  Special  Request.*' 


Nearly  all  superintendents  and  many  district  clerks  have  responded  to 
our  **  Special  Request,**  in  the  January  Journal.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  in  the  March  Journal  that  every  one  of  these  officers  responded 
by  the  time  fixed — February  i6th.  The  list  will  be  closed  on  that  day, 
and  the  result  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Several  clerks  reported  to  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Journal, 
though  we  requested  that  all  responses  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction^  No,  407  N,  Twelfth  street^  Richmond,  Va. 

How  many  superintendents  will  fail  to  respond?      How 

MANY   DISTRICT   CLERKS? 
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School  Supervision. 

For  the  information  of  the  Central  Office  the  following  table  was  com- 
piled from  superintendents'  monthly  reports  for  the  months  named.  In 
order  that  each  superintendent  may  see  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of 
visiting  schools  during  the  current  school  year,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Central  Office,  we  publish  the  table  .below: 


COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county. 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

BaUi 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 1 

Danville  district. .  j 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg 


Sbptb 

UBBR. 

October. 

'  NOVBMBBR.  1 

1 

1 
Dbcbmbbr. 

1 

January. 

II 

Ill 

II 

108 

111 

Q 
31 

1 

ill 

.t 

•si 
II 

So 

HI 

t 

IIO 

25 

IIO 

2 

IIO 

34 

13 

-'3  1  130 
17  1  36 

29 

1  128 

42 

129 

39  1 

i  129 

6 

36 

31 

'  36 

31 

36 

36 

36 ;    31 

9 
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CITIES. 


Giles 
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Goochland 
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Greene 
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Halifax 
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COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES. 
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t  Schools  not  in  operation. 


t  Superintendent  sick. 


Superintendents  Sick. 


Superintendents  Barksdale,  Chapman^  Glass,  Holland,  and  Taylor  are 
on  the  sick  list,  and  we  tender  each  one  of  them  our  best  wishes  for  his 
speedy  restoration  to  good  health.  VJe  are  gratified  to  say  that  Prof. 
Holland,  who  has  had  quite  a  protracted  spell  of  sickness,  is  reported  as 
improving.  No  recent  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  other 
gentlemen  named  has  reached  this  office. 
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Dr.  Curry  Before  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

Under  the  caption,  **A  Masterly  Exposition/'  the  Datfy  State  Chronicle 
(Raleigh,  N.  C.)  gives  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Curry's  address  before  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  Education,  with  special 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Training  Schools.  Whenever 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  them,  Virginia  school  officers  and  teachers 
delight  to  hear  Dr.  Curry,  and  we  are  confident  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  will  peruse  the  following  extracts  from  his  address  with  pecu- 
liar mterest  and  profit : 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  in  all  sections  of  the  South  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic education  is  the  attitude  of  public  opinion. 

Two  Methodist  Conferences  in  Georgia  turned  aside  from  business  to  pass 
resolutions  in  favor  of  better  public  schools.  That  ought  not  to  seem  strange.  If 
you  admit  that  a  man  is  a  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  inevitably  follows 
that  it  is  blasphemy  to  say,  **Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  When  I 
come  to  speak  to  you  about  the  right  of  every  child  to  the  fullest  development 
of  his  every  power,  I  but  speak  of  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  civilization 
in  which  we  live. 

God  grant  that  I  may  never  belong  to  any  religious  body  which  says  to  one 
child, "  You  may  be  educated,"  and  to  another, "  You  must  not  be."  "  It  is  right 
for  my  children  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  education  '* — but  to  another  child, 
'•  You  shall  be  the  mud-sill.'*    That  is  not  democratic,  and  it  is  not  Christianity. 

Occasionally  we  hear  a  murmur  of  dissent  to  the  universality  of  education. 
Some  want  to  confine  it  to  males.  North  Carolina's  first  Constitution  was  formed 
at  Halifax.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  money  has  been  given  of  public  reve- 
nues, outside  of  public  schools,  for  the  education  of  women  ?  Not  one  red 
CENT  has  been  given,  and  the  other  States  have  done  nearly  as  little.  We  adopt 
the  monastical  idea  that  men  and  women  must  be  separated,  and  the  pagan 
heresy  that  women  are  not  as  good  as  men.  The  morning  light  is  breaking  and 
universities  and  colleges  are  throwing  open  their  doors  to  mefa  and  women  alike, 
and  both  sexes  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  best  instruction.  I  don't  believe  we 
shall  attain  unto  the  highest  acme  of  civilization  until  the  women  have  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  men.     (This  sentiment  was  loudly  applauded.) 

There  is  another  whisper  of  dissent.  There  are  many  who  are  willing  to  edu- 
cate white  children  but  not  negroes.  I  was  a  slave-holder  and  every  sympathy 
of  my  heart  and  conviction  of  my  judgment  favored  slavery.  But  things  have 
changed.  Some  people  have  not  found  out  that  the  deluge  has  come.  Some 
folks  are  living  before  the  war.  I  was  no  rebel.  There  was  no  civil  war.  It 
was  a  war  between  the  States.  The  old  order  of  events  has  been  reversed. 
We  stand  upon  a  new  platform.  I  am  no  pessimist.  I  put  my  heart  alongside 
the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls.  I  am  going  to  let  the  breezes  of  the  coming  day 
fan  my  cheeks.  I  intend  to  make  young  people  full  of  hope  and  courage,  and 
do  all  in  my  power  to  give  them  all  an  equal  chance. 

If  any  bachelor  is  here,  he  will  agree  in  saying, "  God  bless  these  women  here ;" 
but  still  they  cannot  vote.  Negroes  can.  They  are  here — they  are  voters ;  you 
cannot  reverse  their  right ;  the  Constitution  guarantees  their  right  to  vote.    The 
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negro  has  feelings,  language,  emotions — can  make  contracts,  and  is  amenable  to 
law  as  are  white  men.  He  is  treated  as  a  citizen,  and  if  you  keep  him  in  degra- 
dation you  do  it  at  your  peril.  You  cannot  detach  yourselves  from  the  influence 
of  this  class  of  citizens.  If  you  don't  lift  them  up,  they  will  drag  the  South 
down  to  the  nethermost  hell  of  barbarism.  While  education  will  benefit  the 
negro,  yet  considered  in  relation  only  to  its  effect  upon  the  whites,  you  must  lift 
him  up. 

It  is  hard  to  be  taxed  to  educate  the  negro.  It  is  a  great  burden  upon  the 
South,  but  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  children  and  free  government  to  see 
that  he  is  educated.  Some  Northern  people,  looking  out  of  palace-car  windows, 
write  about  us  and  solve  this  negro  problem  by  saying  that  it  is  no  worse  than 
the  German  problem.  They  know  nothing  about  it.  There  is  a  negro  problem. 
We  feel  it  and  understand  it.  If  they  have  laws  that  will  subjugate  South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  and  other  States  to  the  negroes,  the  Northern  people  stay  at 
home,  and  pat  their  full  stomachs  and  think  it  all  right.  But  we  are  all  here,  and 
we  all  know  what  problems  confront  us. 

I  affirm  that  from  the  creation  of  the  world  there  has  never  been  anything 
approximating  general  education  that  has  not  come  from  the  Government  and 
the  State.  Churches  and  individuals  never  have  done,  and  never  will  do  it. 
They  may  educate  the  few  in  the  towns  ;  and  the  lordly  ones  may  educate  their 
own  children.  But  if  you  go  to  Dare  or  Cherokee,  you  will  find  that  the  bare- 
footed boys  and  girls  will  not  be  helped.  Few  graduates  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  teach  in  our  public  schools.  I  do  not  blame  them.  The  pay  is  no 
inducement.  The  great  masses  absolutely  depend  upon  public  schools  for  their 
education,  and.  unless  these  schools  are  taught  by  efficient  teachers,  they  will  not 
be  correctly  and  efficiently  instructed. 

I  taught  English  and  other  things  in  a  Baptist  college  for  twelve  years,  but  I 
never  said  a  word  about  politics  or  creed.  I  do  not  carry  politics  into  educa- 
tional questions.  I  believe  in  denominational  schools.  They  do  good,  but  they 
can  never  reach  all  the  people. 

This  is  largely  a  legislature  of  farmers ;  I  am  not  going  to  disown  my  ancestry. 
I  was  bom  on  a  farm,  and  was  a  farmer  myself  until  the  war.  I  never  lived  in 
town  until  after  the  war. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  single  industry  of  the  country.  The  employments 
of  agriculturcf  are  between  75  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  States. 
Agricultural  wealth  is  the  vital  wealth  of  this  State.  Solomon  said :  "  The  King 
himself  is  served  of  the  fields,"  «.  ^.,  that  the  farmer's  produce  supports  the  gov- 
ernment. My  friend.  Colonel  Polk,  said  not  long  ago  that  retrogression  in  agri- 
culture means  decay.  I  endorse  it.  The  world  is  always  within  six  months  of 
starvation.  If  you  stop  farm  operations  one  year  this  world  would  starve. 
Farmers  often  depreciate  their  calling  and  say,  well,  education  is  necessary  for 
professional  men,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  make  good  farmers.  There  is  some- 
times a  prejudice  against  book-farming.  Agriculture  ought  to  call  forth  more 
intellectual  effort  than  any  other  occupation.  To  no  other  calling  should  such 
varied  and  thorough  knowledge  be  brought.  I  want  to  protest  against  the  degra- 
dation of  farming.  Good  farming  is  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
farms.  The  South  needs  improved  tillage,  skilled  labor,  competent  business 
management.  Farmers  need  shrewd  sagacity  and  cultivated  powers,  and,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  going  to  take  charge  of  the  government,  they  need  the  wisest 
intelligence  to  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  political  economy. 
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I  spend  about  three-fourths  of  every  year  in  North  Carolina.  There  is  not  a 
place  in  the  United  States  that  begins  to  compare  with  Western  North  Carolina 
in  value  and  extent  of  its  forests.  Take  the  capabilities  of  the  South.  We  stand 
upon  the  threshold  of  greatness.  Mining  and  manufacturing  have  gone  forward, 
but  agriculture  has  languished.  This  must  not  continue  if  we  are  to  prosper  as 
a  people. 

So  I  give  two  tests  to  determine  whether  there  is  improvement  in  agriculture 
in  the  south : 

1.  Is  there  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  and  increased  products?  I  have  seen 
farms  that  have  been  in  cultivation  2,000  years  that  are  more  fertile  now  than 
when  in  their  virgin  state. 

2.  The  character  of  the  public  roads .  There  can  be  no  prosperity  with  such 
dirt  roads  as  we  have — in  Virginia,  for  instance ;  old  red  hills,  sedge  fields,  poor 
hogs,  &c,  do  not  make  good  farms.  I  would  like  to  be  Governor  for  half  an 
hour,  in  order  to  write  a  message.  It  would  be  like  Cleveland's  one-subject 
message ;  it  would  be  on  the  necessity  of  good  country  roads.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  railroad  can  haul  a  ton  of  wheat  at  less  cost  than  a  farmer  can  haul  a 
bushel  of  wheat  over  the  roads — in  Virginia.  Our  people  complain  of  heavy 
State  tax.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  filching  by  the  General  Government  of  taxes 
on  the  articles  we  buy,  nor  the  State  tax.  It  is  not  school  or  other  tax,  but  it  is 
the  cost  of  getting  your  produce  to  market  that  chiefly  burdens  you. 

The  most  potent  and  beneficial  agencies  in  facilitating  exchange  have  been  the 
railroads.  Railroads  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  and  widened  the 
field  of  production.  In  1865  it  cost  $3.65  to  carry  flour  from  Chicago  to  Boston, 
and  two  years  after  it  cost  65  cents.  By  the  multiplication  of  railroads  transpor- 
tation has  been  cheapened.  The  same  result  would  come  from  good  roads.  I 
have  seen  a  woman  and  a  dog  hitched  to  a  wagon  in  Europe,  over  their  good 
roads  hauling  more  produce  than  four  mules  could  carry— in  Amherst  county, 
Virginia. 

Slavery  was  mischievous  economy.  It  concentrated  labor  and  capital  upon 
one  or  two  crops.  It  cursed  us  with  ignorant  labor,  and  therefore  unproductive. 
Whenever  labor  or  soil  is  kept  to  one  or  two  things  there  will  be  stagnation. 
We  don't  give  enough  attention  to  consumption.  Any  family  that  will  go  into  a 
house  with  puncheon  floors  and  require  all  to  eat  bread  so  indigestible  as  to  be 
fit  for  nothing  except  to  create  sickness,  and  only  bacon,  and  expect  men  to  be 
cheerful,  happy,  and  useful,  is  wanting  in  common  sense.  We  need  to  know 
how  to  prepare  food  for  men  and  animals.  Take  the  commonest  industries  of 
life,  and  the  right  doing  of  those  things  is  advanced  by  intelligence.  Trained 
heads  and  trained  hands  are  needed  on  the  farms.  No  ignorant  people  were 
ever  a  prosperous  people.    Ignorance  never  did  any  good. 

I  heard  that  some  man  objected  to  the  normal  training  school  on  the  ground 
that  it  takes  away  some  money  from  the  schools  and  gives  it  to  the  teachers.  To 
provide  the  school  will  reduce  public  schools  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  day 
in  the  year.    If  so,  I  will  give  a  contribution  from  the  Peabodv  Fund  to 

AN  amount  equal  TO  THE  APPROPRIATION  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Did  you  ever  employ  a  man  to  superintend  your  business  ?  You  don't  lose 
anything  by  employing  competent  men.  It  is  bad  economy  not  to  have  intelli- 
gent supervision.  The  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  unsatisfactory  because  you 
have  schools  of  only  sixty  days.    The  taxable  property  ran  up  in  seven  years 
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over  $13,000,000,  while  your  school  revenue  ran  up  only  $140,000.  This  propor- 
tion was  not  all  that  is  desired.  The  Constitution  declares  there  must  be  a  four 
months'  school.  If  the  teacher  be  worthless  your  investment  is  lost.  Get  no 
Dogberries.  Have  trained  teachers  The  average  school  life  is  four  years. 
We  ought  to  make  it  efficient  and  valuable.  I  implore  you  to  see  that  the  girls, 
at  least,  are  trained  to  be  good  teachers.  There  is  a  wide  lack  of  competent 
public  school  teachers.  If  you  establish  a  training  school  the  influences  will 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  whole  public  school  system  will  be  lifted  up. 
General  education  does  not  make  a  good  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  architect,  or 
teacher.    A  first  class  teacher  needs  special  training. 

Martin  Luther  said  that,  as  he  looked  upon  his  congregation,  he  thought  he 
saw  the  faces  of  angels,  who  told  him  to  go  on  preaching  the  gospel  of  Chris- 
tianity. When  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  rebuked  by  the  presiding  judge  for  taking 
too  much  time  while  arguing  a  murder  case,  he  replied:  *'I  am  pleading  for  the 
life  of  a  human  being." 

I  am  pleading  for  the  children  of  the  whole  State— for  their  higher  and  better 
life.  I  implore  you  in  their  name  to  enable  them  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing: 
with  the  children  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Teaching  is  an  art,  a  science,  a  profession.  A  teacher  needs  more  than  book 
learning.  He  needs  skill  in  teaching.  When  we  train  boys  and  girls  we  ought 
to  have  trained  hands.  When  an  artist  painted  the  portrait  of  George  Washing- 
ton he  dealt  with  dead  canvas.  When  a  teacher  goes  into  a  school  he  deals 
with  something  responsive  and  upon  which  lasting  impressions  are  made.  All 
children  have  undeveloped  powers,  and  they  must  be  awakened  to  conscience 
and  duty.  Poor  teachers  do  them  great  harm.  Children  must  be  taught  with 
regard  to  their  adaptability  and  capacities ;  and  the  teacher  cannot  pursue  this 
method  unless  he  has  been  trained  to  teach  according  to  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.    A  training  school  is  necessary  in  North  Carolina. 

We  are  human  beings  because  of  the  faculties  that  differentiate  us  from  the 
brute. 

What  will  make  North  Carolina  great  ?  Only  educated  and  progressive  and 
honorable  men  and  women.  Unless  we  do  our  duty  and  provide  means  for 
their  education,  the  boys  and  girls  will  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

He  closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to  establish  the 
Teachers'  Training  School  and  make  liberal  provision  for  public  schools. 


National  Educational  Association—Department  of  Super- 

intendence. 


Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  February  24,  25,  26,  1891. 


PROGRAM, 

Tuesday,  February  24,  iSgi — Morning. 

10— Opening  Exercises  and  Matters  of  Business. 

10:30 — **  The  Compulsory  School  Legislation  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin." 

N.  C.  Dougherty,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111. 
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DiccHssian:  John  Hancock »  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
George  B.  Lane,  State  Superintendent,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  D.  L.  Kiehle,  State 
SuDerintendent,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  John  MacDonald,  Editor  **  Western  School 
Journal,"  Topeka,  Kansas;  J.  A.  Shawan,  City  Superintendent,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

12 — "Compulsory  Education  in  Massachusetts.'' 

George  H.  Martin,  Agent  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 

DucusHan  :  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  City  Superintendent,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  B.  G.  Nor- 
throp, Clinton,  Connecticut ;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  Superintendent,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 


A/iemoan^2:2P—*'  Qualification  and  Supply  of  Teachers  for  City  Public 

Schools.** 

William  E.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Schook,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

discussion  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editor  "  School  Bulletin,**  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  David  W.  Har- 
lan, City  Superintendent,  Wilmington,  Delaware ;  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto,  Canada ;  L.  O.  Foose,  City  Superintendent,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl 
vania;  Orlando  M.  Lord,  City  Superintendent,  Portland,  Maine;  A.  B.  Blodgett, 
City  Superintendent,  Syracuse,  New  York ;  John  E.  Bradley,  City  Superintendent, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota ;  Francis  Cogswell,  City  Superintendent,  Cambridge,  Massa 
chusetts;  R.  R.  Rogers,  City  Superintendent,  Jamestown,  New  York;  Samuel  T 
Dutton,  City  Superintendent,  Brookline,  Massachusetts ;  L.  H.  Jones,  City  Superinten 
dent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  A.  S.  Olin,  City  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
George  J.  Luckey,  City  Superintendent,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Evening — 8 — "The  National  Educational  Association — its  Organization 

and  Functions.'* 

William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

IHscussion:  Aaron  Gove,  City  Superintendent,  Denver,  Colorado;  George  P.Brown, 
«*  Public  School  Journal,"  Bloomington,  Illinois ;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  City  Superinten- 
dent, Kansas  City,  Missouri ;  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  State  Superintendent,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Wednesday,  February  23 — Morning, 

10 — '*  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.*' 

James  MacAlister,  President  Drexel  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion  :  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  City  Superintendent,  Springfield,  Massachusetts ;   Virgil 
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G.  Curtis,  City  Sapertntendent,  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  J.  Desha  Pickett,  State 
Superintendent,  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  J.  H.  Hoose,  Principal  Normal  School,  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.;  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York  City. 

12— "The  Highest  Office  of  Drawing/* 

Frank  Aborn,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Discussion:  L.  W.  Day,  City  Superintendent,  Qeveland,  Ohio;  Charles  E.  Gorton,  City 
Superintendent,  Yonkers,  N.  Y ;  H.  S.  Jones,  City  Superintendent,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  ; 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  New  York  City. 


Afternoon — 2:30 — Re[>ort  of  Committee  appointed  at  last  session  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  School  Statistics  and  Reports. 

Committee :  William  T.  Harris,  George  P.  Brown  and  James  MacAlister.     To  be  followed 
by  general  discussion. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  at  last  session  to  secure  more  prompt 
Publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Department. 

Committee  :  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  L.  W.  Day  and  N.  A.  Calkins.     To  be  followed  by  general 
discussion. 


Evening — 8 — Address  :  *  *  The  Public  School  and  Civil  Service  Reform. '  * 

Georgb  William  Curtis,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Discussion :  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C;  D, 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
Eugene  Bouton,  City  Superintendent,.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut ;  Ferris  S.  Fitch,  State 
Superintendent,  Lansing,  Michigan ;  H.  W.  Compton,  City  Superintendent,  Toledo, 
Ohio ;  Henry  A.  Wise,  City  Superintendent,  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  W.  H.  Jack,  State 
Superintendent,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Thursday^  February  26 — Morning, 

*'  Universities  and  Schools." 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Discussion  :  Harrison  E.  Webster,  President  Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  S.  G. 
Williams,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Nicholas  Murny 
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Butler,  President  Collie  for  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City  ;  B.  S.  Morgan, 
State  Superintendent,  Charleston,  West  Virginia ;  James  M.  Milne,  Principal  Normal 
School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  John  M.  Bloss,  City  Superintendent,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Afternoon— 2  :$o — "What  Present  Means  are  Available  for  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Teachers  for  their  Work?'* 

Henry  Sabin,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa. 

I>iscussioH:  H.  M.  LaFoUette,  State  Superintendent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  William  H. 
Beach,  City  Superintendent,  Madison,  Wisconsin  ;  A.  P.  Marble,  City  Superintendent, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  Edwin  O.  Chapman,  State  Superintendent,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  E.Oram  Lyte,  Principal  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania ;  E.  B. 
Prettyman,  State  Superintendent,  Baltimore,  Md.;  John  Eaton,  Ex  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  MarieUa,  Ohio ;  Jerome  Allen,  Professor  Pedagogy,  University  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  City;  George  W.  Winaiis,  State  Superintendent,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas; William  E.Sheldon,  "Journal  of  Education,"  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  A.  N. 
Raub,  President  State  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  Delaware ;  William  N.  Barrin- 
ger.  City  Superintendent,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  E.  H.  Cook,  Rutgers  Grammar 
School,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey ;  H.  C.  Missimer,  *  City  Superintendent,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania ;  Emmet  Belknap,  City  Superintendent,  Lockport,  New  York ;  L.  C. 
Foster,  City  Superintendent,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Evening— % — Reports  of  Committees,  Miscellaneous  Business,  Election 

of  Officers,  etc. 


Railroads — Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Trunk  Line  and  the  Southern  Pas- 
senger and  Central  Traffic  Associations  by  which  persons  from  points  within  the  territory 
of  these  respective  associations  who  pay  full-tariff,  first-class  fare  going  to  the  meeting  at 
Philadelphia  shall  be  returned  at  one-third  the  highest  limited  rate  on  the  Committee's 
certificate ,  said  certificates  to  be  obtained  of  ticket  agent  at  starting  points.  These  certifi- 
cates must  be  endorsed  at  Philadelphia  by  L.  W.  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Department.  If 
the  starting  point  is  not  located  within  the  territory  of  the  associations  granting  the  con- 
cession, tickets  should  be  purchased  from  that  point  to  the  nearest  point  within  such  terri- 
bly, where  a  through  ticket  with  certificate  should  be  purchased.  The  going  ticket  must 
be  purchased  within  three  days  before  the  opening  date  of  the  meeting,  otherwise  no 
reduction  of  fare  will  be  granted  on  the  return  passage.  Certificates  must  be  secured  at 
starting  point,  and  are  not  transferable.  They  must  be  presented  for  return  passage  within 
three  days  after  the  close  of  the  meeting.     No  stop-overs  are  allowed  on  these  ticlcets. 

Hotels— The  headquarters  of  the  Department  will  be  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Chestnut  streets.  Members  will  be  entertained  at  from  I2.50  to  ^.00  per  day, 
including  board  and  lodging.  The  hotel  is  conducted  on  the  American  plan.  The 
sessions  of  the  Department  will  be  held  in  Association  Hall,  comer  of  Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  streets. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  Ac. 

:i 

CATALOGUES,   PAMPHLETS,    BOOKS,   PAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  CIRCULARS, 

ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITATIONS,  PROGRAMMES,  LETTER  and 

NOTE-HEADS,  ENVELOPS,  BILL-HEADS.  BUSINESS 

CARDS,  COURT-BLANKS,  WARRANTS, 

CHECK-BOOKS, 

IN  FACT  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  WAY  OF  LETTER-PRINTING, 

S3:BOT3rTBI>    IKT    FXTt&T' <DXaJ^&&    STTTXiB- 

Correspondence  invited  about  anything  you  need,  and  will  quote  prices 
promptly.  Address 

WM.  ELLIS  JONES, 

Richmond,  Va. 

THE   BEST  AGENCY  TO  JOIN 

Is  the  oDe  most  likely  to  aid  yun  in  secnrlog  a  desirable  podtion.  The  Agency  most  likely  to  assist  yon  la 
the  one  that  has  an  established  patronage.  Daring  the  last  four  years  no  Agency  has  done  more  to  earn  the 
confidence  of  the  best  Schools  and  Colleges  thronghoat  the  oonntry  than  the 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU  OF  ELMHURST  (Chicago),  III. 

Among  oar  regular  patrons  are  City  Schools,  Academies,  Oollegea,  State  Normals,  Church  Schools,  Ac ,  tha* 
accept  teachers  recommended  by  us  without  ftirther  roference.  For  proof  of  our  claims,  read  our  ManoiJ 
of  Testimonials.  Address 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

February— ()  mos  ELMHUBST,  ILL. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  ON  LONG  TIME. 


*'KENMOIlE,"  near  Amherst  Courthouse.  Va., 

A  very  valuable  school  property,  is  offered  as  above  on  most  liberal  terms.  Extensive 
buildings  of  every  kind  needed,  and  io6  acres  of  fertile  land,  much  of  it  well  set  in  grass 
and  clover,  are  embraced  in  the  property. 

Terms  will  be  liberal.     For  particulars  address  H.  A.  STRODE, 

January— 3t.  Fort  Hill  Post-Office,  S.  C. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Dra^ver  906,  Richmond,  Va, 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F,  FOX,  Manager. 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Pencils  are  uneqiukled  for  smooth,  toagrh  leads. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  i6 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 
double  the  money.  Jan.  00— ly 


oar  st^a^intids  ^t  the  HEi^r). 


THE  LKeT-RUNNIN(} 

DOMESTIC  I 

This  em  ahowH  tha  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  ihat  tbe  Companj 

is  now  iotroduciQg. 

Artistically  l^eaotifuL     Without 

fl  Feern      la  ita  Mech;itiical 

CoDStrDctioQ  it  has 

No  Ki?al. 

Tbe  new  line  of  AttachiDenta 
that  are  Eiovf  beiDi^  placed  with 
eauh  ''Domestic"  are?  BpeciahiSB, 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
Theae  Attach  mentis  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domei^- 
tic"  more  thaa  e^er.  wilhont 
q  Q  esti  0  D ,  th  e  A  ck  u  o  w  le^lged 
StantJard  of  Excellancie. 
Agent*  wanted.     Addrcae 

Domestic  Sewing  Machfne  Co»,  Richmond,  Va. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE 

Spencerian 
Steel  Pens? 

IP     UnX    "^    SAMPLJ:   VAHUnf 

WW     ni|l   I     ^f^^     trailing     MUmfwrs 
II        llU   I     will  ht:   ftrtit    l-'HI::^   on 

THE  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

8)0  Broadt^ay,  Nciv  York. 

Aug.  90— I  y 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

JDST  PDBUSHED-ENTIRELT  MEW. 


AVEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


$3000i 


_r  K  A  tE  I      1  ii'MVrtnk'^  |a  hrU^f 

Hktj  CATt  rc44d    iiicl    iLfHr,  iitil  vr^n,, 
r  til  1  ETUfHlun.  in^  11 1  \v  uT  k  i  1 1 1  Ii  j  It  I!  ii^ij  M  r  f , 

Tmrfn  rfc-lTi  ■Lin  ] . .-  ,1 1 j ii p n.-p  ii t-rt- *i*f  t h*'^  1  h -■ . Jj  vi  iUjil^n  fuiTiSJi 
the  ^'1  MpUr^ini'.nLrnlL  v^ltlrh  j'ijiiui<in  'iiri)  4li.il  emiuuiir. 

No  %  1 1  itJtHi  tuctr>'K»J'ui  a*  aIki  v  i-.  ]r;  n  nl :  ^v  n  1 1  - 1  1 1 1 1 1 1  k  Lv 

lear.'  f.'iit  unit  warticr  fhom  i'bcIi  dblH.-i  ■  1  f.ntil;  .  J, 

lMlVr<  n  1       i;j|||    an>]     proTllJrJ     wUb    tt^Mlil'i^iitiK-NI  41     liMl.'^ 


J5.  C,  iUUI^EIf, 


X.  4x0^  AitiEUni-iki  Bfliilrit^^ 


%intk  f«r  oi.  Kt  a  nun  I'li^f^  Au^tltt,  I 


[not  you?  Koine  earn  over  f  600.0W  A  j 
Minnth.  You  ran  do  the  work  and  ]!ve  | 
Jat  home,  wherpver  yoa  are.  Even  be-  I 

iinners  arc  ensil/  earning  from  f  5  to  , 
10a  day.  All  «ir«v.  Wo  abow  y6u  bow  | 
and  Blart  you.  Can  work  In  spare  tim«  , 
or  all  tho  time.  Big  money  for  work- 

era.     Failure  unknown  among  tbem.  I 

^B^i^^^^^  "  -"^       NEW  and  wonderful.  Partlculara  free.  1 
n.II»llettac  Co., Box  880  PoFUan4l,M«lB«  1 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  \h(\  Family^  tli"  Srhifi],  or  Mjt?  Lil^rnr^', 
Ttovbion  hni  (kTiri  in  prog  re  .-tt*  frfr.ovf^r  iti  fears, 
Mnrt'  thiin  100  f-ditoriallril'H3rer?i,'t'iii|>loyt-H. 

§3j  T)  f^rw  fTj  t-x  I "-'  i  I  d  I  ■■  i  1  I  ■  1/  f  1 TP  H  ri-^  c  i  tpy  w  ih  pr  i  n  ted. 

Critical  rxamin;i,ti"u  invit<'<I.     <iet  ttio  |lPRf» 

Sol-JtiyiiU  lii>fik~,']liT.4.  iniiHtrntt^d  T-fUnplsk^trfuo. 

G.  Si  c.  ivef:rriam  &  ru.,  Puiiu^ueifii, 
8priiigtlchK  3Ia5.!!i.,  Lt.  R  A. 

Cftrrtinnt  — Thrro  hnvp  rr^^^i^utly  been  h^^ued 
laeT&ra]  rhfTip  r^^piifiiii  of  thy  im  *.Ml|Uon  nf 
Webstor^s  Vnil-irMgfMl  DiiT'tionjiify^anedillim  Innjdf 
since  suporarmimkMl  Tljfp<^  hooki*  air^  (^;vf a 
v;v]  !■  ■iL-  tiiiiufp,— *'  Wf^hst^f'B  rniil^rifl,Kf-*"ii"  "'Tho 

Dictionary,"  *•  Webster's  Encyclopedic  Dictiona- 
ry," etc.,  etc. 

Many  announcements  concern hibj  them  are 
very  niisleadinp,  as  the  body  of  eacn,  from  A  to 
Z,  is  44  years  old,  and  printed  frofu  cheap  platos 
made  by  photographing  tho  old  pages. 

Feb.— 1 1. 


SEASONABLE  SCIENCE  STUDIES. 


THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Presents  many  attractive  and  popular  text-books  appropriate  to  the  present  season. 

BOTANY  are  the  following : 


In  the  stud  J  of 


Gray*s  How  Plants  Grow .60  cents 

Gray's  How  Planta  Behave, 54  cents 

A  valuable  and  highly  interesting  book  for  the 
home  or  the  school. 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany 94  cents 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany. 4i'<^ 

Gray*8   Lessons   and   Manual.    In  one 

volume. » I2.16 

A  standard  and  popular  work.    Adapted  to 
use  In  C<rfleges  and  Schools. 

Gray's  School  and  Field  BoUnv $1.80 

A  Text- Book  for  High  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. 

Coulter's  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains   $1  62 

A  flora  adapted  to  the  mountain  section  of 

the  United  States,  to  the  xooth  meridian. 

Gray  and  Coulter's  Tejct-Book  of  Wes- 
tern Botany : . .  .$2.16 

Being  Gray's  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual 

bound  in  one  volume. 

Gray's  Structural  Botany , I2.00 

Qoodale's  Physiological  Botany $2.00 

Being  vols.  I  and  U  o(  Gray's  Botanical  Text- 
Book,  the  Highest  American  authority. 

I    Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life 60  cents 

(  A  book  for  voung  reader?,  giving  much  infor- 

mation in  simple  language.  * 

j  On  the  subject  of  O-EOHjOO'TZ' 

I  The  American  Book  Company's  catalogue  presents  a  list  of  a  dozen  works  by  such  eminent  edu- 
cators and  scientists  as  Andrews,  Dana.  Geikie,  Kedzib,  Le  Conte,  McAdoo,  and  WniTBr 
Nicholson,  STKiiLE,  Wklls,  and  Williams.    In 

Are  works  bv  Brewster,  Clarke,  Coolev,  Eliot,  and  Storkr,  Hooker,  Norton,  Portbb* 
Rains,  Roscor,  Steele,  Stopdard,  Wklls,  and  Youmans;  and  in 

A.STi=to:^rois.ff"5r 

Are  contributions  by  Bowen,  Gillet  and  Rolfe,  Kiddle,  Lockver,  Norton,  Peck,  Roy,  Robin- 
son,  and  Steele. 

Besides  the  above,  and  many  other  works  covering  all  the  departments  of  science,  the  AiifKRlCAN 
Book  Company  publishes  those  popul^tr  and  reliable  little  treaties  known  as  the 

Edited  by  Professors  HUXLEY,  ROSCOE,  and  BALFOUR  STEWART: 
Introductory ;    Chrmislrv :    Physics;    Pliysical   Geography ;  Grolnt^' ;  Physioto^'   and   ffjf^ene ; 
Astronmny :   Botmy :   Logic ;'  Invent ioilal   GeomHry ;  Pianoforte:  Political  Economy ;  JVatmral 
K^'sourcci  of  the  United  States. 


Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

Part  I.  Plants 44  cents 

An  excellent  class-book, and  a  great  tavonle 
for  family  reading. 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany  ...^lun 
Introducing  the  pupil  at  once  to  the  study  of 
the  plants  by  means  of  living  specimen*. 

Wood's  How  to  Study  Plaota fi-oo 

The  same  as  the  above  work,  with  added 
chapters  on  Physiological  and  Systematic  Botany. 

Wood's  Lessons  In  Botany 90  cents 

Wood's  American  Botanist  and  Florist.  Jr.75 
Both  works  recently  revised  by  Prof.  (X  R. 
Willis.    Remarkably  well  adapted  to  dass  in- 
struction and  private  study. 

Wood's  Descriptive  Botaay 41.35 

Bein^  the  Hora  only  of  the  American  Botanist 
and  Florist. 

Wood's  New  Class-Book  of  Botanv $2.50 

A  standard  work  of  great  merit  for  the  sta- 
dent'slibrary. 

Youmans's  First  Book  in  Botany....... 64 cts 

Youmans's  Descriptive  Botany 4^.»  1 

Laying  the  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  J 
botany  by  a  regular  study  of  the  plants  tbcmsdves.  1 

Bentley's  Pt\yaiological  Botanv $1.20 

Adapted  to  American  Schools  as  a  sequel  to  \ 
Youmans's  Descriptive  Botany.  , 


The  writers  of  these  books  have  well  understood  how  to  be  concise  without  being  dull,  and  will  be 
found  extremely  lucid  in  their  expositions.  Prepared  bv  eminent  men,  these  primers  daim  to  be  not 
only  a  most  valuable  addition  to  educational  literature,  but  the  best  stepping-stones  in  our  language 
to  knowledge  in  various  departments  of  science. 

TEACHERS,  parents,  school  officers,  the  general  reader,  and  all  others  who  are 
looking  for  the  best  books  should  send  for  the  A.  B.  C.  catalogue  of  over  2,000  school  an4  coUeft 
text-books.     It  will  be  sent  free,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 

lfZ:k''^^n%^^^pX  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANV. 

CHICAGO,  25^*260  Wabash  Avenue.  r»mi-nivnii     i^wvi\     vv/«iinni« 
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Greek  Lyric  Poetry. 

[Outlines  of  two  lectures  delivered  at  Richmond  College  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Harris,  L.L,  D.*] 

The  so-called  University-extension  niovement,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  Eng- 
land some  years  ago,  has  nowhere  in  the  South  met  with  a  warmer  reception 
than  at  the  hands  of  trustees  and  faculty  of  Richmond  College.  For  several 
years  the  professors  have  been  inviting  the  general  public  to  sit  with  their  classes 
at  certain  periods  of  the  course,  and  they  have  always  had  the  pleasure  of  lec- 
turing to  large  and  attentive  audiences.  By  influence  and  example  Professor 
Harris  has  been  among  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  potent  scheme  for 
disseminating  classical  knowledge,  and  his  lectures  have  been  better  attended 
and  have  awakened  more  general  interest  than  any  others  of  the  learned  and 
entertaining  series.  His  public  lectures  in  i888-'89  discussed  "  Greek  Orators  '* 
last  year  "Epic  Poetry'*  was  the  inviting  theme,  and  this  session  the  lecturer 
related  the  history  of  "  Lyric  and  Melic  Poetry  "  and  their  impassioned  singers. 


Epic  poetry  reached  its  zenith  as  early  as  850  B.  C.  and  then  rapidly 
declined,  to  be  succeeded  about  700  B.  C.  by  new  and  more  varied  forms. 
Epic  recitation  had  been  supported  by  the  twanging  of  a  solemn  harp. 
This  new  species  was  accompanied  by  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  lyre — 
whence  its  name. 

The  causes  of  the  change,  though  deep-rooted,  are  not  hard  to  ascer- 
tain. There  was  a  change  in  government  from  regal  to  aristocratic  and 
then  to  democratic.  Even  at  Sparta  the  kings  preserved  only  the  name, 
for  their  power  was  hampered  and  overruled  by  the  Ephors.  Priam, 
Hector,  Achilles  and  Odysseus  were  no  longer  the  models  of  proud 
nobles  who  had  lost  respect  for  Zeus-born  kings,  nor  could  their  exploits 
interest  the  assemblies  of  people  rioting  in  new-found  freedom.  The 
time  was  one  of  intense  activity.  Commerce  was  extending,  colonies 
were  springing  up,  civil  and  barbarian  wars  were  waging,  and  the  mighty 

♦Reported  for  the  Journal  by  Prof.  P.  W.  Boatwright. 
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contest  with  Asiatic  powers  was  fast  approaching.  It  was  not  an  hour 
when  men  could  look  quietly  back  at  a  glorious  past,  for  all  their  energies 
were  absorbed  in  social  and  political  questions  pressing  for  immediate 
solution.  This  was  the  period  of  the  nation's  youth.  In  childhood  the 
Greeks  had  loved  the  stately  hexameters  of  heroic  verse ;  in  manhood 
they  would  learn  to  appreciate  dramatic  presentation ;  between  these  must 
come  the  period  of  surging  passion,  intense  self-consciousness — the  days 
of  tumultuous  love  and  daring  ambition. 

Epic  poetry  is  objective,  impersonal — the  poet  hides  behind  his  work 
and  draws  inspiration  from  his  theme.  Lyric  is  subjective,  personal — 
the  poet  pours  out  the  present  emotions  of  his  own  soul.  The  master- 
pieces of  Burns  and  Father  Ryan  afford  unrivaled  illustrations  of  these 
characteristics.  There  is  no  great  breadth  of  thought,  but  profound 
depth  of  feeling. 

The  sources  of  lyric  poetry  are  found  in  the  early  hymns  used  on  reli- 
gious occasions.  Such  were  the  Paeans  or  Nomes  in  worship  of  Apollo; 
and  the  Dithyrambs  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  Early  in  the  seventh  century 
these  old  popular  forms  of  poetry  began  to  be  taken  up  and  cultivated  by 
m^n  of  higher  rank  and  better,  intellect. 

DIVISIONS   OF   LYRIC   POETRY. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  great  mass  of  Greek  lyrics  have  come  down 
to  us.  They  were  composed  for  the  times  and  naturally  perished  with 
what  gave  them  birth.  They  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  two 
heads  as  Transitional  and  Geyiuine  Meiic,  The  former  is  subdivided 
into  Elegiac,  which  was  written  in  distichs  and  adapted  to  laments  and 
epigrams ;  and  Iambic,  written  in  verses  and  adapted  to  satire  and  sym- 
posia. The  divisions  of  Melic  poetry  are  Lesbian,  which  was  written  in 
stanzas  and  sung  of  love  and  wine;  and  Choral  written  in  strophes  and 
used  for  worship.  The  dialect  of  the  first  two  divisions  was  Ionic,  of  the 
last  two^  Aeolic  and  Doric  respectively.  The  dialect  was  permanent,  irre- 
spective of  the  nationality  of  the  writer.  All  sorts  of  themes  are  treated 
in  each  kind,  but  those  mentioned  are  most  usual  and  characteristic. 

I.   ELEGIAC   POETRY. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Probably  it  is  a  Lydian  or  Phry- 
gian word — imported,  as  the  music  certainly  was. 

This  poetry  was  used  originally  at  funerals,  then  made  a  vehicle  for  all 
sorts  of  strong  emotion.  In  form  it  departs  very  slightly  from  Epic. 
The  longer  Elegies  seem  to  have  opened  in  a  strain  of  wildest  excitement 
and  gradually  cooled  down  to  the  point  for  vigorous  action.  Solon's 
Elegy  on  the  recapture  of  Salamis  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  this. 
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At  this  point  Professor  Harris  with  realistic  description  sketched  the 
Elegiac  writers:  Callinus,  the  reputed  inventor  of  rythm;  Tyrtaeus,  the 
lame  schoolmaster;  Mimnermus  of  Smyrna;  Solon,  the  poet,  lawgiver, 
statesman,  and  founder  of  the  Athenian  republic;  Theognis,  the  blue- 
blooded  Bourbon  of  Megara;  and  lastly,.  Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  cele- 
brated epigrammatist. 

2.  IAMBIC   POETRY 

was  first  and  most  frequently  written  in  trimeters.  In  several  respects  it 
is  antipodal  to  Elegiac,  for  that  descends  and  this  ascends.  The  interest, 
slight  at  first,  rises  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  poem.  Its  rythm  is 
very  familiar,  being  that  of  the  great  body  of  English  poetry.  It  was 
especially  adapted  to  satire,  but  was  used  for  many  other  purposes. 

Archilocus,  its  reputed  inventor,  bom  on  Paxos,  a  mountain  of  purest 
marble,  went  in  early  manhood  to  hunt  for  gold  amid  the  Black  Hills  of 
Thrace,  encountered  all  the  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life,  loved  with  intensest 
passion  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,  returned  poor,  was  rejected  by  her 
father,  had  all  his  passion  turned  to  gall,  and  poured  it  out  in  bitterest 
invective.  His  later  years  were  equally  turbulent,  and  he  fell  in  battle, 
bemoaned  as  one  of  the  brightest  wits  ever  known,  and  ranked  by  the 
Greeks  as  second  only  to  Homer. 

Simonides,  of  Amorgos,  was  a  respectable  merchant  of  narrow  views 
and  morose  temper.     Two  of  his  works  survive — a  piece  of  shrewd  advice  • 
to  his  son,  and  a  fearful  satire  on  woman. 

This  lecture  closed  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  Fables  of  -^sop  and 
the  fashion  of  impromptu  toasts  at  feasts,  both  of  these  being  commonly 
in  Iambic  verse. 

The  second  lecture  discussed — 

MELIC   OR  SONG   POETRY. 

Genuine  Lyric  or  Melic  poetry  may  be  roughly  divided  into  personal — 
suitable  in  form  and  sentiment  for  a  solo;  and  choral— suited  for  a  group 
of  voices,  accompanied  among  the  Greeks  by  dancing  or  graceful  move- 
ments in  harmony  with  the  thoughts  expressed, 

3.  iEOLIC  SCHOOL. 

This  species  sprang  up  at  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  under  the 
genius  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and  was  successfully  imitated  by  Anacreon 
of  Teos,  resident  mainly  at  Athens.  Its  character  is  best  explained  by 
sketching  the  lives  of  its  principal  authors. 

Alcaeus  lived  in  troublous  times.  The  oligarchy  to  which  he  belonged 
was  twice  overthrown  by  tyrants,  who  in  turn  fell  by  assassination ;  and 
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then  the  noble  Pitlacus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  was  chosen  dictator, 
and,  like  his  great  Athenian  contemporary  Solon,  laid  the  foundation  of 
democratic  government.  Alcaeus  was  banished  and  took  service  under 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  one  of  his  brothers  enlisting  at  the  same  lime  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  may  fix  the  dates  to  say  that  the  two  may  have  met 
in  some  of  the  wars  their  sovereigns  waged  in  Palestine.  Perchance 
Alcaeus  heard  the  aged  Jeremiah  in  his  retreat  at  Tahpanhes,  and  his 
brother  may  have  seen  Daniel  promoted  to  be  chief  of  the  Magi,  or 
heard  the  harp  of  the  youthful  Ezekiel  **by  the  rivers  of  Babylon." 
Such,  at  least,  were  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Of  his  ten  books  of 
songs — political,  convivial,  and  amatory — only  a  few  fragments,  quoted 
by  grammarians  and  others,  have  survived.  They  seem  to  have  been 
composed  for  a  limited  audience  on  festive  occasions,  and  have  furnished 
models  and  ideas  to  Horace,  Catullus,  Byron,  and  other  like  poets. 

There  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Alcaeus,  whom  he  describes  as 
** violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho.*'  Her  character  was 
early  assailed  by  Athenians,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  Her  manners 
were  those  of  the  Levant,  and  did  not  indicate  what  similar  behavior 
might  have  done  at  Athens  ;  her  sentiments  were  passionate,  but  not 
ungoverned  ;  the  story  of  her  Lucadian  leap  is  unquestionably  a  myth, 
based,  perhaps,  on  some  poem  in  which  she  describes  such  an  issue  of 
unrequited  love.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  brunette  of  small  stature  and 
rare  beauty,  a  married  woman  with  a  much-loved  daughter,  and  the  hon- 
ored head  of  a  school  of  young  ladies  studying  poetry.  Of  the  nine 
books  she  composed,  only  two  short  poems  and  a  few  fragments  survive. 
They  are  notable  for  intense  depth  of  feeling  and  exquisite  grace  of 
diction.  The  ode  translated  by  Catullus,  and  from  him  by  Lord  Byron, 
beginning:  **  Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be,'*  may  serve  as  a  sample. 

Anacreon,  born  at  Teos,  lived  mainly  at  the  splendid  courts  of  Poly- 
crates,  of  Samos,  and  the  sons  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens,  and  well  suited 
such  surrounding.  His  verses  lack  naturalness,  spontaniety,  feeling,  and 
make  amends  only  by  mechanical  polish.  This  character  invited  imita- 
tion, and  the  dialect  of  the  **  Odes,"  translated  by  Moore,  show  that  they 
are  spurious,  though  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  genuine. 

4.   DORIC   OR   RELIGIOUS   POETRY. 

Three  varieties  are  to  be  distinguished — the  Simple  Chorus,  used  at 
Sparta  in  worship  of  Apollo  ;  the  Dithyramb,  in  worship  of  Dionysus, 
developed  at  Corinth ;  and  the  Epinician  Ode  used  in  celebrating 
victories. 

The  earlier  authors  were  Alcman,  of  Sardis,  eminent  as  poet  and 
dancing  master  at  Sparta ;  Terpander,  of  Lesbos,  who  completed  the 
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octave  by  adding  three  strings  to  the  lyre  ;  Tisias,  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son, of  Himera  in  Sicily ;  and  Areion,  of  Methymna,  whose  music  charmed 
the  dolphins. 

The  principal  writers  of  Doric  or  ch  oral  lyric  were  two : 
Simonides,  of  Ceos,  lived  during  and  ftfter  the  Persian  wars,  and  sur- 
passed all  others  in  versatility,  being  cosmopolitan  in  tastes  and  habits, 
equally  at  home  with  the  tyrants  of  Thessaly  or  the  democrats  of  Athens; 
ready  for  feast  or  funeral,  for  elegy,  satire  or  ode;  doing  quite  well  in 
every  kind  of  verse,  but,  of  course,  superlatively  excellent  in  none.  His 
predecessors  had  received  presents;  he  wrote  for  stipulated  pay,  and 
praised  in  proportion  to  the  amount. 

Pindar,  of  Beotia,  stands  alone  among  his  countrymen,  but,  like  Epa- 
minondas,  towers  high  above  all  his  contemporaries.  He  owes  his 
eminence  partly  to  native  genius  and  hard  work,  partly  to  circumstances, 
among  which  were  the  introduction  of  orgiastic  sun-worship,  the  growth 
of  natural  feeling  during  the  Persian  war,  and  the  rise  of  tragedy,  for  he 
was  contemporary  with  i^schylus.  He  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
court  of  Hiero,  of  Syracuse,  but  lacked  the  arts  of  a  popular  courtier. 
His  fame  rests  mainly  on  odes,  many  of  which  are  preserved  complete,  in 
which  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  victors  at  the  Olympian  or  Pythian 
games.  The  successful  champion  was  received  at  home  with  a  feast  and 
his  praises  sung  by  a  comus,  or  band  of  revellers,  whence  comes  our 
word  encomium.  His  style  is  sententious,  adorned  with  mythic  lore, 
laden  with  imagery,  and  rushing,  as  Horace  says,  "like  a  swollen 
torrent." 


[For  the  Journal.] 

The  Proposed  <<  Educational  Association  of  Virginia." 

BY   MISS  CELBSTIA   PARRISH,    STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  few  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  giving  the  plan 
of  an  association  to  be  permanently  organized  in  Lynchburg  next  June, 
and  describing  its  temporary  formation.  For  this  reason  no  details  need 
be  given  now.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  simply  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  association.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  these  at  their  full  value 
and  in  all  their  manifold  bearings.  Only  the  most  apparent  can  be  men- 
tioned here. 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  combinations.  The  force  of  the  truism, 
"In  union  there  is  strength,"  was  perhaps  never  so  fully  recognized  as 
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now.  Even  farmers,  the  class  which  politicians  so  long  believed  impos- 
sible to  be  held  together  in  any  distinctive  organization,  are  causing  their 
united  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Teachers  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  these  facts.  Whatever  of  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
wise,  philanthropic  and  patriotic  school  officers — and  the  name  of  these 
good  things  is  legion — there  are  yet  many  things  which  only  the  teachers 
themselves  can  do,  and  which  they  cannot  do  individually.  There  are 
some  things  which  can  be  done  only  by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
school  officers  and  te2^.chers,  and  other  things  still  which  need  the  added 
effort  of  the  people.  An  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  bringing  about 
the  much  desired  union  of  action.  We  know  that  teachers  all  over  the 
State  have  groaned  under  what  they  considered  their  wrongs.  Small 
salaries,  short  terms,  insecure  tenure  of  office,  inefficiency  and  indifference 
on  the  part  of  trustees,  the  thousand  and  one  evils  incident  to  their  work 
as  it  now  proceeds,  in  truth,  render  their  lives  anything  but  flower-strewn; 
but  if  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  unite  in  an  association  the  object 
of  which  is  the  good  of  their  work  in  all  its  phases,  they  will  necessarily 
be  able  to  exercise  a  most  potent  influence  in  lessening  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain.     Let  them  no  longer  groan,  but  come  and  work. 

While  we  may  hope  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  association 
many  improvements  will  be  wrought  in  general  school  affairs,  because 
evils  now  obscure  or  hidden  may,  by  its  means,  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  proper  authorities,  yet,  in  their  anticipations  of  the  good  to  be 
done,  teachers  should  not  forget  the  many  beams  to  be  cast  from  their 
own  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  underestimate  the  teachers  of  Virginia. 
I  know  their  patience  and  their  long-suffering  under  privations  and  diffi- 
culties. I  know  their  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  their  high  mental  and 
moral  worth.  But  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  a  need  among  them  of  a 
greater  esprit  du  corpSy  of  a  broader  culture,  of  higher  ambitions  and  of 
a  pervading  belief  in  the  dignity  of  their  calling  which  would  drive  from 
their  ranks  all  unworthy  pretenders.  Many  of  them  need,  too,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  to  be  cbnvinced  that  there  is  a  science  of  teaching  which 
may  be  learned  just  as  other  sciences  are,  and  which  can  best  be  applied 
to  practical  purposes  after,  not  before,  it  is  learned.  The  people,  also, 
perhaps  more  than  the  teachers,  need  to  be  taught  that  teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession and  not  a  makeshift;  that  it  is  not  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  young  ladies  whose  sole  purpose  in  taking  it  up  is  to  earn  just 
enough  money  to  buy  a  trousseau,  or  as  a  temporary  employment  for 
young  gentlemen  who  condescend  to  yawn  and  grumble  over  it  until  a 
more  remunerative  occupation  can  be  found ;  that  the  neighborhood  school 
is  not  a  philanthropic  institution  established  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
paying  a  neighborhood  boy  or  girl  a  monthly  stipend,  which  stipend  is 
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to  be  scrambled  for  and  won  by  the  strongest  or  most  persistent  scrambler. 
These  same  good  people  need  to  be  put  into  an  attitude  toward  the 
teacher  more  like  that  which  they  assume  toward  the  doctor  or  the 
preacher — i,  ^.,  into  a  confident  assurance  that  the  teacher,  having  been 
trained  for  his  work,  knows  somewhat  more  about  it  than  the  parents  of 
his  pupils  can  be  supposed  to  know.  There  are  a  few  lessons,  too,  that 
district  school  officials  might  learn,  and  just  now  and  then  a  moral  pre- 
cept or  an  educational  maxim  which  might  fall  with  new  force  upon  the 
ear  of  a  county  superintendent. 

For  all  these  things  what  better  opportunity  than  the  meetings  of  an 
educational  association  ?  It  is  proposed  to  have  always,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  one  now  projected,  lecturers  from  the  ranks  of  the  best  educators 
in  the  country,  so  that  all  who  attend  may  have  actual  instruction;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  opportunities  for  the  freest  discussion  of 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  schools.  The  humblest  teacher  will  have 
the  same  privileges  as  the  most  gifted.  He  can,  if  he  will,  gain  the  ear  of 
all  the  other  teachers  and  officers  of  the  State,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he 
may  have  the  ear  of  the  people  at  large. 

Besides  all  this,  however,  there  is  a  greater  good  to  be  accomplished. 
At  present  we  are  more  or  less  chaotic  in  our  educational  theories  and 
practice.  We  have  been  imitators  and  have  copied  from  models  widely 
different  in  character.  Some  of  our  city  schools,  having  taken  their 
shape  from  schools  formed  under  circumstances  and  for  a  population 
different  from  their  own,  have  found  this  borrowed  system  lose  its  vitality 
when  transplanted,  and  they  have  crystallized  into  shapes  which,  though 
fine  in  many  respects,  are  perhaps  not  the  best  which  might  have  been  or 
might  still  be  assumed.  In  many  counties  of  the  State  the  schools  are 
conducted  upon  no  fixed  pedagogical  principles  whatever,  because  the 
county  superintendent,  himself,  either  recognizes  no  such  principles  or  is 
at  sea  with  regard  to  conflicting  beliefs.  Recognizing  fully  the  fact  that 
we  are  sharers  not  only  with  the  whole  country,  but  with  the  world,  in  a 
pedagogical  ferment,  we  should  wish  to  assist  in  producing,  and  most 
especially  in  determining,  the  form  of  the  new  crystallization  of  truth 
which  is  beginning  even  now,  and  which  will  inevitably  succeed  the  unrest 
of  this  transitional  period.  If,  by  means  of  the  work  of  the  association 
which  is  now  proposed,  there  can  be  developed  a  plan  of  education  which, 
while  it  has  a  broad  basis  of  pedagogical  truth  and  embodies  all  the  good 
known  to  our  neighbors,  is  yet  in  one  sense  our  own,  born  of  our  needs 
and  capable  of  growing  with  our  growth;  a  system  free  from  the  shackles 
of  sex  and  class  prejudice,  yet  not  wildly  radical  in  its  tendencies,  which 
shall  place  us  side  by  side  with  our  proudest  neighbors  in  intellectual 
progress,  yet  will  not  destroy  our  individuality  as  a  people,  this  will  be 
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its  highest  achievement.  But  to  accomplish  this  or  any  other  good  work 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers  and  school  officers  is  needed.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  association  will  begin  its  life  with  an  enrolment  of  a  larj^e 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Each  teacher  should  feel  it  his 
duty  as  well  as  his  privilege  to  be  at  the  meeting;  in  June.  If  he  is  weak, 
the  good  he  will  receive  will  be  his  share  of  the  work.  If  he  is  strong, 
his  shoulder  is  the  one  needed  to  give  the  wheel  the  precise  degree 
of  force  necessary  to  set  it  moving. 


Dr.  Curry  on  the  Manual-Training  School. 

[  The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  comes  to  us  through  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  i8gi. 
Professor  William  F.  Fox,  Richmond  Va. : 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  which  your  excellent 
address  before  the  principals  of  the  Richmond  city  public  schools  [pub- 
lished in  the  January  Journal]  gave  me. 

Your  presentation  of  the  progress  of  the  public-school  system  in  our  city 
from  feeble  beginnings  to  its  present  high  standard  has  much  historical 
and  educational  value,  and  was  a  just  tribute  to  the  City  Council,  the 
officers  and  teachers,  the  press,  the  general  public  for  establishing,  and, 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  sustaining  the  schools  and  making  them 
"  to  rank  fourth  in  efficiency  among  the  schools  of  the  country."  I  wish 
especially  to  thank  you  for  this  portion  of  the  last  paragraph : 

**  Again,  the  persistent  presentation  all  over  the  country  of  the  manual- 
labor  question  indicates  a  popular  need  for  manual-training  schools.  This 
question  has  not  been  specially  pressed  in  our  city.  *  *  *  gut 
methinks  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we  shall  be  called  on  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  manual-training  school.  Here  our  youth  may  acquire, 
along  with  their  intellectual  training,  that  control  of  their  physical  powers 
and  that  mastery  of  the  ordinary  working  tools  which  will  enable  them 
to  enter  with  advantage  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  briefer  time  and 
with  greater  thoroughness  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  conduct  satisfac- 
torily its  more  important  branches." 

You  will  doubtless  recall  in  the  frequent  conferences  we  have  had  in 
reference  to  different  questions  affecting  our  free  schools,  my  earnest 
anxiety  for  the  incorporation  of  manual  training  as  anorganic  part  of  our 
school  system.    Subsequent  reflection  and  observation  have  confirmed 
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me  in  the  opinion  that  our  city  without  delay  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  this  incorporation,  not  as  an  annex  nor  a  separate  and  independent 
system,  but  as  a  constituent  and  necessary  part  co-ordinated  with  the  other 
parts  and  under  the  same  supervision  and  control,  so  as  to  secure  true 
education  and  the  best  results  for  the  money  expended.  If  I  were  asked 
to  make  a  specific  recommendation  it  would  be  that  manual  training  for 
both  sexes  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools  in  such  manner  as  shall 
secure  a  more  symmetrical  development  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body 
and  a  better  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 

MODERN  IDEAS. 

This  innovation  upon  the  educational  methods  of  the  past  is  not  new 
or  experimental.  It  is  a  demonstrated  success.  It  has  been  tried  so 
satisfactorily  as  to  quiet  the  nervous  apprehensions  of  the  most  stolid  and 
backward-looking  conservatism.  During  the  last  few  years  manual 
training  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  has  become  the  leading 
educational  question  of  the  day.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  course 
of  study  in  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  been  too 
much  controlled  by  traditions  and  by  the  opinions  and  civilization  of  other 
and  irrevocable  days.  Our  methods  and  processes  of  education  have 
been  directed  toward  a  literary  outcome.  Schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  under  the  prescriptions  of  a  period  when  Government 
and  Church  were  in  the  hands  of  an  elect  few.  Women  and  the  masses 
were  ignored.  We  live  in  a  new  era — in  democratic  times — when  the 
Bible  and  civil  liberty  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  all.  Our  education 
needs  to  be  brought  more  perfectly  into  harmony  with  our  modern  civili- 
zation and  with  this  practical  age  of  industrialism.  Science  is  not  a  privi- 
leged possession.  It  has  no  claims  to  respect  or  patronage  unless  its 
benefits  be  for  the  public  good,  for  universal  uplifting;  and  the  public 
voice  and  public  weal  demand  its  application  to  beneficent  arts  and  indus- 
tries. The  duty  of  States  and  denominations  in  our  country,  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  is  to 
secure,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  largest  amount  of  development  to  the 
whole  population,  and  especially  to  the  industrial  classes.  In  response 
to  this  duty  modification*  in  scope  and  purpose  of  instruction  have  been 
found  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  more  general  ahd  practical  training  to 
pupils  and  to  qualify  them  for  the  needs  of  subsequent  life. 

In  1876  Massachusetts  organized  a  school  of  mechanic  arts;  in  1879 
St.  Louis  followed  with  its  well-known  training  school.  Chicago  adopted 
a  similar  plan  in  1882.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  added 
manual  training  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Toledo,  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities  have  also  their  manual- training  schools.     In  Boston  classes  for 
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similar  purposes  have  been  connected  with  the  grammar  schools.  What 
I  am  advocating  for  our  Richmond  schools  is  something  more  far-reaching. 
The  public  schools  of  Washington  city  and  of  Philadelphia  include 
manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  general  education.  It  has  proved  to  be 
disciplinary,  a  valuable  adjunct  in  literary  studies,  and  to  have  practical, 
scholastic,  and  social  bearings  and  relations.  In  order  to  make  the 
common-school  course  yield  better  results  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Philadelphia  in  1885,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
that  eminent  educator,  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  how  the  president  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  introduced  manual  training 
into  the  public  schools,  and  there  are  now  five  departments  : 

I.  Manual-Training  School.  2.  Industrial  Art  School.  3.  Sewing  in 
girls*  schools.     4.  Cookery  in  girls'  schools.     5.  The  Kindergarten. 

To  these  might  be  added  clay- modelling  and  paper-folding  and  cutting, 
which,  although  not  an  established  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion, have  been  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  primary  schools. 
The  report  for  1890  says  of  the  Manual-Training  School : 

"  In  connection  with  a  good  English  and  scientific  education  it  furnishes 
a  thorough  course  in  drawing  and  in  the  nature  and  application  of  the 
fundamental  tools.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  trade. school.  *  *  *  j  think 
it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  manual  training,  as  exemplified  in  this 
school,  is  now  fully  recognized  in  Philadelphia.  In  every  sense  the  school 
has  been  an  unqualified  success,  and  it  enjoys  to- day  probably  as  large  a 
share  of  the  public  confidence  as  any  department  of  the  public-school 
system.'* 

WHAT  MANUAL  TRAINING  MEANS. 

There  is,  in  the  confusion  of  thought  in  reference  to  the  "new  education," 
Some  misapprehension  as  to  what  manual  training  means.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  there  is  no  specific  word  which  strictly  and  sufficiently 
designates  the  nature  and  object  of  the  limited  training  advocated.  By 
delimitation  or  exclusion  we  may  get  a  clearer  view.  The  object  is  not 
economic  production,  nor  the  teaching  of  special  occupations,  as  in  trades 
schools.  The  Co-operative  Builders'  Association  in  Philadelphia  has  nigbt- 
classes,  in  which  young  men  employed  in  particular  industries  receive 
special  practical  instruction  as  well  as  general  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  science  in  their  application  to  the  processes  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
These  pupils  find  that  their  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  is  equi- 
valent to  several  years  of  apprenticeship  under  the  old  system.  At  the 
risk  of  tediousness  I  must  repeat  that  the  manual  training  is  not  to  fit 
pupils  for  special  industrial  occupations.  The  moment  this  is  undertaken 
it  forfeits  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  general  educationjil  system.  Dr.  Mac- 
Master  says :   ' '  Manual  training  aims  at  different  results.     Its  purpose 
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is  to  develop  human  beings  on  the  executive  side  of  their  nature  as  well 
as  the  receptive.  Its  aim  is  to  equip  a  boy  so  that  when  he  gets  into  the 
world  he  will  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  to  think.  The  training  is  to  be  so 
generalized  in  character  that  it  will  prove  an  accomplishment  which  will 
stand  its  possessor  in  good  stead  wherever  manual  skill  could  be  made 
available.  *  *  *  Common-sense  teaches  that  a  boy  who  has  learned  the 
nature  and  simple  use  of  the  simple  tools,  not  as  implements  in  specific 
trades  but  as  instruments  for  shaping  the  staple  materials  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses, will  possess  a  power  of  adaptation  in  many  directions  of  work,  and 
will  be  able  to  enter  very  considerably  in  advance  upon  any  industrial  occu- 
pation to  which  he  may  turn  his  attention.'*  The  theory  is  that  this  kind 
of  manual  training  aids  education  in  its  broadest  sense,  aqd  can  be  so  man- 
aged in  connection  with  the  ordinary  literary  course  as  to  train  the  hand 
and  eye,  and  "  enable  the  mind  to  a  larger  and  more  exact  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  exist  in  nature  and  are  used  in  the  industrial  arts.''  The 
general  culture  can  be  so  broadened  that  the  young  people  shall  **  begin 
their  career  in  sympathy  with  the  social  conditions  that  surround  them, 
and  seek  for  success,  independence,  happiness,  by  striving  not  against 
but  with  the  forces  which  compel  success  and  its  rewards." 


NOT  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  MENTAL  TRAINING. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  add  that  this  manual  training  is  in  no  sense 
designed  to  interfere  with  the  best  mental  training.  The  claim  and  con- 
tention are  that  such  training  will  supplement  advantageously  the  present 
course  of  instruction  and  give  a  better  and  completer  education.  You 
have  often  expressed  your  regret  at  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes 
in  the  High  School.  The  boys,  attracted  by  clerkships  and  other  positions, 
leave  before  they  have  reaped  the  advantages  which  the  High  School  fur- 
nishes. We  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  painful  fact  that  our  schools 
are  educating  the  pupils  away  from  "  productive  industry  and  out  of  the 
ranks  of  labor."  If  they  were  "trained  to  believe  in  work,  to  respect 
work,  to  seek  work,"  then  the  period  of  school  attendence  would  be  pro- 
longed, and  there  would  not  be  such  a  calamitous  exodus  into  shady  places. 
The  Manul-Training  School  of  Philadelphia  admits  boys  who  have  finished 
the  grammar-school  course  on  precisely  the  same  standard  as  is  prescribed 
for  admission  to  the  High  School.  The  courses  are  nearly  parallel, 
except  that  that  of  the  Training  School  is  less  extended  in  literature  and 
mathematics,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  special  features  in  drawing  and 
manual  training.  The  Training  School  is  more  sought  after,  and  its 
graduates  readily  obtain  remunerative  positions. 
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THE  EXPENSE  WOULD  NOT  BE  HEAVY. 

The  expense  of  such  an  introduction  would  not  be  heavy.  It  is  needless 
to  begin  on  a  large  scale  or  to  wait  for  a  large  appropriation.  A  con- 
venient school  building,  equipped  with  moderate  appliances,  would  answer 
for  a  beginning.  The  admission  of  pupils  should  be  conditioned  on 
a  thorough  preparation  in  the  common  branches  of  study.  A  year's  trial 
would  remove  all  doubt  of  its  value  or  practicability.  Philadelphia,  with  a 
population  of  near  1,000,000,  began  with  $10,000,  and  to-day  her  public 
schools  are  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  a  programme  for  the  changed  course  of 
instruction,  but  that  can  be  deferred  until  the  Council  enter  upon  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  proposition.  As  a  citizen  and  tax- payer  of  Richmond, 
interested  in  all  that  will  promote  her  prosperity,  I  venture  to  suggest  to 
the  Council  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  pracdcal  and  intelligent 
men  to  visit  the  schools  of  Washington  city  and  Philadelphia  and  examine  • 
and  report  upon  manual  training  as  a  part  of  general  school  work.  When 
that  committee  shall  see  what  I  have  seen  their  judgement  will  be  as  mine. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  co-worker, 

J.  L.  M.  Curry. 


Education  by  Observation. 


If  education  consisted  merely  in  the  possession  of  knowledge,  then 
only  those  could  be  educated  men  who  have  the  leisure  and  facilities  for 
extended  special  study.  But  educayon  is  so  much  more  than  mere  acqui- 
sition of  information ;  it  consists  so  larg^ely  in  observing  habits  and  a 
thoughtful  temper,  that  those  who  have  limited  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  books  may  well  be  encouraged  to  cherish  the  purpose  of  becoming 
educated  men.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory.  In  every  community  may  be 
found  highly  intelligent  men,  men  of  real  education,  who  have  become 
such  chiefly  by  keeping  their  eyes  and  ears  open.  They  were  interested 
in  what  men  were  saying,  doing,  and  thinking,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  all  passing  opportunities  to  learn  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
then  exercised  upon  it  their  own  best  judgment.  When  a  man  of  this 
kind  hears  an  address  on  any  subject  of  importance,  he  pays  close  atten- 
tion to  it,  that  he  may  gather  from  it  some  new  thought,  suggestion,  or 
item  of  information.  If  he  succeeds — and  he  usually  will — he  mentions 
the  matter  to  others,  who  will  be  likely  to  have  some  interest  and  judgment 
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in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  thus  the  new  thought  becomes  a  permanent 
addition  to  his  intellectual  store,  and  is  wrought  over  by  reflection  into  a 
part  of  his  own  mental  life. 

The  chief  reason  why  people  gain  so  little  from  what  they  hear  is  that 
they  do  not  reflect  upon  it.  One  may  listen  with  attention  at  the  time, 
and  still  carry  away  nothing.  There  must  be  an  assimilating  process  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  if  any  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  what 
is  heard.  To  hear  without  this,  is  like  eating  when  the  system  has  no 
power  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Hence  the  wise  saying  of  Bacon  : 
**  It  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that  makes  us  strong."  So 
it  is  not  what  we  hear,  or  read,  but  what  we  appropriate  by  interested 
thought  and  reflection,  that  really  has  an  educating  power  and  value. 

If  we  treat  education  as  consisting  of  knowledge,  and  nothing  more, 
this  principle  concerning  reflection  applies  to  its  attainment.  But  if  we 
treat  it  as  synonymous  with  culture,  and  as  embracing  the  discipline  and 
development  of  all  the  mental'powers,  its  application  is  still  more  obvious. 
Nothing  can  be  permanently  retained  in  the  mind,  except  as  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  mind*s  own  furnishing  by  reflection.  Memory  is  not  the 
arbitrary  power  which  it  is  often  supposed  to  be.  Even  the  remembrance 
of  expressions  or  quotations  is  dependent,  in  the  main,  upon  their  rela- 
tions to  our  own  thinking.  We  most  easily  remember  those  statements 
which  have  strongly  impressed  our  minds,  and  have  either  specially 
stimulated  or  happily  expressed  our  own  thought.  The  secret  of  remem- 
bering well  lies  chiefly  in  two  things  :  a  keen  interest  in  the  things  to  be 
remembered,  and  the  assimilation  of  them  to  our  own  intellectual  life  by 
reflection  and  thought.  The  former  of  these  two  things  naturally  leads 
to  the  latter.  The  simplest  answer,  then,  to  the  question  how  to  remem- 
ber well,  is.  Be  genuinely  and  thoroughly  interested.  Cherish  that  interest 
in  the  things  to  be  known,  and  it  will  induce  reflection  upon  them,  and 
an  assimilation  of  them  as  a  permanent  mental  possession. 

The  opportunities  for  education  by  observation  are  by  no  means  ade- 
quately appreciated  or  diligently  enough  used.  In  conditions  ordinarily 
favorable  any  person  who  will  interest  and  exert  himself  to  become  an 
educated  man  may  succeed.  Means  of  information  and  culture  lie  thick 
on  every  hand.  Hundreds  of  the  best  books  may  be  had  for  a  few  cents 
per  copy  ;  papers  and  magazines  are  within  easy  reach  of  almost  all  who 
have  any  aspirations  whatever  after  education.  Lectures  and  addresses 
containing  information  or  stimulating  thought  are  accessible  to  most. 
There  are  few  who  cannot  hear  sermons  or  receive  religious  instruction, 
if  they  will,  which  is  adapted  to  suggest  subjects  of  thought  and  study  to 
those  who  have  the  will  to  interest  themselves  in  the  most  important  mat- 
ters bearing  upon  life  and  duty.     But  if  these  sources  of  culture  are  not 
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available,  there  is,  at  least,  the  book  of  nature,  which  is  open  to  all,  and 
which,  if  the  mind  will  attend  to  its  pictures  and  teachings,  will  impart 
lessons  which  will  justify  the  language  of  Bryant : 

*i  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware." 

The  different  mental  qualities  of  men  are  seen  in  nothing  more  plainly 
than  in  the  things  which  they  observe  and  the  way  in  which  they  observe 
them.  In  passing  through  a  strange  country,  many  will  notice  but  few 
of  the  objects  which  would  attract  an  attentive  observer,  and  will  carry 
away  no  definite  impression  of  the  things  seen.  One  must  begin  by 
educating  himself  to  habits  of  observation  before  he  can  educate  himself 
by  means  of  them.  This  cannot  be  done  by  leaving  the  fancy  free  to 
roam  at  will,  and  allowing  it  to  dwell  only  on  those  objects  in  which  it  is 
spontaneously  interested.  The  mind  must  be  controlled  and  directed. 
It  must  be  fixed  upon  objects  upon  which  it  would  not  without  effort  be 
disposed  to  dwell.  Attention  must  be  so  concentrated  upon  the  objects 
most  desirable  to  be  remembered  that  a  definite  picture  of  them  will  be 
stamped  upon  the  mind. 

There  must  also  be  a  process  of  selection  in  all  successful  observation. 
The  things  which  are  most  important  must  be  singled  out  for  special 
attention.  One  reason  why  so  many  travelers  retain  few  definite  impres- 
sions of  what  they  saw  on  their  journeys  is,  that,  trying  to  see  everthing, 
they  saw  nothing  well.  The  leading  objects  were  not  chosen  out,  exam- 
ined again  and  again,  and  reflected  upon,  until  the  mind  received  a  distinct 
and  lasting  impression  of  them.  The  habit,  common  with  tourists,  of 
journeying  so  rapidly  and  so  wearying  the  mind  with  constant  sight-seeing 
that  it  becomes  incapable  of  forming  and  retaining  definite  ideas  of  objects 
contributes  powerfully  to  the  same  result. 

Education  by  observation,  then,  c*pes  not  differ  essentially  from  other 
methods  of  education  except  in  the  opportunities  and  materials  with 
which  it  deals.  It  is  occupied  with  the  passing  events,  the  recurring 
scenes,  and  the  current  thought  of  everyday  life,  while  the  education  of 
the  professional  student  is  more  centered  upon  the  knowledge  and  thought 
which  have  been  embodied  in  literature.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  because  the  former  kind  of  education  is  accessible  to  all,  it  is  there- 
fore attainable  without  effort.     Without  diligent  attention  and  thought  no 
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education  is  possible.  The  indifferent  and  uninterested  man  gets  as  little 
education  out  of  his  opportunities  for  observation  as  the  shiftless  student 
does  from  his  college  course.  The  same  qualities  of  zeal,  interest,  and 
effort  are  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  be  enriched  and  developed. 

Education  from  books  is  very  important  in  itself,  and  very  important  as 
an  aid  and  guide  to  useful  observation  of  what  one  sees  arid  hears  ;  but 
those  methods  of  self-improvement  which  have  been  described  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  knowledge  and  training  derived  from  the 
study  of  books  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  The  knowledge  of  mere 
"bookish"  men  has  become  proverbial  for  its  ill-adaptedness  to  the 
practical  uses  which  should  be  the  end  of  knowledge.  Those  who  have 
not  educated  themselves  by  studying  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  human  nature  in  which  they  partake,  have  commonly  been  thought 
to  be  narrow  and  weak  men,  so  far  as  the  great  ends  of  usefulness  and 
service  to  their  fellow-men  were  concerned. 

Education  by  observation  has  the  great  ad  vantage  of  continuing  through- 
out life.  The  period  of  school  life  ordinarily  ceases  with  youth-hood,  or  at 
most  extends  but  to  the  years  of  early  manhood.  In  most  cases  the  studies 
of  the  school  period  can  be  but  sparingly  continued.  But  the  school  life 
has  not  attained  its  end  if  the  process  of  education  now  ceases.  That 
were  to  discontinue  the  building  when  the  foundation  has  been  finished. 
The  foundation  was  built  merely  with  a  view  to  the  house  that  is  to  rise 
upon  it.  So  the  studies  of  school-days  have  their  purpose  and  end  in 
the  long  process  of  self-culture  which  is  to  go  on  throughout  life.  This 
process  is  education  by  observation  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  term. 
Every  earnest  mind  should  see  to  it  that  the  opportunities  which  expe- 
rience constantly  furnishes  to  continue  this  process  of  education,  and  the 
benefits  of  it,  consisting  in  a  quicker  intelligence,  broader  culture,  and 
better  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  in  life,  be  not  lost. — Sunday  School 
Times. 


Promotion  of  Pupils — How  Determined. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  how  to  determine  whether  a  pupil 
is  ready  for  promotion.  The  methods  employed  are  written  examination, 
daily  markings  in  the  recitations,  tests  at  stated  periods,  and  the  personal 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  Some  teachers  use  one  of  these  methods  only; 
others  use  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them.  AH  are  agreed  as  to 
the  end,  "Is  the  pupil  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  the  next  grade?" 
And  these  various  devices  are  but  the  different  methods  of  determining 
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the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  advancement.  Each  of  the  above  methods 
has  its  supporters  and  its  opponents,  just  as  the  method  is  approved  or 
not  by  the  individual  judgment,  and  each  teacher  should  use  whatever 
method  will  enable  him  best  to  determine  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion— namely,  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  advancement. 

In  passing  upon  the  question  of  whether  a  pupil  is  ready  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  next  grade,  the  answer  is  usually  largely  determined  by 
the  answer  to  another  question,  **  Has  the  work  of  the  preceding  grade 
been  properly  done?"  In  the  studies  of  each  grade  there  is  work  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  work  in  the  following  grade,  both  as  to  facts 
and  mental  training.  If  both  facts  and  mental  training  have  been  attained, 
this  phase  of  the  question  may  be  answered  in  favor  of  promotion. 
But  if  the  work  has  failed  to  bring  about  mental  training,  power  to  think, 
although  the  facts  may  have  been  learned,  the  decision  should  be  against 
promotion. 

Any  system  of  promotion  which  fails  to  provide  for  a  recognition  of 
the  growing  power  of  pupils  is  wrong,  and  is  a  servant  of  system  and 
not  of  the  interests  of  the  pupil.  And  a  system  of  promotion  which  is 
wholly  based  on  term  averages  taken  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of 
marking  works  injustice  to'some  pupils.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence for  the  work  of  a  pupil  in  the  earlier  part  of  a  term  to  be  very  poor 
and  wholly  unsatisfactory.  This  may  be  caused  by  lack  of  proper  teach- 
ing in  the  preceding  work;  it  may  be  that  the  pupil  is  not  aroused  to 
exert  himself  to  the  e??tent  of  his  powers,  or  it  may  be  because  of  a 
transition  in  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  frequently  happens  that  after  a  number  of  weeks*  work  of 
seeming  failure  a  marked  improvement  sets  in,  and  by  the  end  of  the  term 
the  pupil  is  doing  as  good  work  as  any  one  in  the  class.  But  if  his  pro- 
motion IS  made  to  depend  upon  his  term  average,  the  failure  of  the  first 
part  of  the  year  would  set  aside  the  improvement  made  later,  and  the 
pupil  would  fall  behind  those  whose  standing  for  the  term  would  place  them 
above  him,  but  who  in'real  ability  to  do  are  much  below  him.  In  such 
cases  as  this  the  personal  judgment  of  the  teacher  should  set  aside  grades 
and  promote  on  growth  and  ability  to  do. 

Another  question  of  almost  paramount  importance  in  determining  the 
promotion  of  a  pupil  is,  whether  the  development  and  growth  of  his 
mental  faculties  are  such  as  to  adapt  him  to  the  studies  and  methods  of 
study  in  the  following  grades.  Especially  is  this  true  when  he  passes 
from  the  studies  of  the  earlier  part  of  a  course  in  which  memory  and  per- 
ception are  chiefly  addressed  to  that  part  of  the  course  which  is  largely 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  processes. 

The  reasoning  faculty  develops  at  different  ages,  and  a  pupil  who  has 
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done  excellent  work  in  the  earlier  part  of  a  school  course  often  does  very 
poor  work  when  he  makes  the  change  to  the  more  advanced  studies. 
Some  little  difficulty  b  usually  encountered  in  any  transitional  period. 
But  in  many  cases  the  difficulty  is  so  marked  and  long-continued  as  to 
indicate  a  deeper  cause — that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  needed  for  the 
studies  in  hand  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  employed  by  the 
pupil.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  greatest  harm  is,  not  that  the  pupil 
fails  to  get  the  lessons,  but  in  the  fact  that  in  the  effort  to  do  so  he  uses 
the  wrong  faculties  of  his  mind  and  wrong  methods  of  study.  He  is 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  his  memory  to, do  what  his  reason  cannot  do, 
and  as  a  result  the  memory  is  overburdened  and  weakened  for  its  legiti- 
mate work  ;  by  a  memory  process  he  passes  over  the  studies  intended  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  reasoning,  and  when  the  reason  begins  to  assert 
itself  its  proper  initial  training  is  lost,  because  that  part  of  the  course  has 
been  passed  over.  Pupils  are  seriously  crippled  for  advanced  work  both 
by  failing  to  give  proper  direction  to  a  faculty  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of 
its  developing  and  by  attempting  to  reach  a  subject  before  the  faculty  of 
the  mind  to  be  used  in  learning  that  subject  has  made  the  proper  growth. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  phase  of  the  promotion  than  this  one  of 
determining  the  proper  relation  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupil  to 
the  studies  to  be  pursued.  It  requires  close  study  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  in  case  of  doubt  there  is  less  of  injury  to  the  pupil  to  refuse 
to  promote  until  the  teacher  is  better  able  to  assure  himself  of  the  fitness 
of  the  pupil  for  the  ensuing  studies. 

There  should  be  the  utmost  flexibility  in  the  matter  of  the  time  of  pro- 
motions. There  is  but  little  to  commend  the  system  of  promotion  which 
allows  pupils  to  be  promoted  only  at  one  or  two  set  times  in  the  year. 
Whenever  a  pupil  shows  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  next  class  he 
should  be  promoted  at  once ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  decided  that  a  pupil  is 
a  failure  in  the  work  he  is  in  he  should  be  placed  where  he  is  able  to  do 
the  work.  It  is  the  right  of  a  child  and  a  duty  of  the  school  that  the 
pupil  l>e  placed  whefe  he  can  do  the  most  good  for  himself. — Central 
School  Journal, 


Tricks  of  the  Imagination, 

BY   H.    C.    HOVEY. 


The  delusions  and  hallucinations  of  insanity  have  been  remarked  upon  by 
all  writers  on  mental  derangement.  But  my  intention  now  is  to  give  a  few 
authentic  cases  where  the  excited  imagination  of  people  with  seemingly 
sound  brains  has  played  them  singular  tricks. 
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A  report  has  gone  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  lady  residing 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  called  her  physician,  in  mortal  agony,  because  she 
had,  as  she  supposed,  swallowed  her  false  teeth.  She  could  feel  them  far 
down  in  her  throat  and  was  actually  choking  to  death.  Eminent  doctors 
consulted  and  agreed  to  resort  to  tracheotomy,  to  which  they  were  about 
to  proceed  when  one  of  them  happened  to  step  on  some  subject  under  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  the  missing  molars. 
As  soon  as  they  were  exhibited  to  the  patient  her  convulsions  ceased,  and 
she  recovered  her  normal  condition.  Sifting  the  fact  from  the  sensational 
accompaniments,  there  remains  the  delusion  as  to  the  teeth,  the  calling  lor 
medical  aid,  and  the  finding  of  the  teeth  before  the  doctor  arrived  on  the 
scene.  But  even  thus  modified,  the  case  was  quite  remarkable.  It  sug- 
gests instances  of  somewhat  the  same  nature. 

During  the  war  an  officer  had  to  send  a  messenger  across  an  opening 
where  the  bullets  were  flying  dangerously.  He  selected  a  very  brave  man, 
and  cautioned  him  as  to  his  peril,  telling  him  to  ride  for  his  life  on  reach- 
ing the  open  field.  The  officer  watched  him  through  his  field  glass,  saw 
him  fling  himself  behind  the  flank  of  his  horse  for  safety,  and  finally  saw 
him  drop  from  his  horse  as  if  mortally  wounded.  A  second  man  was  sent 
safely  on  the  same  errand,  while  the  wounded  soldier  was  cared  for.  He 
had  merely  fainted.  On  coming  to,  he  found  the  surgeon  at  work  over  him, 
and  inquired  anxiously  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  wound.  He  was  told 
by  the  surgeon  that  he  had  been  squarely  hit,  and  that  the  injured  part 
could  never  be  made  whole  again.  *'  But  rest  easy,*'  said  the  doctor,  •*  for 
the  shot  only  took  effect — in  the  canteen  /  "  The  man  had  not  been  injured 
in  the  least,  but  had  been  deceived  by  the  flowing  of  the  contents  of  his 
cherished  canteen,  which  under  the  circumstances  he  naturally  mistook  for 
heart's  blood.  The  soldier  is  living  yet  to  laugh  over  his  ludicrous 
mishap. 

As  names  are  not  mentioned,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  narrating  an  inci- 
dent in  the  experience  of  an  evangelist  of  renown,  and  as  remarkable  for  his 
common  sense  as  for  his  piety.  He  came  to  a  sudden  pause  in  an  impass- 
ioned discourse  to  fully  5,000  people.  As  I  happened  to  be  near  him,  he 
beckoned  to  me  to  accompany  him  to  a  private  room,  while  the  choir 
should  entertain  the  astonished  audience  during  the  interim.  My  clerical 
friend  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  was  about  to  die,  and  that  sensations  of 
mingled  pain  and  rapture  had  seized  him  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before, 
and  that  convinced  him  that  his  time  had  come  to  depart.  With  some 
difficulty  he  was  led  to  submit  to  an  examination,  when  it  appeared  that  a 
vial  of  aconite  which,  for  some  reason,  he  carried  in  an  inner  pocket,  had 
been  broken  by  one  of  his  more  vigorous  gestures,  and  the  pungent  con- 
tents flowing  over  his  chest  had  caused  the  peculiar  burning  sensation  des- 
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cribed.  After  a  process  of  sponging  the  saint  decided  to  tarry  among 
sinners  for  a  while  longer,  and  resumed,  without  special  explanation,  his 
interrupted  sermon. 

A  gentlemen  who  is  now  the  admired  editor  of  a  popular  scientific  maga- 
zine was  some  years  ago  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  that  narrowly 
escaped  a  serious  termination.  He  entered  a  room  where  some  of  his 
jovial  friends  were  having  good  cheer.  Being  himself,  at  that  period  of 
his  life,  of  a  convivial  turn,  he  readily  joined  his  comrades  in  cracking  a 
fresh  bottle.  Presently  one  of  them  anxiously  looked  at  the  label,  that 
had  been  modified  for  the  occasion,  and  exclaimed  that  they  had  been 
drinking  poison.  The  visitor  grew  alarmed,  manifested  dangerous  symp- 
toms, took  to  his  bed,  and  his  comrades  themselves  becoming  frightened, 
sent  in  haste  for  a  physician,  whom  it  took  a  long  while  to  .satisfy  his 
imaginative  patient  that  he  was  not  perishing  from  a  deadly  potion. 

An  eminent  New  York  physician,  who  was  fond  of  experimenting,  told 
a  friend  that  he  had  compounded  some  wonderful  pills,  a  single  one  of 
which  would  cause  certain  described  symptoms.  His  friend  volunteered 
to  take  one.  The  symptoms  followed  exactly  as  foretold;  but  the  pill  was 
afterward  noticed  in  the  tangles  of  a  very  full  beard,  not  having  been  swal- 
lowed at  all.  The  doctor's  faith  in  the  potency  of  his  pills  was  such  as  to 
make  him  think  that  their  mere  proximity  to  the  mouth  might  prove  to  be 
efficacious.  But  we  bystanders  attribute  the  unquestioned  symptoms  to 
the  influence  of  an  excited  imagination  over  the  physical  condition. 

To  the  foregoing  authentic  instances  now  first  published  might  be  added 
a  long  list  of  recorded  cases  with  every  variety  of  delusional  fancies,  the 
victims  being  of  sound  mind  and  in  ordinary  health.  These  phenomena 
cannot  be  classed  as  morbid,  nor  can  they  readily  be  explained  by  hyp- 
notism. But  they  certainly  have  a  value  in  the  delicate  task  of  determining 
the  significance  of  bodily  symptoms.  They  teach  that  acute  pain,  great 
discomfort,  deadly  wounds,  and  also  the  beneficent  effects  of  curative  medi- 
cines may  be  stimulated  by  experiences  that  in  reality  are  purely  mental. 
To  make  light  of  such  ills  would  be  cruel.  To  treat  them  physically 
would  seem  to  be  absurd.  Their  remedy,  like  their  cause,  must  be  mental. 
Herein  is  the  secret  of  the  **  bread- pill  '*  system.  A  side  light  is  also  thrown 
upon  the  marvels  of  faith  cure,  mesmeric  healing,  mind  cure,  and,  if  we 
may  say  so,  of  so-called  Christian  Science  itself  And  spurning  quack- 
ery and  imposture,  there  certaintly  is  room,  in  a  wise  and  sensible  system 
of  healing,  for  an  agency  known  to  have  such  amazing  power  as  the 
imagination. 

A  caution  is  also  in  order  of  an  educational  sort  Constant  appeals  are 
being  made  to  the  imaginations  of  children,  some  of  which  may  be  tempo- 
rarily beneficial,  but  most  of  which  are  harmful  first  or  last.    The  bold 
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climber  is  warned  that  he  will  fall ;  and  giddiness  follows,  provoking  the 
very  evil  shunned.  Shout  to  the  careless  swimmer  that  he  is  beyond  his 
depth  and  cannot  possibly  reach  the  shore,  and  he  may  fancy  that  his  case 
is  really  desperate,  and  be  drowned,  when  considerate  encouragement 
would  have  strengthened  him  to  gain  the  strand.  Cram  a  young  mind 
with  a  horror  of  mad  dogs,  and  in  later  years  nervous  symptoms  may 
follow  the  bite  of  a  non-rabid  animal  almost  as  serious  as  hydrophobia 
itself.  The  physical  effects  of  pernicious  literature  are  deplorable,  as 
well  as  the  deprivation  of  morals.  In  short,  the  imagination  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Its  wonderful  power  should  be  used  only  for  good.  Thus 
used,  it  is  the  handmaid  of  science  and  of  virtue,  the  helpful  servant  of 
the  healing  art,  and  the  fountain  of  happiness.  A  clean,  sound,  whole- 
some imagination,  as  contrasted  in  its  effects  with  one  that  is  foul,  depraved, 
and  disordered,  is  probably  what  the  wise  man  had  in  mind  in  saying,  ages 
ago,  **  Keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life." — Scientific  American. 


The  Formation  of  Character. 


It  is  a  significant  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  the  school-days  of 
well-known  authors  have  been,  for  one  reason  or  another,  periods  of  trial 
and  mental  discomfort.  Genius,  in  its  very  essence  exceptional,  is  con- 
fronted by  inelastic  schemes  of  instruction  made  to  fit  a  common  type;  and 
the  inability  to  adjust  to  rigid  academic  regulations  is  often  misnamed  rebel- 
lion and  insubordination.  Even  Emerson,  equable  in  temperament,  and 
imbued  with  the  sense  of  duty  as  he  was,  could  not  be  called  "  the  peda- 
gogue's model  boy."  The  creative  mind  is  prone  to  stray  far  a-field, 
seeking  out  the  untrodden  ways.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that  the 
man  who  is  destined  to  astonish  the  world  by  the  brilliance  and 
originality  of  his  conceptions,  often  ranks  lower  in  exact  scholarship 
than  the  mere  plodder.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  contrast  between 
the  early  training  of  Carlyle  and  that  of  Buckle.  The  latter,  as 
a  child,  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  his  devoted  parents, 
being  so  feeble  in  health  that  all  regular  instruction  was  forbidden, 
lest  it  might  overstimulate  his  mind.  It  is  recorded  that  he  "  literally 
feasted  "on  "Don  Quixote,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bunyan,  caring  little  for  other  books.  Later  he  was  sent 
to  school,  "as  a  change,"  the  physician  giving  orders  that  he  was  not  to 
study  except  when  he  pleased.  He  was  enough  of  a  boy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  idleness;  but  while  watching  the  geometrical 
and  algebraical  demonstrations  on  the  blackboard,  he  became  interested  in 
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the  subject,  and  ended  by  gaining  a  first  prize  in  mathematics.  His 
father's  death  leaving  him  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  travel,  studying  the  literature  and  language  of 
each  country  he  traversed,  and  acquainting  himself  with  the  customs  and 
character  of  the  natives.  It  was  one  of  the  pecularities  of  Buckle's  mind 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  music — it  was  "mere  noise'*  to  him — and  he 
always  said  he  prefered  form  to  color,  until  he  journeyed  through  Egypt, 
and  was  struck  by  the  vivid  contrasts  of  deep  blue  waters  and  yellow  sands, 
and  the  wonderful  tints  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  across  the  gulf  of 
Akaba.  He  learned  nineteen  languages,  seven  of  which  he  could  speak  and 
write  fluently,  while  the  others  he  was  to  able  to  read  with  ease.  A 
remark  made  by  him  as  a  boy  showed  his  desire  to  lead  in  whatever  he 
attempted :  "  I  would  rather  be  first  as  a  shoeblack  than  second  in  any- 
thing else."  Unflagging  industry  was  coupled  with  his  ambition.  It  is 
amazing  to  observe  the  vast  number  of  subjects  he  studied  exhaustively 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  to  write  "  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land," thai  great  work  which,  by  its  boldness  and  originality,  instantly 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  thinking  public.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  an  almost  Spartan  upbringing.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  privations  which  told  upon  his  health  in  after  years,  and  he  was 
subsequently  obliged  to  undertake  the  work  of  teaching,  an  occupation 
extremely  distasteful  to  him.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  man  needs  to  be 
rich  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  history ;  but  Carlyle,  while  engaged  upon 
the  historical  works  that  made  him  famous,  was  also  harrassed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means.  The  leisure  and  calm  of  mind  needful  in  such 
a  pursuit  were  not  granted  him;  and  it  seems  as  though  we  need  seek  no 
further  than  this  severe  nervous  strain  to  find  a  reason  for  the  asperities  of 
temper  which  have  made  him  a  by-word.  Undoubtly  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  learn  in  sufTering  what  is  to  be  taught  in  song ;  but  in  the  case  of 
poets  and  fabulists  their  troubles  may  be  called  their  stock  in  trade.  While 
we  grieve  over  their  misfortunes  we  must  not  forget  that  had  they  expe- 
rienced only  smooth  things  they  could  not  have  given  us  works  instinct 
with  feeling. — New  Orleans  Times -Democrat, 


Common  Sense  Rules  for  Reading. 

/.  Do  not  let  pupils  mince  the  words. — Pronouncing  inaudibly  is  exten- 
sively practiced.  Every  element  in  every  word  should  have  its  proper 
sound.  Never,  in  their  conversation  even,  permit  children  to  pronounce 
their  words  only  half,  as  Saherdy,  for  Saturday  ;  jet,  for  yet ;  yeserdy, 
for  yesterday  ;  waw,  for  what ;  vitch,  for  which,  &c. 
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2,  Avoid  the  error  of  improper  modulation, — Much  of  the  stiff,  un- 
natural habit  in  reading  is  acquired  under  the  positive  instruction  of  the 
teacher.  Thus,  for  example,  the  child  is  often  taught  to  keep  the  voice 
elevated  at  commas,  semicolons  and  colons.  The  sense,  and  the  sense 
alone,  must  determine  the  modulations  of  the  voice. 

J.  The  grammatical  pauses  are  not  rhetorical  pauses, — Counting  one, 
two,  three,  etc.,  for  a  comma,  semi-colon,  etc.,  is  all  wrong.  There  must 
be  suspension,  very  often,  where  there  is  no  punctuation  mark,  and  at 
punctuation  marks  frequently  there  is  no  pause. 

4,  Improper  emphasis  often  spoils  the  sense. — It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  author  is,  where  the  emphasis  is  faulty. 
No  one  can  emphasize  correctly  who  does  not  recognize  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage.  Hence  the  importance  of  studying  the  reading  lesson. 
The  sense  mixed  with  common  sense,  is  the  best  and  only  safe  guide  in 
emphasis.  Try  the  sentences:  i.  He  would  have  died,  if  his  head  had 
not  been  cut  off.  2.  O,  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  both  spoken  and  written.  3.  Man  never  is  but  always  to 
be  blest.  4.  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us. 

5.  Reculing  too  much  is  also  a  mistake. — In  some  schoob  reading  is 
done  by  the  job.  They  try  how  much  they  can  do  in  a  day.  The  dic- 
tionary is  never  consulted  because  it  takes  too  much  time.  Quantity  not 
quality  is  aimed  at.  Instead  of  reading  half  a  dozen  pages  a  day,  read 
one  page  several  times  a  day.  When  you  read  to  yourself,  privately,  you 
can  read  as  much  as  you  please,  but  when  you  read  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  to  read,  read  deliberately. — National  Educator, 


Map  Drawing. 

BY   C.    E.    HOWELL. 

I.  Maps  should  be  drawn  by  pupils  in  class  as  one  part  of  the  recita- 
tion in  geograghy. 

These  maps  should  be  drawn  rapidly,  without  particular  attention  to 
copying  curves  of  rivers  or  lesser  indentations  in  coast  lines.  Only  gene- 
ral accuracy  should  be  arrived  at. 

II.  Map-drawing  is  the  only  test  of  a  clear  conception  by  pupils  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  gained  by  study.  To  prove  this,  after  a  lesson 
has  been  well  recited  orally,  test  the  class  by  map-drawing  without  prepa- 
ration, on  the  same  points  that  have  been  glibly  recited. 

Map-drawing  is  also  an  aid  to  study,  since  the  study  must  be  by  means 
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of  drawing,  and  the  attention  will  be  given  to  the  salient  points  in  a  lesson. 
Geographical  knowledge  gained  by  map-study  is  readily  remembered, 
while  by  mere  memorizing,  the  subject-matter  is  easily  forgotten. 

III.  While  there  may  be  advantages  in  clay  modeling  in  fixing  the 
primary  ideas  of  forms  and  slopes  and  heights  of  larfd,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  modeling  should  not  be  supplemented  by  map  drawing,  but 
every  reason  why  they  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

IV.  Why  have  map-study  and  map-drawing  so  often  failed  as  a  means 
of  teaching  geography  ?  Our  books  and  wall-maps  are  like  physiological 
charts  which  might  portray  all  the  different  systems  and  features  of  the 
human  body  on  one  chart.  Not  a  single  system  would  stand  out  so 
prominent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learner.  So  in  the  study  of 
ready-made  maps,  every  possible  fact  is  pictured,  till  the  whole  presents 
only  a  mass  to  the  eye.  Right  here  is  a  good  reason  for  individual  map- 
drawing,  in  order  that  separate  facts  may  be  duly  impressed.  In  this 
map-study  the  pupils  learn  both  absolute  arid  relative  locations.  Where 
is  Chicago  ?  How  is  it  situated  with  relation  to  New  York  City  ?  To 
New  Orleans  ?  To  Duluth  ?  If  these  cities  be  pictured  with  attention 
to  distance,  the  student  is  better  equipped  than  if  he  has  only  learned  to 
state  the  simple  location  of  Chicago. 

Another  reason  why  map-drawing  has  failed  in  the  past  is  that  teachers 
aimed  more  at  artistic  effect  and  exact  copies  of  maps  than  at  the  general 
knowledge  to  be  required  in  making  them.  The  maps  have  been  made 
too  much  of  an  end  and  not  enough  of  a  means. 

V.  In  European  schools,  especially  those  of  Germany,  construction 
lines  in  map-drawing  are  not  used,  nor  are  many  points  or  subjects  com- 
bined in  a  map.  Yet  it  is  a  question  whether  in  our  own  country  sections 
of  States  should  not^be  drawn,  and  whether,  at  least  once  in  the  course  of 
study,  the  map  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  drawn  as  a  whole. 
This  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  if  the  States  have  been  studied  by 
groups  and  the  groups  have  been  related. — Southwestern  Journal, 


Some  Hints  on  Teaching  Grammar. 

BY   A.    N.   R. 

In  the  teaching  of  any  department  of  English  grammar,  and  particu- 
larly in  analysis  and  parsing,  the  teacher  should  be  liberal-minded  and 
strive  to  train  his  pupils  in  the  same  direction.  Two  students  or  two 
teachers  may  decide  differently  as  to  the  construction  of  a  sentence  or  the 
dispositon  of  a  word,  and  yet  neither  can  say  with  certainty  the  other  is 
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wrong.  Each  may  be  right  according  to  his  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing to  be  conveyed  by  the  author. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  be  biased  or  narrow  in  their  opinions.  Teach 
them  that  many  words  may  be  disposed  of  in  various  ways,  according  to 
the  meaning  implied  in  the  sentences  where  they  are  used. 

Beware  of  quoting  a  single  text-book  as  absolute  authority.  The  very 
fact  that  scarcely  two  text-books  on  grammar  agree  throughout  is  a  strong 
argument  why  both  teacher  and  pupil  should  consult  a  number  of  authors 
on  disputed  points. 

Be  carefuf  that  pupils  not  only  understand  the  rules  of  syntax,  but  that 
they  also  be  made  expert  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  correction  of 
errors  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  practical  part  of  grammar,  sentence-con- 
struction and  the  correction  of  sentences. 

Give  most  attention  to  the  most  important  parts  and  to  those  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  pupil  to  comprehend. 

Do  not  make  a  hobby  of  any  department  of  grammar — parsing,  analysis, 
the  correction  of  false  syntax,  practical  sentence-construction — all  have 
their  uses. 

Shorten  the  work  by  omitting  non-essentials ;  thus,  in  the  declension 
of  nouns  the  work  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  having  the  pupils  write 
the  possessive  singular  and  plural  only.  In  conjugation  much  work  may 
be  saved  by  having  the  pupils  give  only  the  synopsis,  writing  out  the  first 
person  singular  in  all  the  modes  and  tenses. 

Variety  may  be  secured  also  by  having  one  pupil  write  the  synopsis  in 
the  first  person  singular,  another  in  the  third  person  plural,  and  so  on. 
The  teacher  may  also  require  a  verb  written  in  a  certain  mode,  tense, 
person,  and  number.    This  will  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  thoroughly. 

Remember  that  it  is  constant  practice  that  makes  not  only  fluent 
speakers,  but  also  correct  ones.  Expertness  comes  not  from  rules  but  from 
practice. 

Rise  above  the  text-book.  Be  original ;  teach  something  beyond  ;  no 
text-book  can  cover  one-fifth  the  ground,  particularly  in  practice  exer- 
cises, that  ought  to  be  covered  by  a  competent  teacher. — Educational 
News, 


An  Exercise  in  Reading. 

BY  A.    C.    BUTLER. 

Select  from  a  paper  or  magazine  a  short  narrative  or  article  suited  to 
the  ability  of  the  class.  Almost  any  of  the  juvenile*  papers  will  furnish 
good  material,  or  selections  may  be  taken  from  the  dailies  or  weeklies. 
Cut  into  parts  of  a  dozen  lines  each,  number,  and  distribute  to  the  class, 
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with  directions  to  copy  neatly  on  slate  or  paper,  observing  marks  of  punc- 
tuation, capital  letters,  etc.  Direct,  also,  that  the  paragraph  or  slip  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  reading  it  as  well  as  possible..  In  half  an  hour,  or 
after  the  next  class  has  recited,  call  the  class,  collect  the  slips  of  paper, 
and  have  the  pupils  read  from  their  slates,  each  reading  his  own,  the 
teacher  comparing  with  the  printed  form.  After  the  pupil  has  read,  select 
a  few  of  the  hardest  words  in  the  paragraph  lo  be  spelled  orally.  Inspect 
the  written  work  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  correcting  errors  as  to  see 
whether  the  pupil  has  been  careful  and  faithful  in  the  preparation.  This 
can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time.  Finally,  lay  aside  the  slates  and  have 
each  pupil  re-state  the  thought  of  his  paragraph,  not  as  he  wrote  it,  but  in 
words  of  his  own. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  an  exercise  ? 

1.  Elach  pupil  has  definite  work  of  his  own  to  do.  He  must  rely  solely 
upon  his  own  effort,  for  his  work  is  different  from  that  of  his  neighbor  ; 
thus  the  pupils  are  reached  as  individuals  and  not  merely  as  classes. 

2.  The  work  of  preparation  is  definite  and  so  clearly  understood  by  the 
pupils  that  they  actually  work  a  result  which  does  not  always  follow  the 
command  from  the  teacher's  desk,  to  **  Study  the  reading  lesson.*'  Dic- 
tionaries are  used,  fingers  are  busy,  brains  are  busy. 

3.  As  an  exercise  in  spelling,  it  is  above  the  average,  for  each  pupil 
spells  a  few  words — probably  new  to  him — which  his  mind  has  dwelt  upon 
sufficiently  long  to  make  the  form  of  the  word  indelible.  If  the  selection 
is  not  too  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupils,  words  will  rarely  be  missed, 
and  when  they  are  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  spelled  as  they  were 
written. 

4.  In  the  reading,  each  pupil  does  his  best,  for  he  is  responsible  for  his 
own.  In  re-stating  the  thought,  a  test  is  made  of  how  well  the  pupil  has 
succeeding  in  transferring  the  thought  from  the  page  to  the  mind.  Finally, 
as  his  part  is  only  a  fragment,  his  interest  is  stimulated  to  know  what 
comes  before  and  what  follows  ;  thus  he  is  led  to  cultivate  what  a  promi- 
nent educator  calls  "  the  neglected  art  of  listening." — Public  School 
Journal, 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

France, — Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Expenditures  we  find  stated  in  the 
latest  French  report  several  interesting  items — for  instance,  for  principals  of 
adult  schools,  support  of  ex-teachers,  superior  drawing  and  gymnastic  institu- 
tions, school  libraries,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  as  follows:  Communities  30,517,627 
francs;  departments,  4,807,611  francs;  State,  4,484,259  francs — total,  39,809,497 
francs  (17.961,899). 

The  resume  of  the  entire  finance  statistics  of   running  and  miscellaneous 
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expenses,  both  obligatory  and  facultative,  show  the  following  totals :  Commu- 
nities, 70,561,085  francs  ;  departments,  17,595,621  francs ;  State,  84,743,810  francs — 
total,  172,900,516  francs  (134.580,103). 

Hence,  including  the  facultative  and  incidental  expenditures  with  which  the 
communities  burden  themselves,  the  French  State  pays  nearly  one-half  of  the 
running  expenses  of  public  school  instruction.  The  above  total  (172,900,516) 
represents  a  per  capita  of  the  inhabitants  of  4.45  francs,  but  this  ratio  does  not 
include  the  sums  paid  for  building  purposes. 

Switzerland.— Th^  "  Permanent  School  Exhibition  "  at  Zurich  has  changed  its 
name  to  Pestalozzianum.  It  has  five  departments,  (i)  a  Pestalozzi-room,  con- 
taining pictures  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  co  laborers,  of  the  institution  he  founded 
and  conducted,  all  chronologically  arranged ;  Pestalozzi  relics,  manuscripts  and 
a  large  Pestalozzi  literature ;  (2)  a  collection  of  devices  and  means  of  instruction 
of  primary  and  superior  elementary  schools,  the  Kindergarten  and  continuation 
schools,  a  library  of  juvenile  books;  school-house  plans,  school  furniture ;  (3) 
an  archive  of  school  law  and  school  administration,  a  pedagogical  library  with 
a  circulating  annex ;  (4)  a  reading-room  for  current  educational  literature  and 
periodicals  of  home  and  foreign  sources ;  (5)  a  bureau  of  information,  which 
furnishes  educational  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  orally  or  in  writing,  free 
of  charge.    A  permanent  secretary  is  in  charge. 

Germany. — A  vacancy  in  the  schools  of  Western  Prussia,  which  was  to  be 
filled  recently,  was  applied  for  by  178  candidates;  salary,  |6oo. 

In  Westphalia  three  miners  recently  broke  into  the  school-house,  overpowered 
the  teacher  and  beat  him  nearly  to  death ;  the  children  fled  in  a  panic.  The  crime 
was  committed  because  the  teacher  had  done  his  duty  in  handing  to  the  police 
judge  his  list  of  absentees  on  which  were  the  names  of  the  sons  of  these  miners. 

In  Hannover  recently  a  Samaritan  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  how  to  render  aid,  and,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
knowledge  gained.    Twenty  teachers  formed  the  first  class. 

The  "Pedagogical  Circle"  of  the  women  teachers  in  Dresden  closed  its 
twenty-sixth  year  of  existence.  The  number  of  its  members  surpassed  300. 
The  Society  has  listened  to  several  courses  of  professional  lectures,  and  special 
courses  in  Botany,  French,  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics,  that  were  arranged  for  the 
younger  members.  The  Society  maintains  a  bureau  of  information  for  teachers 
without  positions.  It  has  a  sick  fund,  from  which  during  the  year  1890  eight 
members  were  supported  for  several  weeks  and  even  for  months. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  the  Prussian  teachers  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Magdeburg.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  delegates  of  fifteen 
provincial  societies,  representing  38,000  teachers.  They  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  resolutions  this  sentence :  "  The  Peoples'  School  (the  elementary  school) 
must  in  future  be  regarded  as  the  general  substructure  of  all  public  institutions 
of  learning." 

The  Bavarian  National  Society  of  Teachers  consists  of  304  local  societies,  rep- 
resenting 11,009  teachers  and  2,016  members  who  are  not  teachers. 

A  Munich  daily  of  January  7  contains  this  advertisement :  A  young  lady  who 
has  passed  all  her  examinations  as  teacher,  with  the  highest  mark  obtainable, 
offers  her  services  for  instruction  in  French  at  30  pennies  per  hour ;  50  pennies 
for  two  hours.    (30=7 ^c. ;  50=1 2  >ic.). 
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England. — ^About  the  growth  of  technical  and  art  schools  supported  by  the 
Department  for  Science  and  Art,  a  recent  report  discloses  these  facts :  In  1862 
the  Government  supported  seventy  schools  of  this  kind  with  2,542  pupils  and 
140  classes;  in  1882  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  1,403,  with  68,581 
pupils  and  4481  classes;  in  1889  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  5,179 
and  the  number  of  pupils  to  941,522.  Such  an  increase  is  phenomenal  and  cer- 
tainly worth  recording. 


Notes. 

The  Swiss  universities  are  broad  and  liberal  in  the  highest  degree.  Statutes 
are  passed  in  their  senates  with  simple  reference  to  elevation  of  character  and 
usefulness,  and  with  no  apparent  thought  of  the  sexes  as  separate.  These 
statutes,  when  presented  in  council,  are  treated  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  co-education  came  first  in  every  university  after 
women  had  already  entered  and  studied.  The  original  statutes  excluded  no 
one,  and  consequently  when — after  generally  a  remarkably  long  time — women 
applied  for  admission,  their  names  were  taken  exactly  as  those  of  their  brothers 
were  taken;  they  took  their  places  among  these  and  worked  there  undisturbed 
until  some  other  consideration  brought  the  question  forward.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  it  should  have  been  so  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  universities 
before  women  asked  to  work  in  them.  In  Zurich  it  was  thirty-one  years,  in 
Berne  thirty-eight,  while  Basle  was  disturbed  first  last  year  by  the  question. 
Lausanne,  however,  which  begins  its  career  as  a  university  this  autumn,  begins 
with  women  students.  In  Zurich  and  Berne  it  may  have  been  the  development 
of  the  universities  from  schools  originally  founded  for  the  aid  of  callings  as  yet 
unthought  of  .for  women  which  caused  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  women 
toward  them.  However  that  may  be,  when  in  the  sixties  women  applied  for 
admission  in  Zurich— the  first  one  was  a  foreigner — no  question  was  raised ;  she 
entered  and  took  her  degree.  Ten  years  later,  when  so  many,  chiefly  Russians, 
came  with  insufficient  preparation,  a  new  law  was  passed  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  "  students  '*  into  the  university,  and  formally  recognizing  women. — Flora 
Bridges^  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February. 

School-Room  Hints. — At  a  history  class  last  winter,  I  found  a  hint  on  school 
discipline.  The  passage  that  gave  me  the  suggestion  was  this  :  *•  The  people 
are  best  governed  where  there  is  the  least  outward  show  of  government."  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  change  the  word  people  to  pupils,  we  have  an  excellent 
thought  for  the  school- room.  A  little  pleasant  attention  shown  to  a  rough  boy, 
who  has  had  little  experience  of  kindness,  and  who,  we  might  think  from  his 
outward  appearance,  would  be  incapable  of  regard  for  his  teacher,  has  some- 
times a  happy  effect.  I  had  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  a  short  time  ago  at 
the  State  primary  school,  where  I  was  teaching.  Many  of  the  boys  there  are 
boys  whose  early  associations  have  not  only  been  almost  entirely  without 
refining  influences,  but  have  been  an  education  in  evil.  A  large,  rough  boy 
came  into  school  one  afternoon,  evidently  the  embodiment  of  ill-nature.  The 
exercise  that  day  was  letter- writing.  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  begin  his 
work.  I  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  idleness  or  crossness,  but  called  him  by 
name  and  asked  :  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  sit  at  my  desk  by  me  to-day  to  write 
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your  letter?"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  simple  device  banished  for  the  time 
his  ill-nature  and  secured  a  good  afternoon's  work.  He  even  wished  to  write 
at  recess,  which  at  this  school  is  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour.  Children  in 
public  schools  too  often  come  from  homes  where  they  suffer  from  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  attention,  but  possibly  there  may  occasionally  be  a  child^ 
like  my  poor  State  primary  boy,  who  can  be  allured  into  doing  his  best  by  the 
privilege  of  sitting  beside  his  teacher  for  a  few  hours  and  sharing  her  desk. — 
Evelyn  S.  Foster 

There  is  a  class  of  women  to  whom  the  counsel  in  this  article  will  be  very- 
distasteful.  The  career  of  a  wife  and  mother  has  little  appreciation  in  their 
eyes.  It  is  not  enough  appreciated  by  a  large  share  of  both  sexes.  But  the 
remedy  for  this  is  in  the  women's  own  hands.  If  they  would  have  an  honorable 
profession,  they  have  only  to  do  a  quality  of  work  that  is  worthy  of  honor. 
Surgery  was  once  a  branch  of  the  barber's  trade,  and  certainly  no  more  honored 
than  housework  is  to-day ;  but  men  have  made  a  study  of  it,  have  given  it  a 
broad,  scientific  basis,  invented  instruments  and  processes  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency, and  arranged  a  systematic  mode  of  learning  its  practice,  with  the  result 
that  the  surgeon  of  to  day  has  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  professions.  In  a 
similar  way  dressmaking— which  is  a  trade  in  the  hands  of  women — has  been 
made  a  profession  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The  ordinary  dressmaker  gets 
little  respect ;  Mr.  Worth  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  difference  is  that  he 
does  work  which  compels  esteem.  The  ordinary  housewife  and  mother  takes 
little  pains  to  learn  her  business ;  she  follows  rule-of-thumb  methods  handed 
down  from  her  great-grandmother,  introducing  no  improved  processes  or  appli- 
ances, and  feeling  no  shame  if  her  home  is  ill-managed  or  her  children  ill-trained* 
If  women  doubt  that  competent  administration  in  the  home  would  win  the  same 
esteem  that  is  paid  to  the  competent  surgeon,  or  lawyer,  or  merchant,  or  college 
professor,  they  should  recall  the  Roman  matron,  Cornelia,  whose  fame  has  already 
lasted  for  nearly  a  score  of  centuries.  With  her  spirit  the  modern  woman 
should  say  of  her  home,  **This  is  my  diploma" ;  and  of  her  children,  "These 
are  my  degrees."— /^r<7w  the  Editor* s  Table  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
March. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  estimate  in  which  the  teacher  is  held 
is  well  stated  in  the  opening  sentences  of  a  response  lately  made  by  Captain 
S.  G.  Pierce,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  said  that  "  an  obscure  seventeenth  century 
author,  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  his  time,  outlines 
the  duties  of  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family  somethinj^  affer  this  wise :  *  He  shall 
curl  my  lady's  hair,  brush  my  lord's  wig,  look  after  the  sick  dogs,  and,  by  the 
by,  he  shall  instruct  my  lord's  children.*  And  old  Roger  Ascham,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  instructor,  thus  bewails  the  low  estate  of  the  teacher  of  his  day :  *  It 
is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had^  yea,  and  that  among  very  wise  men,, 
to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning  man  for  their 
children.  But  God  rewardeth  them  as  it  should  ;  for  He  suffereth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children.' 

**  Who  has  not  laughed  over  the  mishaps  of  Ichabod  Crane,  the  long,  lank, 
stoop-shouldered  Yankee  schoolmaster  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  has  not  seen,  in 
Irving's  graphic  sketch,  the  low  estimate  which  the  people  of  the  early  years  of 
this  century  put  upon  the  teacher  and  his  work."  It  is  a  good  sign  that  all  of 
this  has  passed  away,  and  we  have  entered  upon  an  era  in  which  the  true 
teacher  is  held  in  high  esteem. — School  Journal, 
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The  impersonal  teacher  is  a  misfortune  in  any  school.  A  strong,  forcible  man 
or  woman  will  accomplish  results  worth  securing,  while  the  easy-going,  indif- 
ferent ones  will  glide  smoothly  along  and  suffer  events  to  shape  themselves  at 
will.  All  great  and  successful  teachers  have  been  those  whose  opinions  and 
convictions  were  dominant  forces.  They  did  not  let  the  school  make  them, 
they  made  the  school ;  they  did  not  so  much  reverence  tradition  as  they  strove 
to  renew,  re-invigorate»  readjust  existing  conditions.  Every  teacher  should  be 
A  power,  strong  and  fearless,  and  should  exercise  this  power  for  the  greatest 
S^ood  to  those  under  instruction. — Common  School  Education, 

Esther  and  Easter. — The  name  Esther,  which  is  one  with  Easter,  denotes 
a  star,  a  dawn  or  rising.  The  feast  of  Purim,  instituted  in  token  of  the  deliv- 
erance wrought  through  Esther  coincides  with  Easter.  In^he  Protestant  Bible 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  Esther  is  placed  in  the  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— Bizarre  Notes  and  Queries, 


Book  Notices. 

LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY.  Including  Uranography.  A  brief  introductory 
course  without  mathematics,  for  use-  in  schools  and  seminaries.  By  Charles 
A.  Young,  Ph.  D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomjr  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey (Princeton).     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Ccmpany,  publishers.    M.  P.    ^1.30. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  want  of  certain  classes  of  schools 
which  find  the  author's  "  Elements  of  Astronomy  "  rather  too  extended  and 
mathematical  to  suit  their  course  and  pupils.  It  is  based  upon  the  Elements, 
but  with  many  condensations,  simplifications,  and  changes  of  arrangement.  The 
Ynost  important  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  has  been  in  bringing 
the  Uranography  or  *' constellation-tracing  *'  into  the  body  of  the  text,  and 
placing  it  near  the  beginning — a  change  in  harmony  with  the  accepted  principle 
that  those  whose  minds  are  not  mature  succeed  best  in  the  study  of  a  new  sub- 
ject by  beginning  with  what  is  concrete  and  appeals  to  the  senses,  rather  than 
with  abstract  principles.  There  are  also  notes  on  the  legendary  mythology  of 
the  constellations,  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  those  pupils  who  are  not 
familiar  with  it  in  classical  literature.  It  is  altogether  just  such  a  book  as  one 
would  expect  from  Prof.  Young. 

HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  M.  D.,  Late  Secretary  Health  Department  of  American  Social 
Science  Association.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.    M.  P.    90  cents. 

The  educational  world  is  being  flooded  with  books  on  Physiology.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  and  related  subjects  into  the  public  school  curriculum  has 
created  a  vast  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied  at  once.  This  book  is  com- 
paratively brief  and  more  directly  practical  than  school  physiologies  usually 
are.  The  plan  of  the  book  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated. 
In  some  parts  of  it  there  is  a  minimum  of  anatomical  detail,  while  in  others 
anatomical  and  physiological  data  predominate.  It  will  probably  encounter  the 
the  opposition  of  the  extreme  temperance  people,  because  of  its  moderate  and 
non-partisan  position  on  alcohol  and  narcotics,  but  in  our  view  it  stands  upon 
firm  ground.    The  style  is  sometimes  somewhat  careless. 
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LrV Y.  Books  I  and  II.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  B.  Green- 
ough.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.  College  Series  of  Latin 
Authors.    Mailing  price,  I1.35. 

We  have  here  a  sort  of  innovation,  or  at  least  a  new  departure,  in  editing  the 
ancient  classics.  The  editor  holds  that  the  object  of  studying  Latin  is  to  read 
Latin  with  readiness  and  accuracy ;  that  the  proper  method  of  learning  to  read 
is  to  try  to  read,  in  the  form  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  author  presents  his 
ideas  and  conceptions,  and  with  as  little  translation  into  the  vernacular  as  possi- 
ble. He  believes  this  to  be  especially  true  of  Livy.  and  accordingly  he  has 
edited  this  book  on  that  principle.  Some  historical  and  grammatical  lore  and 
many  translations  usually  associated  with  classical  studies  will,  therefore,  be 
missed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  compensation  will  be  fpund  in  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  author  and  of  the  Latin  language.  He  uses  generally  the  text  of  Weis- 
senbom's  second  edition,  and  the  grammatical  references  are  to  the  revised 
edition  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 

DER  FLUCH  DER  SCHONHEIT.  Novelle  von  W.  H.  Riehl.  Edited  for 
the  use  of  schools  by  Calvin  Thomas,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  25  cents. 

This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  an  interesting  story.  The  introduction  is  a  brie 
discussion  of  the  **  Novelle,"  and  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  author.  The 
notes,  while  not  expected  to  take  the  place  of  dictionary  and  grammar,  or  to  do 
the  work  of  class-room  drill,  are  stimulating  and  helpful.  The  book  is  intended 
for  learners  of  about  one  year's  experience  in  the  study  of  German. 

IMMENSEE.  Von  Theodor  Storm.  With  English  Notes  and  a  German- 
English  Vocabulary,  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  Heath's  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Mailing  price,  30 
cents. 

This  is  a  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  German  authors.  Hitherto  the 
work  has  been  available  to  American  students  only  in  an  entirely  inadequate 
text  edition.  It  is  now  edited  with  copious  grammatical  and  explanatory  notes, 
and  a  complete  vocabulary,  with  the  correct  text  of  the  edition  published  in  1887 
as  a  compliment  to  the  author  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  so  that  students  can 
enjoy  the  sentiment  of  the  story. 

PRACTICAL  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES.  By  Maria  L.  Pratt.  Author  of 
"American  History  Stories,"  *•  Young  Folks'  Library  of  American  History," 
etc.    Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  :  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  not  a  misnomer.  It  really  is  practical.  It  is  a  book 
of  exercises,  and  they  are  language,  not  grammar,  exercises.  It  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions, and  the  suggestions  .are  carried  out  with  practical  illustrations. 

LESSONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.  Form  Study;  Paper- Folding; 
Stick- Laying ;  Construction;  Representation;  Decoration,  Arranged  by 
M^ry  Isabel  Gilmore.    Boston :  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  a  very  complete  work  within  the  limits  specified.  It  is  progressive, 
and  fully  but  plainly  illustratecl,  and  meets  all  the  demands  of  common-school 
nstruction  for  which  it  is  designed. 
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WORD  BY  WORD.  Advanced.  A  Spelling:-Book  for  the  Use  of  Grammar 
and  Common  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Stickney,  Author  of '*Stickney's  Reading 
Series,"  etc.  Boston:  Pubhshed  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing  price,  30 
cents. 

To  those  who  use  a  spelling-book  this  will  prove  a  satisfactory  work.  It  is 
built  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the  old  Webster,  is  well  graded,  and  fairly 
represents  the  English  vocabulary.  It  contains  besides  a  number  of  exercises 
for  dictation,  copying,  reproduction,  definition,  &c. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORY.  Manual  and  Note-Book,  Including  more  than 
two  hundred  experiments  and  exercises,  and  especially  to  accompany  the 
author's  text-books  on  Physics.  By  Alfred  P.  Ga^e,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  **  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,"  "Introduction  to  Physical  Saence,"  etc.  Boston:  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company.    Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope  and  character.  It  is  very 
complete,  and  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  student  of  physics,  and 
very  helpful  to  the  teacher. 

THE  NEW  FOURTH  MUSIC  READER.  Designed  for  the  upper  grades  of 
boys*  and  mixed  schools,  and  containing  chord-work,  exercises,  and  part-songs 
with  and  without  words  for  a  capella  singing.  By  Luther  Whiting  Mason  and 
George  A.  Veazie,  Jr.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing 
price,  I1.05. 

This  is  the  crowning  work  of  the  National  Music  Course,  and  the  familiar 
names  of  its  authors  guarantee  the  excellence  of  their  book.  The  instruction 
given  and  the  music  selected  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  the  directions  of 
the  authors  are  intelligently  followed,  singing  will  present  new  charms  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  High  Schools,  and  instead  of  being  a  drudgery,  as  it  is 
now,  will  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  exercises  of  the  school. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  published  a  Map  of  Palestine,  prepared 
in  outline  especially  for  the  use  of  Sunday-School  teachers  and  classes  as  an 
incentive  to  greater  interest,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their  knowledge,  and  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  memory  in  connection  with  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons. 

With  the  use  of  this  map  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Geography  of  the 
Bible  can  be  made,  the  facts  of  Bible  History  more  firmly  fixed  ;  and  the  stu- 
dent, led  to  associate  events  with  their  localities,  will  appreciate  more  fully  inci- 
dents and  their  relations. 

They  have  in  press,  for  early  publication  in  their  Modem  Language  Series,  an 
edition  of  Eichendorff's"Taugenichts,"  with  notes  by  Prof.  Osthaus,  of  Indiana 
State  University.  This  text  is  well  adapted  for  rapid  reading  in  well  advanced 
classes  and  for  more  critical  reading  in  less  advanced  classes.  The  text  has 
been  sifted  and  such  passages  taken  out  as  seemed  too  abstruse  or  otherwise 
superfluous.  In  the  notes  only  really  difficult  or  idiomatic  expressions  and  pas- 
sages have  been  expounded,  and,  where  necessary,  translated.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  a  condensed  account  of  the  author's  life  and  literary  position. 
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This  little  romance,  especially  valuable  and  attractive  as  it  is  for  its  own  sake, 
from  its  enthusiastic  and  charming  description,  and  from  the  naturalness  and 
simplicity  of  its  style,  is  also  a  suitable  stepping-stone  to  a  study  of  the  long:er 
and  more  difficult  novels  of  Freytag,  Heyse,  Lindau,  Ebers  and  the  other  Ger- 
man novelists  of  importance. 

They  will  publish  soon  a  volume  containing  "  La  Derniere  Classe,"  "  La  Siege 
de  Berlin/*  and  **  La  Mule  de  Pape,"  three  ingenious  stories  from  the  pen  of  that 
clever  writer,  Alphonse  Daudet,  with  notes  by  Prof.  Sanderson  of  Harvard. 
The  stories  are  especially  suited  to  third-year  students  of  French.  The  variety 
of  expression  contained  in  them,  largely  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary, 
together  with  the  simple  grace  and  fascinating  charm  with  which  the  stories  are 
told,  eminently  fits  them  for  the  study  of  modern  French, 

—Lee  and  Shepard  have  just  issued  in  their  ''Good  Company  Series,"  James 
Freeman  Clarke's  story  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus."  The  work  is  written 
in  t|ie  narrative  form  by  Thomas  Didymus,  the  skeptic  disciple,  and  is  a  master- 
piece of  religious  fiction,  which  will  rank  with  "  Ben  Hur  "  and  the  **  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David." 

They  have  also  published  '*  Five  Minute  Declamations,"  Second  Part,  selected 
and  adapted  by  Walter  K.  Fobes.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  work  is  made 
up  of  selections,  no  one  of  which  will  occupy  more  than  five  minutes  in  the 
delivery.  The  success  of  the  "  Five  Minute  Declamations,"  First  Part,  has  been 
such,  that  a  demand  was  created  for  a  second  part  which  is  here  presented. 
The  volume  is  composed  mainly  of  new  selections  from  Americans,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  specimens  of  modern  eloquence  and  ideas.  The  selections  are 
made  available  by  judicious  pruning  by  a  teacher  of  elocution,  well  qualified  by 
years  of  experience ;  and  the  variety  is  sufficient  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who 
may  be  seeking  fine  specimens  of  eloquence.  Among  the  list  of  speakers 
quoted  will  be  found  Phillips,  Curtis,  Webster,  Depew,  Cleveland,  Grady,  Long, 
Lodge,  Phillips  Brooks,  etc. 

— Ginn  &  Company  will  publish  in  April  the  Industrial  Primary  Arithmetic,  by 
James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  This  work  possesses  many  features  which  distinguish  it 
from  others  of  its  class.  Pupils,  from  the  first  lesson,  are  led  to  make  indepen- 
dent researches  and  to  discover  facts  and  principles  for  themselves.  The  first 
half  of  each  page  is  devoted  to  class  work,  the  other  half  to  practical  exercises 
and  *'seat  work,"  to  be  performed  independently  by  the  pupils.  Far  less  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  processes  than  to  results,  and  yet  pupils  are  led  by  easy  and  altogether 
natural  courses  of  reasoning  to  adopt  the  most  approved  and  logical  methods. 
The  pupils  are  taught  weights  and  measurements  by  actually  weighing  and 
measuring;  they  are  taught  to  buy  and  sell,  to  make  change,  to  keep  a  simple 
system  of  accounts,  to  make  bills ;  in  short,  to  perform  all  those  simpler  opera- 
tions in  numbers  which  men  and  women  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  are  required 
to  understand.  Arithmetic  is  thus  made  to  appear  to  the  child  as  something 
which  is  intimately  associated  with  every- day  life,  and  not  an  abstraction  found 
only  in  books  and  useful  only  at  school.  The  book  is  intended  to  include  the 
work  in  numbers  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  child's  school  life,  and 
may  be  followed  with  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  or  any  text- 
book of  similar  grade. 

They  will  also  publish  in  April  The  Children's  Primer.  By  Miss  Ellen  M.  Cyr, 
author  of  Interstate  Primer.    Fully  illustrated.    This  little  book,  as  the  title 
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implies,  is  written  especially  for  the  children.  It  aims  to  retain  all  that  is  best  in 
the  theories  of  the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  it  contains  more  reading  matter 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new  words  than  any  other  book  in  the  market. 
The  sentences  are  short,  childlike,  and  full  of  expression  ;  the  illustrations  not 
only  artistic,  but  suggestive,  and  the  new  words  are  repeated  so  constantly  that 
the  little  ones  are  enabled  to  hold  fast  all  they  learn. 

— Every  person  interested  in  the  higher  education  would  be  interested  in  the 
article  on  *'  The  Growth  of  New  England  Colleges,"  by  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Comey, 
of  Tuft's  College,  which  appears  in  the  Educational  Review  for  March.  It 
appears  to  revolutionize  the  discussion  regarding  the  shortening  of  the  college 
course,  for  it  contradicts  by  statistics  one  basis  of  the  affirmative  argument — 
viz  ,  that  college  attendance  in  New  England  has  not  kept  pace  with  population. 
Other  articles  are  entertaining  and  instructive.  One  on  "  The  Primary  School  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Brother  Azarias,  of  De  Lasalle  Institute ;  the  concluding 
part  of  "  The  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics,"  by  Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo ; 
one  embodying  the  latest  philosophical  generalizations  regarding  "  The  Psycho- 
logical Study  of  Children,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow ;  and  discussions  of  "  The 
Pronunciation  of  Greek,"  by  G.  C.  Sawyer ;  "  The  Results  of  the  Prussian  Com- 
mission on  School  Reform,"  by  Henry  Wood;  and  "Imagination  in  Mathe- 
matics," by  Larkin  Dunton.  There  are  also  a  number  of  important  book 
reviews,  and  the  substance  of  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  on  Secondary 
Education  in  England. 

— Prof.  George  E.  Howard  has  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  an  article 
on  "The State  University  in  America."  Professor  Howard  believes  that  the 
work  of  higher  education  in  this  country  will  in  the  future  be  divided  among 
three  classes  of  institutions :  the  State  University,  a  group  of  richly-endowed 
private  institutions,  and  a  small  body  of  denominational  colleges.  Of  these  he 
believes  the  State  University  to  be,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  most 
important,  thinking  that  eventually  every  new  State  and  perhaps  every  State 
will  have  a  University,  which  as  a  rule  will  outrank  every  other  school  within  its 
borders.  His  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  State  University,  and  of  the  place  which 
it  holds  as  a  peculiarly  American  institution,  will  be  of  interest  to  every  one  who 
is  occupied  with  educational  subjects. 

— Herbert  Sp^ncer*s  views  on  State  socialism  are  contained  in  an  article  enti- 
tled "  From  Freedom  to  Bondage,"  which  will  open  the  April  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  This  is  probably  the  strongest  refutation  of  socialistic  theorizing  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  subject  of  '*  Street-Cleaning  in  Large  Cities "  will  be 
treated  by  General  Emmons  Clark,  of  New  York.  The  article  will  include 
explicit  practical  suggestions  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  important  work. 
The  battle  between  Prof.  Huxley  and  the  defenders  of  theology  is  still  going 
on.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  will  have  an  essay  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  entitled  "  Professor  Huxley  on  the  War- Path,"  in  which  the  Professor  is 
charged  with  treating  theological  questions  inconsistently  with  his  treatment  of 
scientific  subjects.  "What  Keeps  the  Bicycler  Upright?"— a  question  that  is 
often  asked— will  be  answered  in  an  illustrated  article  contributed  by  Charles  B. 
Warring- 
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The  Magazines. 

THE  CENTURY  for  March.  Contents  :  Portrait  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  frontispiece.  Genera 
Crook  in  the  Indian  Country,  by  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  The  Faith  Doctor,  II  (begun  in  February) 
by  Edward  EgKleston.  The  Century  Club,  by  A.  R.  Macdonough.  Australian  Cities  (The  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere),  by  George  R.  Parkin.  Moonlight,  by  Celia  Thaxter.  Aux 
Invalides.  bv  Edgar  Fawcett.  The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  by  Talleyrand.  Plain  Living  at  John- 
son's Island,  described  by  a  Confederate  officer — Lieut.  Horace  Carpenter.  A  Mystery  of  the  Sea, 
a  true  story,  by  Edwin  K.  Buttolph.  Through  Eastern  Tibet  and  Central  China,  by  W.  Woodville 
Rockhill.  The  Utopian  Pointer,  by  David  Dodge.  Give  Me  Not  Tears,  by  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 
Colonel  Carter,  of  Cartersville,  V,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Penhallow.  by  Edith  Robinson. 
Resum6  of  Fremont's  Expedition,  by  M.  N.  O.  The  Origin  of  the  Fr6mont  Explorations,  by  Jessie 
Benton  Fr6mont.  Rough  Times  in  Rough  Places,  by  Micaiah  McGehee.  Montgomer>' and  Fr6mont, 
by  Josiah  Royce.  Three  Gold  Dust  Stories,  by  J.  F.  B.  Marshall.  Topics  of  the  Time.  Open 
Letters.    Bric-a-brac. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  March  has  something  for  every  taste;  the  magazine  is  made  for  the  young 

?:ople,  but  the  contributions  are  of  such  a  sort  that  every  member  of  the  family  will  enjoy  each  page, 
he  number  opens  with  "  An  Old  Fashioned  Witch  Story."  from  the  Danish,  by  Laura  fe.  Poulsson. 
"  Under  Ground,"  by  C.  R.  Harker.  *'  The  Adventures  oi  Fido,"  by  Mary  Wetherbee.  **  Tippetoe," 
a  brief,  pathetic  Southern  story,  by  Maud  Rittenhouse.  The  serials  this  year  are  unique :  "  Five 
Little  Peppers  Grown  Up,"  by  Margaret  Sidney.  "Cab  and  Caboose,"  by  Kirk  Monroe,  and  the 
autobiographical  Italian  story.  **  Marietta's  Good  Times."  by  M.  Ambrosi.  "  Drawing  the  Child 
Figure,^'  by  the  daughter  of  the  art-anatomist,  Dr.  Rimmcr.  The  articles  of  the  numoer  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topic :  "Our  (Government— Who  Made  It  and  Why,"  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  "A 
Visit  to  Winchester  College  at  Commencement  Time,"  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  with  the  words  and 
music  of  the  famous  old  Winchester  Latin  Commencement  song,  "  Dulce  Domum."  "  The  Coming 
of  the  Nightingale  in  England,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Humphrey.  •'  How  Grandmother's  Spoons 
Were  Made,"  by  Mrs.  Ormsbee.  "  A  Primitive  Vise,"  by  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason.  A  "  Margaret- Patty 
Letter."  by  Mrs.  William  Ciaflin.  "  Prize  Problems  in  HoroIog>',"  by  E.  H.  Hawley^of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  "How  the  Emperors  of  China  Wed,"  by  a  member  of  the  British  Consular 
Service  in  China.  "A  Modem  Pied  Piper,"  by  Amanda  Harris,  showing  what  English  School 
Boards  sometimes  have  to  do  ;  and  several  pages  of  bright  anecdote. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  March  :  Har\'ard  College  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  by  Captain  Nathan  Appleton.  Some  Recollections  of  Slavery,  by  a  former  slaveholder — 
M.  V.  Moore.  The  Early  Histor>-  of  Electricity  in  America,  by  George  Herbert  Stockbridge. 
Rachel  Maloon,  by  Marion  Douglas.  Window  Gardening,  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  T.  WolcotU  A 
Master  from  the  States,  by  Lcwellyn  Grosvenor  Humphreys  The  Indian  Com  as  our  National 
Plant,  by  Sarah  Freeman  Clarke.  A  Wayfaring  Man,  by  Edwin  C.  .Martin.  Success,  bv  Katherine 
Lee  Bates.  Love's  Guerdon,  by  Nellie  Talbot  Kinkead.  A  Fair  Exchange,  I,  by  Dorothy  Prescott. 
Photographic  Illustration  of  Poetry,  by  William  H.  Downes.  In  an  Old  Attic,  by  John  Stuart 
Barrows.  Expression,  by  Marion  P.  Guild.  The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed,  by  William  M.  Salter. 
The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America,  III,  by  J,  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.  Etiquette  and  Prece- 
dence, by  Pamela  McArthur  Cole.    New  England  in  New  York.    Editor's  Table.    Omnibus. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  March.  Contents:  Frontispiece,  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Caesar  and  Pompev, 
verse,  by  Tudor  Jenks.  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  TrafTord,  Chapters  XVIl,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  by 
J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Jingle  ("  There  Once  Was  an  Excellent  Emu  "),  by  Isabel  Frances  Bellows. 
^•Good-Bye"  (A  Woodland  Episode),  verse,  by  Oliver  Herford.  Huz  and  Buz.  by  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards. Elfie's  Visit  to  Cloudland  and  the  Moon,  VIII,  IX,  by  Frances  V.  Austen.  The  Turtle  nnd 
the  Katydid,  verse,  by  Harry  Robinson.  What  and  Where ,  verse,  by  Anna  Hamilton.  My  Auto- 
flraph-Book,  I,  by  Edward  Livingston  Welles.  Picture  (The  Investigating  Committee).  The  Boy 
Settlers,  Chapteis  X,  XI,  by  Noah  Brooks.  Out  of  Childhood,  verse,  by  Helen  Thayer  Hutchesoo. 
Jingle  ("  A  Little  Boy  Named  Johnny  "),  by  Cornelia  Redmond.  Rhooa's  Visit,  by  Amy  Wilson. 
A  Polar  Bear  for  a  lailer,  by  Edmuncl  Collins.  An  Opinion,  verse,  by  John  Kendrick  Banks.  The 
Alligator's  Funeral,  by  Elizabeth  Bisland.  Cause  and  Effect,  verse,  by  Margaret  Vandegrifl.  Linus, 
by  DeWitt  C.  Lockwood.  The  Midnight  Sun,  by  Herbert  L.  Aldrich.  Bobby's  Christmas  Dream, 
by  Laura  Lyon  White.  A  Little  Girl's  Diary  in  the  East,  II,  by  Lucy  Morris  Ellsworth.  His  Pro- 
fession, verse,  by  Dr.  Malcolm  McLeod.  Pauline  and  the  Policeman,  by  Benjamin  Webster.  Alpha- 
bet Song  by  Emma  C.  Dowd.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Letter  Box.  Pictures  ("  A  Mean  Revenge  "). 
The  Riddle-box  (Illustrated). 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  March.  Contents :  The  Musmee  (Frontispiece).  Our  March  with 
a  Starving  Column,  by  A.  J.  Mounteney  Tephson,  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  (to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  paper  in  the  April  number).  In  Early  Spring,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  The  Half- 
White,  by  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  London  and  American  Clubs,  by  E.  S.  Nadal.  My 
Friend,  by  Arthur  Sherbume  Hardy.  Jerry,  Part  Third,  Chapters  XI,  XII  (Begun  in  Tune,  1890— to 
be  continued).  Japonica,  Fourth  Paper  (Japanese  Ways  and  Thoughts),  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  A 
Blue-Grass  Puritan,  by  W.  H.  Woods.  Paraphrase  of  Horace  IV.,  7  (To  Torquatus),  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell.  The  Ornamentation  of  Ponds  and  Lakes,  by  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Parks. 
New  York.  Mount  St.  Elias  and  its  Glaciers,  by  Mark  Brickell  Kerr  j[As  explored  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society's  expedition  of  1890).  The  Wooing  of  Monsieur  Cuerrier  (A  Sketch  in  Viger), 
by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  A  Note  on  Jane  Austen,  by  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer.  Youth  and  Age, 
by  C.  P.  Ctanch.  The  Other  Woman,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  The  Point  of  View  (The  Ameri- 
can and  Country  Life ;  Passports  to  Posterity ;  Form  and  Substance ;  A  Mystery  in  High  Life). 
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THE  HOME-MAKER  for  March.  Contents:  Frontispiece  (The  Token).  With  the  Sheep  of 
California,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn.  A  Point  of  Honor,  by  M.  Bouchier  Sanford.  A  Farmer's 
Wife,  poem,  by  Elizabeth  Akers.  The  Sweet  Uses  of  Adversity,  by  Louise  Fiske  Bryson.  Up  to 
Summerville  Cap,  by  M.  G.  McClelland.  A  Home  Study  of  the  American  Republic,  bv  Kal  Blanco. 
Marearet,  poem,  by  Stephen  Tracy  Livingston.  Leg^end  of  the  Violet,  poem,  by  Marion  Couthong 
Smith.  A  Lesson  for  Two,  by  Margaret  Vere  Farnngton.  Animal  House  Builders  (The  Prairie 
Dog),  by  Frederick  W.  True.  A  Daughter  of  Brabant  (from  the  French),  by  Margaret  Florence 
Duncan.  Moon  Flower,  poem,  by  F.  A.  Bloomer.  The  Angel  Poets,  poem,  by  R.  M.  Boyle.  A  Din- 
ner Card  Episode,  by  Frank  Cnaflfee.  Our  Literary  Foremothers,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Conrad.  The 
Me^ah  Home.  Art  at  Home,  bv  Emma  Moffett  Tyng.  The  Margaret  Louise  Home.  Our  Little 
World,  by  Jenny  June.  Talk  at  the  Hub,  by  H.  L.  Reed.  Work  (Practical  Photography),  by  M.  E. 
Paull.  The  Domestic  Club,  by  Emma  W.  Babcock.  Simnel  Cakes,  by  Leslie  Stone.  A  Violet 
Luncheon,  by  Emile  Tracy  Y.  Parkhurst.  The  Arm  Chair  (N.  Y.  State  Forestry  Association ; 
Honest  Emma ;  The  Little  Mothers).  In  the  Library  (Books,  Fashions,  Spring  Costumes).  Corre- 
qxmdence  and  Queries.    The  Cycle  Department. 

•  LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  February  aSth  and  March  7th 
contain  American  Fiction :  Gaspard  de  Coligny ;  Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist ;  The  Father  of  all  the 
Goats,  and  The  Decline  of  Indian  Taste;  Nonconformists  and  Unionism;  Random  Roaming,  and 
An  Evening  with  Schliemann  ;  Life  and  Labors  of  Schliemann  ;  The  Education  of  Genius ;  Voltaire 
and  his  First  Exile ;  Maxims  for  Novel  Writers ;  A  Pompeii  in  Bohemia ;  My  Witches'  Caldron  ; 
Meissonier ;  Frozen  to  Death ;  Royal  Surnames  ;  Modem  Fighting  and  Firearms ;  with  instalments 
of  *'  Madeleine's  Story,"  "  The  Shrouded  Watcher,"  and-  poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty- 
four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  ($8)  is  low ;  while  ior 
^0.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  I4.00  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The 
Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaia.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN.  Contfcnts  for  March ;  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English 
People,  by  Edward  A  Freeman,  ►'radical  Talks  on  Writing  English,  Part  II,  by  Prof.  William  ' 
Minto,  M.  A,  England  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  Part  III,  by  Sarah  Ome  Jewett.  The  English 
Towns,  III,  bv  Augustus  I.  Jessopp,  D.  D.  The  United  States  of^  the  Pacific,  by  Fred.  Perry  Powers. 
Coxcomb  and  Conquette  in  Tudor  Times,  by  James  A.  Harrison,  LL.D.  Sunday  Readings,  selected 
by  Bishop  Vincent.  Social  Reform  and  the  Socialists,  by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.  D.  Studies  in 
Astronomy,  VI,  bv-  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  A  Venetian  Sunset,  by  Clinton  Scollard.  Singapore,  by  Rev. 
W.  F.  Oldham,  D.  D.  The  Fairy  Tales  of  Perrault,  by  Arvdde  Barine.  A  Church  in  Chicago,  by 
the  Rev.  Clarence  T.  Brown.  Dr.  Koch  and  Consumption,  by  I.  P.  Hassler,  M.  D.  The  Queen  of 
the  Gironde,  by  Ida  M-  Tarbell.  Politics  and  Politicians,  by  Judge  Frederick  G.  Gedney.  Stone 
Lilies,  by  Anne  Steger  Winston.  The  Story  of  the  Opium  Curse  in  India,  by  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
LL.  D.  The  Woman's  World  of  London,  by  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell.  How  Marriage  Affects  a 
Woman's  Property,  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL.B.  •*  That  Exasperating  Thing  in  woman,"  by 
Josephine  Henderson.  To  Wliat  Kingdom  Does  Woman  Belong?  by  Kate  C.  Bushnell.  M.  D. 
The  Homes  of  English  Artists,  by  Countess  Annie  de  Montaigu.  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,  by 
Mary  Henry.  Emma  Marwedel,  by  Emily  A.  Kellogg.  Woman's  Sphere  from  a  German  Stand- 
point, by  Sophie  Salvanius.  Infinity,  by  Virna  Woods.  A  Woman's  View  of  the  Indian  Troubles, 
by  Elaine  Goodale.    The  editorial  and  departmental  matter  is  as  full  and  interesting  as  ever. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  March  opens  with  a  fine  cut  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  followed  by  a  bright 
sketch  of  his  life.  Other  illustrated  articles  are:  Thrushes;  The  Azalea;  Love  Each  Other;  The 
Little  Goat-Herds ;  The  First  Day  of  Spring  Longfellow's  Poetry  is  discussed  in  the  department  of 
Literature.  The  third  paper  on  "  Life  in  Japan  "  is  unusually  interesting.  Other  good  things  are  : 
The  Reading  Circle ;  Powers  of  Congress ;  The  Social ;  Questions ;  The  Spring  Beauty ;  Our  New 
States;  Wonders  of  the  Deep;  Notes  on  English  Kings.  The  March  song,  entitled  The  Winds  ot 
March,  is  ver>'  bright  and  pretty ;  both  words  and  music  were  written  for  The  Fountain. 

The  publishers  of  Youth's  Companion  have  issued  a  beautiful  calendar  for  1891,  unique  and  con- 
venient, which  contains  also  the  announcements  for  next  year.  Among  the  new  names  which  will 
jrace  this  model  young  folks'  weekly  paper  are  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  Coleridge,  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  the  venerable  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Camille  Flammarion,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Jules  Verne,  Max  O'Rell,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Walter  Besant,  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  the  eminent  historian,  and  Carl  Lumholtz.  Truly  a  host  of  names  in  themselves,  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  success  of  a  paper.  Five  serial  stories  are  promised  by  Molly  E.  Seawell,  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  Julie  M.  Lippman,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  and  Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy.  A  popular  series  on 
the  latest  discoveries  in  science  will  treat  of  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream.  There  will  be  another  popular  series  on  music  by  Mme.  Albani,  Emma  Juch, 
Mme.  Nordica,  Marie  Van  Zandt,  and  Emma  Nevada,  while  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
Jenny  June  and  Marion  Harland  will  tell  what  a  girl  of  sixteen  can  do  when  thrown  on  her  own 
resources.  Full  prospectus  and  specimen  copy  sent  free,  on  application.  New  subscribers  who  send 
$1.75  now  will  receive  the  paper  to  January  i,  1891,  and  a  full  year  from  that  date. 

TABLE  TALK.  March  topics :  The  Use  of  Fish  in  Lent,  by  Mrs.  Grayson.  Mid-Lent  and  Good 
Friday,  by  E.  H.  B.  New  Menus  for  March,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea 
Toilets,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  What  Shall  I  Have  for  Dinner?  by  Sara  H.  Henton.  Housekeepers' 
Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Noon-Day  Breakfasts,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  Some  Suggestions  on 
Household  Help,  by  N.  W.  Storer.  A  City  Reference,  by  M.  C.  M.  Fashionable  Crazes,  by  Kate 
Catherwood.  Terrapin  and  Canvas-Back  Ducks,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  Seasonable  Grocery  Hints, 
by  Epicurus.  Capricious  Washington,  by  K.  B.  A  Woman's  Trip  South  Atlanticward,  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies.  A  Country  Party  in  Georgia,  by  M.  M.  B.  Dining  Here  and  There,  by  Howard  Paul. 
Le  Champ  de  Mars,  a  poem,  by  William  Struthers.  Our  Child,  a  poem,  by  J.  M.  B.  An  Acrostic, 
a  poem,  by  Allida.    An  Afternoon  Tea. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  K  MASSE  Y,  Sup' t  Public  InsirucHon,     -    -    Editor. 

y.  A,  McGIL  VRA  K,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     -    Associate  Editor, 


{Tlu  Jowmal  i$  tent  to  every  QmUy  SuptrinlmdaU  and  IHttriet  Clerk,  and  muit  he  ear^/nOp  preewved 
6y  them  at  pvbUe  propertp  and  transmitted  to  their  sueceesors  in  qfice.\ 


State  Educational  Association. — It  has  been  announced  that  a 
State  Educational  Association  will  be  organized  in  Lynchburg  at  the 
Institute  expected  to  be  held  there. 

The  Institute  announced  to  be  held  at  Lynchburg  will  be  held  at  Bed- 
ford City,  conducted  by  E.  C.  Glass,  superintendent  of  Lynchburg,  and 
the  State  Educational  Association  will  be  organized  there. 

All  who  desire  the  formation  of  such  an  association  are  earnestly 
entreated  to  be  with  us,  and  aid  by  their  presence  and  counsels.  Vir- 
ginia must  not  be  behind  her  sister  States  in  educational  progress. 

Circulars  announcing  the  time  at  which  the  meeting  will  be  held,  with 
programme,  etc.,  will  be  distributed  at  an  early  day. 


Visiting  Schools  by  Superintendents. — Many  superintendents 
present  gratifying  reports  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  their  respective 
counties  and  cities,  but  it  is  painfully  noteworthy  that  some  of  them  have' 
been  quite  remiss  in  the  matter  of  visiting,  or  rather  not  visiting,  their 
schools. 

The  presence  of  the  superintendent  in  the  school-room  for  a  few  hours 
not  only  stimulates  both  teachers  and  pupils,  but  gives  the  superintendent 
better  insight  into  the  teacher's  qualifications  for  the  work  than  could  be 
obtained  by  even  a  ri^id  examination. 


Multiplication  of  Schools. — We  again  call  attention  to  the  impolicy 
of  multiplying  schools.  The  erection  of  a  school-house  where  one  is  not 
needed  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  entailing  expense  upon  the  tax-payers  of 
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the  district  in  which  it  is  built,  without  hope  of  returning  to  them  value 
received,  or  of  bestowing  upon  the  community  any  permanent  benefit. 

Of  course  public  free  school  education  must  be  made  as  far-reaching 
as  practicable.  The  law  contemplates  that  it  shall  be  so.  But  those  to 
whom  the  law  delegates  the  administration  of  public  school  affairs  must 
endeavor  to  keep  before  them  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  and  must 
wisely  apply  the  means  at  their  command  for  its  accomplishment. 

When  it  is  considered  that  school  trustees  perform  their  duties  gratu- 
itously, it  seems  more  becoming  to  eulogize  than  to  criticise  their  actions ; 
but  with  all  becoming  modesty,  and  due  deference  to  their  good  judg- 
ment, we  beg  them  to  be  very  sure  an  additional  school  is  needed  before 
establishing  one. 


Industrial  Education  or  Manual  Training.— It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  an  active  and  growing  interest  is  being  felt  in  industrial  edu- 
cation or  manual  training.  Results  establish  the  fact  that  this  movement 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  the  life-giving  current  of  reform  in  educational  methods. 

It  may  not  now  be  practicable  to  introduce  manual  training  in  our 
country  schools,  but  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  against  its  speedy 
introduction  into  our  city  schools,  while  many  and  urgent  reasons  may 
be  given  in  favor  of  doing  so.  We  hope  our  city  school  authorities  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand. 


Queries  and  Answers. — i.  **  Has  a  county  superintendent  the  right 
to  give  a  certificate  to  one  person  a  month  before  he  is  eighteen,  and 
refuse  another  because  he  is  within  four  months  of  that  age?'' 

Answer:  The  law  provides  that  all  applicants  for  examination  to  obtain 
a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Therefore,  the  county  superintendent  has  no  right  to  license  either 
of  the  applicants  referred  to  above. 

2.  "  Is  it  proper  to  issue  a  certificate  to  a  person  when  you  know  he  is 
under  age,  although  he  certifies  that  he  is  of  the  required  age  ?  " 

Answer :  If  a  superintendent  knows  that  the  statement  of  any  appli- 
cant in  regard  to  his  age  is  false,  that  fact  should  be  accepted  by  the 
superintendent  as  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  such  applicant  to  teach  in 
the  schools,  and  the  superintendent  should  decline  to  issue  him  a  certi- 
6cate. 

3.  *  *  If  a  superintendent  revokes  a  certificate,  how  long  does  such 
revocation  hold  ?  " 

Answer :  The  revocation  of  a  certificate  terminates  the  life  of  that 
certificate. 
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4.  **  Can  a  superintendent  revoke  a  certificate  on  account  of  a  personal 
difficulty  with  a  teacher?'* 

Answer :  A  superintendent  ought  not  to  revoke  a  teacher's  certificate 
on  account  of  a  personal  difficulty  with  the  teacher.  Certificates  are 
issued  **  subject  to  revocation  for  ^^^^  cause." 

5.  **Will  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  State  Superintendent 
examine  a  teacher.^  *' 

Answer:  No.  County  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  are  alone 
authorized  by  law  to  examine  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Virginia. 


Peabody  Institutes. — Arrangements  for  Institutes  will  be  completed 
at  an  early  day,  and  due  announcement  thereof  will  be  made  by  circulars 
from  the  Central  Office. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  proposed : 

Bedford  City:  Four  weeks,  beginning  June  30th.  Superintendent 
E.  C.  Glass,  conductor ;  Superintendent  N.  D.  Hawkins,  in  charge  of 
local  arrangements. 

Harrisonburg:  Four  weeks,  beginning  July  6th.  Prof.  George  R. 
Pace,  conductor ;  Superintendent  George  H.  Hulvey,  in  charge  of  local 
arrangements. 

Hampton:  Four  weeks,  beginning  early  in  July.  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Winston,  conductor. 

For  colored  teachers  : 
Alexandria  City :  Time,  etc. ,  to  be  fixed. 
West  Point:  Time,  etc.,  to  be  fixed. 

The  services  of  thoroughfy  well  qualified  instructors  have  been  engaged 
for  the  Institutes,  and  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  render  these 
agencies  helpful  to  teachers. 

Professor  Payne  says  :  **  The  distinctive  function  of  the  Institute  is  to 
provide  some  training  for  non-professional  teachers.**  A  large  majority 
of  Virginia  teachers  are  non-professional.  It  is  this  class  of  teachers 
that  we  desire  to  bring  to  the  Institutes.  Superintendents  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  need  of  gur  schools  is  well  qualified  teachers.  That 
demand  grows  with  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  our  present 
duty  to  meet  it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  available.  Institutes  are 
provided.  They  are  helps.  Teachers  must  attend  if  they  would  be 
^  benefited,  and  their  attendance  must  be  regular.  Superintendents  fix 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers,  and  superintendents  fail  to 
measure  up  to  their  obligations  if  they  do  not  urge  their  teachers  to 
attend  Institutes. 
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Superintendents'  Conference.— The  Smte  Teachers'  Association 
will  convene  at  Bedford  City  about  June  25th.  Five  days  thereafter  the 
Bedford  City  Normal  will  open.  We  propose  to  hold  a  conference  of 
county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  at  Bedford  City  during  the 
session  of  the  State  Association. 

What  a  grand  meeting  we  would  have  if  every  superintendent  in  the 
State  would  now  pledge  himself  to  be  present  at  the  conference !  What 
an  impetus  can  be  given  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  old  Com- 
monwealth by  the  concurrence  of  these  educational  meetings ! 

How  many  superintendents  will  now  pledge  their  presence  at  the  Con- 
ference ?  Let  us  hear  from  you,  gentlemen,  promptly,  by  postal  card  or 
letter.  We  wish  to  prepare  a  programme  at  once,  but  before  doing  so 
desire  to  know  that  every,  superintendent' will  attend  wv^^fs^  providentially 
hindered.  It  will  help  the  cause  if  everysuperintendent,  upon  reading 
this,  will  advise  the  Central  Office  as  to  whether  he  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference. 

Distinguished  educators  have  been  invited  to  deliver  addresses  during 
the  session  of  the  State  Association,  and  superintendents  ought  to  hear 
them.  We  need  a  well  organized  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  super- 
intendents ought  to  help  in  this  work.  We  need  to  confer  to  devise 
plans  for  increasing  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  then  to  combine  our  forces  in  the  execution  of  those  plans. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. — Summer  session,  June 
i6th  to  July  17th.  To  be  conducted  by  the  regular  faculty  of  the 
Institute,  under  the  direction  of  President  Johnston.  The  work  will 
consist  largely  of  reviews,  and  will  have  reference  not  only  to  the  matter, 
but  largely  to  the  method  of  imparting  a  thorough  common  school  edu- 
cation. At  the  close  of  the  session  a  certificate  of  attendance  and  profi- 
ciency will  be  awarded  each  member  of  the  Institute  who  has  been 
present  at  least  two  weeks.  Those  who  complete  the  three  years'  course 
and  pass  a  creditable  examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  will  be  awarded 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Summer  session. 


National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States. — 
The  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  the  present 
year  is  to  be  held  at  Toronto*  Canada,  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  July 
next,  and  will,  on  this  occasion,  be  of  an  international  character.  The 
meeting  promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  important  yet  held  by  the 
Association,  as  it  will  probably  be  attended  by  some  fifteen  thousand  of 
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those  actively  engaged  ia  educational  matters   from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Toronto,  the  place  of  meeting,  is  a  beautiful  city  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  population,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  is 
located  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  b 
only  forty  miles  from  Niagara  Falls  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
romantic  part  of  North  America. 

The  most  complete  arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  local  com- 
mittees for  the  reception,  accommodation,  and  entertainment  of  delegates  . 
and  visitors  to  the  Convention. 

The  railway  companies  throughout  the  Union  and  Canada  have 
agreed  to  grant  return  tickets  to  Toronto  for  one  fare,  plus  $2.00,  the 
membership  fee  to  the  Association,  the  railway  tickets  from  distant 
points  being  good  for  return  until  September.  Special  cheap  excursions 
will  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  attending  the  Convention  to 
points  on  the  great  lakes,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  through  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  Rapids,  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the 
White  Mountains  and  all  other  points  of  interest,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south.     • 

A  great  exhibition  of  school  work  and  school  supplies,  etc.  will  take 
place  in  connection  with  the  Convention,  and  many  other  features  that 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  visitors. 

Rates  of  board  at  hotels  range  from  $3.00  per  day  down  to  $1.00  per 
day,  and  in  private  houses  from  $1.00  per  day  to  $4.00  per  week.  Those 
intending  to  remain  in  the  city  or  neighborhood  for  several  weeks  can 
obtain  first-class  board  in  good  localities  for  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per 
week,  and  at  the  many  summer  resorts  on  the  lake  shore. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows,  viz. : 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Garrett,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  James  H.  Canfield, 
First  Vice-President,  Lawrence,  Kansas  ;  E.  H.  Cook,  Secretary,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  T.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Chairman  of  Trustees,  New  York  City. 

The  Official  Bulletin,  or  prog:ramme  of  each  day's  proceedings  during 
the  meeting,  officers  of  the  Association,  railway  arrangements,  special 
excursions,  hotels  and  rates,  summer  resorts,  and  all  other  information 
of  advantage  to  those  who  propose  attending  the  Convention  will  be 
issued  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  State  Managers 
and  to  others  who  may  desire  to  procure  the  same,  on  their  dropping  a 
post  card  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Chairman,  or  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hill,  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Committee,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  appointed  Manager 
for  Virginia,  and  with  him  will  be  associated  a  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  securing  the  attendance  of  Virginia  teachers  at  the  meeting. 
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The  Teaching  of  Technical  Grammar-r— General  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
contributes  the  following  to  the  Journal  : 

The  experience  and  observations  of  many  years  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  much  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  technical  grammar  in  our  common, 
and  even  in  our  graded  public  schools. 

Grammar  is  a  science  and  a  difficult  one,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
teaching  of  it  has  little  to  do  with  improving  a  pupil's  power  of  using 
the  English  language. 

Especially  when  we  consider  the  crude  class  of  teachers  necessarily 
employed  largely  in  the  colored,  and  to  some  extent  in  I  he  white  schools, 
it  is  clear  that  most  of  their  work  must  be  a  dead  loss  of  time.  Their 
teaching  of  grammar  is  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

Teachers  who  have  had  very  limited  opportunities  in  early  life,  and 
have  been  compelled  to  work  out  their  education,  have  had  no  time — 
many  of  them  have  not  the  capacity — to  so  master  the  art  of  parsing, 
constructing  sentences,  etc.,  in  a  way  to  teach  it  intelligently.  Nine-tenths 
of  their  work  is  wasted. 

Even  if  well  taught,  grammar  study  does  not  nearly  so  well  help  a 
pupil  to  use  English  correcdy  as  does  the  actual  use  of  our  language  in 
compositions,  letter  writing,  and  the  right  use  of  words. 

This  is  more  and  more  felt  by  educators  generally.  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  dropped 
from  its  curriculum,  both  in  model  and  normal  schools,  all  technical 
grammar.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut  omits  all  tech- 
nical grammar  from  the  State  examinations  for  the  following  reasons  (I 
quote  from  a  high  official)  : 

I.  "  The  study  of  grammar  or  analysis  does  not  help  us  either  to  speak 
or  write  our  language. 

II.  "As  a  study  technical  grammar  is  hateful  to  any  child, and  belongs 
in  an  advanced  course,  if  anywhere.  Its  use  in  any  elementary  school 
is  contrary  to  all  approved  pedagogical  theories. 

III.  "There  is  not  lime  for  such  work  and  for  other  subjects  that 
belong  to  our  civilization. 

IV.  "  We  are  convinced  that  the  discipline  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  grammar  can  be  secured  by  the  study  of  other  subjects ;  for 
instance,  natural  science,  which  of  itself  furnishes  practical  knowledge.*' 

Let  me  state  that  the  best  authorities  have  generally  and  long  ago 
repudiated  the  idea  that  grammar  is  studied  in  school  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  write  and  speak  the  English  language  correcdy,  and  agree  that 
drill  in  the  use  of  words  is  better. 

Many  believe  that  grammar,  as  a  training  in  analytical  thinking,  is  of 
so  great  value  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  school  studies  ; 
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that  the  distinctions  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  based  on  an  internal  dis- 
cernment of  the  formal  use  of  words,  making  the  study  a  drill  in  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  as  good  in  some  ways  as  a  study  of  logic,  and  that 
mathematics  is  no  substitute  for  it. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  that,  under  the  right  teachers  (for  many  of 
whom  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the  schools),  grammar  has  its  place  as 
a  difficult  disciplining  study.  For  the  common  schools  letter  writing, 
etc.,  is  far  better.  Science  lessons  given  from  well  prepared  primers, 
calling  for  close  daily  observation  from  the  children,  who  should  collect 
and  observe  specimens,  would  be  far  better  to  stimulate  all  the  faculties 
and  would  have  an  untold  practical  value. 

Vital  valuable  truths  thus  acquired  would  lie  in  the  child's  mind  and 
help  him  all  his  life.  Science  makes  us  think.  Grammar  is  mental 
gymnastics  that  most  of  us  can  get  along  without. 

The  farming  interests  of  the  State  would,  in  time,  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  introducing  of  sound  agricultural  ideas  into  our  common  schools. 
Let  grammar  go;  put,  instead,  into  the  schools  plenty  of  practical 
science.     Stop  the  worry  of  analysis;  stimulate  the  powers  of  observation. 

Let,  then,  the  examinations  of  teachers  consist,  instead  of  parsing,  etc., 
in  a  letter-writing  test,  letters  on  practical  subjects  that  will  show  general 
intelligence  and  also  test  command  of  language,  punctuation,  etc. 

Then  our  normal  schools  would  cast  ofT  a  terrible  burden,  a  drudgery 
that  does  little  or  no  good.  Our  pupils  would  eagerly  grasp  the  truths 
and  stu^y  the  face  of  nature  about  them,  and  make  the  schools  they 
teach  more  useful.  The  bugbear  of  grammar  examinations  before  school 
superintendents  would  be  gone,  and  fresh  life  and  new  value  be  found  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  noble  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 


Superintendents  and  Clerks  who  Failed  to  Comply  with  our 
*'  Special  Request  *'  in  the  January  Journal. — Accomac :  Clerks  of 
Islands,  Lee,  Metompkin,  and  Pungoteague  districts.  Albemarle  :  Clerks 
of  Charlottesville,  Charlottesville  city.  Ivy,  Rivanna,  and  White  Hall 
districts.  Alexandria  City :  Clerk  of  city  board.  Alexandria  Co,  : 
County  Superintendent,  and  clerk  of  JefTerson  district.  Alleghany  :  Clerks 
of  Clifton  and  Covington.  Amelia:  Clerk  of  Giles  district.  Amherst: 
Clerks  of  Elon  and  Pedlar.  Augusta :  Clerks  of  Beverly  Manor  and 
Pastures.  Bath:  Clerk  of  Williams ville  district.  Bedford:  Clerks  of 
Bellevue,  Forest,  and  "Municipal.**  Bland:  Clerks  of  Mechanicsburg 
and  Seddon.  Botetourt:  Clerks  of  Buchanan  and  Fincastle  corporation. 
Brunswick:  Clerk  of  Powelton.  Buchanan:  County  superintendent, 
and  clerks  of  Grundy  and  Rock  Lick.  Buckingham:  Clerks  of  Curd- 
ville  and  James  River.  Campbell:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of 
Brookville  and  Otter  River.  Caroline:  Clerks  of  Bowling  Green,  Port 
Royal,  and  Reedy  Church.     Carroll:  Clerks  of  Fancy  Gap,  riillsville, 
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Laurel  Fork,  Piper  Gap,  and  Sulphur  Springs^     Charles  City :  Clerks 
of  Chickahominy  and  Tyler.     Charlotte:  Clerk  of  Bacon.     Chesterfield: 
Clerks  of  Bermuda,  Dale,  Manchester  city,  and  Matoaca.     Clarke  :  Clerk 
of  Chapel.     Craig:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  New  Castle 
and  Simmonsville.     Culpeper:   Clerks  of    Catalpa  and  Salem.     Cum- 
berland: Clerks  of  Hamilton  and  Madison.    Danville  City  and  Districts: 
Clerks  of  Danville,  North  Danville,  Dan  River,  and  Tunstalls.     Dicken- 
son: County  superintendent,  aijd  clerks  of  Clintwood,  Sand  Lick,  and 
Willis.     Elizabeth  City:  Clerks  of  Hampton  and  Wythe.     Essex:  Clerk 
of  Occupacia.    Fairfax^:  Clerks  of  Dranesville,  Falls  Church,  and  Jef- 
ferson.    Fauquier:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Cedar  Run, 
Centre,  Lee,  Marshall,  and  Warrenton.     Floyd:  Clerks  of  Indian  Valley, 
Little  River,  and  Locust  Grove.    Fluvanna:  County  superintendent. 
Franklin:  County  superintendent,    and   clerks   of  Blackwater,    Brown 
Hill,  Giles  Creek,  Little  Creek,  Long  Branch,  Maggodee.  Rocky  Mount, 
and  Union  Hall.     Frederick:  Clerks  of  Back  Creek  and  Gainesboro. 
Giles:  Clerks  of  Pearisbnrg,  Pembroke,  and  Walker* s  Creek.     Glouces^ 
ttr :  Clerks  of  Abingdon,  Petsworth,  and  Ware.      Goochland:  Clerk  of 
Byrd.      Grayson:  Clerk  of  Wilson.     Greene:   Clerks  of  Monroe  and 
Stanardsville.     Greensville:   Clerks   of  Bellfield,   Emporia,    and   Zion. 
Halifax :  Clerks  of  Black  Walnut,  Meadsville,  Mt.  Carmel,  Red  Bank, 
South  Boston,  and  Staunton.     Hanover  :  Clerk  of  Ashland  Corporation. 
Henrico:     Clerks    of    Brookland,    Fairfield,    Tuckahoe,    and    Varina. 
Henry:     County    superintendent,     and   clerks    of   Irisburg,    Leather- 
wood.  Martinsville,  Red  Creek,  and  Ridgeway.     Highland:  Clerk  of 
Blue   Grass.      Isle    of   Wight:    Clerks   of    Hardy,    Newport,    Smith- 
field,  and  Windsor,     fames    City:    Clerks  of    Powhatan    and    Stone 
House.     King  &  Queen  :  Clerks  of  Newtown  and  Stevensville.     King 
George:  Clerk  of  Rappahannock.     King  William:  Clerks  of  Mango- 
hick  and  West  Point  Corporation.     Lancaster :  Clerks  of  White  Chapel 
and  White  Stone.     Lee:  Clerks  of  Jonesville,  Rocky  Station,  and  Rose 
Hill.     Loudoun :   Clerk  of   Lovettsville.     Louisa :    Clerks  of  Cuckoo, 
Jackson,  and  Louisa.     Lunenburg  :  Clerks  of  Brown's  Store,  Columbian 
Grove,  Lewiston,  Lochleven,  and  Pleasant  Grove.     Mathews :  Clerks  of 
Boydton,  Clarksville,  Flat  Creek,  Palmer's  Springs,   and  South    Hill. 
Middlesex:  Clerks   of  Jamaica,   Pinetop,   and   Saluda.     Montgomery: 
Clerks  of  Alleghany,  Auburn,  Blacksburg,  and  Christiansburg.     Nanse- 
mond:  Clerks  of  Cypress,  Holy  Neck,  and  Suffolk.     Nelson:  County 
superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Greenfield  and  lyiassie's  Mills.     New  Kent: 
Clerks  of  Cumberland  and  St.  Peter's.     Norfolk  City:  Clerk  city  board. 
Norfolk   Co. :   Clerks  of  Butt's  Road,  Pleasant  Grove,   and  Tanner's 
Creek.     Northampton:  Clerks  of  Capeville,  Eastville,  and  Franktown. 
Northumberland:   Clerks  of   Heathsville,   Lottsburg,    and   Wicomico. 
Nottoway:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Bellefonte,  Haytokah, 
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and  Winningham.  Oranj^e:  Clerks  of  Gordonsville,  Madison,  and  Tay- 
lor. Pa^^ :  Clerks  of  Luray,  Luray  Corporation,  and  Marksville.  Pa/- 
rick  :  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Dan  River  and  Mayo  River. 
Pittsylvania :  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Chatham,  Calland's^ 
Pig  River,  and  Staunton  River.  Powhatan:  Clerks  of  Huguenot  and 
Spencer.  Prince  Edward:  Clerks  of  Buffalo,  Farmville,  and  Hampden. 
Prince  William :  Clerks  of  Brentsville,  Coles,  Dumfries,  and  Manassas. 
Princess  Anne  :  Clerks  of  Kemps ville  and  Seaboard.  Pulaski:  Clerks 
of  Dublin,  Newbern,  and  Pulaski.  Rappahannock  :  Clerks  of  Hampton, 
Jackson,  Piedmont,  Stonewall,  and  Wakefield.  Richmond  Co, :  Clerks 
of  Farnham,  Marshall,  Stonewall,  and  Washington.  Roanoke  City: 
City  superintendent  and  clerk  city  board.  Roanoke  Co. :  Clerks  of 
Catawba,  Cave  Spring,  aud  Salem.  Rockbridge  :  Clerks  of  Buena  Vista, 
Buffalo,  Central,  Kerr's  Creek,  Lexington,  and  Walker's  Creek.  Rock- 
ingham :  Clerk  of  Harrisonburg.  Russell :  Clerks  of  Castle  Woods, 
Lebanon,  Moccasin,  and  New  Garden.  Scott:  County  superintendent 
and  clerk  of  Floyd.  Shenandoah :  Clerks  of  Ashby,  Davis,  Madi- 
son, and  Woodstock.  Smyth:  Clerks  of  Marion  and  Rich  Valley. 
Southampton :  Clerks  of  Berlin,  Boy  kins,  Drewrys  ville,  Franklin, 
Jerusalem,  and  Newsom's.  Spotsylvania:  Clerks  of  Berkley,  Court- 
land,  and  Livingston.  Staunton  City:  Clerk  city  board.  Surry: 
Clerk  of  Black  water.  Sussex :  Clerks  of  Court  House,  New  ville, 
Stony  Creek,  and  Waverly.  Tazetvell :  County  superintendent,  and 
clerks  of  Clear  Fork  and  Maiden  Spring.  Warren :  County  super- 
intendent, and  clerks  of  Front  Royal,  Front  Royal  Corporation,  and 
South  River.  Warwick  :  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Denbigh, 
Newport  News,  and  Stanley.  Washington  :  Clerks  of  Abingdon,  Cave 
City,  Glade  Spring,  Goodson,  Holston,  North  Fork,  and  Saltville. 
Westmoreland:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Montross  and 
Washington.  Williamsburg:  Clerk  of  board.  Wise:  County  super- 
intendent, and  clerks  of  Gladesville,  Lipps.  Richmond,  and  Roberson. 
Wythe:  Clerks  of  Black  Lick,  Evansham,  Fort  Chiswell,  and  W)rtheville. 
York :  Clerks  of  Bruton,  Gral ton,  Nelson,  and  Poquosin. 


Peabody  Scholarships — Circular  of  Information.-^As  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  Peabody 
scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  we  pub- 
lish below  a  copy  of  the  new  circular  just  received  from  President  Payne. 

Superintendents  of  schools  will  please  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
regulations,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  applicants  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  scholarships,  and  that  in  endorsing  applicants  the  purpose 
of  the  Peabody  Board  may  be  kept  in  view. 

Vacancies  existing  in  the  scholarships  from  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the 
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current  college  year  will  be  filled  on  competitive  examinations  to  be  held 
at  such  time  and  places  as  may  be  hereafter  named. 

I.  The  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  in  establishing  these 
scholarships  in  the  Normal  College  is  to  affect  public  education  in  the 
South  through  a  high  grade  of  professionally  educated  teachers. 

I.  The  realization  of  this  intent  implies,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  high 
moral  aims ;  natural  aptness  to  teach  ;  an  education  of  the  liberal  type ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  education ;  and  the  pursuit 
of  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

II.  A  Peabody  scholarship  is  worth  $ioo  a  year  and  the  student's 
railroad  fare  from  his  home  to  Nashville  and  return,  and  is  good  for  two 
years.  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months,  beginning  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
scholarship  students  receive  from  the  President  of  the  College  $25  on  the 
last  days  of  October,  December,  February,  and  April. 

1.  No  payment  will  be  made  except  for  time  of  actual  attendance. 

2.  Scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who  allow  bills  for 
board  to  go  unpaid. 

3.  The  student's  railrod  fare  from  his  home  to  Nashville  will  be  repaid 
within  one  month  after  entrance ;  and  his  return  fare  will  be  paid  just 
previous  to  the  close  of  the  session  in  May.  Students  who  leave  the 
College  before  the  close  of  the  term  will  not  be  paid  their  return  fare. 
Railroad  fare  to  Nashville  will  be  paid  only  twice  on  the  same  scholarship. 

III.  These  scholarships  are  distributed  to  the  several  States  by  the 
General  Agent,  and  are  awarded  to  students  through  the  State  superin- 
tendents of  their  respective  States.  The  whole  number  of  scholarships, 
at  present,  is  177,  and  they  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Alabama,  16  ;  Arkansas,  17  ;  Georgia,  22  ;  Louisiana,  12  ;  North  Car- 
olina, 20;  South  Carolina,  14;  Tennessee,  26;  Texas,  20;  Virginia,  18; 
West  Virginia,  1 2. 

1.  No  State  can  claim  scholarships  as  a  right.  They  are  gifts  from  the 
Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  and,  as  such,  the  ratio  of  their  distribution,  as 
well  as  their  amount,  may  be  changed,  or  they  may  be  withheld  altogether. 

2.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  the  President  will  notify  State  super- 
intendents of  the  vacancies  that  are  to  be  filled  in  their  respective  States  for 
the  ensuing  college  year,  and  send  the  names  and  standing  of  non-scholar- 
ship students  who  are  deemed  worthy  of  scholarship  appointments, 

IV.  In  the  award  of  scholarships,  precedence  is  to  be  given  to  students 
who  have  been  in  the  College  for  one  or  more  years,  at  their  own  expense, 
and  have  there  given  proof  of  their  fitness  for  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

1.  In  case  there  are  more  vacancies  than  can  be  filled  in  the  manner 
JQSt  stated,  resort  should  be  made  to  competitive  examination. 

2.  When  State  superintendents  cannot  conduct  these  competitive 
examinations  in  person,  they  should  be  careful  to  delegate  this  duty  to 
competent  hands. 
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3.  There  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  selecting  the  same  date  for 
these  examinations  in  the  several  States.  The  first  week  in  August  is 
suggested. 

4.  Only  two  years  of  scholarship  aid  will  be  given  to  the  same  student 

V.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  applicants  a  uniform  basis  of 
competition,  the  questions  lor  examination  will  be  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  sent  to  the  State  superintendents  for  distribution 
to  the  examiners  whom  they  may  appoint. 

1.  These  questions,  with  specific  instructions  for  their  use,  should  be 
sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  envelopes,  which  are  not  to  be  opened  till 
the  hour  for  examination  has  come. 

2.  E^ch  competitor  should  be  required  to  return  the  lists  of  printed 
questions  to  the  examiners  as  soon  as  the  answers  have  been  written. 

VI.  The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  scholarship  are 
as  follows :  The  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age, 
nor  more  than  thirty  ;  of  irreproachable  moral  character ;  in  good  health ; 
with  no  physical  defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities  which  would  interfere 
with  success  in  teaching;  and  must  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a 
vocation. 

1.  The  task  of  the  examiners  will  be  simplified  by  making  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  as  suggested  above.  Good  health  is  an  indispensable 
qualification.  Any  candidate  who  has  any  chronic  affection,  such  as 
weak  lungs,  or  weak  eyes,  should  be  rejected  at  once. 

2.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  a  disqualification  for  a  scholarship. 

3.  If  it  should  appear  that  a  candidate  intends  to  use  his  scholarship 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  securing  an  education,  or  of  ultimately  preparing 
himself  for  some  profession  other  than  teaching,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  compete. 

4.  Persons  of  sluggish  or  indolent  temperaments,  or  slovenly  habits, 
or  of  vicious  dispositions,  should  be  rejected  at  once. 

5.  When  a  choice  must  be  made  between  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  whose  examination  papers  are  of  equal  merit,  the  young  man 
should  be  preferred. 

VII.  The  minimum  literary  qualifications  for  securing  a  scholarship 
are  the  following :  The  ability  to  read  fluently,  to  write  a  fair  hand,  to 
spell  correctly,  and  to  express  thoughts  in  grammatical  English ;  to  solve 
problems  of  moderate  difficulty  under  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  to  demonstrate  any  ordinary  arithmetical  principle ;  to  locate  the 
principal  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the  world,  and  to  give  the  bound- 
aries of  any  specified  State  of  the  Union  ;  to  parse  the  words  of  any 
ordinary  English  sentence,  and  to  correct  ungrammatical  English ;  to 
solve  equations  of  two  unknown  quantities  ;  to  describe  the  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  standard  for  entrance  will  be 
raised  from  year  to  year.  Students  who  propose  to  take  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  should  come  with  one  year's  preparation  in  Latin. 
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1.  In  the  main,  the  examinations  should  be  written,  but  certain  intel- 
lectual qualities  can  best  be  tested  in  the  oral  way. 

2.  The  ability  to  think  and  to  reason  is  of  more  importance  than  mere 
attainment  of  facts  and  rules.  General  intelligence  and  brightness  may 
offset  some  deficiencies  in  mere  book-learning. 

3.  Good  breeding,  politeness,  and  a  pleasant  manner  should  be  counted 
in  a  candidate's  favor. 

VIII.  A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive  years  above  the 
Freshman  Class  ;  that  is,  for  Sophomore  and  Junior,  or  for  Junior  and 
Senior,  or  for  Senior  and  Post- Graduate. 

1.  When  scholarship  students  reach  the  College  they  will  not  be  reex- 
amined for  admission. 

2.  As  the  number  of  scholarships  is  small  compared  with  the  number 
of  competitors,  it  will  often  happen  that  some  of  those  who  miss  the  prize 
are  competent  to  enter  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  College.  ^When 
persons  of  this  class  desire  to  enter  the  College,  they  will,  on  application, 
receive  from  their  State  Superintendent  a  Special  Certificate,  which 
will  admit  them  to  the  College  without  further  examination.  This  certifi- 
cate has  no  money  value, 

3.  Students  who  have  gained  admittance  to  the  Sophomore  Class 
have  the  privilege  of  being  examined  for  any  of  the  higher  classes.  Can- 
didates are  recommended  to  prepare  themselves  for  entering  the  Junior 
Class. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  Junior  Course  entitles  the  student  to  the 
degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction  (L.  I.) ;  of  the  Senior  Course,  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  B.  L.;  and  of  the  Post  Graduate  Course, 
to  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  or  M.  L. 

5.  The  applicant  for  scholarship  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  must  present  to  the  President  of  the  College  a  certificate  of  irre- 
proachable moral  character,  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  pre- 
sumed good  health  ;  must  declare  his  intention  of  making  teaching  a  pro- 
fession; must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  College  two  years,  if  the 
scholarship  is  continued  so  long;  must  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
all  its  requirements  in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  or  her  own  State  at  least  two  years,  if  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

6.  Every  member  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee 
of  $10.00  a  year.     Text-books  are  loaned  to  pupils  free  of  charge. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Catalogues,  address  the  President, 

W.  H.  Payne, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Geometry. 

BY  PROF.  WILLIS  A.  JENKINS,  PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PORTSMOUTH  VA. 

This  paper  is  sent  the  Journal,  hoping  to  provoke  discussion,  and 
that  by  a  general  expression  of  opinion  we  may  get  more  good  out  of 
the  teaching  of  geometry  and  increase  its  interest  for  the  student 

Is  not  some  introduction  necessary  before  the  student  takes  up  any 
of  the  text-books  on  geometry  now  in  vogue  ? 

We  have  examined  Spencer's  Inventional  Geometry,  and  several 
other  works  of  the  same  class,  hoping  to  find  the  supposed  need  supplied, 
but  while  they  are  all  helpful,  we  have  failed  to  find  a  proper  exercise  on 
geometric  principles. 

The  first  difficulty  is  found  in  inculcating  the  proper  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  axioms.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  student  commit  them 
to  memory,  but  he  must  fully  appreciate  these  fundamental  principles  and 
recognize  them  instantly — that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  state  the  general 
truth  from  any  specific  case.  This  requires  an  exercise  on  the  axioms, 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  found  in  any  text-book  yet  issued.  It  is  the 
old  difficulty  of  definitions  instead  of  the  use  of  words.  It  is  the  lack  of 
proper  work  in  the  earlier  stages  of  thought-development. 

The  primary  pupil  knows  the  axioms — these  are  innate  truths — and 
his  culture  and  knowledge  is  built  upon  them ;  but  when  we  begin  the 
the  logical  analysis  of  geometric  truths  it  is  necessary  that  the  scholar 
thoroughly  understands  what  is  universally  accepted,  and  the  general 
expression  of  these  principles. 

To  test  the  truth  of  this,  let  us  question  a  class  in  geometry.  A=B ; 
B=C;.-.A=C.  State  in  a  general  truth.  A=B;  C=D.-.A-C=B-D. 
What  axiom  is  here  stated  ?  A+B+C=S.  •.S>B+C.  What  fundamental 
principle  is  here  expressed  ?  If  your  class  has  not  had  a  proper  drill  all 
along  thb  line,  select  some  proposition,  which  is  demonstrated  in  your 
text-book  by  reference  to  some  former  demonstration,  and  require  its 
proof  deduced  from  the  axioms. 
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If  the  reader  will  excuse  a  digression,  we  will  add  that  the  inefficiency 
of  many  primary  teachers  is  due  to  a  lack  of  this  very  training.  How 
can  we  reasonably  expect  a  teacher  to  properly  build  up  knowledge  on 
the  very  foundation,  unless  she  understands  the  nature  of  that  foundation  ? 
Educational  writers  tell  us,  "  to  discover  the  knowledge  which  the  child 
has  already  acquired  and  build  on  this ; "  and  yet  are  our  primary  teachers 
familiar  with  the  knowledge  possessed  by  every  child?  Do  they  adapt  their 
teaching  to  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Creator?  It  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  carpenter  recognizes  his  tools  and  his  materials,  and  that  he  knows 
the  nature  of  the  foundation  upon  which  he  is  to  build,  but  he  must  become 
familiar  with  his  tools  and  material  before  he  can  do  the  best  work.  And 
so  the  geometrician  must  not  only  know  the  principles  upon  which  he  is 
to  reason,  but  he  must  be  familiar  with  these  truths.  And  so  the  primary 
teacher  requires  not  only  a  geometric  training,  that  her  own  knowledge 
may  be  systematically  and  logically  stored,  but  she  must  become  familiar 
with  the  tools  to  be  employed  in  the  training  school. 

It  is  believed  that  geometry  affords  a  better  test  of  the  mental  calibre 
of  a  pupil  than  any  other  study.  But  it  is  not  mastered  nor  does  it  do 
the  work  in  thought-development  which  it  can  accomplish  unless  the 
processes  of  thought  utilized  in  the  demonstrations  are  mastered  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  work.  In  all  branches  of  knowledge  the  great  object  to 
be  attained  is  the  familiar  and  correct  use  of  ideas  and  judgments. 
Knowledge  in  all  elementary  work  should  be  concrete  and  specific. 
Algebra  first  involves  the  mind  in  generalizations.  When  this  bridge  is 
crossed  we  are  ready  to  learn  the  use  of  logical  processes  by  a  study  of 
geometry  ;  and  when  we  can  use  these  processes  correctiy  and  clearly,  we 
are  rea'dy  for  the  abstract  study  of  the  processes — logic. 

My  digression  has  led  me  too  far  from  my  subject.  To  return,  let 
us  presume  that  your  class  fully  understands  the  axioms,  and  if  called 
upon  can  prove  any  proposition  by  use  of  the  axioms  alone,  and  without 
reference  to  any  former  proposition.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  had 
abundant  exercise  in  angular  measure.  This  granted,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  views  of  Herbert  Spencer  upon  the  subject.  First,  a  few 
questions  for  the  class.  Make  three  dots  upon  the  board  (not  in  a  straight 
line).  Why  can  you  not  draw  a  straight  line  through  these  three  points  ? 
Now  draw  a  line  ;  take  a  point  on  the  line  ;  now  a  point  without  the  line. 
From  the  point  on  the  line  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  given  line 
and  make  it  pass  through  the  point  without  the  line.  It  will  not  paiss 
through  it  ?     Why  not  ? 

In  his  work  on  Education,  page  45,  and  following,  Mr.  Spencer 
advances  the  idea  "that  geometry  had  its  origin  '(as,  indeed,  the 
word  implies)  in  the  methods  discovered  by  artisans  and  others  of 
making  accurate  measurement  for  the  foundation  of  buildings,  areas 
of  inclosures,  and  the  like.**      He  argues  that  the  primary  work   in 
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drawing  from  solids  should  be  continued,  to  give  *'  a  stock  of  geometrical 
conceptions/'  And  when,  by  cutting  card-board,  &c.,  he  has  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  tentative  processes  and  has  reached  a 
fit  age  for  using*a  pair  of  compasses,  these  should  be  used  to  verify  his 
ocular  guesses.  **  In  thiis  stage  he  should  be  left  for  a  further  period." 
li  is  manifest  that  the  proper  preliminary  to  geometry  is  a  long  practice 
in  these  constructive  processes  which  geometry  Tvill  facilitate.  When  the 
observmg  and  inventive  faculties,  have  attained  the  requisite  power  the 
pupil  may  be  introduced  to  empirical  geometry  ;  that  is,  geometry  dealing 
with  methodical  solutions,  but  not  with  the  demonstrcUions  of  them''  All 
such  work  is  suggested  as  '  *  to  bisect  a  line,  to  erect  a  perpendicular,  de- 
scribe a  square,  to  bisect  an  angle,  &c.*'  "  And  from  these  to  questions  of  a 
more  complex  kind.**  As  a  result  of  this  work,  he  says,  "  we  have  ^een  a 
class  of  boys  become  so  interested  in  making  out  solutions  to  these 
problems  as  to  look  forward  to  their  geometry  lessons  as  a  chief  event  of 
the  week.  Within  the  last  month  we  have  been  told  of  one  girl's  school, 
in  which  some  of  the  young  ladies  voluntarily  occupy  themselves  with 
^geometrical  questions  out  of  school  hours  ;  and  of  another,  in  which  they 
not  only  do  this,  but  in  which  onejof  them  is  begging  for  problems  to  find 
out  during  the  holidays.  A  branch  of  knowledge  which,  as  commonly 
taught,  is  dry  and  even  repulsive,  may,  by  following  the  method  of  nature, 
be  made  extremely  interesting  and  profoundly  beneficial."  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  teacher  to  read  such  works  as  Spencer's  Education.  If  you  are 
3l  teacher  of  geometry,  and  have  not  read  his  few  pages  on  **  How  Geome- 
try is  made  attractive,"  do  so  at  once. 

,  JjBut  let  us  suppose  you  either  have  found  sufficient  original  work  to 
implant  in  the  mind  of  your  scholar,  the  necessary  geometrical  concepts, 
or  that  you  have  supplied  the  deficiency.  Now  let  us  accept  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's remark,  above  quoted,  that  we  should  *'  follow  the  method  of  nature," 
and  ask  if  these  text-books  from  which  we  teach  are  constructed  with 
that  end  in  view.  The  natural  evolution  of  knowledge  is  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization  from  barbarism.  The  child  passes  through  all 
these  stages  in  its  development.  Let  us  go  a  step  farther  ;  an  abstraction 
or  generalization  is  evolved,  naturally,  from  specific  cases,  and  it  is  a 
reversal  of  the  natural  method  to  analyse  a  generalization  which  was 
originally  evolved  by  a  synthetic  process.  If  these  premises  be  admitted i 
and  we  believe  they  are,  let  us  ask,  Is  a  proposition  a  generalization  ?  No 
doubt  of  it.  Is  a  proposition  not,  originally,  stated  from  a  synthetic 
process  of  reasoning  ?  It  is  believed,  as  Mr.  Spencer  above  states,  that 
geometry  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  artisan.  That  he  found  in  a  cer- 
tain triangle  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles  i 
and  that  after  investigating  all  other  forms  of  triangles  to  see  if  the  same 
thing  was  true,  he  finally  evolved  the  proposition,  or  theorem,  **  The  sum 
of  the  angles  of  any  plane  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles."     Evolve 
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a  proposition  for  yourself ;  how  do  you  do  it  ?  For  example,  let  us  erect  a 
perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  an  angle  ;  perhaps  we  find  the  angle  formed 
to  be  equal  to  the  given  angle.  What  next  ?  We  try  this  in  every  pos- 
sible position,  and  then,  as  a  result  of  our  investigation,  we  state  a  propo- 
sition. Nor  can  you  state  or  evolve  a  proposition  in  any  other  way.  If 
this  be  true,  why  do  we  not  teach  propositions  as  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions instead  of  reversing  the  natural  process  of  thought-development  as 
our  text-books  do  ?  In  arithmetic  we  have  discovered  this  truth,  and  the 
rules  are  put  after  the  examples,  implying  that  they  should  be  generalized 
from  the  specific  cases.     Why  not  reform  geometry  in  the  same  way  ? 

It  may  be  that  when  the  student  is  sufficiently  versed  in  this  con- 
structive or  synthetic  process  it  is  a  good  exercise  to  give  him  a  proposi- 
tion and  require  him  to  test  its  validity.  For  example :  * '  The  perpen- 
diculars let  fall  from  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  on  the  opposite  sides,  or  the 
opposite  sides  produced,  meet  in  a  common  point.'*  Let  him  investigate 
this  truth  with  an  acute-angled  triangle,  an  obtruse-angled  triangle,  and 
possibly  a  right  triangle,  and  then  he  knows  that  the  statement  is  true  ; 
but  he  cannot  know  it  until  he  has  proven  it  in  all  of  these  various  ways. 
Every  proposition  presupposes  investigation. 

"  The  square  on  any  side  of  an  acute-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  diminished  by  twice  the  rect- 
angle of  the  perpendicular  by  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  vertex  of  the  acute  angle.'*  Why  was  it  not  stated,  The 
square  on  any  side  of  any  triangle  ?  Has  not  he  who  originally  deduced 
the  truth  investigated  the  matter  and  found  it  only  true  of  acute-angled 
triangles  ?  Then  why  not  let  your  scholar  proceed  in  the  same  way  ? 
Why  investigate  a  matter  and  deduce  a  certain  generalization,  and  when 
we  begin  to  teach  it,  begin  by  giving  the  scholar  the  result  of  our  investi- 
gation? But  I  am  asked,  "  How  do  you  teach?**  My  method  is  as 
follows : 

Draw  an  acute  angle    /^       Erect  perpendiculars  to  the  sides  of 

the  angle  J   and  perhaps    b c    the  stod^nt  draws  ^^  EB    and 

FB.     Find  the  relation  between  angle  EBF  and  an-  |\^  gleABC, 

the  given  angle.  * 

Scholar  works  it  out.  Stale  what  you  have  found  out  in  a  general 
proposition.  And  he  readily  states,  **  In  the  acute  angle,  ABC,  if  the 
perpendiculars  EB  and  BF  be  drawn  to  its  sides,  the  angle  formed  by 
them  is  equal  to  the  given  angle."  I  ask,  can  you  say  in  an  acute  angle, 
if  lines  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  sides,  the  angle  formed  by  the  per- 
pendiculars is  equal  to  the  given  angle  ?  And  the  reply  comes.  No,  because 
I  have  only  tried  it  in  one  case.  Then  I  require  the  next  pupil  to  take 
another  case  (give^)i  and  so  0n  until  ^U  the  various  forms  have  been 
invisstigated,  and  then  I  require  ilie  statement^  the  proposition. 


_fe-^ 
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When  I  have  given  x/  ^^^//x^f  ^"^  frequently  before,  they  be- 
gin to  find  other  figures  *|  a/  /  ffor  themselves.  The  natural 
method  has  been  followed  ^  and  they  ^  deduce  for  themselves,  often- 
tinies,  propositions  not  found  in  the  text-books  at  all. 

It  is  believed  that  almost  all  distaste  of  geometry  is  the  result  of  the 
methods  employed.  We  tax  the  mind  by  an  investigation  for  the  solution 
of  which  it  is  not  prepared.  A  distaste  naturally  arises,  when  if  the 
natural  process  be  followed,  and  every  truth  presented  in  every  possible 
light,  geometry  excites  pleasure  and  not  aversion. 

Do  we  not  need  a  book  preliminary  to  geometry,  or  can  a  text-book 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  desired  result — viz.,  to  develop  thought,  to 
stimulate  to  original  investigation,  and  train  the  mind  to  a  correct  use  of 
logical  processes  of  reasoning? 


[For  the  Journal.] 

The  Association,  Again  and  Again. 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  "  One  of  the 
Executive  Committee,*'  in  the  January  number,  and  by  **  A  College  Pro- 
fessor,** in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  February,  but  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  log  rolling.  The  recently-published  announcement  that  the  Association 
will  meet  in  Bedford  City,  one  of  the  booming  towns  where  already  two 
new  schools  have  been  established  (and  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  third),  is  an  indication  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  who 
have  in  hand  the  organization  of  the  Association  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
boom  that  is  spreading  over  the  whole  State. 

Let  every  teacher  who  can,  come  to  Bedford  City ;  let  him  tell  every  one 
in  his  locality  about  the  AssocI;itiGn  ;  let  him,  and  above  all^  let  her\  tell 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper — ask  the  editor  to  help  in  making  known  that 
there  will  be  an  organization.  Where  is  there  a  teacher  in  the  State  wlio 
has  had  so  much  experience  that  he  cannof  get  a  new  idea?  Where  Is 
the  teacher  so  wise  that  some  bright  recruit  cannot  teach  him  a  new  lesson 
in  patience?  Where  is  the  city  teacher  who  knows  so'  much  that  h^  can't 
learn  a  thing  or  two  from  his  country  brother  in  the  wity  of  expedient? 
Where  is  the  country  brother  who  cannot  learn  something  of  him  of  i}xe 
city  in  the  way  of  system  and  order,  without  which  no  school  can  succored  ? 
As  '*  College  Professor''  says,  the  necessity  for  such  oruanization  is  too 
apparent  to  be  more  than  noticed.  We  Virginia  teachers  must  know 
more  of  each  other.  The  social  element  alan^  it  enough  to  niake  u»  desire 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure  from  lueieting  yearly.  W<5  owe  it  M>  tmr  State 
that  the  outside  world  shut!  know  what  wo  {tre  doing  in  the  line  of  eelu<»- 
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tion.  Take  up  any  educational  journal  youlplease,  published  outside  of 
the  State,  and  in  reading  it  one  would  suppose  that,  educationally,  Virginia 
had  never  existed.  And  so  in  journals  of  another  sort  The  Atlaniic 
Monthly  for  March  contains  an  article  on  "  The  State  University,"  from 
which  one  would  naturally  infer  that  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska 
had  given  to  the  world  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  that  subject.  Thb 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  outsiders  isjour  fault,  to  some  extent  due  to  our 
having  no  association  in  which  we  could  present  to  each  other  and  to  the 
public  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  doing. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  in  Virginia  are  not  those  to  be  solved  else- 
where. We  have  two  races,  it  is  true,  but  our  white  population  is  as 
homogeneous  as  any  in  the  world,  and  co-operation^will,  therefore,  bring 
about  better  results  than  are  possible  in  New  England  or  the  Northwest, 
where  the  heterogeneous  elements  are  so  jiumerous  as  to  make  the 
problems  of  education  difficult  in  the  extreme.  This  ought  to  be  an  assurance 
that  our  organization  will  have  discussion,  but  no  conflict  of  opinion  such 
as  to  jeopardize  the  harmony  of  our  meetings.  We^ought,  therefore,  to 
begin  with  hope  of  a  healthy  youth,  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  a  length  of 
life  equal  to  that  of  our  liberty,  which  we  trust  will  be  perpetual.  Its  per- 
petuity, in  a  measure,  under  Providence,  depends  on  the  schoob,  and  the 
schools  can  be  in  no  small  way  helped  by  our  banding  together  for 
mutual  aid. 

This  is  all  very  commonplace,  but  come  to  the  meeting  and  say  some- 
thing that  is  not. 

Another  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Fact  or  Fiction.    Which  is  it? 

BY   RUSTICA. 

The  belief  that  men  always  make  better  disciplinarians  and  educators 
than  women  is  generally  accepted  without  question  in  this  part  of  Virginia. 

If  this  opinion  can  be  substantiated  by  facts,  and  women  as  a  class  are 
proved  to  be  inferior  as  teachers  and  disciplinarians  to  men  of  equal  edu- 
cation, why,  then,  Sister  Schoolma'ams,  "let  us  possess  our  souls  ia 
patience,"  and  quietly  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  get  less  pay  and  do 
harder  work  than  the  masculine  gender. 

As  men  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  makers  and  promul- 
gators  of  public  opinion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  popular  ideas  should 
be  in  their  favor.  But,  dear  superintendents,  patrons,  and  trustees,  please 
do  not  yield  unquestioningly  to  this  prejudice  any  longer.     Do  not  con- 
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demn  the  long-suffering  and  much-enduring  tribe  of  country  female 
teachers  without  at  least  investigating  their  claim  to  equal  favor. 

Before  deciding  a  matter  fraught  with  so  much  interest  to  a  portion  of 
the  community,  do  call  a  halt  and  examine  the  facts  involved. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  all  women  can  or  do  manage 
schools  well ;  for  that  would  be  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  popular  delusion 
that  any  man  can  manage  a  school  successfully.  We  only  desire  to  call 
attention  to  this  wide-spread  fallacy,  and  hope  some  one  better  qualified 
than  ourself  may  throughly  ventilate  and  explode  this  remnant  of  bar- 
barism, which  is  so  detrimental  to  female  teachers. 

This  impression  has  evidently  descended  to  us  from  * '  the  good  old 
times  '*  when  brute  force  was  the  chief  motor  in  the  school-room.  When 
the  rod  was  not  spared,  of  course  it  was  essential  the  teacher  should  have  the 
brawn  sufficient  to  administer  it  properly ;  but,  as  we  are  so  often  reminded, 
this  is  a  progressive  age,  and  Solomon's  advice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

If  it  be  necessary  that  good  teachers  should  exercise  brute  force,  then, 
in  order  to  be  a  good  teacher,  one  should  be  strong  and  muscular;  and 
therefore  pugilists  should  have  the  best  schools  in  charge  1  Is  not  that 
a  logical  inference  ? 

Years  ago  a  superintendent  said  to  me  :  "I  cannot  understand  the 
prejudice  against  female  teachers  ;  for  I  have  found  them  more  successful 
than  men  in  keeping  up  discipline,  especially  among  large  boys,  and  their 
refining  influence  upon  such  pupils  is  quite  noticeable.'* 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  school  in  which  the  discipline  was  not 
satisfactory  last  session. 

The  patrons  decided  a  male  teacher  would  constitute  the  required  re- 
medy, and  informed  the  trustees  that  no  female  teacher  would  be  received. 
Their  request  was  granted  by  appointing  a  gentlemen  of  experience.  But 
the  panacea  failed  to  have  the  desired  and  expected  effect ;  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  is,  at  present,  even  worse  than  in  former  years  when 
it  was  under  feminine  rule. 

Tjje  patrons,  though  acknowledging  the  failure  of  .their  remedy,  now 
say :  "  We  must  have  another  man,  but  a  stricter  one.** 

Among  the  pleasant  recollections  of  my  own  school -days  is  that  of  a 
male  teacher,  whom  all  of  his  pupils  loved  and  respected.  He  was,  I  sup- 
pose, a  '*  bom  teacher,**  and  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  good  dis- 
cipline. The  teacher  referred  to  is  Prof.  John  H.  Winston,  a  good  and 
true  gentlemen ;  and  we  would  not  if  we  could  detract  a  particle  from  the 
well-deserved  honor  of  such  male  instructors  ;  we  only  desire  to  wake  up 
the  authorities  to  the  injustice  of  always  giving  the  preference  to  men, 
irrespective  of  capacity  or  qualification. 
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English  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 

M.  E.  P.,  TENNESSEE. 

In  the  ideal  school,  which  would  be  to  any  teacher,  even  to  that  one 
most  highly  imbued  with  missionary  proclivities,  a  wellspring  of  joy  and 
source  of  perpetual  delight,  there  are  only  those  children  who  have 
grown  up  with  good  English,  who  know  no  incorrect  forms,  because  they 
have  heard  none.  They  have  come  from  homes  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, have  ''tumbled  about  in  libraries''  in  infancy,  have  known  always 
a  surrounding  of  books  till  books  themselves,  the  great  refiners,  are  as 
familiar  to  them  as  the  pleasant  smile  of  the  mother. 

In  this  Utopian  realm  are  none  who  make  you  shiver  with  the  "I 
seen's  "  and  "  I  taken' s  "  so  common  in  the  ordinary  school-room ;  none 
who  rasp  your  nerves  and  make  you  wish  unutterable  things  with  **I 
have  saw  "  and  "  would  have  went,"  the  seeming  delight  of  the  average 
schoolboy.  These  ideal  pupik  enter  the  kindergartens  and  primary 
schools,  are  developed  by  nature's  beautiful  methods,  acquire  a  good 
vocabulary  and  pleasant  expression.  The  grammar  school  has  only  to 
continue  the  work  and  direct  the  energies,  and,  by  leading  them  into  the 
purest  and  best  paths  of  literature,  guide  them  to  the  coveted  goal, 
correct  thought  correctly  expressed. 

Although  Mr.  Bellamy  failed  to  mention  this  point,  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  may  well  be  classed  among  the  delightful  realizations  of  the  year 
two  thousand,  when  life  is  to  be  free  from  all  those  anxieties  that  plow 
deeper  furrows  on  the  brows  of  humanity  than  are  warranted  by  passing 
years  ;  or,  it  may  become  a  bright  and  growing  reality  when  the  Vril-ya 
have  shivered  the  rocks  that  now  shut  them  in  and  have  delivered  man- 
kind from  comparative  barbarism.  But  the  school-room  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  belongs  not  to  these  ideal  realms  ;  societies  among  the 
people  for  the  study  of  science  and  for  the  promotion  of  culture  are  rare 
and  short-lived ;  parents  are  untaught  and  children  are  bom  to  a  heritage 
of  ignorance.  Earnest,  practical  work  is  needed  to  save  our  mother 
tongue  from  the  corrupting  influences  that  steal  in  at  so  many  points. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  new  land  of  the  West,  but  it  is  also  true  of 
the  cultured  East,  where  the  foreign  element  enters  so  largely  into  the 
population,  and  where  children  enter  the  schools  from  homes  of  squalor 
and  dens  of  poverty  and  vice.  Many  pupils  have  had  no  training,  and 
speak  the  language  of  the  streets.  Some  have,  through  carelessness,  been 
allowed  to  contract  habits  of  inaccuracy  which  can  only  be  corrected  by 
much  patient  effort  and  often  bitter  mortification.  In  fact,  such  errors 
are  frequently  never  wholly  eradicated,  and,  as  a  result,  we  hear  such 
barbarisms  as  **tote,"  **I  would  rather  do  this  as  that,"  and  others  of 
like  nature  firom  the  lips  of  people  of  culture  as  well  as  native  intellect. 
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The  average  pupil  of  the  grammar  grades  neither  speaks  nor  writes 
correctly.  He  murders  the  Queen's  English  often  in  matters  of  con- 
struction ;  his  a's  are  so  flat  that  it  seems  a  herculean  task  to  round  them 
into  fulness  ;  his  g's  and  d's  are  dropped  as  useless,  while  the  faithful 
letter  r  is  tossed  aside  contemptuously ;  he  has  a  limited  vocabulary,  with 
an  undue  proportion  of  slang  ;  his  ideas  are  crude,  and  his  expression  is 
timid  and  halting;  often  his  written  work  is  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded/' the  ei*s,  ie's,  ti's,  si*s,  and  ce's  of  our  erratic  orthography 
being  to  him  profound  mysteries,  with  the  mastery  of  which  he  has  never 
burdened  his  mind  and  in  whose  use  he  has  not  had  sufficient  practice  to 
enable  him  to  absorb  the  correct  forms  ;  his  i's  are  undotted  and  his  t's 
remain  uncrossed ;  he  knows  little  of  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  still 
less  of  the  laws  of  punctuation. 

As  to  faults  of  construction,  only  the  utmost  patience  and  most  careful 
attention  can  secure  to  him  the  greatest  good.  No  error  should  pass 
unnoticed,  and,  since  we  can  only  acquire  habits  by  act6,  as  Malibran 
-says,  and  can  strengthen  them  by  use  alone,  the  corrected  form  put  into 
practical  use  at  once  imparts  power  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
theoretical  instruction.  '*  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success,"  and 
this,  with  instruction  in  the  simpler  details  of  construction,  with  a  very 
little  drill  in  the  technicalities  of  the  language,  with  frequent  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  sentences  according  to  methods  dictated  by  common  sense, 
ought  to  enable  the  pupil  of  average  capacity  to  leave  this  department 
with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  how  an  English  sentence  is  built. 

With  regard  to  pronunciation,  it  is  probable  that  the  teacher  can  never 
overcome  entirely  the  defects  which  are  perhaps  hereditary,  and  which 
have  been  strengthened  by  increasing  years.  But  exercise  of  all  the 
organs  that  contribute  to  the  various  elementary  sounds  of  our  language 
will  benefit  the  most  stubborn  case.  With  some  there  is  insufficient 
movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  the  lips  and 
teeth  so  closely  shut  that  distinct  enunciation  is  an  impossibility.  With 
others  the  tongue  is  heavy  in  its  movements  and  needs  exercise  to  render 
it  more  flexible,  while  many,  if  not  all,  carry  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vocal  organs  are  out  of  their  natural  position  and  this  leads  to 
husky  tones,  short  breath,  and  the  many  other  evils  which  produce  that 
indistinct  articulation  so  unpleasant  and  whose  prevention  ought  to  receive 
so  much  more  attention  than  we  accord  it.  Nothing  is  more  productive 
of  good  results  in  the  effort  to  gain  possession  of  discarded  sounds  than 
frequent  and  thorough  drills  in  phonetics. 

To  extend  this  vocabulary  numberless  good  things  may  be  tried. 
Exercises  in  synonyms,  for  which  a  book  of  synonyms  may  be  provided, 
or,  with  more  trouble,  perhaps,  the  dictionary  may  be  consulted,  sen- 
tences containing  homophonous  words,  the  study  of  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
exercises  in  defining  and  in  the  synthesis  of  sentences  from  selected  words, 
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and  many  other  devices  may  contribute  to  this  end  when  one  really  wishes 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  our  composite  language. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  slang  must  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
all  who  care  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  language  which,  in 
the  "  last  thirty  years,  has  doubled  its  area  and  quadrupled  its  population." 
Though  we  denominate  as  slang  many  expressions  which,  through  their 
very  force,  must  become  a  part  of  our  language,  and  though  we  are  all 
willing  to  adipit  these  "crystallized  thoughts,"  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
nothing  so  limits  and  contracts  one*s  vocabulary  as  the  continued  use  of 
slang,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  that  it  is  inelegant  and  often  bids 
defiance  to  the  requirements  of  good  taste  and  the  laws  of  language,  the 
teacher  should  discountenance  its  use,  and,  by  continued  disapprobation 
and  examples  for  the  use  of  correct  forms,  lead  pupils  to  follow  the  best 
writers  and  speakers,  and  avoid  those  expressions  which  must  always  be 
excluded  from  our  best  literature. 

To  reach  the  desired  result  the  teacher  must  contend  against  the 
tendency,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  shirk  the  thought  and  care 
necessary  to  the  production  of  correct  written  exercises.  This  tendency 
is  at  times  the  result  of  ignorance,  for  nothing  sooner  discourages  a 
young  mind  than  to  find  itself  in  a  maze  of  difficulties  with  no  previous 
knowledge  to  use  as  a  key  to  the  situation.  Proper  instructions  should 
be  given,  line  upon  line,  much  written  work  assigned,  providing  always 
for  a  fair  division  with  the  oral  so  as  not  to  make  a  hobby  of  the  former, 
mistakes  carefully  noted,  and  thorough  corrections  required.  This  done 
there  must  be  notably  good  results.  Even  after  much  care  there  will  be 
errors,  at  times  ludicrous  perversions  of  sound  instruction,  and  then, 
instead  of  the  gratified  sense  of  good  seed  sown  carefully  in  good  soil, 
bringing  forth  a.  hundred-fold,  the  result  of  a  careless  moment,  some 
chance  expression,  or,  more  often,  perhaps,  deplorable  inattention  and 
listlessness  is  seen  in  such  examples  as  are  furnished  by  Mark  Twain  in 
his  "English  as  She  is  Taught,' '  and  in  similar  ones  discovered  by  most 
teachers  in  English  as  She  is  Wrote  i7i  Examinaiions,  If  one  pupil  has 
become  somewhat  confused  and  says :  "  Always  use  a  capital  letter  after 
the  word  O,"  and  another,  in  profound  ignorance  of  theological  terms,  says 
that  "  Heaven  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter  when  it  means  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  there  is  no  need  for  discouragement,  but  the 
teacher  must  be  honest  enough  to  see  that  the  fault  may  possibly  lie  in 
the  fact  of  too  much  undertaken.  Fewer  principles  thoroughly  taught 
will  develop  the  mind  and  lay  a  stronger  foundation  for  future  work. 

To  direct  the  child's  thought,  to  develop  his  mind,  to  help  him  to 
secure  pleasant  and  easy  expression,  reading,  memorizing,  and  copyings 
selections  from  the  best  writers  will  be  of  much  benefit.  The  language 
lessons  of  the  primary  grades  may  be  continued,  and  reproductions  and 
abstracts,    both  oral  and   written,   used  with  profit.      Employed  in  the 
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proper  way  English  composition  is  a  lever  of  no  mean  importance. 
Carelessly  used  it  may  be  of  some  profit,  but  with  judicious  care  its 
benefits  are  increased  ten-fold.  Don*t  tell  a  child  to  write  of  **  the  vanity 
of  human  grandeur,"  or  "the  subtlety  of  life,**  or  **the  evanescence  of 
earthly  joys,"  but  let  him  tell  of  the  trees  which  he  knows,  of  the  birds 
whose  plumage  he  admires  and  whose  song  he  enjoys,  of  the  many 
common  things  around  him ;  teach  him  to  find  beauty  in  the  most  familiar 
objects  and  to  tell  of  it,  to  study  nature  in  books  and  in  her  own  glad 
manifestations  of  herself,  and  to  express  what  he  has  learned  in  simple 
and  strong  language ;  lead  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  lives  of  great 
men,  and,  in  giving  utterance  to  knowledge  thus  gained,  he  will  grow 
stronger,  gaining  not  only  the  power  of  expression,  but  developing  the 
force  of  character  and  many  of  the  attributes  which  win  our  approbation. 

Just  here  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teacher,  who  is  not 
only  to  note  the  form  of  expression  and  any  inaccuracies  of  construction 
and  inelegances  of  style,  but  is  to  know  what  literature  is  placed  before 
the  child,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  provide  that  which  is  suitable  and  which 
will  inspire  such  moral  and  spiritual  aspirations  as  will  be  in  line  with  the 
mental  development. 

To  this  end  every  school  should  have  a  library,  and  every  teacher 
should  use  his  influence  in  securing  it.  The  true  teacher  is  a  lover  of 
books  ;  he  finds  one  of  his  highest  enjoyments  in  them,  and  counts  them 
his  noblest,  his  most  faithful  friends  ;  to  lay  before  young  and  unfolding 
minds  this  pure  delight  is  to  him  a  pleasure  unsurpassed.  No  tongue 
can  express,  no  mind  conceive  the  great  results  which  must  follow  the 
right  use  of  a  well  selected  school  library.  Open  to  children  who  might 
never  otherwise  know  the  great  masters  whose  thoughts  tend  ever  to  lift 
humanity  to  grander  heights,  its  influence  extends  through  generation 
after  generation,  and,  as  one  drop  of  water  communicates  its  motion  to 
others  and  these  to  others,  till  the  ever-widening  circle  disappears  in  the 
infinite  expanse  of  the  sea,  so  this  influence  shall  have  no  limits  till  time 
is  lost  in  eternity. — Southwestern  JoumaL 


Some  Essentials  of  Discipline. 

SEBASTIAN  THOMAS. 


Discipline  in  school  means  a  great  deal  more  than  simply  keeping 
order.  It  not  only  means  an  arrangement  so  nice  and  complete  that 
everything  has  its  most  appropriate  place,  but  true  discipline  must  at  all 
points  manifest  a  controlling  and  a  guiding  genius,  under  whose  influence 
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everything^  is  done,  by  both  pupil  and  teacher,  in  the  quietest,  easiest,  and 
best  way.  Emerson  says  there  is  a  *  *  best  way ' '  of  boiling  an  egg  ;  there 
must  also  be  a  "  best  way  '*  of  teaching  school. 

Good  rules,  wise  counsel  from  those  who  have  succeeded  in  the  school- 
room, chiefly  the  wisdom  that  one  can  find  in  the  great  number  of  books 
that  relate  to  teaching,  may  finally  guide  the  young  teacher  into  the  high- 
way of  the  "  best  way,  "but  all  the  counsel,  from  Aristotle  to  Col.  Parker, 
and  all  the  wisdom  found  in  books,  cannot  make  a  true  disciplinarian  of  one 
not  born  with  an  intuitive  taste  for  "  best  ways.** 

If  we  only  had  machines  with  which  we  could  separate  those  to  the 
school-room  born  from  the  rest  of  the  great  army  of  teachers,  just  as  we 
have  machines  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  the  educational  miUen- 
ium  would  come,  and  nothing  could  prevent  its  coming — neither  bad  laws, 
indifferent  legislators,  nor  incompetent  school  boards. 

There  are  some  teachers  who  have  a  best  way  of  leaving  home  and 
going  to  the  school-room,  and  a  best  way  of  greeting  their  pupils  there. 
They  are  always  bubbling  over  with  good  cheer,  and  heartiness  of  good 
wishes  for  success  to  everybody  ;  not  like  the  bubbling  over  of  the  foun- 
tain in  the  public  square,  whose  murky  ditch  water  is  forced,  by  artificial 
power,  through  an  iron  pipe,  to  glitter  a  moment  in  the  sunlight,  then 
drop  straight  back  again  into  its  iron  receptable,  but  like  the  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  that  wells  up  from  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth,  clear  and 
sparkling  like  liquid  diamonds— in  winter  like  a  warm  breath,  and  cool 
and  refreshing  in  summer,  and  as  far  as  its  clear  streamlet  winds  through 
the  meadow  land,  the  grass  is  greener,  the  flowers  are  richer  and  more 
abundant,  while  in  its  bosom  lie  the  pebbles,  washed  white  and  clean,  and 
above  it  the  air  is  purer  because  of  the  same  pure  influence.  Its  ripples, 
like  a  never-ceasing  laughter,  provoke  the  birds  into  singing ;  the  robin 
and  the  meadow-lark  meet  their  mates  on  its  banks  to  lay  plans  for  the 
first  new  nest  in  the  spring ;  to  man  and  beast  it  is  a  never-failing  boon  of 
refreshment  and  good  health — the  true  symbol  of  God*s  everlasting  good 
cheer  to  all  his  creatures.  Let  it  serve  you,  my  earnest  young  teacher, 
as  one  of  God*s  books,  in  which  you  may  read  the  best  way,  if  you  want 
your  life  to  run  out  like  a  brook,  in  happiness  and  blessing  to  others. 

"  There  are  people  who  come  in  ever  like  a  child  with  a  piece  of  good 
news."  Every  successful  teacher  belongs  to  this  class.  With  them  there 
is  no  sameness  of  manner,  no  drudgery  in  work,  but  each  morning  their 
strength  of  heart  is  renewed,  and  the  day  opens  with  new  duties,  new 
hopes,  and  with  brighter  prospects.  The  whole  school  is  at  once  made 
to  feel  that  to-day  is  different  from  all  other  days,  and  all  cheerfully  pick 
up  the  burden  of  that  day,  and  soon  the  work  causes  a  glow  in  every  heart. 
Each  one  is  a  willing  worker,  and  cheerfully  obeys  the  rules  ;  but  rules  in 
such  a  school  with  such  a  teacher  are  so  vital  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  the 
school  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  rules,  and  one  unacquainted  with  the 
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secret  of  true  discipline  will  go  away  thinking  that  anyone  can  teach  such 
a  school  where  the  children  are  so  well  behaved. 

The  chief  essential  of  discipline  must  be  sought  for  first  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  teacher.  If  that  is  unsound,  if  it  is  diseased  by  irritability 
and  selfishness,  if  it  lacks  tenderness  and  sympathy,  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it ;  by  no  prescription  in  all  the  multitudinous  volumes  on  methods  of 
teaching  can  such  a  person  be  cured  into  a  successful  teacher. 

This  element  is,  in  a  sense,  a  compound  of  the  best  qualities  of  heart, 
mind,  and  body.  The  purer  the  heart,  the  greater  one's  power  over  the 
conduct  of  others ;  but  the  mind  must  also  be  strong  and  comprehensive. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  next  in  an  emergency  can  lay 
no  claim  to  natural  gifts  in  discipline.  She  will  not  have  an  orderly  school, 
where  learning  thrives  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  though  she  be  as  pure 
as  an  angel.  The  successful  teacher  must  first  win  her  victories  in  her 
head,  before  the  matter  comes  to  an  issue  in  the  school-room. 

*  Children,  though  they  often  manifest  strong  impulses,  rarely  possess 
force  enough  to  follow  them  persistently,  doubt  and  fear  intervening. 
This  element  of  doubt  in  child-nature  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
teacher.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  the  child  followed  its  own  impulses,  as 
the  duckling,  just  out  of  the  shell,  takes  its  own  course  to  the  brook,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  education.  It  is  this  doubt,  this  element  of  help- 
less weakness,  which  God  turns  into  a  blessing,  by  making  it  an  element 
of  tractability,  through  which  the  child  is  easily  molded. 

The  natural,  unspoiled  child  is  always  ready  to  learn  and  to  accept  as 
right  and  proper  anything  it  observes  in  others  whom  it  regards  as  its 
superiors.  It  is  this  which  makes  teaching  such  a  delicate  an4  responsible 
undertaking.  Children,  either  good  or  bad,  are  the  result  of  their 
handling.  Their  conduct  and  their  habits  are  chiefly  imitations  of  their 
superiors. 

There  is  no  need,  at  this  point,  to  pause  and  discuss  the  question  of 
inherited  tendencies,  and  conclude  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  discipline  a 
child  into  right  habits  and  proper  manners,  when  it  has  freighted  barks 
of  villany  coursing  through  its  veins,  set  afloat  ages  ago.  In  a  scientific 
work  on  education  it  may  be  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  or  two  to 
inherited  tendencies.  It  is  a  factor  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  education  of 
children.  But  whatever  may  be  claimed  by  modern  science,  or  main- 
tained by  mediaeval  theology,  it  will,  nevertheless,  remain  true  that 
never  yet  has  a  little  child  come  under  the  care  of  a  true  teacher 
predestined  to  irreclaimable  wickedness.  If  you  wash  the  face  of  the  child 
of  a  cannibal  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  comb  his  hair  with  a  gutta 
percha  comb  every  morning,  you  have  in  so  far  removed  the  child  from 
cannibalism  and  set  his  feet  into  the  path  that  leads  to  the  highway  of 
Christian  civilization.     In  many  a  school  a  basin,  a  cake  of  soap,  a  clean 
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towel,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  good  comb  would  be  much  better  preservers 
of  peace,  decency,  and  respect,  than  a  rod  under  the  teacher's  arm,  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  them  in  the  corner  nearest  his  desk. 

The  physical  constitution  of  a  teacher — good  health,  proper  height, 
to  lend  dignity  and  respect,  regular  and  pleasant  features,  are  very  de- 
sirable, and  may  pass  for  more  value  than  great  learning.  A  cheerful  fiaice 
goes  a  great  way  ;  it  has  always  a  merry  heart  back  of  it.  A  merry  heart 
is  to  be  preferred  to  great  wisdom ;  for  Solomon,  though  be  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  in  his  old  age  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  wisdom  and  happiness  do  not  always  keep  pace  through 
life,  but  a  merry  heart  has  a  continual  feast. 

Good  outward  appearance,  backed  by  corresponding  inward  charac- 
ter, are  sureties  of  success  in  almost  any  calling.  A  man  may  teach  a 
good  school  and  be  a  good  person,  though  he  have  but  one  arm  or  one 
leg ;  but  no  one  with  deformed  features  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
training  of  children.  Such  a  person  has  no  more  claim  upon  school  teach- 
ing than  a  blind  man  has  upon  running  an  express  train.  In  a  few 
square  inches  of  the  human  face  can  be  traced  in  clear  outlines  the  map  of 
the  territory  over  which  the  owner  of  the  face  is  the  supreme  ruler.  The 
teacher's  face  should  be  so  expressive  of  ability  and  real  goodness  that  it 
almost  compels  the  pupils  to  forget  all  else  save  the  face.  A  vision  is  im- 
pressed upon  them  ;  from  this  vision  the  little  child  will  construct  its  future 
ideals.    With  many  children  their  guardian  angel  wears  the  teacher's  face. 

The  eyes,  too,  though  a  part  of  the  features,  are  of  such  importance 
in  school  discipline  that  they  need  special  mention.  Many  teachers  fail 
to  command. respect  because  the  eye  is  not  deep  enough  to  assert  its  au- 
thority in  silence  and  with  a  dignity  that  provokes  no  appeal.  The  com- 
mand of  the  eye  is  perhaps  the  last  to  develop.  It  comes  only  with  experi- 
ence, when  modesty,  often  the  best  sign  of  inner  worth,  ceases  to  make  the 
young  teacher  embarrassed  and  awkward  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils. 
But  some  will  never  acquire  the  power  of  the  eye  because  of  a  defect  in 
their  spiritual  constitution.  Emerson  has  these  in  mind  when  he  says, 
"  The  reason  men  do  not  obey  us  is  because  they  see  the  mind  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  eyes. ' '  Such  eyes  always  look  out  of  shallow  soub.  What- 
ever the  eye  can  do  in  the  school -room  is  always  better  done  than  if  done 
by  the  voice.  The  child  corrected  by  the  eye  is  more  effectively  corrected, 
because  it  is  done  without  bringing  the  misdemeanor  before  the  notice 
of  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  It  is  common  to  human  nature  to  dislike  with  a 
defiant  spirit  all  those  methods  of  correction  that  parade  our  misdemeanors 
before  the  public ;  for  no  one  falls  so  low  in  the  scale  of  wickedness 
but  in  his  heart  he  wishes  to  be  better.  It  is  for  this  that  the  more  private 
the  reproof  the  more  wholesome  will  be  the  effect.  Many  teachers 
ignorantly  believe  that   their  government  is  more  effective    when  they 
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correct  misdemeanors  before  the  whole  school.  It  tends  to  overawe  the 
**  bad  boy/*  they  think.  It  is  a  very  sad  mistake.  The  "  bad  boy  *'  is  over- 
awed more  easily  when  he  is  kept  in  profound  mystery  about  matters  of  dis- 
cipline. And  he  is  more  easily  made  a  good  and  obedient  boy  when  he 
and  his  conscience  are  the  only  witnesses  to  the  infliction  of  merited 
punbhment. 

In  discipline,  then,  chiefest  of  all,  never  make  known  before  the  school 
what  can  as  well  be  done  in  private.  Never  speak,  nor  make  a  motion 
with  the  hand  when  the  eye  is  sufficient  The  still  small  voice  is  more 
effective  than  whirlwinds  and  earthquakes. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


Romance  of  the  Class-room. 

BY   ELLEN   E.    KEN  YON,    AUTHOR  OF  THE    **  COMING  SCHOOL." 

The  relation  of  imagination  to  reality  is  a  question  that  does  not 
often  enough  occupy  the  attention  of  teachers.  How  much  more  prosaic 
life  would  be  to  us  if  we  had  no  friends  of  fiction  to  visit  us  in  solitude 
and  cause  the  smile  to  play  about  our  lips  or  the  soft  spell  of  reverie  to 
fall  upon  us — no  Cap*n  Cuttle,  no  Col.  Newcombe,  no  Adam  Bede,  no 
Aunt  Betsey,  no  Little  Nell,  no  Princess  Ida,  no  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
In  spite  of  the  little  Lord's  dictum  that  **  we  cannot  help  loving  our  rela- 
tions,** how  much  better  than  some  of  them  do  we  love  these  phantom 
friends,  and  how  much  more  clear  and  constant  are  their  images  than 
those  of  many  we  have  known  in  the  flesh  !  They  are  not  abstractions 
.to  us.  They  are  as  real,  and  more  so  than  many  of  our  parlor  friends, 
because  what  we  know  of  them  we  know,  through  the  art  of  their  deline- 
ators, while  our  associates  of  the  parlor  often  fail  to  express  themselves 
to  us  in  any  satisfactory  degree. 

Why  should  not  school  life  gather  its  coterie  of  lifelong  friends  from 
fiction  and  be  illumined  with  the  joy  of  forming  these  friendships,  and 
feel  that  though  seat-mates  may  be  separated  by  the  drift  of  worldly  life, 
both  will  carry  with  them  the  same  comrades  of  fancy,  superior  to 
fickleness  or  death,  and  ever  treading  memory's  halls  arm  in  arm  with 
the  young  associates  in  whose  company  their  acquaintance  was  first 
made? 

Why  not?  The  "system"  stands  in  the  way.  A  teacher  once  took 
a  class  of  tiny  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  she  fain  would  have  introduced 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  nursery  literature.  But  she  had  to  teach  the 
primer  instead.  She  made  the  best  use  she  could  of  that.  Deprived  of 
anything  Uke  child  literature  as  a  material  for  soul  training,  she  at  least 
had  the  pictures — and  she  supplied  herself  with  more — bright  wall-pictures 
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of  children  and  their  pets — offered  free  in  great  variety  and  merit  by  the 
soap  companies  and  others.  The  subjects  of  these  pictures  were  to  be 
identified  with  the  children  pictured  at  play  in  the  primer.  The  dull 
reading  lessons,  as  they  were  to  be  found  in  fragmentary  arrangements  on 
the  pages  of  the  book,  had  little  life  in  them ;  but,  woven  into  a  continued 
story,  with  the  blackboard  lessons,  the  object  lessons,  the  wall  pictures,  the 
songs,  the  recitations,  and  the  '*  reproduction  lessons  '* — even  the  writing 
lessons  and  some  of  the  number  work — their  scrappy  meaninglessness 
would  be  lost,  and,  if  not  very  valuable  contributions,  they  would  at  least 
contribute  to  the  one  grand  panoramic  scene  she  meant  to  leave  on 
memory*  s  screen  for  all  the  children  who  should  pass  that  term  with  her. 
Even  the  book  from  which  songs  were  to  be  taught  was  a  part  of 
**  the  system,"  so  this  teacher  had  to  make  it  a  part  of  hers.  It  was  Mason's 
New  First  Music  Reader,  and  on  pages  19,  39,  40,  56,  91,  and  103  she 
found  the  songs  that  would  best  serve  the  doubly  harmonious  purpose  she 
had  in  view.  The  characters  of  the  primer  were  Minnie,  May,  Nell,  Tom, 
Ben,  Frank,  Joe,  Aunt  Jane,  little  Jane,  Snap,  Fido,  Mister  Crow  and 
Mr.  Fox.  The  wall  pictures  she  had  at  her  command  were  "  The  Spring 
Chick,'*  "Family  Cares,"  *'Snow  Birds,"  and  several  nameless  but 
equally  live  ones.  The  teacher  read  the  primer  and  examined  its  pictures 
for  an  estimate  of  the  ages  of  its  children.  Then  she  applied  their  names 
to  the  children  in  the  wall  pictures,  guided  by  this  estimate.  Aunt  Jane 
was  nowhere  pictured  in  the  book,  but  there  was  a  large  colored  print  of 
a  lady  in  a  lovely  pink  dress,  balancing  a  little  girl  on  the  railing  of  an 
excursion  boat,  while  the  child  waved  her  hat  to  a  passing  steamer.  This 
lady  would  do  for  Aunt  Jane,  and  the  little  girl  was  about  the  right  age 
for  little  Jane,  who,  was  of  course,  named  after  her  aunt,  though  the  book 
didn't  say  so.  A  smaller  picture  of  a  little  three-year-old  in  scarlet, 
clasping  a  great  struggling  white  hen  in  her  arms,  would  do  for  a  picture 
of  Jane,  taken  several  years  ago,  when  she  was  visiting  her  aunt  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  some  valuable  arithmetical  work  to  be  done  in 
reckoning  Jane's  age  at  the  time  that  picture  was  taken  and  in  adding  up 
the  hep's  toes  and  speculating  about  the  number  of  eggs  which  could 
inspire  her  with  such  evident  anxiety  to  get  back  to  her  nest.  There  was 
splendid  material  here  for  a  reading  lesson,  too,  which  could  be  composed 
within  the  limits  of  the  primer  vocabulary ;  and  opportunity  for  moral 
culture  in  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Jane  did  not  know  any  better  than  to 
interfere,  without  good  reason,  with  the  liberty  of  the  hen,  while  as  she 
grew  older,  as  marked  by  the  excursion,  she  was  no  longer  careless  of  the 
rights  of  others,  having  been  taught  that  it  was  wrong,  but  had  not  yet 
learned  to  govern  her  appetite  for  ice  cream  and  cake.  She  indulged  too 
freely  in  these  dainties  on  the  day  of  the  excursion,  and  suffered  from 
insomnia  that  night  in  consequence.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  her  mother, 
she  made  believe  she  wasn't  sick,  and  amused  herself  with  watching  the 
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stars.  Before  she  knew  it,  she  had  forg^otten  her  ailments  and  was  softly 
singing  to  the  pretty  stars.  (It  is  so  much  better  to  sing  than  to  grumble 
when  anything  is  the  matter  with  you.)  Of  course  the  children  had  to 
learn  the  song  that  she  sang  "  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  !  '*  (Page  39.) 
The  song  made  Jane  feel  so  much  better  that  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
a  very  pretty  dream,  in  which  Aunt  Jane  sat  in  the  crescent  moon  as 
though  it  were  a  swing.  She  was  dressed  in  a  flowing  Japanese  dress 
and  the  moon  was  smiling  at  her,  *'  while  the  stars  looked  on  and  won- 
dered." A  picture  of  Jane's  funny  dream  was  at  hand  (issued  by  the 
Star  Soap  Company).  In  the  morning  Jane  awoke,  "Refreshed  by 
Gende  Slumbers,*'  and,  strangely  enough,  that  was  the  very  song  they 
opened  with  in  Jane's  school  that  morning,  so,  of  course,  the  children  must 
learn  that,  too.     (  Page  19.) 

A  certain  page  in  the  primer  presented  the  pictures  of  two  dogs,  of 
whom  it  was  announced  respectively,  *  *  This  is  Snap.  He  is  cross.  He 
will  bite,"  and  **This  is  Fido.  He  is  kind.  He  will  not  bite."  These 
two  important  characters  were  nowhere  connected  with  the  children  in 
the  book,  The  class  exploring  the  primer  long  before  they  could  read  its 
print,  to  get  acquainted  with  its  little  people  and  practice  the  correct  use 
of  irregular  verbs,  decided  that  snap  must  be  Frank's  dog,  and  Fido 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  Tom.  Snap  had  never  learned  to  be  gentle, 
If  he  had  been  a  child  instead  of  a  little  dog  he  might  have  learned  a  very 
pretty  song  about  gentleness,  beginning  :  **  Speak  gently  ;  it  is  better  far, 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear."  (Page  40.)  The  children  learned  it.  Fido 
was  a  gentle  dog,  but  he  had  another  fault,  so  mean,  the  bookmaker 
didn't  like  to  tell  about  it.  His  kind  master  would  sometimes  call  to  him 
**  Come,  come,  my  pretty  Fido!"  and  he  would  answer  selfishly  and 
ungratefully.     (Song,  page  103.) 

Conversations  about  pets  led  to  the  development  of  the  song,  **  I've 
a  litte  dog  at  home  and  he  loves  me,"  etc.  (page  56),  and  later  to  the 
fact  that  Tom  had  a  very  funny  pet,  a  wooden  hobby-horse,  which  he  used 
to  ride  very  hard,  singing,  *'  Go  and  never  stop !  "     (^  Page  91.) 

The  teacher  regarded  music  as  a  language  of  the  emotions,  and 
tried  to  have  it  express  something  for  her  pupils.  It  was  but  a  strained 
attempt  that  she  could  make,  within  her  iron  limitations,  but  she  regarded 
such  an  attempt  as  better  than  none  at  all. 

"  The  Spring  Chick  "  was  a  near  relative  of  the  captive  hen,  and  the 
little  girl  who  held  it  in  her  hands  was  Jane's  cousin  May.  All  of  the 
^'language  work,"  writing,  busy  work  and  singing,  and  much  of  the 
''observation  work"  and  arithmetic  were  thus  made  tributary  to  the 
reading  lessons.  Even  the  drawing,  which  might  have  been  alive  with 
interest  and  a  powerful  ally,  could  it  have  dealt  with  the  same  subjects, 
made  a  pale  effort  in  that  direction.    When  the  children  were  compelled 
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to  divide  their  slates  into  four  equal  parts  and  occupy  each  with  a  square, 
an  oblong,  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  it  was  Frank  and  Joe  making  gardens  ! 
Small  chance  of  making  drawing  a  means  of  expression  ! 

In  learning  to  write  the  names  of  their  little  friends  from  the  primer, 
the  children  learned  to  write  mafny  of  their  own.  This  also  was  a  require- 
ment of  the  grade,  though  the  teacher  put  it  off  as  long  as  she  safely 
could,  for  some  of  their  surnames  were  very  comprehensive  mysteries. 
The  continued  story  of  this  five  months'  term  closed  with  a  prediction 
that  the  pupils  would  meet  the  same  well-known  characters  or  their 
relations  in  the  next  class  and  an  invitation  to  send  the  news  to  their  first 
teacher  in  a  nice  litde  letter  whenever  this  proved  true. — Common  School 
Education. 


Educational  Suggestions.* 

BY   DR.    FRANCIS   L.    PATTON,    PRESIDENT  OF   PRINCETON   COLLEGE. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  great  amount 
of  reading  of  books  on  pedagogy  is  not  overdoing  the  matter,  and 
whether  better  results  would  not  follow  from  practical  demonstration.  Do 
not  teachers  often  waste  their  forces  in  this  manner  ? 

The  first  qualification  of  a  teacher  is  to  bring  to  his  work  a  large  per- 
sonality. Bring  that  qualification  and  enter  on  the  work  of  teaching  in 
earnest,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  other  qualifications  will  often  suffice, 
and  bring  successful  results.  In  discussing  education,  the  larger  prob- 
lems must  be  looked  at  before  the  smaller  ones.  Society  or  civilization 
is  a  growth — an  organizing  of  increasing  forces.  The  society  of  to-day 
is  very  different  from  that  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  There  has  been  a 
decided  upward  movement  in  the  growth  of  man,  notwithstanding  that 
at  first  it  was  downward.  I  believe  in  the  primeval  purity  of  the  race, 
but  that  did  not  make  Adam  understand  the  powers  and  forces  which 
have  been  discovered  since  this  day,  or  make  Eve  understand  the  run- 
ning of  a  sewing  machine.  We  may  accept  the  facts  of  the  develop- 
ment of  society  from  Adam  without  conflicting  with  our  religious  belief. 

It  is  now  the  custom  to  take  a  child,  and  in  the  period  of  eighteen 
years,  from  the  age  of  six  to  twenty-four,  to  reproduce  in  him  and  appro- 
priate for  his  use  the  entire  civilization  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
which  has  required  the  labors  and  developments  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years  to  produce.  This  is  requiring  a  great  deal  of  the  teacher, 
but  far  more  of  the  child. 

♦  Abstract  of  a  recent  address  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Regarding  the  question  of  how  the  child  is  to  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  born,  a  great  deal  is  due  to  heredity. 
People  may  ridicule  the  idea  of  aristocracy  of  birth,  but  it  would  be 
curious  if  a  law  holds  good  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals  and  then  fails 
in  regard  to  the  human  race.  The  voice,  the  language,  the  thought,  is 
often  strikingly  reproduced  in  the  offspring.  The  best  way  to  teach  a 
child  grammar  is  to  provide  him  with  a  good  father  and  mother.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  teach  the  proper  use  of  language  to  a  child  who  has 
first  learned  incorrectly.  Take  a  cultivated  man,  one  who  by  application 
has  acquired  a  correct  use  of  language.  He  may  write  his  thoughts 
absolutely  correctly,  but  let  him  but  tall^,  and  as  his  thoughts  come  fast 
he  will  almost  invariably  at  times  make  the  mistakes  which  he  acquired 
in  his  first  expression  of  thought.  His  mistakes  are  the  effects  of  his 
struggle  over  early  conditions  and  rules. 

The  environments  have  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  broad- 
minded,  broad-browed  and  unconventional  men.  Such  men  acquire 
more  by  rubbing  against  men  than  the  narrow-minded  in  going  through 
college.    They  appropriate  for  themselves  the  best  attributes  of  society. 

Men  get  more  from  their  relations  with  civilization  than  by  education, 
in  adapting  means  to  the  end.  It  is  wrong  to  compel  children  to  write 
compositions  as  soon  as  they  can  write.  Form  is  of  but  litde  moment, 
and  beautiful  expressions  fall  flat  if  the  ideas  are  lacking.  In  education 
the  main  feature  is  to  teach  ideas.  It  is  an  effort  to  apply  means  to  ends. 
Education  comes  behind  the  developments  of  civilization  and  picks  up 
the  efforts  of  genius  which  appear  on  every  side. 

As  education  increases  the  curriculum  of  the  school  enlarges,  but  the 
purpose  and  end  at  which  we  aim  should  not  be  lost.  There  are  now 
apparently  two  views  regarding  education  :  one,  that  it  is  theoretical,  dis- 
ciplinary; the  other,  utilitarian.  Education  should  teach  the  child  to 
take  the  place  or  station  in  the  world  to  which  he  shall  be  called.  The 
teacher's  duty  is  to  bring  the  child  into  sympathy  with  the  existing 
civilization.  This  brings  up  the  big  question  of  the  various  degrees  of 
education.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  criticise  our  colleges,  but  they  have 
been  built  up  as  the  result  of  the  civilization  and  education  of  our  coun- 
try, and  therefore  we  must  accept  them.  There  are  two  systems  by 
which  education  may  be  attained,  by  the  public  schools  and  colleges,  and 
private  institutions.  Their  work  is  parallel,  but  there  should  be  a  closer 
relation  between  them. 

If  a  boy  is  ever  to  be  a  student,  or  ever  to  be  accurate  in  life,  it  must 
be  developed  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  his  education,  and  the 
teacher  who  has  charge  when  he  learns  to  spell  and  read  and  cipher  is 
the  one  who  is  making  the  boy's  future.  For  when  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  he  possesses  knowledge  of  accuracy  of 
form  and  processes  of  the  mind  which,  if  not  learned  here,  never  will  be. 
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There  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  new  subjects  which  might  be  left  out, 
and  allow  the  more  important  branches  to  be  neglected.  No  matter  how 
brilliant  a  man  may  be,  a  misspelled  word  takes  away  from  our  estimate 
of  him. 

Children  go  to  school  too  late.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  boy  should 
be  eight  years  old  before  he  can  read,  or  eighteen  years  old  before  he 
is  ready  to  enter  college.  This  is  due  to  the  fault  or  carelessness  of 
parents.  The  child  should  be  taught  facts  early  in  life,  while  the  reason 
is  sleeping.  A  boy  has  no  business  to  think,  but  by  the  time  he  is 
twelve  years  old  the  reason  gets  ahead  of  memory,  and  up  to  that  time 
his  memory  should  be  given  all  it  can  do,  and  the  facts  that  are  learned 
will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  lay  the  foundation  for  accurate  scholar- 
ship. Don't  teach  a  child  to  think,  but  give  him  something  to  work  on. 
Give  him  something  to  memorize  ;  not  useless  material,  but  salient  truths. 
In  teaching  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  is  useless  for  the  child 
to  memorize  the  details  of  every  battle,  but  it  is  essential  that  he  should 
have  an  understanding  of  the  events  of  Europe  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  our  history.  Let  the  child  from  seven  to  seventeen  learn  the  great 
facts  of  history  from  the  founding  of  Rome  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  after  years  the  eras  will  stand  distinct,  upon  which  he 
shall  build  up  the  fuller  knowledge,— /ournai  of  Education, 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

Peru. — Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  free  in  the 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities.  High  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  government  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  and  in  some 
provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central  university 
called  "  Universidad  de  San  Marcos,"  the  most  ancient  in  America ;  its  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Carlos  V;  it  has  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medi- 
cine, political  science,  theology,  and  applied  science.  Lima  possesses  a  school 
of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  good  collections  and 
laboratories.  There  are,  in  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns, 
private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  teachers. 
Lima  has  also  a  public  library  with  a  rich  collection,  besides  the  one  of  the  uni- 
versity and  school  of  mines.  There  are  two  minor  universities  at  Cuzco  and 
Arequipa. 

Roumania. — Education  is  free  and  compulsory  "  wherever  there  are  schools," 
but  is  still  in  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are  about  3,000  primary  schools 
with  130,000  pupils,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  (in  Great  Britain  the 
proportion  is  12.3  per  cent).  There  are  8  normal  schools  with  800  pupils ;  54 
high  schools  with  8,000  pupils ;  2  universities  (Bucharest  and  Jassy)  with  faculdes 
in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine,  and  having  about  100  professors  and 
teachers  and  800  students. 
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Russia,  Finland. — In  1889  Finland  had  i  university  with  1,703  students ;  i 
polytechnic,  132  students ;  16  classical  high  schools  (12  State),  3,218  pupils ;  16 
high  schools,  without  senior  classes,  1.402  pupils ;  27  modern  high  schools,  1,051 
pupils;  52  girls*  schools,  4,057  pupils;  971  primary  schools  and  kindergartens 
with  62,893  pupils;  4  normal  schools  with  563  pupils.  There  are  besides  7  navi- 
gation schools  with  113  pupils;  6  commercial  schools  with  162  male  and  135 
female  pupils;  32  Sunday  professional  schools  with  2,111  pupils;  2  agricultural 
institutes,  9  agricultural  and  14  dairy  schools  with  257  male  and  148  female 
pupils ;  18  trade  schools  with  1,220  pupils. 

Orange  Free  State,  Africa, — The  system  of  education  in  this  Republic  is 
national.  Small  grants  are  also  made  to  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  The  government  schools  are.  managed  by  elected  local  boards, 
which  choose  the  teachers  who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  their  qualifications.  Education  is  not  compulsory  nor  free,  except  for  very 
poor  children.  In  1890  17,0001.  was  allotted  to  education,  being  a  portion  of 
interest  on  a  capital  of  200,000!.  set  apart  by  the  "  Volksraad  "  for  this  purpose. 
In  1889  there  were  49  government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two  higher  schools 
and  the  infant  school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  2,139  pupils  and  74  teachers. 
Grants  are  made  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In  1889  there  were 
14  such  schools  with  211  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the  highest  school  for  boys, 
prepares  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  Cape  University  ; 
there  is  a  similar  school  for  girls. 

At  the  census  of  1880  only  1,080,  or  2.6  per  cent.,  of  the  white  population 
above  seven  years  of  age  could  not  read  nor  write,  while  3,864  could  only  read. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in  several 
villages. 

There  is  a  government  Gazette,  one  daily,  and  one  bi-weekly,  and  one 
weekly  paper. 

/Vr^za.— There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medresseh)  supported  by 
public  funds  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge ;  and  many 
schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by 
all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school,  with  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean professors,  opened  in  Teher&n  forty  years  ago,  has  done  much  towards 
introducing  the  knowledge  of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Persia. 
There  are  also  military  colleges  at  TeherAn  and  Tabriz.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
population  are  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 


The  Value  of  Reading. 

The  reading  of  good  books  is  of  great  value. 

It  is  education.  An  educated  man  has  simply  read  more  and  retained  the 
results  better  than  others.  He  may  have  done  this  in  school,  at  college,  or  at 
home,  midst  favorable  or  unfavorable  surroundings.  Any  one  who  can  read  and 
has  ambition,  can  educate  himself  to  any  degree  he  pleases. 

The  first  good  book,  read  intelligently,  is  the  '*open  sesame'*  of  all  future 
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knowledge ;  it  is  the  key  to  any  library.  Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith, 
one  of  the  world's  self-educated  men,  went  so  far  as  to  say :  *'  One  needs  but  to 
know  the  alphabet  to  know  all  languages." 

Plutarch  says :  **  Books  have  brought  some  men  to  knowledge  and  some  to 
madness.''    The  reading  of  good  books  has  brought  them  to  knowledge. 

Hugh  Miller,  working  in  the  English  quarries,  thought  upon  the  curious  for- 
mations and  fossils  which  he  found  in  the  rock.  He  wanted  to  know  more  about 
them ;  he  worked  and  read,  and  at  his  death  left  an  enviable  record  as  a  geologist. 

C.  C.  Frost,  a  cobbler,  was  dyspeptic.  His  physician  recommended  out-door 
exercise.  He  took  long  walks  in  the  woods,  became  interested  in  botany,  and 
studied  Latin,  French  and  German,  that  he  might  read  the  best  works  on  the 
subject.  He  was  honored  by  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  two  New  England 
colleges,  and  became  a  recognized  authority  on  cryptograms. 

N.  E.  Atwood,  a  fisherman's  son,  became  interested  in  the  fish  he  caught  in 
the  Atlantic.  He  made  them  a  study,  gained  much  from  reading  and  observa- 
tion, delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  Professor  Agassiz. 

Henry  Wilson,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty-one,  went  to  school  just  twelve 
months.  Yet  during  his  term  of  bondage  as  a  "bound  boy''  he  read  a  great 
many  books— some  say  a  thousand— and  became  an  influential  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation. 

Theodore  Parker,  whose  father  could  not  afford  to  lose  his  work  from  the 
farm,  fitted  himself  for  Harvard,  and  passed  his  examinations ;  but  instead  of 
becoming  a  student,  he  remained  at  home,  working  and  studying.  He  became 
one  of  the  widest  readers  and  deepest  thinkers,  **  the  Jupiter  of  the  pulpit." 

Robert  Collyer,  after  he  was  eight  years  old,  worked  the  bellows  and  anvil 
thirteen  hours  a  day.  He  had  a  humrer  for  books,  and  read  while  blowing  the 
bellows  or  while  walking,  and  in  the  evenings  by  candle-light  or  fire-light.  He 
says :  **  Give  a  boy  a  passion  like  this  for  anything,  books  or  business,  and  you 
give  him  thereby  a  lever  to  move  his  world  and  a  patent  of  nobility,  if  the  thing 
he  does  is  noble." 

This  passion  elevated  George  S.  Bout  well  from  a  grocer's  clerk  to  the  gov- 
ernor's chair;  Henry  N.  Hudson  from  a  journeyman  carpenter  to  an  eminent 
Shakespearean  scholar;  "  Pig-Iron  Kelly  "  from  a  jeweler  to  a  leading  protec- 
tionist; Charles  O'Connor  from  a  poor  boy  to  the  leading  lawyer  in  New  York; 
George  Wilson  from  a  workhouse  lad  to  a  college  professor ;  and  Caleb  Gushing 
from  poverty  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

//  influences  life.  The  French  historian,  Michelet,  was  roused  by  reading  a 
Virgil,  and  an  odd  volume  of  Racine,  picked  up  at  a  stall,  made  the  poet  of 
Toulon.  Faraday's  genius  was  awakened  by  the  books  he  read  while  serving  as 
an  apprentice  to  an  English  bookseller.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr..  was  turned 
from  the  priesthood  to  America  by  reading  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Scott's 
love  of  story-writing  dates  from  his  ownership  of  Percy's  Reliques.  Goethe 
claimed  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  laid  the  foundation  of  his  career. 

It  forms  character,  Hazlitt  has  said  that  the  intellect  only  is  immortal ; 
that  words  are  the  only  things  that  last  forever.  The  thoughts  are  the  closest  of 
all  companions.  Let  them  be  pure.  Good  reading  will  keep  them  pure.  It  is  a 
powerful  antidote  for  evil.  It  lifts  one  away  from  the  low  qualities  of  his  nature 
and  ennobles  and  inspires  him. 

Boys  and  girls  thus  employed  are  furnished  with  the  elements  of  healthy 
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character,  pleasant  amusement,  and  charming  companionship.  Their  character 
is  disciplined  not  only  by  the  sentiment  of  the  book,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
usefully  employed. 

Robert  Collyer's  books  kept  him  from  the  roughs  and  drink  ;  Hugh  Miller's 
geology  enticed  him  from  drink;  Thomas  Hood's  reading  kept  him  from  the 
ring,  dog- pit,  the  tavern,  and  the  saloon.  He  says  :  **  The  closest  associate  of 
Pope  and  Addison,  the  mind  accustomed  to  the  noble  though  silent  discourse  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  will  hardly  seek  or  put  up  with  low  company  and  slaves. 

It  is  the  best  of  cpmpanionship.  A  good  book  is  the  best  of  the  author's  life. 
The  poorest  boys  can,  by  reading,  have  as  their  companions  the  noblest  men  of 
all  time ;  better  companions  than  the  richest  man  can  collect  around  his  board, 
closer  friends  than  his — silent  friends,  who  will  enter  their  thoughts  and  become 
one  with  them,  lifting  them  into  purer  and  better  lives,  inspiring  them  to  become 
true  men. 

Recently  there  died  in  Arkansas,  W.  M.  Shelton,  a  hermit  for  many  years. 
Disappointed  in  early  life,  he  had  removed  to  Arkansas,  with  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor thirty  miles  away.  But  he  took  and  kept  as  his  companions  in  his  rude  log 
cabin,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  Homer,  Hugo,  and  other  eminent  authors. 

Judge  Bleckly  of  Georgia,  moved  from  society  into  a  lone  cabin  on  the 
mountain;  he  took  as  his  companions,  Spencer,  Gibbons  and  Thoreau. 

Carlyle,  in  his  lonely  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  praised  "those  companions,  so 
steadfastly  and  unassuming,  that  go  or  come  without  reluctance." 

Stanley  always  takes  books  into  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  once,  when  com- 
pelled to  throw  away  almost  everything  else,  he  kept  his  Shakespeareand  his  Bible. 

Reading  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  quiet  recreation :  it  is  better  than 
the  deadly  narcotic  for  producing  peace  of  mind  and  body. 

Dean  Hook  always  had  a  novel  at  hand  upon  which  to  spend  a  little  time, 
because  it  did  his  mind  good. 

Metternich  read  for  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  before  retiring,  choosing  dis- 
coveries, travels,  and  simple  narratives— something  apart  from  his  business. 

Plutarch  tells  how  Brutus  used  to  read  far  into  the  third  watch,  and  Shakes- 
peare depicts  him  as  reading  the  evening  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Philippi. 

Napoleon,  in  all  his  marching,  had  books  forwarded  from  Paris  by  his  agents. 

Garfield  found  in  books  a  relaxation  from  military  duties  and  congressional 
tasks.  When  half  through  his  college  course,  he  suffered  from  mental  dyspepsia. 
Moderate  novel  reading  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy.    Its  recreation  cured  him. 

Gladstone  returning  home  after  his  political  decapitation,  is  found  reading 
Dante  under  a  tree. 

Napolean  III.  read  Bulwer's  Last  of  the  Barons  the  night  before  his  surren- 
der to  the  Germans. 

Dr.  Holmes  often  reads  "pillow-soothing  authors"  for  a  half  hour  or  so 
before  retiring,  to  bring  in  easy  going,  placid  thoughts. 

Men  value  its  influence,  Robert  Collyer  thinks  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Gibbon  **  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  glory  of  the  Indies." 

Fenelon  would  not  accept  all  the  crowns  of  the  world  in  its  place. 

Macauley  "  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a  garret,  with  plenty  of  books, 
than  a  king  who  did  not  love  reading." 

When  one  sees  the  power  of  books,  he  feels  like  repeating  with  Charles 
Lamb,  **  Grace  before  reading,"  not  "  Grace  before  eating."— -^wm<:a«  Teacher, 
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Mute  Teachers. 

BY  WILLIAM  M.    THAYER. 

A  gentlemen  stood  before  the  statue  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  City  Hall  Square, 
Boston,  telling  his  young  son  by  his  side  how  the  printer  boy  became  the  re- 
nowned statesman  and  philiposopher.  When  the  father  completed  his  story, 
his  son  inquired,  "What  was  this  statute  erected  for?"  Many  fathers  would 
have  treated  the  inquiry  as  too  puerile  to  be  answered.  Many  others  would  have 
replied,  **  It  was  erected  in  honor  of  his  memory."  But  this  wise  father  answered  • 
"That  statue  is  a  teacher  for  you  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  living.  It  tells  you  of 
a  great  and  good  man  who  was  once  a  poor  boy  like  yourself,  who  worked  his 
way  upward  and  onward  until  he  helped  to  establish  our  republic.  I  think  of 
his  industry,  economy,  honesty,  and  perseverance,  when  I  look  up  into  his  bronze 
face,  and  I  am  inspired  thereby  to  strive  to  be  a  nobler  and  'more  useful  man. 
And  such  should  be  its  influence  on  you  and  all  the  boys  who  see  it." 

Did  not  this  father  open  a  new  text- book  for  his  son  ?  How  many  Boston 
boys  have  passed  and  repassed,  again  and  again,  the  statues  of  Franklin,  Web- 
ster, Mann,  Andrew  and  others,  thinking  only,  and  perhaps  being  told  only,  that 
they  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead.  As  if  it  were  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dead  that  these  memorials  exist !  What  do  Franklin  or  Webster 
care  for  a  statue,  whether  in  bronze  or  granite  ?  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
them  whether  admiring  friends  carve  them  in  brass  or  in  marble  ?  Their  careers 
are  ended ;  they  are  dead.  Though  dead,  they  still  speak ;  their  careers  are  not 
dead ;  and  their  statues  are  designed  to  keep  their  deeds  fresh  before  the  living. 
Even  looking  into  their  sightless  eyes  and  gazing  upon  their  cold,  mute  lips,  be  - 
comes  life  and  history  to  the  beholder.  They  live  in  deed  again.  Set  up  along  the 
busy  marts,  they  interrupt  the  rushing,  rapid  current  of  business,  and  compel  men 
to  think  of  noble  examples.  Like  interjections  thrown  into  composition,  they  break 
up  monotous  things  and  arrest  attention.  Teachers,  indeed — the  highest  use  to 
which  a  good  or  great  dead  man*s  life  c^n  be  put ! 

Here  is  a  good  school  for  our  young  people.  If  they  will  but  look  upon  our 
statues  in  public  places  as  public  teachers,  they  will  really  be  in  school  when 
they  are  out  of  school.  It  is  not  lost  time  to  study  biography  by  the  way- side. 
Lives  that  are  worth  living  are  worth  repeating ;  an4  a  statue  repeats  such  a  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  sculpture  becomes  the  hand-maid  of  religion  and  education.-^ 
The  American  School, 


A  Pedagogical  Exegesis. 

I.  A  child  is  inquisitive.  It  is  forever  asking  questions  and  will  not  rest 
satisfied  until  it  has  an  answer.  The  answer  often  stimulates  further  questioning. 
This  is  evidently  natural.  Let  us,  as  teachers,  then,  not  only  allow,  but  ourselves 
follow  God's  plan  and  ask  much  ;  of  God  himself,  of  our  superiors,  of  books — 
that  is,  let  us  look  closely,  and  constantly  question  why  the  statements  are  made ; 
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of  things,  that  is,  let  us  cultivate  our  sense  of  perception ;  lastly,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves much,  for  by  self-examination  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  igno- 
rance and  this  is  wisdom,  the  mother  of  all  knowledge. 

2.  Memory  is  two-fold — retentive  and  reproductive.  We  could  not  know  even 
what  our  senses  teach  us  if  we  did  not  retain  former  impressions.  To  be  sure 
then  that  we  may  retain  we  must  grasp  the  perception  or  conception  fully,  clearly, 
and  exactly ;  and  this  can  b^done  only  by  vivid  attention.  We  must  then  link  it 
with  other  impressions,  if  we  would  wish,  at  any  future  time,  to  recall  it  readily. 
Of  what  use  were  it  to  retain,  if  we  could  not  reproduce  the  matter  retained  ? 
Let  us,  then,  not  only  cultivate  the  power  of  close  attention,  so  that  a  lasting  im- 
pression may  be  made,  but  let  us  also  constantly  recall  and  review,  so  that 
memory  may  become  both  tenacious  and  ready. 

3.  Much  asking,  much  investigation,  will  gain  knowledge  for  us  ;  vivid  con- 
ceptions will  help  us  retain,  and  constant  reproduction  will  equip  us  with  ready 
weapons  for  further  intellectual  struggles.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  undertake 
to  teach  others,  we  teach  ourselves  in  the  best  possible  way ;  for  we  will  wish  to 
be  correct  in  our  teaching  and  this  will  renew  our  attention,  deepen  our  investiga- 
tion, and  quicken  our  comprehension.  The  responsibility  will  give  the  matter 
more  importance  and  compel  us  to  become  learners  in  our  efforts  to  make  others 
learn.  Let  us,  then,  teach  others  what  we  know.  If  we  can  make  it  clear  to  them, 
we  may  be  sure  it  is  clear  to  us. — E.  D,  Shimer. 


Notes. 

The  Caspian  sea  lies  85  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  sea,  and  is  the 
greatest  body  of  water  in  the  world  lying  below  the  sea  level.  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  this  fact,  but  for  the  changes  that  have  occured  in  its  level.  About 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of  the  sea  stood  85  feet 
above  its  present  horizon,  and,  of  course,  spread  over  a  vastly  more  extensive  area 
than  at  present  The  Russian  Geographical  Society  has  printed  a  treatise,  written 
by  N.  M.  Philipof,  on  these  remarkable  changes  of  level.  Since  the  early  part 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  general  and  gradual  decline  of  the  level  of  the  sea  has 
taken  place.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  there  appear  to  have  been  a 
few  periods  when  the  level  rose.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  has  been  a  fall,  but  since  1865,  judging  from  recent  observations,  the  level 
has  been  higher.  Lieut.  Sokolof,  a  naval  officer,  while  working  in  the  Caspian 
region,  from  1843  to  1848,  collected  much  information.  He  found  that  in  the 
present  century  the  level  had  steadily  fallen,  just  as  in  the  last  century  it  had  risen^ 
causing  great  apprehension  among  the  inhabitants  of  an  inundation  and  giving 
rise  to  the  belief  in  periodical  variations  every  thirteen  years.  Lerch,  while  in 
Baku,  in  1734  and  1747,  found  submerged  buildings  which  had  stood  on  dry  land 
thirty  years  before,  and  he  mentions  a  saying  of  the  Persians  that  the  sea  rose 
and  fell  alternately  every  thirty  years.  Mr.  Philipof  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  whole  question.  Inquiring  into  the  causes  of  these  changes  of  level,  he  finds 
a  variety  of  influences  at  work,  such  as  wind  driving  the  water  towards  certain 
coasts,  temperature  of  the  air  causing  in  summer  evaporation  and  consequent 
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fall  in  level  and  in  winter  cold  producing  a  rise  in  level.  Rivers,  rain  and  earth- 
quakes are  also  among  the  active  agencies,  causing  fluctuations  from  month  to 
month  and  from  day  to  day. — Goldihwaites' s  Geographical  Magazine, 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS.* 

1.  Good  teachers  continually  improve ;  and  when  they  cease  to  grow,  their 
usefulness  soon  ends.  * 

2.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  should  have  anything  at  school  that  would 
detract  from  school  work. 

3.  Avoid  much  speaking  and  loud  talking. 

4.  Order  can  better  be  secured  by  quiet  and  coolness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  than  by  impatience  and  excitement. 

5.  True  order  is  that  which  is  maintained  by  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

6.  In  discipline,  be  uniform  and  consistent ;  teaching  by  example  more  than 
precept. 

7.  A  silent  teacher  makes  a  silent  school. 

8.  Begin  and  change  exercises  in  silence  and  in  order.  It  is  always  better  to 
sacrifice  a  few  moments  than  good  order. 

9.  Study  the  character,  disposition,  and  peculiarities  of  the  pupils,  and  adapt 
the  course  of  teaching  and  discipline  to  them. 

10.  In  giving  orders,  signs  are  generally  preferable  to  words. 

There  are  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  that  all  human  beings  born  into  the  community  should 
acquire  during  childhood.  If  their  parents  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have 
the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a 
double  breach  of  duty— toward  the  children  themselves,  and  toward  the  members 
of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  and  want  of  education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  allowable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  government  to  impose  on  parents 
the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary  instruction  to  children.  This,  however, 
can  not  fairly  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction 
shall  be  always  accessible  to  them  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  trifiying  expense. — 
John  Stuart  Mill, 

General  education  is  a  debt  due  from  property  to  citizens.  Government  can 
do  much  for  the  betterment  of  economic,  moral  and  social  conditions,  without 
attacking  the  rights  of  property  or  becoming  dangerously  paternal.  Property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  rights.  Limiting  the  government  strictly  to  the  admin- 
istration of  civil  and  criminal  justice  is  pushed  to  dangerous  extremes  when  it 
permits  parents  to  choose  illiteracy  for  their  children.  The  maximum  of  edu- 
cation gives  minimum  of  government  and  maximum  of  liberty.  De  Tocqueville 
said  :  **The  greatest  despotism  is  an  untaught  public  sentiment."  The  Talmud 
says  the  world  is  saved  by  the  breath  of  school  children. 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  self-preservation,  and  the  noblest  function 
of  statehood  is  to  develop  and  use  to  the  maximum  degree  the  brain-power  of 

Selected  by  John  Akels,  Principal  Second  Intermediate  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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the  country.  In  the  use  or  non-use  of  this  intellectual  power  lies  the  difference 
betwixt  nations  and  epochs.  The  proportion  of  well-taught  children  to  the 
population  is  the  measure  of  the  civilization  of  that  people.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Our  rights  are  not  dependent  on  birth,  race,  color,  social 
condition,  or  any  mere  accidents.  Our  institutions  open  the  prizes  of  life  to  the 
competition  of  all,  and  true  republican  equality  is  the  equal  opportunity  of  every 
citizen  to  promote  his  own  self-elevation  without  any  drawback  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  government,  or  without  any  special  benefit  or  privilege  conferred  on 
him  to  the  detriment  of  others.  Conditions  of  life  may  vary  greatly,  but  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  treated  him 
unfairly,  or  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Education  should  therefore  be  given 
to  all,  and  to  let  a  child  grow  up  in  ignorance  is  treason  to  the  State,  to  humanity, 
to  God. — Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

New  England  early  adopted  and  has  constantly  maintained  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance  or  to 
charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction  we  hold  every 
man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the 
question  whether  he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police, 
by  which  property  and  life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured. — Daniel 
Webster. 

One  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  a  successful  teacher  is  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment. It  is  quick  to  see,  and  the  rogues  of  a  class  would  not  be  able  to  get  up 
much  of  a  carnival  with  a  teacher  of  this  temperament  at  the  desk.  It  is  not 
slow  to  apprehend,  and  so  inspires  confidence  and  gives  to  the  children  a  feeling 
that  the  teacher  is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed.  But  it  has  its  danger.  Such  a 
temperament  unless  balanced  by  a  pretty  large  fund  of  good  sense  is  very  apt  to 
lead  to  a  critical,  even  scolding  habit.  The  teacher  complains  of  the  children  who 
ate  promoted  to  her  from  the  class  below.  They  have  been  poorly  prepared  in 
this,  that,  or  the  other  study ;  they  are  dull  and  indifferent  to  their  work,  all  because 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  teacher  from  whom  they  came.  Rules  and  regulations 
fret  her.  She  magnifies  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  little  ones  before  her ; 
in  short,  although  she  governs  and  controls,  she  makes  herself  uncomfortable 
and  also  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  There  are  too  many  teachers 
in  our  school-rooms  with  such  temperaments  leading  them  astray.  The  most 
wholesome  advice  that  can  be  given  to  them  is  to  accept  without  fretting  the 
conditions  as  they  find  them ;  to  remember,  too,  that  their  duty  is  to  do  the  best 
they  can  under  these  conditions,  leaving  the  responsibility  and  the  results  with 
those  in  whose  hands  legislation  has  placed  them. — Popular  Educator. 

It  is  the  unconcious  influence  of  the  teacher  (at  the  moments  when  she  does 
not  suppose  herself  to  have  an  influence)  which,  after  all,  most  profoundly  affects 
the  life  of  the  pupils.  No  one  can  send  forth  good  and  pure  influence  by  sud- 
denly willing  to  do  so.  It  must  be  in  the  daily  life— in  the  character— before  it 
can  go  out  upon  the  young. 

We  must  go  into  the  school-room  with  a  great  love  for  our  work  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  have  others  know  what  we  know.    Children  catch  inspiration  from 
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the  earnest  teacher.  Their  minds  are  stirred  up  to  action.  In  the  quick  gesture^ 
the  animated  voice,  the  sparkling  eye,  there  is  niag^c  that  cannot  be  resisted. 
Teachers,  don't  go  to  sleep  in  the  school-room.  Don't  drawl  and  dawdle. 
Cultivate  life,  energy,  snap.  Don't  be  afraid  to  have  enthusiasm. — South- 
western  Journal, 

The  preservation  of  the  means  of  knowledge  among  the  lowest  ranks  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  public  than  all  the  property  of  all  the  rich  men  in  the 
country, —John  Adams. 

A  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful  form  ;  it  gives  higher  pleasure 
than  statues  and  pictures.     It  is  the  finest  of  the  arts. — Emerson, 

The  nearer  the  teacher  can  approach  to  the  genuine  work  and  duties  of  an 
intelligent,  conscientious  mother  the  more  successful  will  be  her  wqrk  in  the 
school- room. 


EDITOftlAL. 

The  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  the  present  year 
is  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  July  next,  and  will,, 
on  this  occasion,  be  of  an  International  character.  The  meeting  promises  to  be  the 
Urgest  and  most  important  yet  held  by  the  Association,  as  it  will  probably  be 
attended  by  some  fifteen  thousand  of  those  actively  engaged  in  educational 
matters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Toronto,  the  place  of  meeting,  is  a  beautiful  city  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand population,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  is  located  on  a 
gentle  slope  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  only  forty  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  most  romantic  part  of  North  America. 

The  most*  complete  arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  local  committees 
for  the  reception,  accommodation,  and  entertainment  of  delegates  and  visitors  to 
the  Convention. 

The  Railway  Companies  throughout  the  Union  and  Canada  have  agreed  ta 
grant  return  tickets  to  Toronto  for  one  fare,  plus  I2.00,  the  membership  fee  to  the 
Association,  the  railway  tickets  from  distant  points  being  good  for  return  until 
September.  Special  cheap  excursions  will  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those 
attending  the  Convention  to  points  on  the  great  Lakes,  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  through  the  Thousand  Islands  and  Rapids,  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts,  the  White  Mountains,  and  all  other  points  of  interest,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south. 

A  great  exhibition  of  school  work  and  school  supplies,  etc.,  will  take  place 
in  connection  with  the  Convention,  and  many  other  features  that  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  visitors. 

Rates  of  board  at  hotels  range  from  I3.00  per  day  down  to  |i.oo  per  day,  and 
in  private  houses  from  |i.oo  per  day  to  $4.00  per  week.  Those  intending  to  re- 
main in  the  city  or  neighborhood  Tor  several  weeks  can  obtain  first-class  board  in 
good  localities  for  from  $4.00  to  |6.oo  per  week,  and  at  the  many  summer  resorts 
on  the  Lake  shore. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows,  viz : 
Messers.  W.  R.  Garrett,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  James  H.  Canfield,  First 
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Vice-President.  Lawrence,  Kansas ;  E.  H.  Cook,  Secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J; ;  T.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  and  N.  A.  Calkins,  Chair- 
man of  Trustees,  New  York  City. 

The  official  bulletin,  or  programme,  of  each  day's  proceedings  during  the 
meeting,  officers  of  the  Association,  railway  arrangements,  special  excursions, 
hotels  and  rates,  summer  resorts,  and  all  other  information  of  advantage  to  those 
who  propose  attending  the  Convention  will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of 
March  and  will  be  sent  to  all  State  Managers,  and  to  others  who  desire  to  procure 
the  same,  on  their  dropping  a  post  card  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Huges,  Chairman,  or  Mr. 
H.J.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  MEMOIR.  The  Story  of  his  Life  Written  by  his 
Wife  A  Monument  of  Historic  Literature  and  Wifely  Devotion. »  New  Lights 
Thrown  upon  Dark  Places.  The  History  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Biogra- 
phy of  its  Great  Leader. 

"The  Memoir  of  Jefferson  Davis,'*  by  his  wife,  published  in  two  volumes  by 
Belford  Company,  New  York,  is  more  than  the  mere  story  of  a  man's  life,  even 
though  that  man  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent  figure  of  the  remarkable 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  heart  and  head  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  representative  of  those  principles  to  uphold  which  the  South 
fought  for  four  years  in  one  of  the  bitterest  struggles  of  modern  times,  and 
these  volumes,  which  tell  the  story  of  his  career,  form  also  the  most  perfect 
history  of  the  Southern  States,  the  most  complete  exposition  of  their  political 
and  social  status,  which  has  ever  been  published.  Before  his  death  Jefferson 
Davis  contemplated  an  autobiography  which  should  place  his  career,  his  'char- 
acter, and  his  public  acts  before  the  world  in  their  true  light.  He  prepared 
many  notes  and  memoranda,  collected  many  letters  and  documents,  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  work  when  it  was  cut  short  by  his  death.  He  left  it, 
however,  in  such  shape  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  enabled  to  proceed  with  and  com- 
plete the  undertaking  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  her  husband.  The  work  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  largely  autobiographical,  and  Mrs.  Davis  has  wisely  made 
use  of  Mr.  Davis's  own  letters  or  memoranda  wherever  the  scope  and  aim  of 
the  work  would  best  be  furthered  thereby.  But  her  own  part  of  the  two  large 
volumes  is  a  splendid  performance,  proving  the  possession  of  rare  historic 
genius,  discrimination,  and  literary  and  editorial  powers,  not  only  altogether 
exceptional  among  women,  but  remarkable  even  among  trained  biographers. 

Volume  1  includes  the  period  of  Mr.  Davis's  life  up  to  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate.    A  comprehensive  sketch  of  his  ancestry  and  boyhood  is  given . 

Volume  II  of  the  **  Memoir  "  continues  the  story  of  Mr.  Davis's  career  after 
bis  resignation  from  the  Senate  and  his  return  to  Mississippi,  and  includes  the 
momentous  period  of  his  presidential  incumbency,  the  Civil  War,  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and  closes  with  his  death.  This  volume  is  rich  in  autobiographical 
material,  Mr.  Davis's  letters,  official  documents,  orders  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  other  matter  of  especial  historical 
value  as  coming  from  Mr.  Davis's  own  hand.  Mrs.  Davis  has  wisely  elaborated 
this  portion  of  the  "  Memoir,"  and  has  collected  an  immense  mass  of  data  from 
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sources  hitherto  unsuspected.  It  is  this  volume  especially  which  will  command 
universal  attention  and  no  doubt  occasion  much  controversy,  inasmuch  as  many 
actors  in  the  great  drama  on  both. sides  are  set  in  a  new  and  frequently  unfavor- 
able light.  In  this  particular  Mrs.  Davis  has  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  her 
husband's  memory  and  to  herself  as  a  historian  to  **  nothing  extenuate  and  set 
down  naught  in  malice'*;  and  however  hot  the  controversy  this  volume  may 
cause,  in  the  end  it  can  only  work  for  good  as  violent  thunder-storms  clear  the  air. 
Whatever  may  be  the  politics  or  sectional  feeling  of  those  who  read  these 
remarkable  volumes,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  their  historical  value,  or 
as  to  the  impress  they  must  make  upon  the  literature  of  the  century.  While  it 
cannot  be  hoped  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  struggle  have  wholly 
vanished,  during  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  echoes  of 
the  last  cannon-shot  died  away,  sufficient  cool  judgment  has  supervened  to 
admit  of  this  " Memoir*'  being  received  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
story  of  our  great  and  now  permanently  cemented  Union. 

APPLETON'S  SCHOOL  PHYSICS.  Embracing  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
researches  in  the  several  departments  of  Natural  Philo.sophy.  By  John  D. 
Quackenbos,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Columbia  College ;  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Ph.  D., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  Francis  E.  Nipher,  A.  M.,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis ;  Silas  W.  Holman,  S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Francis  B.  Crocker,  E.  M.,  Columbia  College.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  |i.2o. 

From  the  array  of  names  which  adorn  the  title-page  of  this  work  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  its  matter  something  more  elaborate  and  thorough 
than  is  usually  found  in  school  text-books,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  authors  not  to  teach  results  merely,  but  to  show  how  these  results 
have  been  reached,  as  well  as  what  practical  use  is  made  of  them,  and  thus  to 
inspire  the  learner  with  enthusiasm  in  his  work  of  questioning  nature.  Prece- 
dence is  everywhere  given  to  the  practical.  Even  the  simplest  tools  are  shown 
to  be  machines  or  devices  by  which  energy  of  some  form  is  made  to  do  ^ork 
useful  to  man. 

The  division  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  The  sections  on  motion,  energy, 
force,  the  properties  and  constitution  of  matter,  solids,  liquids,  gases,  and 
mechanics  proper,  were  prepared  by  Professor  Holman ;  those  on  heat,  light, 
frictional  and  voltaic  electricity  by  Professor  Nipher.  Professor  Mayer  furnished 
the  chapter  on  sound ;  and  Professor  Crocker  the  sections  relating  to  ma£:netism 
and  the  practical  applications  of  electricity,  while  Professor  Quackenbos  edited 
the  volume. 

It  is  believed  that  the  many  valuable  features  of  this  book  must  recommend 
it  to  teachers  as  a  singularly  practical  and  authoritative  text-book  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  the  mechanical  part  is  just 
what  we  would  expect  from  the. press  of  the  Appletons. 

ADVANCED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  For  Use  in  Higher 
Grammar  Classes.  By  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Pubyc  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Professor  Maxwell,  in  this  his  latest  work,  fully  sustains  his  reputation  as  a 
maker  of  text-books,  and  we  are  sure  his  grammar  will  take  rank  with  the  very 
best  works  on  the  subject  yet  published.  His  treatment  of  syntax  is  full  and 
satisfactory,  covering  seventy-five  pages.  We  notice  that  he  endorses  the  use  of 
the  prepositional  phrase  as  predicate  complement— a  view  which  has  been 
strongly  opposed  in  some  quarters.    We  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Maxwell. 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGLIERE.  Comedie  en  quatre  actes.  Par 
Jules  Sandeau.  With  an  Introduction  and  English  Notes.  By  F.  M.  Warren, 
Ph.  D.,  Associate  in  Modern  Languages  in  the  Johns-Hopkins  University. 
Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Boston:  l5.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
Mailing  price,  25  cents. 

The  introduction  contains  quite  an  extended  notice  of  Sandeau 's  life  and 
works,  and  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  relation  of  his  novel  of  the  same 
name  to  the  play.  This  play  is  recommended  for  the  courses  preparatory  to  the 
New  England  colleges,  and  the  editor  has  this  fact  in  mind  in  making  up  his 
notes.  In  deciding  on  the  general  nature  and  scope  of  the  commentary,  he  has 
been  influenced  by  Mr.  Grandgent,  whose  synopsis  of  the  French  and  German 
Instruction  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  he  warmly  commends.  The  editor 
believes  that  the  text  and  its  translation  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  student  as 
a  piece  of  literature.  Most  of  our  French  and  German  texts  are  of  high  literary 
grade,  and  students  ought  to  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  thought  and  the  style* 
This  he  has  aimed  to  do,  and  we  think  successfully. 

A  PRIMER  OF  ETHICS.  Edited  by  Benjamin  B.  Comegys,  author  of  "Talks 
with  Boys  and  Girls,"  '*  Beginning  Life*,**  etc.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company.    Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Jacob  Abbott's  "  The  RoUo  Code  of  Morals,"  and 
is  prepared  by  permission  of  his  family  and  publishers.  The  work  of  the  editor 
has  been  largely  that  of  abbreviation  and  adaptation ;  but  some  chapters  have 
been  omitted  and  some  new  ones  added.  The  book  covers,  though  briefly,  the 
whole  range  of  duties.  Each  chapter  is  introduced  with  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  duty  to  be  enforced  and  is  closed  with  a  series  of  appropriate  questions  on 
the  text.  If  we  are  to  teach  morals  through  regularly  prepared  text-books  this 
primer  will  be  found  helpful. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS.  By  Fenelon.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Kate  Lupton,  M.  A.  (Vanderbilt  University.)  Boston:  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  55  cents. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  to  commend.  The  style  is  beautiful.  We 
remember  how,  in  our  boyhood,  we  were  charmed  by  the  Telemache  of  the  same 
author.  Valuable  advice  is  given  for  the  training  of  girls,  and  seed  truths  are 
plainly  stated.  But  its  religious  views  are  those  of  the  Romanists,  and  are, 
therefore,  distasteful  and  unacceptable  to  Protestants. 

THE  READER'S  GUIDE  IN  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE.  Being  a  classified  bibliography— American,  English,  French 
and  German — with  descriptive  notes,  author,  title  and  subject  index,  courses 
of  reading,  college  courses,  etc.  Edited  by  R.  R.  Bowker  and  George  lies. 
New  York :  The  Society  for  Political  Education.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  Pub- 
lishing Agents.     Price  in  cloth,  $1 ;  in  paper,  50  cents. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Guide  is  the  descriptive  and  critical  notes  appended 
to  its  principal  titles.  The  little  volume  photographs  in  a  most  interesting  way 
every  existing  means  of  education  in  American  cititzenship,  and  it  will  serve 
to  advance  that  education  by  giving  it  trustworthy  guidance. 

THE  ENCHANTED  WOOD.  A  Juvenile  Operetta,  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Public 
Schools  and  Other  Entertainments.  Libretto  by  Fannie  E.  Newberry.  Music 
by  T.  Martin  Towne.  Published  by  S.  W.  Straub  &  Co. ,  Chicago.    Price  35  cts. 

The  story  of  "The  Enchanted  Wood"  is  very  fascinating,  and  the  music  is 
delightful.    Among  the  leading  characters  are:  Fairy  Queen,  Mother  Goose^ 
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School  Teacher,  Miss  Moffit,  Mistress  Mary,  Bopeep,  Simple  Simon,  Boy  Blue, 
Jack  Homer,  Captain  of  Police,  Fairies,  etc.  The  costumes  and  stage  prop- 
erties are  very  taking,  yet  inexpensive  and  easily  gotten  up.  The  time  of  per- 
formance is  about  an  hour  an  a  quarter.  It  can  be  produced  with  fifteen  people, 
but  more  make  it  better. 

SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA  AND  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY.  An  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  and  wonderful  development  of 
Southwest  Virginia  and  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  a  history  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  and  Shenandoah  Valley  railroads,  and  sketches  of  the  princir 
pal  cities  and  towns  instrumental  in  the  progress  of  these  sections.  By 
Thomas  Bruce,  author  of  '*  Historical  Sketch  of  Roanoke,"  **  Sketch  of 
Radford."  etc.    Richmond,  Va.:  J.  L.  Hill  Publishing  Company. 

One  almost  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  after  read- 
ing the  historical  Siccount  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Virginia  and 
the  material  progress  made  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  the  sections  treated 
of  in  this  book.  Surely  "fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  the  truth  is  wonder- 
ful, Mr.  Bruce  has  done  his  work  con  atnore^  and  his  last  venture  in  the  realm 
of  literature  will  add  to  his  well-earned  fame  as  an  author  ;  and,  we  doubt  not, 
will  largely  advance  the  ^*  boom  "  in  which  these  sections,  and  indeed  the  whole 
State  is  now  rejoicing. 

We  have  received  the  "Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion," Atlanta,  Ga.  Year  Ending  December  31,  1890.  It  makes  a  magnificent 
exhibit  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  "Queen  City  of  the  South,"  and 
reflects  credit  upon  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  its  citizens. 

The  enumeration  of  school  population  is  12,794 ;  total  enrollment  for  the  year, 
8,413.  Of  these,  63%  were  in  the  high  schools  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls); 
5,402  in  grammar  schools  for  whites,  2,373  for  colored.  Expended  for  public 
schools,  $137,529.70.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  1334,895.00.  Where 
can  a  better  showing  be  made  ?  The  report  contains  many  other  interesting 
statistics  which  we  may  refer  to  hereafter. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Some  years  ago  while  prosecuting  investigations  along  scientific  lines,  which 
resulted  in  a  number  of  publications  in  English  and  in  German,  Professor  Gore, 
of  the  Columbian  University,  experienced  in  reading  technical  German  those 
difficulties  which  usually  come  to  students  who  have  studied  only  literary  Ger- 
man. In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  aid  for  acquiring  proficiency  to  the  former 
style,  he  decided  to  prepare  a  handbook  for  technical  German,  and  during 
repeated  residences  in  Germany  he  collected  material.  In  the  light  of  this  ex- 
perience he  has  prepared  a  "German  Science  Reader,"  which  will  be  issued  next 
month  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  will  contain  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction of  technical  German,  followed  by  a  carefully  graded  collection  of  short 
essays  on  all  branches  of  science,  with  elaborate  notes,  and  a  complete  vocabulary 
of  scientific  words.  In  manuscript  this  work  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
most  experienced  teachers. 

An  especially  interesting  programme  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer  has 
been  planned  by  the  Bible  Institute  at  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  Moody  is  president. 
About  the  middle  of  April  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Moorehead,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  whose 
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scholarship  and  ability  as  a  Bible  teacher  are  well  known,  begins  a  three  months' 
course  of  lectures.  Rev.  James  Stalker,  whose  life  of  Christ  is  familiar  to  Bible 
students,  will  be  at  the  Institute  a  few  days  in  May.  In  July  and  August  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  of  Regent  Park  Chapel,  London,  will  be  the  leading  lecturer.  Mr. 
Meyer's  personal  work  among  the  poor  of  England  has  fitted  him  to  be  a  compe- 
tent authority  on  work  among  the  masses,  and  his  books  on  spiritual  themes  are 
among  the  most  reliable  and  helpful  now  published. 

Three  Gospel  tents,  accommodating  variously  from  350  to  1000  people,  will 
be  located  in  neighborhoods  where  the  Gospel  is  sadly  needed,  and  placed  in  the 
charge  of  experienced  evangelists. 

Ministers,  evangelists,  missionaries,  lady  teachers,  and  christian  workers  of 
every  class,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  best  plans  and  methods  along 
aggressive  lines  in  these  tents,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  mission  work  con- 
nected with  the  Institute.  Morning^  are  spent  in  the  class-room,  and  afternoons 
and  evenings  occupied  with  study  and  personal  efforts  among  the  unconverted. 

The  entire  course  covers  two  years,  but  the  school  is  open  the  year  round 
and  students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  stay  as  long  as  convenient.  Four  dollars 
per  week  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  in  the  Men's  Department,  and  in  the 
Ladies'  Department  the  cost  of  board  is  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week.  As 
far  as  possible  all  will  be  accommodated  in  the  Institute  buildings.  Those 
obliged  to  room  outside  will  find  the  cost  a  trifle  more.  No  charge  is  made  for 
tuition.  Any  who  desire  to  attend  should  write  at  once  to  the  Superintendent, 
R.  A.  Torrey,  80  W.  Pearson  street,  or  Mrs.  S.  B.  Capron,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ladies'  Department,  232  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  American  Commonwealth,  by  James  Bryce,  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar book  of  the  kind  ever  written,  is  announced,  in  a  cheap  edition,  by  Charles 
H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  price  is  I3 .00 —only  half  the  former  price  ;  the 
volumes  are  handsomely  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  and  con- 
tain many  tables  of  the  censis  of  1890.  This  low  price  now  renders  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  own  a  work  which  it  has  been  said  that  '*  every  American  should  read." 

The  February  number  (No  49)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
quarterly  during  the  present  school  year,  at  fifteen  cents  a  single  number,  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains  Part  I  of  Hans  Andersen's  Stories, 
newly  translated.  This  book  contains  eleven  stories,  among  which  are  the  Ugly 
Duckling,  the  Princess  on  the  Pea,  the  Little  Match-Girl,  and  the  Constant  Tin 
Soldier. 

The  publishers  have  felt  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  hitherto  to  the 
importance  of  bringing  to  children  of  the  lowest  reader  grades  as  good  literature 
as  has  been  supplied  for  the  higher  grades,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  have 
this  year  issued  the  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  especially  for  the 
Second  Reader  grade.  To  quote  from  the  interesting  account  of  Andersen  and 
his  work  in  the  preface  of  the  translator:  **It  is  this  nice  sympathy  held  by 
Andersen  with  the  peculiar  phase  of  childhood  which  makes  his  writings  so  em- 
inently fit  for  the  reading  of  children ;  in  entering  his  world  they  do  not  pass  out  of 
their  own,  but  enlarge  it ;  for  by  the  means  of  his  art  they  are  introduced  to  the 
larger  art  of  imaginative  literature." 

Nearly  every  number  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  contains  some  article  of 
special  interest  to  teachers.  In  the  April  number  will  be  found  an  interesting, 
instructive,  and  thoughtful  paper,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  entitled,  "  The  Muses  in 
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the  Common  School."  Miss  Burt  demonstrates  the  advantage  and  possibility  of 
introducing  even  the  youngest  children  to  the  best  literature  of  all  ages.  The 
illustrations  which  she  has  drawn  from  her  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  as  a  teacher  of  literature  in  the  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Normal 
School,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  indicate  that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  any  teacher  to  follow  the  plan  she  advocates.  Every  teacher 
of  reading  and  of  literature,  and  every  thoughtful  person  who  is  at  all  interested 
in  having  our  children  taught  in  a  logical  and  economical  way,  will  find  this  paper 
of  special  interesl. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  in  the  April  number  of  the 
**  Atlantic  "  may  be  mentioned  the  second  installment  of  the  **  Capture  of  Louis- 
burg  by  the  New  England  Militia,**  by  Francis  Parkman  ;  the  continuation  of 
"The House  of  Martha,**  by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  interesting  reviews  of  educa- 
tional books,  and  comments  on  the  new  books  of  the  month. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  will  have  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  April  number  of  **  Education  '*  on  *'  How  I  was  Educated.'*  Every 
teacher,  parent,  and  scholar  in  the  land  should  read  it.  **  Education  *'  ought  to  be 
in  every  city,  college,  village,  or  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  library  or 
reading-room.  Every  superintendent,  teacher,  and  friend  of  education  should 
take  it.  Is  it  in  your  library  ?  Do  you  know  its  merits  ?  Send  twenty  cents  for 
a  sample  copy ;  or,  thirty  cents  for  the  April  number.  Regular  price  fo.oo.  The 
articles  by  Dr.  A.  D. Mayo  on  "The  Children's  Opportunity  in  the  New  South," 
and  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  on  "  How  I  was  Educated,"  are  worth  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

If  you  are  not  now  taking  "  Education  "  we  will  send  it  to  you,  one  year^ 
for  I2.50.  Try  it.  Address  :  Publisher  **  Education,"  No.  30  Bromfield  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Magazines.   * 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  March  14th  and  21st  contain  : 
The  Paintings  of  Pompeii.  Wit  and  Pathos  in  Suetonius.  Three  Finnish  Scholars.  Tumerian 
Landscape — an  Arrestee!  Ait.  A  Ride  in  Kaflirland,  and  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Illustrations 
of  Animal  Life  in  Tennyson,  and  Ischia  and  its  Earthquake.  Life  in  the  London  Slums.  Statesmen 
of  Europe.  Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.  Our  Wittiest  Judge.  Wild  Beasts  and  Their  Wavs. 
Our  First  Cousins,  and  Some  Savage  Contributions  to  Civilization.  At  the  Regent  Street  Tussana's. 
The  South  African  Doctrine  of  Souls.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  Realism  and  Idealism.  For 
fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or'more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription 
price  (|8)  is  low  ;  while  for  $10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  $4  month  lies 
or  weeklies  with  Thr  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publish  ers. 

THE  CENTURY  for  April.  Contents :  Mona  Lisa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  frontispiece,  by  T.  Cole. 
Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.  Light,  by  R.  K.  Munkittrick. 
Poems  by  Charles  Henrv  Lliders  (died  January  21,  i8ji);  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  "There 
Were  Ninety  and  Mine,'' by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Fetishism  in  Congo  Land,  by  one  of  Stanley's 
pioneer  officers— E.  j .  Glave.  An  Inflated  Currency  Act,  by  David  Dodge.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(Italian  Old  Masters),  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  with  notes  and  engravings  by  T.  Cole.    Cold  Cheer  at 


Geograph 
of  April, 
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_„  phic  Society  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (1890).  by  Israel  C.  Russell.  The  Twenty-third 
of  April,  by  R.  W.  Gilder.  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  (conclusion),  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Herr  von  Striempfell's  Experiment,  by  Allan  McLane  Hamilton.  A  Race  Romance,  by  Maurice 
Thompson.  To  California  by  Panama  in  '49,  by  Julius  H.  Pratt.  The  Conc^uest  of  California,  by 
John  Charles  Fremont.  The  Official  Policy  for  the  Acquisition  of  California.  Hardships  of  the 
Isthmus  in  "40,  by  A.  C.  Ferris.  Spanish  Jealousy  of  Vancouver,  by  John  T.  Doyle.  The  Faith  Doctor 
(begun  in  February),  by  Edward  Eggleston.  And  After,  by  Arlo  Bates.  Wasnington  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.    Topics  of  the  Time.    Open  Letters.    Bric-a-orac. 

SCklBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  April.  Contents:  The  End  of  the  Voyage,  frontispiece.  Ocean 
Passenger  Travel,  by  John  H.  Gould  (being  the  first  article  of  the  series  upon  Ocean  Steamships). 
A  Kangaroo  Hunt,  by  Birge  Harrison.  Horace.  Book  I,  Ode  XXI— In  Honor  of  Diana  and  Apollo 
(Dr.  Philip  Francis's  Translation,  1831).  Gaspar  Nuflez  de  Arce,  by  Rollo  Ogden.  The  Meaning  ol 
the  Dakota  Outbreak,  by  Herbert  Welsh,  with  a  map  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation .  Spring  Song, 
by  Graham  R.  Tomson.    The  Phenix,  bj  Bliss  Perry.    What  is  Right  Handedness  ?  by  Thomas 
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Dwight,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Where  the  Ice  Never  Melts— 
The  Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Thetis  in  1880.  by  Robert  Gordon  Butler.  Jerry,  Part  Third,  Chapters 
XIIl-XIV  (begun  in  June,  1890;— to  be  concluded  in  May).  The  Relief  of  Captain  Nelson,  by  A.  J. 
Mounteney  Jephson,  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  Night,  by  Archibald  Lampman.  The 
Story  of  the  Fresh- Air  Fund,  by  Willard  Parsons.  The  Point  of  View :  Cloistral  Criticism— As  to 
the  Long-Engaged — The  Investigation  of  Crime. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  for  April.  Content :  Maidens  Choosing,  by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk.  Some  Familiar 
Letters  by  Horace  Greeley— II— edited  by  Joel  Benton.  The  Poet— The  Musician— The  Painter,  by 
Verilon  raull.  The  Elizabethan  Drama  and  the  Victorian  Novel,  by  T.  D.  Robb.  Yams  about 
Diamonds,  by  David  Graham  Adee.  A  Song  of  Changes,  by  E.  C  White.  Brevity  in  Fiction,  by 
Frederic  M.  Bird.  New  Africa,  by  Charles  Morris.  A  Plea  for  the  Ugly  Girls,  by  E.  F.  Andrews. 
With  the  Wits,  illustrated  by  leading  artists. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  for  April.  Contents:  Frontispiece.  Portrait  of  a  Child  by  Adriaen  Hanneman, 
(engraved  for  St.  Nicholas  by  T.  Johnson).  The  Gates  on  Grandfather's  Farm,  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote.  The  Little  Foot-Page  (verse),  by  Katherine  S.  Alcorn.  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford, 
chapters  XXI,  XXII,  XXIlT,  XXIV,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  The  Merrythought  (verse),  by  Mar- 
garet Johnson.  The  Boy  Settlers,  chapters  XII.  XIII,  by  Noah  Brooks.  A  Battle  (verse),  by  Richard 
E.  Burton.  The  Astrologer's  Niece  Marries,  by  Tudor  Jenks.  Jingle,  "A  Youth  in  the  Days  of 
Bean  Nash,"  by  Lee  Woodward.  My  Autograph-Book,  second  paper,  by  Edward  Livin^on 
Welles.  In  the  Nasturtium  Shop  (verse),  by  Valentine  Adams.  Star  Blossoms  (verse),  by  ^ssie 
Chandler.  Elfie's  Visit  to  Cloudland  and  the  Moon.  X,  XI,  XII,  by  Francis  V.  Austen.  April 
f verse),  by  Katherine  Pyle.  Busy  Comers  in  the  Orient,  by  Frank  Stiles  Woodmflf.  A  Great  Fight, 
by  L.  E.  R.  Charlie's  Shadows  and  their  Shadow  House,  by  Mattie  E.  Pettus.  An  Easter  Pro- 
cessional (verse),  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Lclter-box  (Head-piece  drawn  by 
A.  Brenon).    The  Riddle-box  (Illustrated). 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  April:  From  Freedom  to  Bondage,  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Ohio  River  (Illustrated),  by  Prof.  J.  F.  James.  Street- 
Cleaning  m  the  Large  Cities,  by  General  Emmons  Clark.  Training  for  Character  by  Prof.  Henri 
Marion.  What  Keeps  the  Bicycler  Upright  ?  (Illustrated),  by  C.  B.  Warring.  Professor  Huxley  on 
the  War-Path  (I),  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll!  Social  Changes  in  California,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
Notice  of  Dr.  Henry  T,  Schliemann  (with  portrait).  The  Badger  and  the  Fox  (Illustrated).  Race 
Influence  and  Disease,  by  Dr.  G.  Bernard  Hoffineister.  Scientific  Jotting  in  Egypt,  by  Dr.  H.  Car- 
rington  Bolton.  Whale-Catching  at  Point  Barrow,  by  John  Murdoch.  Sketch  of^  Daniel  G.  Brinton^ 
by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  (with  portrait).  Editor's  Table :  Koch's  Consumption-cure — Intellectual  Liberty. 
Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes.    Index  to  Volume  X  aXVIII. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  Contents:  United  States  Patent  System,  by  James  Shepard. 
Success,  by  Zitella  Cocke.  Canadian  Art  and  Artists,  by  W.  Blackburn  Harte.  Tne  University  of 
France,  by  W.  L.  Montague.  Morning  and  Evening  by  Sheila  Parker.  Personal  Recollections  of 
Schliemann,  by  Hon.  (.harles  K.  Tuckerman.  Later  History  of  Electricity,  by  C^orge  Herbert 
Stockbridge.  Winter  Birds  in  New  England,  by  Granville  B.  Putnam.  Hopedale  and  its  Founder, 
by  Lewis  G.  Wilson.  A  Stepmother  Elect,  by  Mary  L.  Adams.  The  Fates  and  the  Winds,  by 
Edward  Payson  Jackson.  A  Fair  Exchange  (if),  by  Dorothy  Prescott  A  Song  of  Two  Angels,  by 
Laura  E.  Richards.  Reminiscences  of  an  Egotist.  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America, 
by  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.  Where  are  Vinland  and  Norumbega?,  by  Alice  L.  Clark.  Editor's  Table. 
Omnibus. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  April.  Table  of  Contents:  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the 
English  People,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English,  Part  Three,  by  Prof. 
Winiam  Minto,  Nl.  A.  Life  in  Modem  England,  I,  by  J.  Ranken  Towse.  British  America,  by  Prof. 
A.  P.Coleman,  Ph.  D.  An  English  Sea-Rover^  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.  D.  Sunday  Readings, 
selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  The  Referendum  in  Switzerland,  by  J.  W.  Sullivan.  Studies  in  Astron- 
omy, VII.  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss  Dreaming,  by  Flavel  Scott  Mines.  Rochester,  '*  The  City  of 
Homes,,'  by  John  Dennis,  Jr.  What  the  World  Owes  to  the  Arts  of  Persia,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
The  French  in  the  United  States,  by  P.  F.  DeGoumay.  The  Ministerial  Tone,  by  Robert  McLean 
Cumnock.  The  Life  of  a  Naval  Apprentice,  by  John  R.  Spears.  The  Written  Examination  and 
Good  Literature,  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  Crispi's  Writings  and  Orations,  by  Sigmund  MUnz.  April 
Friends,  by  Emma  P.  Seaoury.  A  Symposium — Woman's  Suffrage,  Pro  and  Con — Pro :  Lucy  Stone, 
Frances  E.  Willard  ;  Con :  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Josephine  Henderson.  Woman  as  Scholar,  by  Kath- 
arine Lee  Bates.  How  to  Make  a  Wild  Garden,  by  Mary  Treat.  Woman's  World  in  London,  by 
Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell.  Saleswomen  and  Domestic  Service,  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys.  A 
Boston  Magician,  by  Anna  Churchell  Carey.  How  Marriage  Effects  a  Woman's  Wages  or  Business, 
by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL.B.  A  Cabinet  Afternoon,  by  Mrs.  Carl  Barus.  Evanescence,  by 
Nettie  J.  Hunt.    The  editorials  are  specially  timely,  and  the  department  work  unusually  full. 

TABLE  TALK.  April  Topics :  New  Menus  for  April,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Creole  Recipes,  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Saulsbury.  Housekeepers's  Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  The  Bread  of  the  Nations, 
by  E.  H.  B.  Esthetic  Sandwiches,  by  S.  T.  Sherman.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,  by 
Tillie  May  Forney.  Dinine  Here  and  There,  by  Howard  Paul.  Getting  Ready  for  Summer,  by 
Mrs.  Grayson.  How  One  Woman  Managed,  by  L.  E.  Chittenden.  Fashionable  Crazes,  by  Kate 
Catherwood.  Fashion  Inquiries,  by  Tillie  May  Fomey.  The  Kine's  Roses,  by  M.C.  M.  Louisiana 
Roses,  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Saulsbury.  Smiles  and  Tears,  a  Poem,  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  R.  "Come  Out,"  by 
Mrs.  A.  W.  D.  Capricious  Washington,  by  K.  B.  A  Little  Talk,  by  Eugenia  C.  Gillett.  Aprille, 
A  Poem,  by  William  Struthers.  April  Fool's  Day  at  Elmwood  Hill,  by  Carrie  May  Ashton.  A 
Woman's  Trip  South.    Atlanticward  (No.  2),  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  April  opens  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  dead  hero,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  : 
a  sketch  of  his  life  is  also  given.  In  the  Natural  History  department  is  an  attractive  illustratea 
article  on  Moths.  The  serial  story,  "  Well  Done,"  which  is  nearly  completed  in  this  number,  and 
the  beautiful  two-page  song,  "  The  Light  in  Mother's  Eyes,"  are  attractive  features.  Other^ood 
things  are:  "  How  America  was  Peopled,"  "  Moths  of  Pearl,"  "  The  Welsh  Mountains."  "Tea  Talks 
and  Tales."  The  Primary  department  is  particularly  bright  and  interesting.  The  illustrated  stories 
are:  "The  Little  Fagot  Gatherers,"  "  Baby  Rose,"  "  Grandma's  Girl,"  ''The  Home  of  the  Deer." 
The  Teacher's  department,  Social,  Question  page,  and  Reading  Circle  are  full  of  good  things. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  K  MASSEY,  Sup' i  Public  InsirucHon,     -    -    EdUor, 

J,  A.  McGIL  VRA  Y,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     -    Associaie  Editor, 


\Th»  Jbtfrnol  it  ««u  to  tntrjf  ObmU]f  SuperitUmdent  and  Dittriot  Olerk^  and  mutt  be  eor^/WUi/  prt$ervtd 
hv  ifum  <u  pvbtio  propertff  and  trantmitted  to  their  sucee*»or$  in  qffie€.\ 


PEABODY  INSTITUTES. 

Announcement  for  1891. 

BEDFORD  CITY— July  4th— 31st. 

Conductor — Mr.  E.  C.  Glass,  City   Superintendent  of  Schools, 
L)aichburg. 

INSTRUCTORS  : 

Mr.  John  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  of  the  State  Female  Normal 
School,  Psychology. 

Miss  C.   S.   Parrish,  State  Female    Normal    School,    Methods  in 
Arithmetic. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,  State  Female  Normal  School,  Methods  in 
United  States  History. 

Miss  Ida  Meyers,  Washington,  D.  C,  Language  in  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Strother,  Lynchburg,  Advanced  Receding. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Riddick,   Randolph  Macon  Academy,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

Mr.  D.  Warwick  Read,  New  London  Academy,  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  Louis  Schehlmann,  Lynchburg,  Vocal  Music. 

Qasses  may  also  be  formed  in  Civil  Government,  School  Manage- 
ment,  and  Geography. 

N.  D.  Hawkins,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bedford  City, 
in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 
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HAMPTON— July  8th— August  4th. 

Conductor— Prof.  Charles  H.  Winston,  Richmond  College. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Winston,  Advanced  Grammar^  Psychology^  and 
Elementary  Science, 

Mr.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  Portsmouth  High  School, 
Arithmetic  and  Physiology. 

Prof.  Hugh  S.  Bird,  Department  of  Pedagogics,  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Geography  and  Methods  of  Teaching, 

Miss  Mamie  T.  Meredith,  public  schools  of  Prince  Edward  county, 
History  and  Language  Lessons, 

Miss  Annie  Winston,  public  schools  of  Richmond  city,  Drawing, 
Primary  instruction  in  Music  will  be  provided. 
J.  M.  Willis,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hampton,  in  charge 
of  local  arrangements. 

HARRISONBURG— July  6th— 31st. 

Conductor — Mr.  George  R.  Pace,  Principal  of  Bellevue  School, 
Richmond. 

instructors: 

Mr.  George  R.  Pace,  Map  Draivingy  Grammatical  Analysis,  and 
Psychology, 

Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Staunton,  Arith- 
metic and  Technical  Grammar, 

Mr.  C.  E.  Barglebaugh,  Principal  Graded  School,  Harrisonburg, 
History^  Drawing,  and  Pedagogics, 

Miss  Virginia  Reynolds,  State  Female  Normal  School,  Primary 
Methods  and  Physiology, 

Miss  Loula  McKinney,  graduate  of  State  Female  Normal  School, 
English, 

Primary  instruction  in  Mtisic  will  be  provided. 

G.  H.  Hulvey,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bridgewater,  in 
charge  of  local  arrangements. 

For  Colored  Teachers. 
ALEXANDRIA  CITY— August  3d— 28th. 

Conductor — Professor  Richard  L.  Carne,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Alexandria. 
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instructors: 

Prof.  Richard  L.  Carne,  History,  Reading  and  Elocution^  Science  and 
Art  of  Teachings  and  School  Laws. 

Mr.  John  F.  Parker,  Alexandria  City  Schools,  Music  and  Pen- 
manship, 

Mr.  George  Stephens,  Jr.,  Richmond  City  Schools,  Geography,  Map- 
Drawing,  and  Spelling. 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Pinn,  Alexandria  City  Schools,  Arithmetic,  Grant' 
mar  and  Composition. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  Alexandria  City  Schools,  Drawing, 

A  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  be  provided. 

A  committee,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Carne,  will  have 
charge  of  local  arrangements. 

WEST  POINT— July  8th— August  4th. 

Conductor — Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  Lynchburg  City  Schools. 

instructors: 

Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  Mental  Philosophy ,  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Education,  and  School  Laws, 

Mr.  George  E.  Stephens,  Lynchburg  Schools,  Geography,  Natural 
Science,  and  Physiology, 

Mr.  W.  B.  F.  Thompson,  Henrico  County  Schools,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar  and  Composition,  History,  and  Map-Drawing, 

Miss  Kate  Randolph,  Richmond  City  Schools,  Penmanship,  Spellings 
Reading  and  Elocution,  Model  School, 

An  elementary  course  in  Drawing  will  be  provided. 

Joseph  H.  Gwathmey,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Beulahville, 
is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  and  will  be  assisted  by  a  committee  at 
West  Point. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 
Summer  Normal  School. 

PETERSBURG— June  i6lh— July  17th. 
Conductor — President  James  H.  Johnston. 
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instructors: 

Miss  Lucretia  L.  Campbell,  Reading  and  Writing, 

Miss  Addie  W.  Poindexter,  Grammar  and  History. 

Mrs.  Julia  Trent,  Music, 

Mrs.  Delia  I.  Hay  den,  Arithmetic  and  Geography, 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Model  SchooL 

Prof.  Walter  Johnson,  Arithmetic, 

Prof.  E.  D.  Scott,  Grammar  and  English  Literature, 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hayes,  United  States  and  General  History, 

Prof  James  M.  Colson,  Geography  and  Physiology, 

Prof.  D.  B.  Williams,  Pedagogics  and  History  of  Education, 

President  J.  H.  Johnston,  Psychology, 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  the  President  has 
arranged  a  special  course  of  such  lectures  as  will  be  helpful  to  teachers. 

Note — The  Central  Office  is  making  an  effort  to  induce  railroad 
authorities  to  grant  low  rates  of  transportation  to  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association,  the  Conference,  and  the  Institutes,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
make  such  rates  as  will  induce  school  officers  and  teachers  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

Reduced  rates  of  board,  &c.,  have  already  been  made,  and  these, 
with  other  details,  will  be  announced  by  circulars  to  teachers,  superinten- 
dents, and  trustees. 

Superintendents  are  urged  to  ascertain  the  names  of  teachers 
who  desire  to  attend  any  one  of  the  Institutes,  and  to  furnish  their  names 
and  post-offices  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  without 
delay.  Any  information  that  may  not  be  contained  in  circulars  can  be 
had  by  addressing  the  officers  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  as  herein 
announced. 

District  Clerks  are  urged  to  co-operate  with  superintendents 
in  this  good  work.  As  these  officers  are  often  brought  in  contact  with 
teachers,  and  are  in  frequent  communication  with  them,  we  expect  the 
clerks  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

All  Trustees  are  urged  to  influence  teachers  to  attend  Peabody 
Institutes  this  year.  Trustees  employ  teachers.  A  hint  from  employer 
to  employe  may  be  very  effective.  But  trustees  need  not  hesitate  to 
speak  very  plainly  to  teachers  on  this  subject. 

We  will  address  further  remarks  to  trustees,  by  special  circular  about 
May  I  St,  and  ask  their  careful  consideration  of  the  same 
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Letter  to  Railroad  Officials. — A  copy  of  the  following  commu- 
nication has  been  sent  to  the  authorities  of  each  of  the  railroads  operating 
in  the  State : 

A  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  and  a  Con- 
ference of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  the  State 
will  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  ist,  2d,  and  3d  next. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  these  meetings  are  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  secure  the  attendence  of  all  the  superintendents  (112),  and  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  They  are  confident  that  if 
the  authorities  of  railroad  companies  will  co-operate  by  extending  ch^ap 
rates  of  travel,  every  county  and  city  will  send  a  delegation  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  to  these  meetings.  To  that  end,  I  beg  to  ask  that 
you  will  give  us  the  lowest  rate  you  can  authorize  over  your  lines  in 
Virginia,  placing  tickets  on  sale  from  June  26th  to  July  ist,  inclusive,  and 
limiting  them  to  July  7th.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  agents 
authorized  to  grant  the  reduced  rate  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  to  be 
issued  by  this  Department. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trustees  we  are  able 
to  provide  summer  schools  for  training  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  paid  from  Peabody  funds,  and  incidental  expenses 
are  paid  by  special  appropriations  from  town  authorities,  with  subscrip- 
tions from  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  small,  and  their 
employment  is  confined  to  about  six  months  of  the  year.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  these  Institutes 
(though  they  are  free)  when  the  expenses  of  board,  travel,  &c.,  are  con- 
sidered. 

This  Department  is  making  special  efforts  this  year  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  attendence  upon  Institutes  to  the  minimum,  aud  desires  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of  railroad  authorities  in  the 
movement.    *    *    * 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  tickets  for  the  Institutes  placed  on  sale 
three  days  before  the  opening  of  each  Institute — ^sale  continued  during 
the  term  of  the  Institute,  and  tickets  limited  to  return  within  three  days 
after  the  close  of  each.  We  would  be  pleased,  also,  to  have  the  special 
rates  granted  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  to  be  issued  by  this  De- 
partment. 

Respectfully  soliciting,  for  the  cause  of  public  education,  the  appli- 
cation of  that  liberal  policy  which  railroad  authorities  have  pursued  in  the 
development  of  Virginia's  material  resources,  and  believing  the  manifes- 
tation of  that  spirit  towards  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  result  in  our  mutual  good,  I  am,  • 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 

State  Superintendent. 
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Conference  of  Superintendents. 

Bedford  City,  July  ist, .2nd,  and  3RD,  1891. 

As  announced  in  the  last  Journal,  we  propose  to  hold  a  Conference 
of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  at  the  same  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association.  As  the  time 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  changed  to  July  ist,  2d, 
and  3d,  we  have  decided  to  hold  the  Conference  at  that  time.  Superin- 
tendents will  please  note  the  change. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  following-named  counties  havei  complied 
with  the  request  made  in  the  March  Journal : 

Albemarle,  Appomattox,  Augusta,  Bath,  Bland,  Brunswick,  Carroll, 
Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Culpeper,  Dinwiddle,  Floyd,  Frederick,  Giles, 
Goochland,  Halifax,  Hanover.  Isle  of  Wight,  James  City,  King  George, 
Lancaster,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Montgomery,  Nansemond,  Norfolk, 
Nottoway,  Page,  Patrick,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Princess  Anne, 
Prince  William,  Rappahannock,  Russell,  Shenandoah,  Washington,  and 
Wise. 

We  return  thanks  to  the  Superintendents  of  these  counties  for 
cordial  expressions  of  their  approval  of  the  plans  for  the  Conference,  and 
for  indicating  their  purpose  to  attend.  But  we  wish  to  hear  from  every 
superintendent  on  the  subject. 

The  programme  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Public  Sentiment — How  can  it  be  educated  to  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  education,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  its 
development  abreast  with  the  progress  in  other  activities? 

2.  Peabody  Institutes — How  can  better  attendence  of  teachers  be 
secured  ? 

3.  State  Institutes — Why  they  should  be  provided  by  law. 

4.  Teachers*  Salaries — What  legislation  shall  be  recommended  to 
secure  more  prompt  payment? 

5.  "Arbor  Day." 

6.  Relation  of  the  Central  Office  to  Offices  of  County  Superintendent 
and  District  School  Trustee. 

7.  Miscellaneous. 

(a)  Multiplication  of  Schools. 

(^)  County  Institutes. 

(c)  Country  High  Schools. 

The  names  of  those  selected  to  prepare  papers  on  the  subjects  named 
above,  and  of  those  who  will  be  requested  to  discuss  the  same,  with  special 
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rates  of  transportation,  board,  &c.,  will  be  announced  by  circular.  We 
hope  no  superintendent  will  decline  to  take  the  part  assigned  him  in  this 
work.  All,  however,  are  urged  to  consider  these  topics  carefully,  and  to 
come  to  the  Conference  prepared  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 


State  Educational  Association. 

Meeting  to  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  ist,  2nd,  and  3RD,  1891. 

Preliminary  Programme. 

1.  State  Associations. 

2.  Geography. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

3.  Uniformity  of  Stale  Examinations  of  Teachers. 

4.  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Principals. 

5.  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion. 

6.  Teachers'  Tenure  of  Office. 

7.  Duties  of  School  Superintendents. 

8.  Geography. 

Adoption  of  Constitution. 
Election  of  Officers. 

9.  Needful  School  Legislation. 

10.  Compubory  Education. 

11.  Drawing. 

12.  Physical  Culture. 

13.  Manual  Training. 

14.  Higher  Education  of  Women. 

The  foregoing  programme  was  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
gramme.    It  is  subject  to  such  modification  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Educators  of  ability  and  distinction,  from  Virginia  and  other  States, 
have  been  invited  to  discuss  the  several  subjects.  Their  names  will  ap- 
pear in  the  circular  to  be  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Association.  Full 
information  as  to  reduced  rates  of  transportation,  board,  &c.,  will  also  be 
given  in  said  circular. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  superintendents  will  interest  their  teachers 
in  this  meeting,  and  that  every  county  and  city  in  the  State  may  be  well 
represented  there. 
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Queries  and  Answers. 

1.  **Can  a  city  council  withhold  an  appropriation  recommended  by 
a  school  board,  when  the  amount  asked  for  does  not  reach  the  maximum 
provided  by  law  ?  " 

Answer:  Section  1540  of  the  C<fde  provides  that,  **It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  city  council,  and  of  every  town  of  over  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants which  has  been  erected  into  a  separate  school  district,  to  provide,  in 
due  time,  and  it  shall  have  no  power  to  withhold,  the  sum  or  sums  reported 
by  the  city  or  town  school  boards  and  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  ; 
but  the  council  shall  not  be  required  to  appropriate  a  sum  greater  than 
double  the  amount  received  from  school  funds  of  the  State  during  the 
same  scholastic  year.  The  council  may,  nevertheless,  appropriate  a 
larger  sum,  but  it  shall  not  have  power  to  impose  a  tax  on  property  for 
school  purposes  exceeding  three  mills  on  a  dollar  in  any  one  year    *    * ." 

2.  '  *  Are  not  all  fines  imposed  for  violations  of  State  laws  devoted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Literary  Fund  ?  " 

Answer:  Yes,  the  Constitution  requires  that  all  fines  shall  be 
so  applied — (Article  VIII,  section  7).  Last  year,  under  this  law,  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  on  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  reported  that  the  fines  collected  during  the  fiscal  years  from 
1 883-*  84  to  1888-89,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $89,105.29.  The  Board  of 
Education  directed  that  this  amount  be  invested,  as  required  by  law,  and 
the  income  therefrom  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  schools. 

3.  "Under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
referring  to  the  average  attendence  in  public  schools,  has  a  district  board 
the  right  to  continue  a  school  with  a  smaller  average  than  ten  under  any 
circumstances?*' 

Answer :  No. 

4.  **  If  a  pupil  has  been  expelled  from  a  public  school  by  a  district 
board,  can  he  enter  any  other  school  in  said  district  or  county?'* 

Answer:  There  is  no  specific  law  governing  this  matter.  Under 
section  61,  page  41,  of  School  Law,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  district 
board  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils  when  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools  make  it  necessary.  Section  94,  page  48,  authorizes  a  teacher 
to  suspend  a  pupil  until  the  case  can  be  investigated  by  the  district  board. 
If,  however,  a  pupil  has  been  expelled  by  a  district  board,  he  cannot 
attend  any  school  in  the  district  without  permission  of  the  board,  nor  any 
school  in  the  county  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  the  district  in 
which  the  school  from  which  he  was  expelled  is  located. 
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5.  **  What  voice,  if  any,  have  the  patrons  of  a  school  in  the  selection 
of  a  teacher  ? '  * 

Answer:  It  is  the  duty  of  district  boards  to  employ  teachers — (sec- 
tion 60,  page  41,  School'Law).  Under  section  371,  page  119,  district 
boards  have  absolute  power  to  employ  teachers,  whether  the  teachers 
selected  by  the  board  are  satisfa^ctory  to  the  patrons  or  not.  But  a 
board  may  elect  to  submit  the  question  of  selection  of  a  teacher  to  the 
patrons  of  a  school,  as  provided  by  section  372. 

6.  **  Is  not  the  county  superintendent  the  sole  judge  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  or  do  the  school  trustees 
also  have  this  duty  to  perform  ?  '* 

Answer:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  examine 
applicants  for  license  to  teach,  and  if  satisfied  as  to  their  capacity,  acquire- 
ments, morals  and  general  fitness,  to  grant  them  certificates,  etc.  When 
a  superintendent  grants  a  certificate,  he  thereby  testifies  that  the  holder's 
capacity,  acquirements,  morals  and  general  Jitness  render  him  capable  and 
worthy  of  the  position  of  teacher.  The  superintendent  in  grading  certifi- 
cates may  indicate  the  relative  qualifications  of  applicants  licensed,  but 
certain  qualifications  are  best  tested  by  observation  of  the  teacher's  work. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  employ  teachers,  and  to  dis- 
miss them  when  delinquent,  inefficient,  or  in  anywise  unworthy  of  the 
position.  While  the  board  must  confine  appointments  to  applicants 
licensed  by  the  superintendent,  the  board  decides  which  of  those  appli- 
cants shall  teach.  The  exercise  of  that  function  carries  responsibilities. 
So  that,  both  the  superintendent  and  the  district  board  have  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  they  must  share  the  responsibility  of  results. 

7.  **Does  the  law  contemplate  the  introduction  of  higher  branches 
in  schools  averaging,  say  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils  of  all  ages,  and 
taught  by  one  teacher  ?  " 

Ansiver:  The  introduction  of  the  higher  branches  in  any  school 
must  first  be  sanctioned  by  the  county  school  board.  The  introduction 
of  such  branches  must  not  interfere  with  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches,  and  to  secure  this  end  in  schools  having  but  one  teacher,  not 
less  tnan  five  hours  each  day  shall  be  given  exclusively  to  instruction  in 
said  elementary  branches. 

The  introduction  of  the  higher  branches  is  permissive,  and  while 
under  the  law  such  branches  may  be  introduced  in  such  a  school  as  that 
described  above,  under  the  restrictions  herein  mentioned,  the  district  and 
county  boards  must  determine  whether  it  is  wise  and  expedient  to  intro- 
duce them. 

8.  "  When  higher  branches  are  taught,  does  the  teacher  receive  the 
extra  amount  charged  for  the  same,  or  does  some  part  of  it  find  its  way 
into  the  general  treasury  ?  " 
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Answer:  A  board  may  agree  to  pay  the  teacher  extra  compensation 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  higher  branches,  but  tuition  fees  col- 
lected should  be  paid  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  the 
pay  of  teachers  of  the  district. 

An  Energetic  Superintendent  sent  the  following  communica- 
tion to  his  district  clerks  : 

*'  In  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Educational  Jour- 
nal the  clerks  of  the  district  school  boards  were  requested  to  inform  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  if  they  are  regular  readers  of  the  Offi- 
cial Department  of  said  Journal.  In  the  March  number  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  your  name  appears  among  those  from  whom  no  response  was 
received.  The  Journal  is  furnished  you  without  cost,  with  the  hope, 
through  you,  of  benefiting  the  public  school  system.  The  Official 
Department  ought  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  a  personal  communication. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  again  caught  napping." 

Superintendent  of  King  William  County — Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Gwathmey  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  King  William  county,  vice  Dr.  William  V.  Crox- 
ton,  resigned. 

Annual  Reports. — Superintendents  should  begin  now  to  stir  up 
their  clerks  and  treasurers  on  this  subject.  The  Central  Office  cannot 
wait  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  preparation  of  the  State  report, 
and  local  officers  must  forward  their  reports  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law. 


Peabody  Scholarships. 


Under  the  new  apportionment  of  these  scholarships,  eighteen  are 
allotted  to  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  May,  ten  of 
them  will  become  vacant. 

A  scholarship  is  now  worth  $ioo  per  year  and  railroad  fare  from  the 
student's  home  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  return.  A  student's  neces- 
sary expenses  at  the  college  for  the  session  of  eight  months  are  as  follows: 

Board,  room,  etc.,  for  eight  months,  from  $130  to  $160  ;  incidental 
fee,  $10;  washing,  $16.  Board  for  young  men  costs  from  $15  to  $18  a 
month.  The  expenses  of  a  scholarship  student  are  $100  less  than  the 
amount  named  above. 

Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  nor  more 
than  thirty;  must  be  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  in  good  health, 
with  no  physical  defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities  which  would  interfere 
with  success  in  teaching,  and  must  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a  voca- 
tion. 
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The  preliminary  examination  in  the  following  form  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  authorities  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  before  a  scholar- 
ship can  be  awarded  : 

1.  Name  of  applicant. 

2.  Post-office  address. 
3-  Age. 

4.  Is  your  eye-sight  defective  ?    Your  hearing  ? 

5.  Are  you  suffering  from  any  organic  disease  ? 

6.  Do  you  use  tobacco  in  any  form  ? 

7.  If  you  receive  a  scholarship,  are  you  willing  to  make  a  pledge  to- 
teach  in  your  State  for  at  least  two  years  ? 

8.  What  is  your  purpose  in  applying  for  a  scholarship  ? 

9.  What  occupation  do  you  intend  to  follow  for  a  vocation  ? 

10.  If  admitted  to  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  will  you  conform- 
to  its  regulations  and  usages  while  there  ? 

All  applications  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  on  or  before  June  ist.  The  time  and  places  at  which  exami- 
nations will  be  held  will  be  communicated  to  all  applicants. 

Applications  must  be  endorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  county  or  city  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  as  to  moral  character, 
gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  probable  fitness  for  the  teacher's 
profession.  No  application  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  made  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  named,  and  no  one  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  examination  until  the  required  application  shall  have 
been  received  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  endorsing  applicants,  superintendents  should  bear  in  mind  that 
**in  making  the  awards  other  qualities  besides  mere  scholarship  will  be 
taken  into  account,  Such  as  health,  manners,  good  sense,  energy,  the 
scholarly  spirit,  love  for  teaching.'  * 


Paragraphs. 


Superintendent  Coons,  Culpeper  county,  has  issued  a  special- 
circular  to  his  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  the  Peabody  Institutes. 

Many  Superintendents  have  responded  to  our  communications 
relating  to  the  Institutes  and  the  Conference,  but  from  a  number  we  have 
had  no  reply.  Some  of  them  will  doubtless  be  heard  from,  but  it  would- 
be  quite  an  agreeable  surprise  if  the  regular  delinquetUs — few  in  num- 
ber— should  make  any  response.  However,  omt  persuasiveness  may  yet 
prove  to  be  effectual. 
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Superintendents  should  begin  now  to  enroll  teachers — white  and 
colored— for  the  Institutes.  Forward  their  names  and  post-offices  to  the 
respective  superintendents  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

Through  Mr.  R.  H.  Sheppe,  Jr.,  Strasburg,  we  have  received  a 
specimen  of  the  work  of  his  pupils  in  written  spelling.  As  required, 
"Thomas's  Blanks  **  are  used  in  his  school,  and  the  copy  received  exhibits 
the  work  of  Miss  Cora  Hickerson.  The  blank  was  used  in  regular  class 
work,  contains  no  errors,  and  the  words  are  neatly  and  beautifully  written. 

Superintendent  Henry,  Charlotte  county,  reports  that  he  is  urg- 
ing his  teachers  to  attend  the  Institutes,  and  is  gratified  to  find  that 
many  of  them  desire  to  attend.     He  hopes  to  send  a  good  delegation. 

Superintendent  Ashton,  Portsmouth,  communicates  the  following 
account  of  a  teachers*  meeting  held  in  his  city  recently:  ** Sixteen 
teachers  were  present  Miss  Jennie  C.  Etheredge  taught  a  model  class 
in  language.  Questions  about  innumerable  objects  were  answered  by  the 
class  with  the  greatest  precision  and  readiness.  Name  words,  action 
words,  and  quality  words  were  taught,  the  pupils  being  able  to  select  them 
at  the  request  of  the  teacher  from  sentences  which  they  had  written.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  these  litde  ones,  whose  average  age  is  six  years, 
compose  and  write  correctly  questions  and  statements  about  a  number  of 
objects.  The  methods  employed  by  Miss  Etheredge  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

"  Miss  L.  C.  Jones  taught  a  model  class  in  numbers.  The  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  displayed  by  the  pupils  was  highly  creditable.  They 
gave  the  simple  combinations  with  readiness,  and  surprised  the  teachers 
of  the  higher  grades  by  forming  fractional  combinations  with  as  much 
ease.  Conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils  with  reference  to  com- 
binations were  engaged  in.  Miss  J.  then  appointed  a  store-keeper  and 
sent  the  pupils  to  buy  with  toy-money.  The  smallest  of  them  (and  none 
are  over  seven  years  of  age)  knew  how  to  make  change,  and  understood 
the  use  of  weights  and  measures. 

"  The  advantage  of  having  model  classes  exhibited,  instead  of  a  dry 
discourse  on  methods,  is  apparent,  and  such  gatherings  of  teachers  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  being  pleasant  and  instructive  and  enabling  each 
one  to  return  to  his  work  with  renewed  energy  and  inspiration. 

Misses  Jones  and  Etheredge  are  graduates  of  our  city  public  high 
school." 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  second 
annual  session  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  July  8th-i  ith.  Hon.  Josiah  H. 
Shinn,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Arkansas,  is  President, 
and  Prof.  Frank  Goodman,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ten- 
nessee»  Nashville,  is  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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169    TEACHERS    OT ANTED  t 

I  'Send  stamps  for  FREE  REGISTRATION  Plan  and  American  College 
Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS*  BUREAU, 

Evans  Buildings,  St,  Louis, 

POSITIONS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Over  400  on  our  books  at  present,  and  new  ones  coming  in  ever>'  day.  Among  them  are  Sui>er- 
inteodencies  and  Principalships,  High  School  positions,  positions  for  grade  teachers,  good  positions 
in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Church  Schools  ;  positions  for  Teachers  of  Art, 
Music,  Elocution,  Modern  Languages,  Commercial  branches,  Military  Tactics,  &c.  We  are  now 
very  busy  introducing  teachers  to  employers,  and  have  no  time  to  write  •*  flaming  "  advertisements. 

Our  Fourth  Manual  now  ready— will  give  full  information  as  to  the  extent  of  our  business. 

Address  c.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

February— t)  mos.  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  BLMHUBST,  ILL. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

THE  m:o©t  i»eiifec;t  of  jpen-s. 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings,   Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,   Nos.    303,  604,  and   Ladies', 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389,  and  Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404,  332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GJLLOTT  <5r*   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  N,    K 
Mc'h,  '91-1  y'r      HENR  Y  HOE,   Sole  Agent 


Register  now,  that  we  may  have  time  to  learn  your  merits  before  the  rush  of  business 
begins.     We  are  the  oldest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  State.     Address,  with  stamp. 


Mar.  91 — 3t 


Texas  Teachers'  Bureau, 

Tyler,  Texas. 


national  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Furnishes  Schools  with   Teachers  without  Charge,  Aids  Teachers  to  Secure  Positions, 
Pents  and  Sells  School  Property^  and  Publishes  the  Educational  Monthly, 
Teachers  Registered  Free, 
Wide  acquaintance  with  schools  and  educators,  extensive  experience  in  the  work,  and 
a  large  following  of  superior  teachers,  and  an  established  patronage,  give  us  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  suggesting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place.     Write  for  circulars. 
Mar.  91— 6t 
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TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 

TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 
CHARGES  MODERATE. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address,     WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 


Two  New  Books. 

THE    PUBLICATION    OF 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grannnfiar 

(327  pages — Cloth — price,  60  cents — just  issued)  marks  the 
completion  of  ^-MAXWELL'S  ENGLISH  COURSE." 

It  is  the  third  book  of  that  series.  Designed  for  use  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar,  or  as  a  full  high  school 
course,  it  embraces  all  the  theory  and  practice  necessary  for 
these  grades.  It  is  clear,  full,  judicious,  sufficiently  conserva- 
tive in  its  treatment  of  old  authorities,  and  yet  ready  to  adopt 
new  definitions  and  new  forms  when  the  innovation  is  a  real 
improvement. 

Appletons'  School  Physics 

is  an  entirely  new  book,  by  a  corps  of  distinguished  scientists 
and  teachers.  Cloth — i2mo — 544  pages.  Price,  $1.20. 
Now  Ready.  The  contributors  to  the  different  sections  into 
which  the  subject  is  divided  are  Prof.  Silas  W.  Holman, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Prof.  Francis  E* 
Nipber,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Prof. 
Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  and  Prof.  Francis  B.  Crocker,  Columbia  Col- 
lege.  School  of  Mines.  The  work  is  ably  edited  by  Prof. 
John  D.  Quackenbos,  Columbia  College. 

The  names  of  these  scientists  and  educators  are  a  guarantee  of  the  quality 
and  reliability  of  the  work.  Designed  for  pupils  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards 
it  is  singularly  simple,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  authoritative,  and  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  all  who  are  looking  for  an  accurate,  comprehensive, 
judiciously  condensed,  entertaining  text-book  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  :  CINCINNATI :  CHICAGO  : 

806  and  808  Broadway.  137  Walnut  Street.  258  and  260  Wabash  A  v. 
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WM.  ELLIS  JONES,  PRINTER,  TWEUfTH  ST. 


MOST  DESIRABLE  BOOKS 

FOR 

Virginia  Schools 

ARE    SUCH    SUPEBIOR    AND    POPULAR    BOOKS    AS 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS. 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ETC,  ETC. 

OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF,  EDUCATION. 

NEW  BOORS  and  new  editions,  embodying  iticthods  of  teaching  now 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  hdplul  to  teachers;  ytimulating  to  pupils. 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS,  among  briglu  and  attractive  Schopl 
Readers,  are  pre-eminent  in  their  choice  selection  of  material,  careful 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lessons,  and  beauty  of 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  ihcm. 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHME:TICS.  a  two  book  course,  avoid- 
ing untried  theoria^,  embody  the  best  methods  of  leaching  numbers  now 
prevalent  in  good  iichools,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  carefully  graded 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get  them. 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEOGRA- 
PHIES, with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  jjeoj^rnphy,  take  the  lead  in 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recognition  of  geographi- 
cal changes,  new  census  figures,  etc,     Get  them. 

Holmes*  New  First  Reader,  $     ts     Venable's  New  Elem'y  Arithmetic,  |  40 

Holmei;*  New  Serorut  Render,  35     Vensibic's  New  Pract*!  Arithmetic,      66 

Holnttrs'  Nt^w  Third  Reader,  4t>  '   V^^tud^lr's  Primary  Arithmetic,  18 


Holmes'  New  Fourth  Reader,  50 

Holmes'  New  Fifth  Reader,  72 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  ( Paper),  25 

Holmes'  History  United  States,  i  00 


Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  36 
Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic,  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,  54 
Maury's  Rev.  Manual  of  Geograp'y,  i  28 
Maury's  Rev.  Physical  Geography,  i  jM 


For  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  valuable  text- books, 
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UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

66  and  68  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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School  Discipline. 

BY  THEO.  J.  WOOL,  PRINCIPAL  FOURTH  DISTRICT  SCHOOL,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  school  discipline  that 
nothing  new  remains  to  be  said.  Years  of  successful  experience  by  most 
eminent  teachers  have  furnished  the  data  for  lectures,  articles,  and  extended 
treatises  upon  this  important  subject.  Hundreds  of  devices  and  experi- 
ments have  been  used  in  hopes  of  throwing  light  upon  it,  and  their 
results  chronicled  by  enthusiastic  advocates.  Methods  have  been  recom- 
mended, tried,  and  received  both  favorable  and  adverse  criticism.  Indeed 
it  seems  that  the  entire  ground  has  been  covered,  and  even  a  r^sumS  of 
the  accepted  methods  would  seem  at  once  unnecessary  and  unproductive. 
However,  if  an  old  thought  is  presented  in  a  new  light,  or  seems  more 
attractive  in  a  new  garb,  so  that  some  teacher  is  encouraged  or  stimulated 
by  this  effort,  it  shall  be  neither  in  vain  nor  call  for  apology. 

Discipline  is  a  broad  term,  and,  according  to  Webster,  embraces 
what  pertains  to  education  in  its  widest  sense.  In  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, however,  it  relates  to  bringing  one  under  control,  teaching  him 
subordination  by  regular  and  systematic  action,  drilling  him,  and  improv- 
ing his  conduct  by  corrective  and  penal  methods. 

Thus  soldiers  are  disciplined  in  the  arts  of  war,  apprentices  and 
employees  made  to  observe  and  follow  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
companies  to  which  they  may  belong,  and  pupils  taught  to  preserve 
order  and  form  studious  and  careful  habits. 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  we  are  to  study  the  subject — discipline  as 
it  relates  to  school-room  work.  As  such  it  is  a  subject  of  most  vital 
importance,  for  no  matter  how  well  informed  the  teacher  nor  how  apt  the 
pupil,  the  absence  of  order  in  the  school-room  neutralizes  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  nullifies  the  work  of  the  child. 

Order  is  said  to  be  heaven's  first  law,  and  it  should  certainly  be  the 
first  law  of  the  school-room.     With  it  so  much  is  possible ;  without  it 
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but  little  can  be  successfully  and  permanently  accomplished.  Hence  no 
person  has  a  right  in  the  school-room  who  is  not  capable  of  commandiof^ 
and  maintaining  order.  There  are  some  so  constituted  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  properly  to  discipline  a  school.  Such  persons  should 
follow  some  other  avocation  and  thus  relieve  themselves  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  irreparable  injury  and  damage  to  the  precious  souls  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  young  teachers  should  be  adepts  at 
this  difficult  and  important  art,  and  yet  some  of  our  best  disciplinarians 
are  teachers  both  young  in  age  and  in  school-room  work.  Practice, 
however,  perfects  nature,  and  doubtless  these  same  teachers  will  be  greatly 
improved  as  years  of  school  life  increase. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  disciplinarian  is  to  be  able  to  discipline 
himself.  Solomon,  that  wisest  of  men,  knew  but  too  well  how  hard  it  is 
to  control  our  impulsive  and  evil-inclined  natures,  and  hence  he  states 
**  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

In  this  sense  the  teacher  must  indeed  be  great.  Great  in  his  control 
over  passions,  which  too  often  lead  captive  poor  human  nature.  Great 
in  his  control  over  appetites  and  desires,  over  pain  and  disease,  over  fear, 
anger,  and  kindred  emotions.  He  who  possesses  this  self-control  may 
not  excel  as  a  teacher,  since  he  may  still  lack  that  wonderful  gift— the 
power  of  imparting  instruction ;  but  he  is  unfit  for  the  work  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  is  lacking  in  it. 

How  can  he  be  a  proper  one  to  control  others  who  has  not  yet 
learned  to  master  himself?  How  successful  would  that  general  be  who, 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  would  turn  pale  with  fright  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  rear  of  his  army  ?  How  successful  that  teacher  whose  out- 
bursts of  anger  or  passion,  whose  unjust  and  harsh  measures,  form  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  wrong  ideas  of  what  is  right,  true,  and  just  ?  Self- 
control,  then,  should  be  the  all-absorbing  study  of  the  teacher. 

But  he  must  not  stop  here.  He  must  also  study  the  characters  and* 
dispositions  of  his  pupils.  All  methods  should  be  made  use  of  to  become 
fully  acquainted  with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  To  do  this  it  may  be 
necessary  to  become  interested  in  their  sports,  visit  them  at  their  homes, 
and  vary  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  so  as  to  bring  out  their  likes 
and  dislikes. 

The  study  of  human  nature  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
profitable  of  all  our  studies.  It  is  important  in  all  the  avocations  of  life. 
The  advocate  needs  it  before  the  jury,  and  the  attorney  at  the  bar.  The 
physician  needs  it  by  the  bedside,  and  the  minister  in  the  sacred  desk. 
The  man  of  business  is  almost  dependent  upon  it  for  success,  and  rarely 
do  we  see  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  unsuccessful  at  his  business. 
But  from  the  very  nature  and  importance  of  his  work  the  teacher  must 
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be  learned  in  the  art  of  reading  character.  How  can  one  justly  assign  a 
lesson,  offer  a  rebuke,  or  inflict  a  punishment  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  pupil  concerned  ? 

But  the  teacher  must  not  only  practice  self-control  and  make  a  study 
of  human  nature.  He  must  also  conduct  himself  with  the  greatest  care 
and  propriety  as  he  goes  in  and  out  before  his  pupils. 

Definite  rules  for  each  of  the  multitudinous  cases  that  will  arise  in 
the  course  of  his  work  cannot  be  given.  A  few  general  suggestions  may 
be  offered  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  followed  by  all  the  best  teachers. 
He  should  firom  the  very  first  be  firm  and  yet  gentle,  kind  and  yet 
candid,  interested  but  not  partial.  He  should  be  neat  in  his  appearance, 
avoid  extravagant  and  outlandish  statements,  and  at  all  times  be  just, 
polite,  and  truthful.  In  short,  he  should  practice  the  most  eminent  traits 
of  gentlemanly  character.  He  must  be  a  gentleman  I  His  voice  should 
rarely  be  raised  above  an  ordinary  conversational  tone.  He  should  lose 
no  time,  but  set  an  example  of  industry  and  energy.  His  decisions  should 
be  rendered  quickly,  but  with  justice  and  calm  firmness,  and  only  be 
changed  when  he  is  convinced  that  he  was  wrong. 

The  objects  of  school  discipline  are  two-fold.  First,  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  inculcation  of  such  school  virtues  as  punctuality,  prompt- 
ness, obedience,  truthfulness,  earnestness,  diligence,  thoroughness,  neat- 
ness, and  courtesy ;  and,  secondly,  the  preventing  or  curing  of  such 
school  vices  as  idleness,  whispering,  disorderly  movements,  injury  to 
property,  and  rudeness  of  speech  or  act. 

So  important  is  the  formation  of  each  of  these  good  habits,  spoken 
of  as  "school  virtues,**  that  they  demand  the  most  careftil  thought  of  the 
teacher.  Not  only  are  they  school  virtues^  but  important  qualifications 
for  success  in  after  life. 

Punctuality  and  promptness  should  be  taught  both  by  precept  and 
example.  Pleasant  and  profitable  opening  exercises,  with  the  use  of 
songs  and  quotations,  may  offer  an  indirect  inducement  to  the  pupil  to 
be  punctual.  Some  will  be  careless,  however,  and  in  cases  of  tardiness 
or  absence  it  is  well  to  require  a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  and 
detain  the  pupil  a  few  moments  after  school. 

Diligence  and  thoroughness  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  ambition, 
and  furnish  abundant  arguments  for  instilling  into  the  breast  of  the  pupil 
a  desire  to  be  successful  at  his  work. 

The  teacher's  method  and  manner  of  work,  his  own  diligence  or 
negligence,  thoroughness  or  carelessness,  will  have  a  reactionary  effect 
upon  the  pupil,  and  tend  either  to  the  cultivation  of  proper  or  improper 
habits. 

How  much  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  teacher's  shoulders  ! 
To  all  the  members  of  his  class  he  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  model,  a  being 
to  be  imitated,  and  his  habits  copied,  and  made  a  part  of  the  lives  of 
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those  who  sit  under  his  instruction.  He  should  act,  then,  feeling  the  true 
weight  of  his  responsibility,  with  the  greatest  care.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  minutest  details.  Even  the  crossing  of  a  /  or  the  dotting  of 
an  i  should  be  insisted  on,  and  no  work  should  in  any  case  be  received 
that  is  done  in  a  slovenly  or  careless  manner. 

Obedience  and  truthfulness  are  perhaps  the  most  important  habits  to 
be  formed.  It  will  be  found  much  easier  to  insist  on  the  practice  of  these 
virtues  if  they  have  been  inculcated  in  the  home. 

In  many  cases,  however,  their  inculcation  as  well  as  their  cultivation 
rests  with  the  teacher.  Obedience  should  be  insisted  on  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  an  example  made  of  the  first  case  of  disobedience  or  in- 
subordination. Young  teachers  are  apt  to  defer  punishment,  not  wishing 
to  admit  that  they  have  trouble  the  very  first  few  days ;  but  it  is  a  most 
critical  time  with  school  and  teacher,  and  the  first  offender  should  be 
severely  punished.  If  the  parent  will  not  correct  his  child  he  should  be 
suspended  from  the  school. 

Truthfulness  should  be  taught,  first  by  giving  the  pupils  a  correct 
knowledge  of  what  truth  is,  and  then  showing  its  importance.  Quotations 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects  may  be  committed  to  memory,  and  pieces 
read  illustrating  their  importance  and  benefits.  The  teacher  should  not 
allow  himself  to  be  or  seem  to  be  suspicious,  but  rather  believe  what  a 
pupil  says  till  he  shows  himself  unworthy  of  belief.  Even  then  he 
should  have  a  quiet  talk  with  him.  Endeavor  to  show  him  the  magnitude 
of  his  sin,  and  point  out  the  results  that  follow  a  disr^ard  of  the  truth. 
The  pupil  should  be  removed  as  far  from  temptation  as  possible,  and 
shown  that  his  teacher  wishes  to  put  confidence  in  what  he  says,  b 
anxious  to  trust  and  encourage  him,  and  by  direct  and  indirect  methods 
to  teach  the  importance  and  advantage  of  a  life  of  truth  and  honesty. 

Neatness  and  courtesy  give  refinement  and  beauty  to  any  character, 
and  raise  their  possessor  in  the  esteem  of  all.  From  the  nature  of  the 
early  life,  training  and  surroundings  of  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
pupils  of  our  schools,  these  are  difficult  lessons  to  teach. 

The  physiology  lessons,  or  rather  those  in  hygiene,  may  be  made 
use  of  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  forming  cleanly  habits.  A  quiet 
word  or  two  to  a  pupil  in  private  may  make  him  more  careful,  and  a  word 
fitly  spoken  to  the  class  about  having  their  hands  and  faces  clean,  their 
hair  combed,  and  shoes  blacked,  will  always  make  some  one,  at  least, 
more  particular  about  his  appearance.  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher 
to  examine  the  finger  nails  of  his  pupils  at  times  when  they  are  least 
expecting  it,  and  advise  against  biting  them  or  allowing  them  to  grow 
too  long. 

Courtesy  may  be  taught  by  holding  up  to  the  class  as  worthy  of 
admiration  and  imitation  some  courteous  act  or  speech,  and  discounte- 
nancing whatever  is  rude,  rough,  or  uncouth.     Stories  illustrating  acts  of 
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bravery,  courage,  honesty,  truthfulness,  kindness,  politeness,  and  courtesy 
should  be  frequently  read  to  the  pupib  and  made  the  subjects  for  ques- 
tioning and  conversation,  and  may  well  be  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
compositions.  All  that  is  good  and  true,  elevating  and  refining,  should 
be  held  up  before  them  as  worthy  of  their  regard  and  admiration,  -and  na 
good  opportunity  of  pressing  home  some  moral  lesson  allowed  to  pass 
unheeded.  Care  should  be  exercised,  however,  lest  some  over-anxious 
teacher  may  lecture  his  pupils  too  much,  and  thus  cause  the  pupils  finally 
to  weary  of  his  moral  instructions. 

Most  of  the  school  vices  grow  out  of  or  are  the  concomitants  of 
idleness.  Idleness  always  causes  confusion  and  insubordination,  while 
work  insures  ord^r.  Get  the  pupil  to  work,  and  most  of  the  virtues  of 
the  school-room  will  be  readily  adopted  or  imbibed.  How  to  do  this, 
however,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve  and  put  into  practice.    . 

In  the  first  place  let  the  teacher  exercise  great  care  in  seating  his 
pupils,  so  as  to  place  them  as  far  from  temptation  as  possible.  Many  an 
idle  boy  has  developed  into  an  earnest  worker  by  being  placed  near  those 
who  performed  their  work  regularly  and  properly.  Let  changes  fre- 
quently be  made,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  see  that  all  the  pupils 
change  their  seats. 

In  most  schools  it  is  necessary  to  alternate  the  classes,  or  sometimes 
divisions  of  the  same  class,  requiring  one  division  to  prepare  a  lesson 
while  the  other  is  reciting.  During  the  recitations,  of  course,  much  will 
depend  on  the  manner,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  It  should 
be  made  so  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  pupil  that  he  naturally  wishes 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  lesson.  Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  are 
to  a  certain  degree  left  to  themselves  to  prepare  the  next  lesson. 

Some  of  them  will  idle  unless  something  is  done  to  compel  them  to 
work.  At  such  times  it  may  be  well  to  send  the  idler  to  the  board  and 
have  him  work  long  examples  in  addition,  division,  fractions,  or  division 
of  decimals.  Sometimes  he  may  be  required  to  draw  the  map  that  he 
has  recently  studied,  and  even  to  write  out  the  lesson,  or  a  synopsis  of 
it,  on  his  slate. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  pupil's  attention  to  his  work, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  awakening  of  his  ambition.  Prizes  and 
rewards  serve  a  very  good  purpose  when  they  lead  only  to  an  ennobling 
desire  to  excel.  But  so  often  do  they  cause  rivalry,  envy,  and  even 
hatred,  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  they  should  be  employed  as  school- 
room incentives.  The  awakening  of  a  pure  and  holy  ambition,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  productive  of  the  highest  good. 

Read  and  have  read  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good  of  earth.  Let 
the  most  eminent  models  of  manliness  be  held  up  before  the  pupils,  and 
admiration  will  soon  lead  to  imitation,  and  the  best  traits  of  their  characters 
brought  out  and  strengthened. 
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Let  brief  biographies  of  Washington,  FrankUn,  Clay,  Lee,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Stevens,  Edison,  and  Grady  be  read  and  talked  over  in  the 
school-room,  and  beneficial  results  will  be  sure  to  follow.  These  bio- 
graphies may  be  substituted  occasionally  for  the  regular  reading  lessons 
or  employed  as  part  of  the  Friday  afternoon  exercises.  The  desire  to 
succeed  and  to  do  good  is  beneficently  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  all, 
and  may  be  readily  fanned  into  a  flame,  the  heat  of  which  may  permeate 
a  community,  a  State,  or  a  nation. 

However,  no  teacher  can  excite  all  his  pupils  to  ambitious  effort. 
Whether  from  home  or  street  influences,  previous  training,  physical 
inability,  or  a  natural  disinclination  to  study,  some  will  resist  all  the 
advances  or  efforts  of  the  teacher.  For  such  pupils  otjier  methods  must 
be  employed,  either  to  allure  or  to  compel  to  work. 

Some,  children  are  timid,  modest,  and  retiring,  and  have  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  themselves  to  think  that  they  can  accomplish  much.  These 
are  tender  plants  and  need  great  care  and  attention.  A  harsh  word  or  a 
severe  rebuke  may  discourage  the  pupil  and  lessen  or  destroy  the 
teacher's  influence.  Such  pupils  need  encouragement  and  sympathy, 
and  the  patient  and  loving  teacher  may  inspire  them  to  renewed  effort, 
help  them  to  gain  confidence,  and  exercise  a  lasting  influence  over  them. 
When  one  of  these  timid  ones  fails  and  seems  discouraged,  offer  a  kind 
word  or  a  helping  hand.  He  will  then  see  that  his  teacher  is  his  friend, 
and  will  soon  give  gratitude  and  affection  for  kindness  and  sympathy. 
By  all  means  gain  an  influence  over  such  pupils.  Try  to  find  some 
common  fondness,  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  will  be  formed  at  once  that 
will  strengthen  the  teacher's  influence  and  make  the  pupil  more  anxious 
to  please  and  assist  him. 

Sometimes  much  may  be  accomplished  by  appealing  to  a  pupil's 
pride,  by  calling  on  each  one  to  make  and  sustain  the  reputation  of  the 
class.  A  little  judicious  ridicule  may  be  occasionally  introduced  to  make 
the  pupil  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  and  thus  give  him  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. Great  care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  its  use,  and  its  effects 
studiously  observed.  Sometimes  a  private  talk  with  the  pupil  may  prove 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and  a  visit  to  the  parent  will  almost  always  be 
productive  of  good. 

If  a  pupil  continues  to  idle,  some  proper  remedial  punishment  should 
be  called  into  requisition,  such  as  a  becoming  reproof,  extra  work,  soli- 
tary confinement.  Whispering,  disorderly  movements,  insubordination, 
and  injury  to  school  property  are  to  a  great  extent  the  resultants  of 
idleness.     If  the  one  is  cured  the  others  will  vanish. 

But  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  such  evils,  even  if  idleness 
cannot  be  cured.  Some  punishment  must  be  administered,  but  not  such 
improper  punishments  as  pulling  the  hair,  pinching  or  pulling  the  ear, 
holding  a  nail  in  the  floor,  excessive  or  injudicious  ridicule,  or  calling  the 
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pupil  names.  Let  the  teacher  rather  inflict  a  loss  of  privilege,  a  kind 
reproof,  restraint  or  confinement,  the  imposition  of  a  task,  actual  chas- 
tisement,*and,  in  severe  cases,  suspension  and  even  expulsion. 

Much  is  being  written  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment 
Though  most  educators  think  it  should  be  used  with  due  discretion,  still 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  against  it,  and  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  from 
our  schools.  As  it  disappears  suspension  and  expulsion  must  to  a  certain 
extent  take  its  place. 

Surely  the  teacher  should  not  complain  of  its  disappearance,  since  it 
relieves  him  of  an  unpleasant  and  repulsive  duty,  renders  his  administra- 
tion more  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  results  indirectly  in  ridding  the 
school  of  the  most  annoying  characters.  To  cast  these  idle,  mischievous, 
and  often  malicious  ones  on  the  world,  probably  to  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
is,  however,  a  sad  effect,  and  one  that  necessarily  increases  the  teacher's 
responsibility,  and  hence  he  should  exercise  great  patience  and  forbear- 
ance. In  case  of  continued  misbehavior  or  insubordination  it  is  best  to 
require  the  parent  or  ^ardian  to  punish  the  offending  one.  This  may 
have  the  desired  effect  and,  in  some  cases,  will  become  a  successful  sub- 
stitute for  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  school-room. 

For  the  views  and  methods  here  offered  for  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  teachers  no  claim  is  made  to  originality.  The  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  more  particularly  the  importance  of  the  worky  demand 
not  so  much  new  ideas  as  the  utilizing  of  the  best  of  those  already  ad- 
vanced. A  single  error  in  the  government  of  a  school  may  result  disas- 
trously to  the  future  of  a  possible  Milton,  Bacon,  or  Newton,  and  though 
mistakes  must  occur,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  make  them  as  few  as 
possible. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  something  may  have  been  said  to  encourage 
or  assist  some  teacher  in  his  arduous  and  important  work  that  this  article 
has  been  prepared.     Failing  in  this  it  fails  in  all. 


Our  Schools  and  their  Responsibilities. 

BY    PRESIDENT  J.    L.    PICKARD,    IOWA   CITY,    IOWA. 

Even  a  casual  reader  of  the  daily  news  must  be  alarmed  at  the 
evidences  of  increase  in  juvenile  crime. 

What  is  the  cause  ?  What  agencies  may  be  employed  to  stay  its 
course?  Wherein  does  our  system- of  education  fail  in  its  professed 
purpose  ? 

I.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of 
crime.     The  former  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  dike — result  of  sudden  passion 
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or  temporary  dethronement  of  reason  under  alcoholic  stimulants ;  the 
latter  is  the  natural  flow  from  some  fountain  often  quite  remote  from  the 
breach  in  the  dike. 

Causes  are  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  cause  is  our  rapid 
increase  in  population. 

Secondary  causes,  flowing  naturally  from  the  primary  cause,  are: 

a.  A  lowered  sense  of  individual  responsibility  as  the  unit  is  the 
more  easily  hidden  in  the  mass. 

A,  Loss  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  neighbors,  consequent  upon  a 
less  intimate  acquaintance. 

c.  The  increased  complexity  of  social  life,  which  turns  the  thought 
into  selfish  channels. 

d.  Luxurious  habits  of  living  prevalent  in  urban  society  which  are 
beyond  the  means  of  youth  starting  in  life,  but  the  influence  of  which  the 
young  cannot  easily  overcome  through'  fear  of  losing  caste. 

e.  The  formation  of  social  classes,  with  a  growing  disregard  of  those 
who  are  upon  the  manual  labor  side  of  the  line  of  distinction. 

/.  The  thoughts  of  parents  tending  more  to  social  success  for  their 
children  than  to  character,  the  latter  are  allowed  greater  freedom  in  their 
movements,  are  encouraged  in  their  separation  from  home  influences  at  a 
time  when  such  influences  are  most  needed. 

^.  The  attractions  of  a  city  life,  with  the  seductive  wiles  of  evil 
associates,  and  the  extinction  of  all  home  feeling  and  loss  of  interest  in 
home  aflairs  as  the  young  man  lives  in  chambers  and  boards  at  restaurants 
or  at  clubs;  as  the  poorly  paid  young  woman  is  subjected  to  a  boarding- 
house  life  far  removed  from  the  home  surroundings  she  once  enjoyed. 

h.  The  rapid  increase  in  unskilled  laborers  whose  services  machinery 
has  relegated  to  the  coarser  forms  of  manual  labor. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  secondary  causes  of  youthful  crime, 
growing  in  intensity  as  population  increases  in  density  and  especially  as 
the  increase  tends  toward  cities. 

What  agencies  are  employed  to  counteract  the  tendencies  evidently 
strong  and  rapidly  growing  stronger  ? 

My  thought  turns  toward  three  fundamental  and  organic  agencies 
for  the  preservation  of  social  order — ^e  home^  the  churchy  the  school. 

Of  the  homes,  so  called,  how  many  fail  to  meet  the  purpose  of  their 
organization.  There  are  some  where  evil  influences  are  positive,  where 
example  and  precept  lead  to  criminal  practices;  there  are  others  where 
indifference  results  in  negative  encouragement  of  crime,  whose  members 
act  after  their  own  will  without  counsel  or  restraint,  the  parents  seeming 
to  be  the  happiest  when  they  know  least  of  the  lives  of  their  offspring; 
there  are  others  where,  with  the  purest  intentions,  time  is  wanting  for  any 
other  thought  than  the  ever  pressing  demands  for  food  and  clothing; 
there  are  still  others,  where,  with  time  at  command,  knowledge  requisite 
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for  proper  training  of  children  is  lacking.  Still  further  must  we  go  in 
this  process  of  exclusion,  as  we  see  homes  where  time,  means  and  knowl- 
edge are  at  command,  but  where  social  customs  decree  the  abnormal 
management  of  children  by  nurses  and  governesses  not  always  wisely 
chosen.  Can  the  homes  that  remain  be  relied  upon  to  stem  the  tide  of 
evil  without  help?  But  there  is  help  in  ihe  church.  Unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  those  who  most  need  such  help,  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
it  The  good  homes  use  the  help  of  the  church  most  frequently.  While 
the  church  cultivates  the  noble  view  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  she 
does  not  reach  enough  hearts  to  make  sure  that  her  teachings  are  accepted 
in  their  entirely.  A  half  truth  is  as  dangerous  as  an  entire  error.  When 
the  doctrine  of  individual  worth  is  not  accompanied  by  the  practical 
acknowledgement  of  individual  responsibility,  but  half  the  truth  appears. 

If  the  home  and  the  church,  noble  allies,  prove  insufficient,  society 
must  secure  for  herself  a  supplemental  agency.  Both  home  and  church 
have  recognized  the  need  of  such  an  agency,  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
school.  It  is  to  this  organized  agency  I  would  turn  for  help.  The  ideal 
school,  whether  private  or  public,  may  do  much  in  arrest  of  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  crime. 

From  its  peculiar  structure  and  patronage,  it  will  not  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  emphasize  influences  which  go  to  the  building  of  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, the  foundation  of  social  order.  Following  not  very  closely  the 
order  of  causes  enumerated  above  in  sketching  the  cures : 

I.  We  need  to  check  the  tendency  to  loss  of  responsibility  which 
the  hiding  of  the  individual  in  the  mass  creates.  The  school  steps  in 
with  its  requirements,  its  restraints,  and  puts  each  pupil  upon  his  individual 
merits.  He  must  be  punctual,  attentive,  orderly,  obedient  of  himself  and 
for  himself.  The  general  average  of  his  class  will  not  suffice.  His  per- 
sonal attendance  is  noted  each  day.  His  recitations  show  the  degree  of 
his  attention  to  his  daily  study.  His  conduct  is  observed  in  all  his  per- 
sonal relations  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  teachers.  His  faithful  performance 
of  tasks  and  his  direlictions  in  duty  are  recorded  against  his  name.  He 
is  one  of  many,  and  not  one  tn  many.  He  cannot  shirk  duty  without 
personal  reproof.  To  his  teacher  he  bears  a  distinct  personality.  His 
personality  is  so  constantly,  and  in  so  many  ways  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  grows  into  the  habit  of  assuming  personal  responsibility. 
Motives  to  its  acceptance  and  exercise  are  drawn  from  his  relations  to  his 
fellows,  to  his  teachers,  to  his  parents  and  to  his  Creator,  for  the  true 
teacher  can  not  fail  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  child  upward  to  a  power 
above  his  own  source  of  his  life  and  of  his  blessings.  The  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  both  home  and  church  expect  the  school  to  teach, 
while  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  indoctrinate  the  child  after 
their  own  forms  of  faith. 
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2.  While  the  school  emphasizes  individual  duties  it  presents  also 
the  self-hood  which  imparts  good  in  distinction  from  that  which  seeks 
good.  Every  movement  of  the  child  must  be  made  in  accord  with  those 
of  his  mates,  for  in  no  other  way  can  peace  prevail.  His  disposition  to 
be  talkative  is  counteracted  by  the  inner  command  to  be  silent,  which  the 
presence  of  others  enforces.  If  he  would  study  aloud,  he  finds  that  the 
same  practice  on  the  part  of  others  interferes  with  his  progress.  At  every 
turn  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  and  to  find 
in  a  measure  of  restraint  his  true  liberty. 

3.  The  true  democracy  of  the  school  permits  no  superiority  of  right 
On  the  play-ground  equality  of  right  is  recognized  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Enjoyment  there  depends  upon  harmony,  even  a  selfish  motive  may  in- 
duce to  such  a  result.  Distinctions  in  social  rank  are  forgotten  in  the  main. 
Knowledge  of  real  merit  obtained  in  the  class-room  goes  far  to  check  any 
tendency  to  social  exclusion  on  the  play-ground.  Exclusiveness  b  not 
natural  to  a  child.  Near  the  home  of  my  boyhood  dwelt  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  all  to  two  grown-up  sons.  In  the 
property  was  a  double  house.  The  families  of  the  sons  moved  in,  and 
by  reason  of  unfortunate  differences,  built  a  high  board  fence  from 
between  the  doors  to  the  street,  that  they  might  be  spared  the  sight  of 
each  other  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
children's  knives  made  small  openings  in  the  fence  through  which  they 
could  see  and  converse  with  each  other. 

4.  It^  the  distinctive  province,  especially  of  the  public  school,  to 
Americanize  our  entire  population.  No  agency  has  been  more  potent 
in  this  direction.  Its  distinctions  are  in  the  line  of  intellect,  not  of  blood. 
Its  opportunities  are  free  to  all.  Its  prizes  are  awarded  without  regard 
to  birth.  The  offer  of  a  free  education,  opening  the  avenue  to  social  and 
civil  preferment,  is  the  strongest  incentive  possible  to  one  who  has  all  his 
life  been  weighted  with  social  exclusion,  to  enter  heartily  into  the  support 
of  American  institutions.  Bringing  the  child  of  foreign  parentage  into 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  native  neighbor  upon  the  plane  of  mental 
culture,  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  more  neighborly  ways.  Mutual  regard 
is  strenghtened  as  mutual  acquaintance  is  extended.  Attempted  separa- 
tion brings  distrust,  cultivates  race  prejudice,  embitters  social  relations. 
Classification  upon  the  basis  of  nativity  surely  brings  trouble;  this  the 
public  school  avoids.  ****** 

5.  The  extremes  of  social  classes  which  appear  in  a  false  aristocracy 
and  an  illiterate  mass — the  suddenly  wealthy  and  the  persistently  poor — 
the  apes  of  fashion  and  the  reckless  horde — furnish  criminals  in  a  large 
measure.  The  one  extreme  constantly  excites  -the  envy,  the  jealousy, 
the  hatred  of  the  other.  Display  of  a  professed  superiority  which  really 
has  no  basis  in  character,  only  irritates  those  equally  worthy,  but  lacking^ 
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the  means  to  make  a  similar  display.  The  one  class  despises  the  work- 
man, the  other  class  hates  the  work.  Labor  is  considered  ignoble  by 
both,  but  the  one  class  is  compelled  to  submit  and  to  feel  the  degradation 
which  the  other  class  so  constantly  impresses  upon  them.  To  the  entire 
removal  of  these  distinctions  the  school,  properly  conducted,  sets  itself 
with  resolute  purpose. 

In  the  above  conditions  my  mind  has  dwelt  upon  the  ideal  school. 
Can  the  ideal  be  realized  ?  Starting  anew  may  I  suggest  what  I  consider 
needful  to  its  realization  : 

1.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher  is 
prerequisite  to  the  personal  attention  desired.  Private  schools  have  a 
large  advantage  over  public  schools  in  this  respect  quite  generally. 
Classes  are  smaller,  individual  instruction  is  more  easily  attained.  The 
massing  of  pupils  under  the  prevalent  system  of  gradation  in  public 
schools  may  be  of  value  in  an  economic  sense,  since  larger  numbers  may 
be  profitably  taught,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  inner  life  of  each  child,  and  the  adapting  of  moral  forces  to  indi- 
vidual needs  is  but  imperfectly  attained.  To  a  class  of  sixty  pupils  in  a 
grade  for  one  year,  there  are  less  than  twelve  hundred  hours  of  school 
time,  or  less  than  twenty  hours  to  each  pupil,  if  individual  influence  is  to 
be  attempted.  The  lack  of  personal  acquaintance  is  the  result  of  large 
classes,  it  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  cham  of  moral  influences,  which  is  in 
many  cases  made  weaker  by  denying  to  the  teacher  the  privilege  of  a 
discreet  use  of  the  most  important  help  attainable,  the  unequalled  collec- 
tion of  moral  precepts  found  in  "  The  Book.'* 

2.  In  the  absence  of  proper  parental  control,  in  the  presence  of 
avarice,  which  deems  the  slender  earnings  of  a  child  of  greater  worth 
than  his  education,  and  in  the  indiflerence  which  throws  ofl*  parental  res- 
ponsibility when  the  child  has  been  started  for  school,  will  be  found  the 
necessity  for  some  form  of  compulsory  enactments,  which  shall  make  it 
certain  that  those  due  at  school  are  found  regularly  under  its  restraints. 
For  the  factory,  the  shop,  the  farm,  the  store,  where  youth  are  properly 
employed,  restrictions  are  stringent  and  enforced  by  penalties  of  a  pecu- 
niary character,  which  are  recognized  as  consistent  with  true  liberty. 
Why  should  the  school  be  denied  the  right  of  control  of  time  and  attend- 
ance of  those  enrolled  therein  for  purposes  of  education  equally  important  ? 

3.  One  accusation  brought  against  the  public  school  is  that  it 
educates  children  away  from  their  sphere  in  life.  If  this  charge  is  in  any 
sense  tenable,  it  is  due  to  a  perversion  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  under 
the  stress  of  that  portion  of  society  which  flaunts  itself  in  public  and 
attempts  leadership.  The  school  which  accepts  such  leadership  will  soon 
find  itself  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  stronger  and  more  quiet  element. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  free  school  that  the  poor  can  reap  its  advantages 
and  thus  improve  their  condition  in  life.     It  should  be  an  added  glory 
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that  the  rich  can  nowhere  purchase  better  opportunities.  If  the  public 
school  fails  to  meet  its  possibilities  in  the  building  up  of  the  conservative 
elements  of  society  the  system  of  instruction  is  at  fault.  It  is  what  we 
/at/  to  teach  that  makes  the  school  amenable  to  the  charge  stated  above. 
Our  system  of  instruction  must  be  so  modified  as  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  children  respect  for  labor,  and  to  awaken  in  them  the  purpose  ta 
dignify  the  sphere  in  which  they  live,  by  improving  the  implements  of 
labor,  and  by  bettering  the  fruits  of  labor.  No  people  are  more  care- 
ful of  the  habits  of  their  children  than  are  the  Jews.  They  always  act 
upon  the  principle — **  He  who  brings  up  a  child  without  a  trade  adds  one 
more  to  the  list  of  criminals."  If  all  families  are  not  equally  careful,  the 
school  must  supplement  as  far  as  possible  home  neglect.  It  is  not  possible 
to  introduce  instruction  in  all  trades,  but  some  fundamental  work  may  be 
done  in  training  the  eye  and  the  hand.  Above  all,  since  it  takes  the 
child  for  a  part  of  the  day  only  from  the  home,  the  public  school  must 
encourage  home  industries  and  give  frequent  occasion  for  the  display  of 
skill  in  homely  (homelike)  labors  rather  than  in  the  display  of  finery 
upon  "  exhibition  days. '  *  There  is  a  dignity  given  to  labor  which  ensures 
self-respect  in  the  litlle  workers.  Schools  for  the  people  must  emphasize 
those  features  of  an  education  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  people, 
which  takes  hold  of  their  daily  life  to  its  strengthening  and  its  sweetening. 
First  and  foremost  in  all  grades  of  advancement  must  come  the  useful, 
with  enough  of  the  ornamental  to  make  the  useful  attractive. 

In  the  proper  development  of  self-hood  which  looks  to  an  increase 
in  means  of  self- elevation,  and  which  results  in  the  elevation  of  others 
brought  under  its  influence,  the  school  must  look  to  the  most  prominent 
needs  of  the  child.  For  persuasion,  he  needs  a  control  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, an  understanding  of  the  use  and  the  power  of  words,  a  self-poise 
which  will  ensure  a  ready  and  a  right  utterance  at  the  right  time,  ability 
to  think  upon  his  feet,  and  a  store  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  draw  at 
will.  For  practical  power  he  needs  to  know  of  men  in  their  various 
relations ;  how  men  have  acted  under  certain  conditions ;  what  men  have 
succeeded  and  by  what  means ;  how  nature's  forces  may  be  utilized;  in 
what  directions  he  may  best  use  his  own  physical  powers  through  their 
strengthening  and  their  preservation  ;  how  each  may  secure  the  best 
results  in  the  application  of  acquired  intellectual  power  to  the  industries 
in  which  he  must  engage,  how  his  sphere  of  influence  may  be  enlarged 
through  the  application  of  the  highest  moral  forces.  In  this  commercial 
age  the  child  must  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  wide  world  so  narrowed 
by  advance  of  science  as  to  give  pungency  to  the  adage  "  Nothing  human 
is  foreign  to  me."  With  this  community  of  interest,  competition  arises 
which  will  demand  the  closest  calculation,  the  clearest  head,  the  firmest 
principles,  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forces  at  command  and 
of  their  most  efTective  use.     The  man  thai  is  to  be  therefore  needs  a 
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grounding  j|^  the  language  of  his  country,  facility  in  processes  of  reason- 
ing, familiarity  with  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  methods  of  their  control, 
knowledge  of  other  peoples,  of  the  course  and  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  child  who  has  been  taught  to  utter  tersely  and  with  clearness  his 
own  thoughts,  who  has  acquired  the  habits  of  close  and  critical  observa- 
tion of  the  common  things  about  him,  who  can  control  his  muscular 
movements  within  the  lines  of  their  highest  efficiency,  who  realizes  as  he 
climbs  the  hill  of  knowledge  that  his  horizon  rapidly  recedes  and  is  by 
reason  of  this  made  more  humble — the  child  so  taught  and  trained  can 
never  be  educated  au^  of  his  sphere  in  life,  but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
educated  for  it.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  fundamental 
topics  in  a  proper  course  of  study.  They  should  be  such  as  to  call  into 
exercise  the  faculties  of  sight,  speech  and  manual  skill. 

4.  The  old  time  apprenticeships  are  no  more,  the  home  industries 
are  so  largely  carried  on  by  machinery,  that  "the  chores'*  which  kept 
youth  busy  and  out  of  mischief  occupy  but  little  time.  If  the  child  can 
nse  his  spare  time  in  the  handling  of  simple  tools  and  bring  out  little 
articles  of  use  or  of  ornament  for  the  home  he  will  be  freed  from  tempta- 
tions to  idleness  and  to  vicious  indulgences,  and  will  be  saved  from  crime. 
The  articles  of  adornment  of  my  home  which  I  prize  most  highly  are  the 
products  of  child  labor,  they  are  not  expensive  articles  but  I  can  see  in 
them  the  saving  of  expense  to  parents  as  their  children  grow  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  While  at  work  with  needle  and  scissors  and 
scroll-saw  and  lathe  and  plane  and  pencil,  the  enemy  of  mankind  can  find 
no  resting  place  in  their  young  minds.  Something  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  manual  labor  may  be  found  in  every  school — more  in  the  higher 
grades  of  city  schools.  If  the  school  encouragement  find  home  alliances 
there  will  be  less  tendency  to  juvenile  crime. 

5.  The  incidental  helps  toward  the  formation  of  a  virtuous  character 
just  hinted  at  in  what  has  been  written  are,  after  all,  only  preparatory  to 
the  time  of  seed  sowing. 

They  are  but  the  plow  and  the  harrow  which  make  the  soil  ready  for 
the  seed.  Their  work  is  essential,  but  it  may  be  fruitless.  If  continued 
till  the  proper  time  for  harvest  they  do  no  more  than  keep  down  the 
weeds.  In  the  human  soil  spontaneous  germination  of  good  seed  rarely 
occurs. 

No  amount  of  incidental  instruction  or  influence  can  take  the  place 
of  positive  precept  Goodish  talks  about  the  "  impoliteness  "  of  profanity, 
the  ''meanness''  of  lying,  the  '* injury''  done  the  victim  of  lust,  the 
^' filthiness"  of  tobacco  chewing,  the  '^policy"  of  honesty,  the  ''incon- 
venience "  to  which  the  sufferer  by  a  broken  promise  is  subjected,  the 
'*  shame  "  attached  to  a  discovered  thief,  the  thousand  platitudes  awaken- 
ing only  a  momentary  purpose  which  yields  to  the  first  temptation — such 
talks,  good  in  themselves,  fail  to  reach  the  root  of  wrong-doing.     Fruit 
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depends  more  upon  the  condition  of  the  root  than  upon  thelTorm  or  the 
foliage  of  the  tree.  He  who  knows  what  is  in  man  and  how  best  to 
develop  a  true  character  has  said  *'  Thou  shall  nof 

Until  this  right  to  command  is  recognized,  and  His  commands  are 
heeded,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  check  upon  juvenile  crime. 

The  church  has  as  its  special  mission  the  presentation  of  divine  truth. 
The  home  is  the  fittest  place  for  the  lodgment  of  the  truth,  the  best  adapted 
to  hide  the  leaven.  As  stated  above,  the  church  reaches  only  a  limited 
number,  who  come  voluntarily  within  its  precincts ;  the  home  by  perver- 
sion, by  indifference,  by  ignorance,  by  lack  of  time,  has  turned  its  children 
over  to  the  influences  of  the  school,  or  it  may  be  of  the  street. 

Unless  the  school  be  permitted  to  emphasize  the  power  of  a  religious 
life  under  the  sanction  of  God's  authority,  and  in  the  use  of  precepts 
drawn  from  God's  word  without  the  intermixture  of  human  interpretation, 
it  must  fail  to  reach  its  purpose  as  a  means  of  safety  and  perpetuity  to  the 
Republic.  — Education. 


How  to  Make  School  a  Happy  Place. 

BY  W.  L.  JAQUITH. 

A  leaf  out  of  a  child's  history  furnishes  me  with  a  vivid  and  painful 
memory.  I  remember  once  offering  vain  attempts  at  consolation  to  a  boy 
who  wept  bitter  tears  as  he  started  for  school  on  the  September  morning 
which  ended  his  first  long  vacation.  His  grief  was  very  real.  That  he 
should  be  compelled  to  return  to  school  was  a  dark  tragedy  for  him. 
While  making  due  allowance  for  a  sensitive  child's  reluctance  to  leave  a 
safe  and  happy  home  for  the  ordeals  that  await  him  in  the  school -room, 
it  seemed  to  me  then,  and  always  has  seemed,  that  all  was  not  right  in  the 
school- room  that  had  awakened  this  state  of  feeling.  For  a  child  to 
reach  such  a  point  of  view  thus  early  in  his  progress  through  a  journey 
of  school- rooms,  is,  without  question,  unfortunate.  It  is  the  permanence 
of  early  impressions  that  makes  the  work  of  the  primary  teacher  espe- 
cially responsible — sacred,  I  had  almost  said;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
strong  a  word.  The  perception  of  this  fact  has  so  filled  the  thought  of 
educators,  that  improvement  in  this  grade  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  wonderful,  simply  justifying  the  remark  sometimes  heard,  that  the  best 
teaching  to-day  is  in  the  lower  grades.  The  enthusiastic  teacher,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  finding  this  fact  a  release  from  further  attempts  at  im* 
provement,  will  feel  it  an  additional  incentive  to  be 

"  Without  halting,  without  rest. 
Lifting  better  up  to  best" 
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A  great  writer  on  ethics  tell  us  that  happiness  distinctly  elevates  the 
mental  and  physical  tone;  that  pain  of  any  sort  has  a  depressing  effect, 
and  lowers  the  vitality.  Let  us  take  this  great  scientific  truth,  and  see 
what  it  means,  read  in  the  light  that  streams  through  school-room  windows. 
If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  no  word  or  smile  of  yours  that  carries 
to  one  little  heart  the  gracious  message  of  your  sympathy,  no  brightness 
that  you  can  show  from  pictured  walls  or  blossoming  windows,  is  lost. 
Everything  that  makes  one  child  the  happier  is  worth  while.  Very  quiet 
rooms,  full  of  very  patient  children,  may  be  seen  where  no  happiness  is ; 
but  there  never  yet  was  good,  enthusiastic  work  in  a  school-room  without 
brightness. 

The  beautiful  school-room  must  surely  contain  children  who  have 
learned  the  habit  of  personal  neatness.  If  necessary,  the  teacher  must 
help  here.  In  one  of  the  most  admirable  school-rooms  I  ever  saw,  the 
teacher  had  a  habit  which  worked  wonders.  Immediately  after  devo- 
tional exercises  were  over,  she  passed  down  the  isle  and  looked  at  the 
halnds  laid  down  for  inspection.  It  was  a  room  full  of  poor  boys,  of  a 
wide  range  of  nationalities,  but  a  lady  need  not  have  blushed  for  such 
hancfs  as  they  showed. 

A  boy  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  gentlemanly  manners  when  he 
has  learned  to  be  conscientious  in  the  matter  of  hands,  hair,  and  boots. 
It  is  but  a  step  farther  to  teach  orderly  surroundings.  Neat  desks  and 
floors  are  surely  indispensable  in  the  beautiful  school-room.  Both  for 
beauty's  sake  and  for  honesty's  sake,  the  children  must  learn  to  respect 
public  property ;  to  keep  pencils  and  knives  from  desks  and  doors,  and 
never  to  mark  books  that  they  do  not  own.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
adults  need  this  last  lesson. 

Neatness  in  the  school-room  and  its  inmates  we  must  have  ;  so  much 
is  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  matter  of  decoration  rests  with  the  teachers, 
many  of  whom  need  no  hint  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Yet 
many  a  school-room  might  be  made  a  more  attractive  place  with  very 
slight  effort.  True,  salaries  are  not  elastic,  and  they  have  to  meet  many 
inexorable  demands.  But  heliotypes  in  wood  frames  are  not  expensive, 
and  when  we  think  of  it  why  should  not  some  of  our  favorite  pictures 
hang  where  so  many  of  our  working  hours  are  passed,  even  if  the  living 
room  is  little  barer  in  consequence  ?  Perhaps  if  we  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing refining  influences  more  directly  to  bear  upon  our  tasks,  they  would 
seem  less  like  drudgery.  Not  to  build  a  rich  outer  temple  of  enjoyment, 
for  which  we  eagerly  leave  our  work,  but  to  transform  the  work-room 
itself  into  such  a  temple,  (s  the  true  philosophy. 

All  these  adornments,  and  many  more,  are  good;  but  better,  a  hun- 
dred times,  is  the  living  beauty  that  reigns  in  some  happy  school-rooms, 
the  fadeless  beauty  of  a  loving  heart.  Happy  is  the  child  who  need 
dread  no  rude  repulse,  whose  delicate  instincts  of  affection  are  withered 
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by  no  harsh  sternness,  no  cruel  sarcasm ;  who  can  feel  even  in  the  hour 
of  punishment  that  it  is  right,  "because  the  teacher  does  it";  who  sees 
in  that  teacher  no  enemy,  but  a  faithful  fnend ;  and  carries  through  the 
long  years  loving  memories  and  undiminished  loyalty. 

Let  us  often  remind  ourselves  what  a  blessed  privilege  is  that  of 
giving  happiness.  Let  us  take  home  to  ourselves  those  beautiful  words 
of  Ruskin,  **  Be  sure  that  the  room  is  a  pleasanter  place  for  your  beings 
in  it.*' — American  Teacher. 


The  Teaching  Talent. 

BY  C.  H.  FULLER. 

This  generation  and  the  one  that  will  immediately  succeed  it  may  be 
regarded  as  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  important  reformatory  changes 
in  the  conduct  and  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  homes  of  our  children  should  be, 
in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  term,  more  school-like ;  i.  e.,  'more 
correct  as  regards  the  influences  that  develop  and  form  character,  more 
felicitous  and  helpful  as  regards  the  bearing  of  each  to  each,  and  more 
an  ensample  of  truth  and  trust  and  an  incentive  to  every  worthy  effort 
and  every  noble  ambition,  it  is  also  one  of  the  gravest  necessities  that  our 
schools  should  be  made  more  home-like  and  genial.  They  must  be  less 
stiff  and  formal,  more  natural  and  sunny.  The  school-room  must  contain 
more  to  attract  and  delight-  the  child — not  merely  the  most  approved 
furniture  intended  to  suggest  and  advance  nominally  scholastic  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  ordinary  school  apparatus,  globes,  maps,  mottoes,  and 
pictures;  but  also  objects  that  naturally  of  themselves  awaken  inquiry 
and  challenge  investigation.  Now  'nothing  is  so  happily  interesting, 
nothing  so  fruitful  in  useful  instruction  as  actual  life,  and  whatever  very 
clearly  seems  to  belong  to  it. 

Why  not,  then,  introduce  into  our  schools  everywhere,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  objects  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  such  as  may  be  frequently 
changed  as  the  lessons  they  may  impart  become  assimilated  ?  Why  not 
let  the  pupils  see  the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  insect,  in  its  native  element,  from 
embryo  to  adult  life,  under  conditions  that  must  render  indifference  an 
impossibility  ?  Why  not  allow  and  encourage  the  pupil  to  contribute 
some  such  objects,  and  partially,  at  least,  attend  to  their  arrangement 
and  supply  their  wants,  finding,  of  course,  extra  out-of-school  time  in 
which  to  perform  such  duties  ? 

Why  should  there  not  be  somewhere  on  the  school  premises  bird- 
houses  with  their  domestic  activity,  bee-hives  with  their  industrious 
colonists,  and  fish  tanks  teeming  with  interesting  sportive  life. 
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I  would  have  all  this  and  more  :  Let  the  pupil  see  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  words  describing  it — which  may  occur  in  a  reading  or 
Other  exercise — th%  germinating  plantUL  Let  him  with  his  own  hand 
plant  the  flax,  the  hemp,  the  cotton,  the  corn,  the  wheat,  and  the  potato. 
Lead  him  to  investigate  the  processes  of  growth  and  development  of 
parts  in  the  maple,  the  oak,  the  elm,  by  actual  observation  rather  than  by 
learning  by  rote,  or  simply  reading  the  descriptions  given  in  books. 

If  possible  I  would  have  in  the  school-room  an  India  rubber  plant, 
an  orange  and  a  lemon  tree  in  bearing,  a  sensitive  plant,  and  a  few  species 
of  ferns,  palms,  and  cacti,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  familiar  flowering 
plants  of  the  green-house  and  garden. 

Mosses  and  lichens  can  be  obtained  almost  everywhere  and  at 
any  time. 

Of  course  it  should  usually  be  the  pupils  who  do  the  collecting  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  or  of  some  pupil  previously  instructed  as  far 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Collections  in  part  made  by  pupils  should  be  in  every  school. 
School  children  should  be  induced  to  contribute  in  same  way  from  their 
own  possessions,  or  by  their  own  efforts,  something  for  the  interest  of 
their  school — should  be  allowed  to  stamp  by  some  worthy  act,  however 
small,  their  individuality  upon  the  life  and  history  of  the  school;  and 
this  consummation  should  be  sought  eagerly  by  the  teachers,  even  if  at 
some  sacrifice  on  his  part  as  well  as  on  that  of  pupil  and  parent. 

The  eager  and  continued  interest  of  children  in  their  schools  can  be 
made  sure  in  no  better  way.  The  child  thus  becomes  a  proprietor,  and 
proprietorship  is  the  best  guaranty  of  interest. 

In  the  conducting  of  school  exercises  the  catechetical  form  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  colloquial  encouraged  as  far  as  can  be 
made  practical.  The  pupil  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  divested  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  subject  under  consideration  must  be  approached 
with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  hence  it  must  be  disconnected  from  all 
that  is  awe-inspiring  or  dreadful — in  short,  from  all  that  is  in  any  way 
irksome,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

I  have  said  the  school  must  be  more  home- like.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished not  alone  by  what  may  be  added  in  the  way  of  embellishment  or 
convenience,  but  move  vastly  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  must  be  at  home  in  the  schoot^must,  indeed,  love  school 
so  well  that  he  leaves  it  with  reluctance  and  returns  to  it  with  joy.  The 
teacher  must  take  a  sympathizing  and  delighted  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
childhood ;  and  this,  too,  must  be  more  than  a  superficial  or  a  patronizing 
interest.  It  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  participating  interest.  He  who 
would  mould  the  child-mind  must  be  capable  of  entering  the  child's 
world,  and  of  both  instructing  and  delighting  the  child  in  the  veritable 
realm  of  childhood  as  the  best  possible  means  of  leading  him  up  to  and, 
in  turn,  into  the  broader  regions  beyond. 
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It  will  never  do  X,o  pretend  a  curiosity  or  interest  in  a  child's  minia- 
ture mill-pond,  railroad,  or  flower.  The  little  one  will  detect  your  insin- 
cerity even  before  you  have  admitted  it  to  yourself.  The  teacher  must* 
really  desire  to  know  about  his  pupil's  cares  and  pleasures — must,  if 
possible,  ^^  with  him  to  see  the  matter  that  so  interests  and  inspires.  He 
is  thus  afforded  the  grandest  opportunity  of  observing  his  pupil  in  the 
pure  spontaneity  of  self-hood^  of  noting  the  increase  of  power  in  mental 
processes,  as  well  as  often  of  correcting  false  impressions,,  howsoever 
obtained,  and  no  loss  of  instructing  himself  in  knowledge  of  the  child - 
nature. 

It  is  not  enough  to  affect  a  sympathy  for  the  little  every-day  misfor- 
tunes of  school  children.  We  must  really  have  concern  for  them.  We 
must  strive  to  know  how  and  why  they  suffer  ;  and  we  must  make  our 
influence  such  as  shall  enable  the  child  to  cure,  or  to  most  easily  endure 
his  trouble. 

These  considerations,  I  am  well  aware,  are  not  new  in  theory.,  They 
have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  various  times  and  places  advanced  or 
suggested ;  but  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  intelligently  reduced  to 
practice.  If  here  and  there  tried  as  experiments,  it  has  been  with  no 
whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  and  consequently  with  but  a  measure  of 
success. 

I  am  confident  that  when  met  squarely  in  accordance  with  our  high 
capabilities  as  a  nation,  we  shall  have  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  temple 
of  knowledge,  and  if  we  studiously  practice  the  course  that  nature  advises 
we  shall  be  entitled  to  our  meed  of  joy  as  well-doers. — Educational  News. 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

England. — Mr.  Morgan  Owen,  in  speaking  at  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  the 
Wrexham  National  Schools,  told  one  or  two  good  stories.  He  said  an  inspector 
was  ope  morning  on  his  way  to  examine  a  school,  when  he  saw  a  fine  little  fel- 
low busily  enjoying  himself  in  a  puddle,  with  dirt  and  water  up  to  his  little 
thighs ;  so,  being  a  bachelor,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  sight,  and  he 
called  out  to  him,  *'  Why  are  you  not  in  school,  my  lad  ?  *'  And  the  lad  replied, 
" Please,  sir,  I've  got  the  bronchitis,  and  my  mother  won't  let  me  go  to  school."' 

This  is  another  of  his  anecdotes :  There  is  in  some  schools  a  person  who  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  bully."  Well,  the  school  I  refer  to  had  a 
bully  in  it,  who,  among  other  pranks,  broke  the  school  windows.  Luckily  for 
him,  he  was  caught  in  the  very  act;  and  the  master  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  occasion.  So  he  formed  the  scholars 
into  a  jury,  and  said  he  would  be  judge.  The  broken  windows  were  shown,  and 
the  stone  that  did  the  mischief  was  shown,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  related  by  him ;  then  the  jury  was  asked  to  give  its  verdict.    They  did  so. 
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and  that,  too,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  as  they  shouted  out  with  one 
voice,  "Not  guilty!**  Thereupon,  the  school-master  being  shocked  at  the  ver- 
dict, thrashed  the  offender  and  the  jury. 

Germany. -^K  reform  in  secondary  education,  such  as  is  demanded  at  present 
by  all  strata  of  society  in  Germany,  and  which  finds  a  staunch  supporter  in  the 
young  Emperor,  Wilhelm  II,  has  its  opponents  chiefly  among  the  professors  in 
the  universities.  These  are  fighting  for  retention  of  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the 
modern  current  rejects  these  languages.  The  outcome  will  be  watched  by  all 
civilized  nations. 

The  Voss.  Ztg,  in  Berlin  states  that  when  at  the  close  of  the  impressive 
memorial  service  at  the  grave  of  Ad.  Diesterweg,  the  noted  German  educator, 
a  committee  of  teachers  from  Bremen  laid  down  a  laurel  wreath  fastened  with  a 
conspicuously  red  ribbon,  the  bystanders  at  first  suspected  a  socialistic  demon- 
stration, until  it  was  stated  that  the  color  of  mourning  in  Bremen  b  red,  not 
black. 

France,— In  1887,  29,000  children  were  convicted  in  the  courts  of  France, 
and  443  children  ended  their  lives  by  suicide.  This  is  a  fearful  record.  The 
Council  of  Nantes  moves  in  consequence  of  this  record  a  reinstatement  of  the 
study  of  religion,  which  was  replaced  by  instruction  in  morals.  Since  the  state- 
ment for  1887  is  given  without  a  chance  for  comparison  with  other  years,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  withhold  judgment. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Fenelon's  "Education  of  Girls.** 

The  "Education  of  Girls."  By  Fenelon.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Kate  Lupton,  M.  A.  (Vanderbilt  University).  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
1 891.    Pages  120,  i2mo. 

This  old  book  is  startling  for  its  modem  wisdom.  It  brings  to  us  Fenelon 
at  his  best.  That  same  charming  style,  that  spiritualized  common  sense,  that 
thinking  beyond  his  environment  and  ahead  of  his  times,  that  piercing  observa- 
tion and  sweet  candor  of  expression,  which  made  Telemachus  a  book  for  every 
age  and  every  land,  are  all  here  spread  before  us  in  this  luminous  treatise  on 
education.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  its  equal  among  the  books  of  the  present 
day  in  the  soundness  of  its  philosophy  and  the  availability  of  its  methods.  The 
author's  insight  into  mind  and  character  is  almost  infallible.  His  criticisms  on 
the  female  mind  are  very  entertaining,  but  modern  gallantry  would  scarcely 
allow  the  reader  to  admit  their  stdct  accuracy.  His  observations  on  childhood 
and  the  methods  of  instructing  the  infantile  mind  are  admirable. 

This  book  of  Fenelon*s  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  irreligious  persons  or  to 
any  who  believe  that  religion  is  a  subject  that  should  be  ignored  in  education. 
Fenelon  was  a  profoundly  religious  man,  and  assumes  that  the  only  sound  train- 
ing of  children  is  and  must  always  be  based  on  religion  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a 
life.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  religion  in  schools,  as  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject  he  has  special  reference  to  home  teaching.  Being  a  Catholic 
archbishop,  the  author  in  writing  about  religious  instruction  could  scarcely  fail 
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to  mention  topics  on  which  the  Protestant  would  disagree  with  him,  but  the  in- 
stances are  so  few,  in  comparison  with  the  mention  of  evangelical  doctrines  on 
which  all  agree,  that  no  devout  mind  could  take  offence  in  any  case.  And  the 
author  is  so  admirable  in  his  directions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  instructing 
children  in  religious  doctrine  that  he  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  important  subject.  And  even  those  who  may  not  care  for  the  sub- 
ject itself,  may  iind  in  the  author's  method  many  valuable  suggestions  which  can 
be  made  useful  in  teaching  other  things. 

Most  of  the  book  is  equally  applicable  to  children  of  both  sexes,  but  when 
the  author  takes  up  the  girls  he  comments  on  their  weaknesses  with  a  naivete 
that  is  amusing.  Of  course,  an  old  celibate  would  not  think  it  the  proper  thing 
to  be  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  women's  endowments,  but,  in  fact,  he  is  in  advance 
of  the  ruling  sentiment  of  two  hundred  years  ago  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
female  mind,  and  he  proposes  a  scheme  of  education,  which  although  meagre,  as 
judged  by  modern  standards,  is  far  in  advance  of  what  was  then  common.  The 
great  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  philosophy,  its  methods,  its  exposition  of 
human  nature  and  its  exaltation  of  moral  training.  The  style  of  treatment  is 
charming,  and  the  author  must  make  a  friend  and  admirer  of  every  reader. 

Strangely  enough  Fenelon's  translator  is  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman  as  is 
not  provided  for  in  his  philosophy.  Probably  it  never  occurred  to  the  Arch- 
bishop that  in  a  century  or  two  women  would  be  winning  the  Master's  degree  in 
the  great  Universities,  and  would  be  among  the  first  and  most  successful  in 
applying  his  own  principles  of  education.  But  here  is  one  of  these  unprophesied 
women— an  A.  M.  of  Vanderbilt  University ;  subsequently  a  student  in  Germany ; 
then  an  able  and  thoroughly  successful  teacher  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the 
State  Female  Normal  School  of  Virginia ;  and  still  an  unspoiled  woman,  show- 
ing what  is  not  unfrequently  denied,  that  intellectual  strength  and  liberal  learn- 
ing in  a  woman  are  not  incompatible  with  modesty  and  gentleness  and  all  else 
that  makes  her  lovable. 

Miss  Lupton  has  done  her  work  well ;  its  accuracy  of  rendering  may  be 
assumed  ;  its  literary  merit  is  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  small  book  neatly  gotten 
up,  and  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  value  the  greatest  of  human  subjects— 
the  proper  education  of  the  human  mind  and  character. 

W.   H.   RUFFNER. 


Composition  Work  in  a  Massachusetts  High  School. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  practical  teachers  that  trustworthy  accounts 
of  what  is  actually  done  in  given  lines  of  work  are  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  practical  teaching.  We  have  also  been  repeatedly  requested  to 
publish  specimens  of  school  compositions.  We  have  always  believed  in  com- 
paring experiences,  and  we  are  not  averse  to  printing  specimens  of  composition 
work  if  they  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  either  helpful  or  suggestive.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  set  before  our  readers  briefly  a  method  which  we  have  found  in 
practice  in  the  High  School  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  to  show  some  of  the  actual 
work  there.  This  is  not  done  at  the  suggestion  or  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers 
in  that  place,  though  at  our  request  they  kindly  allowed  us  to  examine  the  work. 
We  do  not  present  the  scheme  or  the  results  as  the  ultimate  realization  of  per- 
fection.   We  can,  however,  personally  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  account 
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here  given.  It  offers  something  definite  and  tangible  for  suggestion  or  criticism^ 
and  it  shows  how  at  least  one  school  is  succeeding  in  the  all -important  work  of 
getting  the  pupils  to  write.  We  shall  be  glad,  either  by  criticism  or  by  the  telling 
of  some  other  experience,  to  be  shown  a  more  excellent  way. 

The  compositions  given  below  are  all  exact  reproductions  of  the  first  draft 
handed  to  the  teacher.  They  embody  none  of  the  corrections  or  suggestions 
which  were  made  when  they  were  examined;  and  we  must  remind  our  readers 
that  mistakes  are  much  more  apparent  when  displayed  in  cold  type  than  when 
half  concealed,  as  they  often  are,  in  a  manuscript.  We  recently  received  from 
a  principal  of  a  high  school  in  a  well-known  town  a  manuscript  on  composition 
work,  intended  for  publication  in  The  Academy^  which  had  decidedly  more 
faults  in  punctuation,  spelling  and  grammatical  form  than  any  one  of  the  com- 
positions given  below.  The  writer  had  evidently  been  unable  to  see  in  his  manu- 
script mistakes  which  would  have  been  very  plain  to  him  had  they  appeared  in 
type.  The  compositions  which  we  print  are  simply  average  samples  of  those 
which  we  saw.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Eaton,  principal  of  the  school, 
for  kindly  allowing  us  to  examine  the  work  and  make  our  own  selection. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  each  pupil  is  furnished  with  two  blank  books 
containing  forty  pages  of  the  usual  essay  size.  Composition  work  is  a  regular 
exercise  for  a  brief  period  every  day.  Not  less  than  a  page  is  written  daily  by 
each  pupil,  and  more  is  allowed  if  the  subject  is  found  congenial  and  the  pupil 
is  inclined  to  write  more.  We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  allowed. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  a  kind  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
pupil,  usually  requiring  no  special  preparation,  and  are  largely  on  subjects  of 
local  or  temporary  interest.  Almost  without  exception,  the  compositions  begin 
without  introduction  or  preliminary,  say  something  plainly  and  directly,  and 
stop.  There  is  no  attempt  at  originality,  though  from  a  careful  examination,  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  usually  appears  in  his  work. 
The  exercise  is  occasionally  varied  by  a  dictation,  which  may  be  made  of  great 
value  by  bearing  directly  on  the  work.  For  example,  in  all  these  books  which 
we  examined,  we  found  copied  out  a  dictation  exercise  on  the  use  of  sha//  and 
will,  and  should  and  would. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  five  compositions  have  been  written  in  one  of 
the  books,  which  is  then  handed  to  the  teacher  for  examination  and  correction  ; 
and  the  following  week  the  second  book  is  used  for  the  next  five  compositions. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  first  book  is  returned  to  the  pupil  and  the 
second  is  handed  to  the  teacher.  In  this  way,  the  teacher's  work  and  the  pupiPs 
work  go  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  that  the  pupil  has  a  daily  exercise 
in  composition  as  in  any  other  subject,  and  learns  to  write  by  writing.  He  is  not 
brought  up  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  before,  the  task  of  writing  a  set 
essay  ;  and  by  constant  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  writing  he  ceases  to  regard 
an  exercise  in  composition  as  a  formidable  task.  In  the  second  place,  he  does 
his  work  each  day  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  who  can  in  this  way  see  that  he 
does  it  out  of  his  own  head  and  without  assistance.  In  the  third  place,  all  his 
past  compositions  of  the  term  are  constantly  at  hand  for  comparison,  and  the 
teacher  is  thus  able  to  correct  more  easily  the  besetting  faults  of  each  individual. 

Neither  the  themes  nor  the  treatment  of  them  require  or  indicate  mature 
minds.  They  would  be  out  of  place  in  high-school  work  if  they  either  assumed 
or  demanded  profundity  of  thought  or  originality  of  treatment.     They  are 
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simple  school  exercises,  designed  for  a  definite  purpose,  the  object  being  to 
attain  the  power  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  simple  way  what  one  thinks  on  a 
given  subject. 

FIRE  IN  CONCORD 

Last  night  in  the  part  of  Concord  known  as  Nine  Acre  Corner  a  large  fire 
started  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  buildings  on  the  premises 
but  by  hard  work  the  bam  was  saved.  The  buildings  are  owned  by  Frank 
Wheeler.  There  are  two  stories  told  of  the  origin  of  the  fire.  One  was,  that 
the  girl  after  putting  the  baby  to  bed  threw  a  lighted  match  on  the  floor.  The 
other  that  a  kerosene  lamp  exploded.  About  8.30  pm  Mr.  Wheeler  noticed  a 
smell  of  smoke  and  soon  found  that  one  room  of  the  house  was  ablaze.  An 
alarm  was  rung  but  when  the  firemen  reached  the  place  all  they  could  do  was  to 
save  the  barn.  There  was  no  water  near  except  a  well  which  however  was  soon 
pumped  dry.  But  for  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  firemen  the  bam  would  have 
been  destroyed  also. 

FOOTBALL 

Last  Thursday  the  first  game  of  football  that  has  been  played  here  for  seven 
years 

The  two  clubs  were  the  Concord  High  School  and  the  Hustlers.  The  game 
was  for  the  championship  of  Concord.  As  early  as  nme  o'clock  some  of  the 
football  cranks  came  and  when  the  game  commenced  four  hundred  people  were 
on  the  grounds.  The  hustlers  won  the  toss  and  took  the  east  side.  The  High  . 
School  formed  a  V  and  gained  about  ten  yards.  After  a  few  short  rushes  the 
Hustlers  fumbled  the  ball  and  a  touchdown  was  made  by  Jackson.  Woods  failed 
to  kick  a  goal.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  ball  stayed  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
Then  Ballou,  full  back  of  the  Hustlers  kicked  the  ball.  Bradlee  dropped  on  it 
but  it  rolled  away :  then  Buttrick  also  failed  to  drop  on  it  and  Nagle  succeeded 
but  it  was  back  of  the  High  School  goal  and  a  safety  was  scored  by  the  Hustlers. 
If  Buttrick  had  held  the  ball  the  Hustlers  woqld  have  scored  a  touchdown  and 
probably  kicked  a  goal.  After  this  the  ball  was  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
until  time  was  called.  The  score :  4-2  in  In  the  last  half  the  ball  was  kept  near 
the  centre  of  the  field.  Ballou  hurt  his  foot  while  looking  at  a  scrimmage  and 
left  the  field.  A  kick  was  the  result  and  the  High  School  left  the  field.  With 
only  seven  minutes  more  to  play  they  ought  to  have  played  it  out. 

ADVENTURE  ON  ICE 

One  day  early  last  spring  about  twenty  boys  were  skating  along  the  edge  of 
the  river.  The  ice  was  thick  but  did  not  extend  very  far  out  in  the  river.  One 
of  the  boys  had  a  old  axe  with  him  and  to  amuse  himself  commenced  chopping 
off  pieces  of  the  ice.  One  of  the  boys  thought  it  would  a  be  good  idea  to  float 
down  the  river  on  a  large  cake  Accordingly  they  cut  a  large  piece  and  when  it 
floated  away  three  boys  jumped  on  it.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger 
of  the  ice  breaking,  but  one  of  the  boys  who  remained  on  the  bank  called  two 
more  boys  and  they  ran  to  his  house  and  after  some  trouble  launched  an  old  boat. 

They  started  down  the  river  after  the  cake  of  ice,  but  before  they  could 
reach  it  the  cake  arrived  at  the  stone  bridge  and  the  boys  pushed  it  to  the  shore. 
They  did  not  intend  to  desert  their  strange  boat  but  gathered  some  dry  grass 
and  sticks  and  started  a  fire  on  it.    Then  they  started  of!  again  and  floated  down 
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to  the  railroad  bridge.  As  it  was  to  dark  to  proceed  any  farther  the  boys  came 
back.  They  were  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  their  would  be  rescuers.  The 
boat  was  leaky  and  before  they  could  get  back  was  half  full  of  water.  They 
drew  the  boat  up  on  the  ice  and  were  turning  it  over  when  their  weight  and  that 
of  the  boat  broke  the  ice.  Fortunately  the  water  was  shallow  and  they  escaped 
with  wet  feet. 

ROCKS  ON  THE  TRACK. 

An  attempt  to  wreck  a  train  was  made  at  Seaview  Monday  night,  by  placing 
large  rocks  on  the  track,  the  most  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The 
section  men  who  walk  regularly  between  here  and  East  Marshfield  fond  the 
stones,  which  numbered  about  seventy,  and  they  were  piled  along  inside  the  rails 
on  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road,  where  there  is  quite  an  embankment. 

They  were  evidently  placed  there  to  derail  the  next  south-bound  train.  The 
scene  was  a  bold  one,  as  the  rocks  were  place  in  position  at  daylight.  Some 
wooden  rails  were  found  in  the  same  place  about  two  weeks  ago. 

HEN  STEALING. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  three  or  four  boys  from  Concord  set  up  a  tent 
in  the  woods  near  Fair  Haven  Bay  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  couple  of 
weeks  by  themselves  in  a  half  civilized  condition.  At  first  all  went  well  and 
probably  would  have  continued  so  had  they  not  run  out  of  provisions.  Then, 
not  being  able  to  satisfy  their  appetites  with  grass  and  clam-shells,  they  stole  out 
one  night  with  a  couple  of  bags  and  marched  silently  along  until  they  came  to  a 
farm  yard.  As  they  passed  around  the  barn  they  were  confronted  by  a  large 
dog  which  started  for  them  but  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  tail  and  after 
being  whirled  through  the  air  once  or  twice  felt  his  head  strike  against  a 
neighboring  apple  tree  with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him  of  consciousness  and 
the  tree  of  its  apples.  Then  the  boys  stole  into  the  hen-house  and  wrung  the 
necks  of  several  hens  and  thrust  them  mercilessly  into  the  bags,  then  they  filed 
quietly  back  to  camp  to  sleep  with  quiet  consciences  and  dream  of  the  feast  they 
would  have  in  the  morning. 

AFTER  THE  CONTEST. 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  over,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  different  reasons 
given  in  the  Republican  papers,  for  the  Democratic  victory.  Some  of  the  reasons 
are  possibly  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  and  some  are  absurd  and  amusing.  .  The 
papers,  that,  before  the  election,  foretold  a  great  Republican  victory,  are  now  the 
foremost  in  giving  reasons  for  the  defeat. 

Some  papers  attribute  it  to  the  McKinley  bill,  and  claim  that  this  measure 
was  unjustly  represented  by  the  Democrats.  If  the  Democrats  were  active  in 
misrepresenting  it,  did  not  the  Republicans  have  an  equal  chance  to  contradict 
and  describe  it  in  a  more  favorable  light.  Mr.  Greenhalge  said,  in  his  speech  at 
Concord,  that  the  bill  had  been  put  in  operation  before  election,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple could  watch  the  effects  and  vote  accordingly.  The  people  did  watch  its 
effects  and  voted  accordingly  and  now  the  Republican  papers  are  claiming  that 
the  people  had  no  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  bill. 

LYCEUM. 

Last  night  we  had  the  pleasure  "  of  seeing  some  pictures  and  listening  to  a 
lecture"  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Oilman,  on  English  life  and  scenes.    Mr.  Oilman  began 
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with  a  glowing  account  of  the  past  achevements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
then  described  some  stereopticon  views  of  noted  English  buildings. 

He  was  a  little  too  eloquent  for  this  town.  His  language  was  replete  with 
lofty  descriptions  and  stiff  phrases,  which  he  endeavored  rather  unsuccessfully 
to  render  with  great  eloquence.  He  ended  with  a  eulogy  on  Queen  Victoria, 
and  nobody  seemed  very  sorry  when  he  finished,  although  the  views  were  very 
good. 

It  seems  very  poor  policy  for  the  directors  of  the  Lyceum  to  spend  all  their 
money,  for  one  or  two  concerts  and  sacrifice  all  the  other  entertainments  to  these 
concerts. 

NEGRO  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  most 
weighty  that  confronts  our  legislators  The  negro  was  emancipated  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  he  is  not  yet  entirely  free.  The  intense  animosity  of  his  for- 
mer masters  toward  him,  and  the  prejudice  against  a  race,  slaves  for  over  two 
centuries,  still  fetter  him  and  rob  him  of  his  rights. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  an  important  factor,  (and  an  almost  powerless 
one)  in  all  political  conflicts.  Naturally,  the  majority  of  negroes  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Democrats  to  suppress  him.  The 
white  men  of  the  South  openly  declare  that  the  negro  shall  not  vote  and  they 
carry  out  their  threats  by  force  of  arms. 

The  northern  Republicans,  still  jealous  of  the  South,  circulate  the  accounts 
of  these  outrages,  and  refuse  to  hear  of  any  mitigating  circumstances.  Although, 
there  undoubtedly  are  many  cases  of  outrage  in  the  South,  the  accounts  in  the 
Republican  journals  are  greatly  exaggerated  and  very  prejudiced.  The  Demo- 
cratic papers,  of  course,  omit  any  report  of  this  kind.  These  <:onflicts  between 
the  two  races  have  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  dispute  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  benefit  to  the  negros  and  to  the  country  if,  the  blacks  were  removed  from 
our  states,  and  established  elsewhere.  Several  ways  of  disposing  of  the  negro 
have  been  proposed.  The  first,  emigration,  was  tried  and  proved  unsuccessful. 
Another  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  to  set  apart  a  certain  part  of  this  country 
for  the  negros  and  collect  them  on  it. 

But  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  country,  to  have  an 
alien  race,  ignorant,  and  superstitious  as  they  would  become  when  separated 
from  the  whites,  participating  in  our  government  and  sharing  our  laws.  The 
evils  which  menace  the  South  today  would  then  threaten  the  whole  country  to 
an  even  greater  extent.  The  negroes  would  soon  loose  all  the  civilization  which 
they  have  attained  and  would  become  ignorant  lazy  and  poverty  stricken  when 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  whites. 

Possibly,  by  removing  his  legal  rights  and  by  making  no  attempts  to  educate 
him,  the  negro  could  be  exterminated,  by  this  would  be  a  difficult,  and  to  say 
the  least,  an  unchristian  way  to  get  rid  of  him. 

But  the  most  humane  and  the  most  practicable  way  to  solve  the  question  is 
to  educate  the  black  man,  put  him  on  a  footing  of  equality  of  the  white  man, 
and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  He  can  be  educated,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
can  and  will  educate  himself.  Give  him  his  rights  and  no  more,  he  will  make 
as  good  if,  not  a  better,  citizen  than  many  of  our  voters  today.  He  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  country,  especially  to  the  South,  where  labor  in  the  field  under  the 
heat  of  a  southern  sun,  is  impossible  for  white  men.    The  prosperity  of  the 
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South,  and  of  the  negro  in  this  country,  both  depend  upon  their  working  to- 
gether, and  a  fatal  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  promising  future  of  the  recon- 
structed South  if  the  black  is  taken  away. 


A  View  from  the  School  Window. 

The  Walk  from  School. 

Lake  Walden. 

<^oncord  Library. 

A  Letter  of  Introduction. 

Request  for  Introduction. 

Application  for  Situation. 

Catholic  Congress. 

Lief,  Son  of  Eric. 

Revolution  in  Brazil. 

Fire  in  Lynn. 

Fire  in  Boston. 

Dom  Pedro's  Arrival  in  Lisbon. 

Hawthorne's  House. 

The  School  Flag. 

A  Snow  Storm. 

Labor  Troubles. 

Strike  in  Woburn. 

The  Old  Year. 

The  New  Year. 

The  King's  Daughters. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Sleighing. 

May  Baskets. 

April  Vacation. 

A  Short  Journey. 

Stanley's  Explorations. 

House  Plants. 

Dangers  of  Electric  Lighting. 

What  Bacteria  are. 

Smokeless  Powder. 

Laura  Bridgman. 

Carrying  Papers. 

A  Country  Store. 

What  Happened  at  School  Yesterday. 

Can  a  Dog  Think  ? 

The  Change  in  the  Weather. 

The  Cold  Wave. 

The  Flag  Raising. 

The  Roads  of  Concord. 

Main  Street. 

Anniversary  at  Lexington. 

The  Revolution  in  Brazil. 

Concord  River. 

Shade  Trees  in  Concord. 

Picking  Berries. 


An  Old  House. 

La  Grippe. 

Decoration  Day. 

A  Sleighing  Party. 

Boating  on  the  River. 

Chaucer's  "Clerk's  Tale." 

A  Deserted  House. 

An  Old  Chair. 

Fortune  Favors  the  Brave. 

The  Strike  in  Australia. 

May  Day. 

The  last  Snow  Storm. 

The  Weather  Yesterday. 

The  Snow  Blockade. 

The  Hudson  River  Tunnel. 

The  Samoan  Question. 

Muzzling  Dogs. 

Yale  and  Harvard  Foot- ball  Game. 

The  National  League. 

The  American  Association. 

The  Players'  League. 

Boston  Newspapers. 

A  New  Invention. 

The  Silver  Question. 

The  Increase  of  the  Navy. 

The  World's  Fair. 

Ice  Cutting. 

Toboganning. 

The  Pan-American  Council. 

Freight  Car  Couplings. 

The  Minute  Man. 

Electric  Cars. 

Drinking  Water. 

A  Railroad  Accident. 

The  Census  Enumerators. 

Different  Kinds  of  Money. 

An  Entertainment  by  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 

Blind  Children. 
The  United  States  Debt. 
Utilizing  Coal  Dust. 
Artificial  Ice. 
Execution  by  Electricity. 
A  Great  Engineering  Feat. 
Tardiness. 
How  Oysters  are  Obtained. 

—  The  Academy 
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Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Magic  Lantern, 

The  *•  Magic"  lantern  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  camera  obscura,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown.  Its  invention  is  usually  attributed  to  John  Baptist  Porta,  but 
Libri  {Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathefnaiiques  en  Italic ^  Paris,  1841,  4  volumes, 
octavo)  has  shown  that  it  was  frequently  mentioned  by  authors  of  much  earlier 
date. 

The  first  mention  of  the  camera  obscura  occurs  in  unpublished  manuscripts^ 
of  the  celebrated  Italian  painter,  sculptor  and  architect,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Da  Vinci  was  born  in  1452  and  died  in  15 19.  His  reputation  as  an  artist  is  im- 
mortal, but  it  is  less  generally  known  that  he  was  well  versed  in  music,  military 
science,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  natural  history^ 
and  anatomy.  In  several  of  these  branches  he  made  original  investigations, 
•anticipating  later  philosophers.  * 

In  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Libri,  Da  Vinci  proposed  a  theory  of  vision  which 
he  seeks  to  explain  by  reference  to  the  camera  obscura.  {Libri  III,  54  and  233. > 
This  takes  the  invention  back  into  the  fifteenth  century— say  1490. 

In  a  work  published  in  152 1  by  Csesarino,  a  Milanese  architect,  he  attributes 
the  invention  to  a  Benedictine  monk,  Dom  Panunce,  which  is,  however,  re-^ 
garded  as  doubtful.    {Libri  IV,  303.) 

Cardanus,  an  Italian  physician,  mathematician  and  author,  also  mentions 
the  camera  obscura  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  verum  subiilitate,  published  in 
Nuremberg  in  1550. 

All  these  references  antedate  John  Baptist  Portals  work,  ^^  De  Magia  Nafu" 
ralis^"  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1553,  when  its  precocious  author 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  While  Porta  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  camera 
obscura  in  its  simplest  form,  he  has  the  honor  of  first  employing  a  convex  lens 
to  perfect  the  images,  and  of  placing  transparent  drawings  opposite  the  opening. 
To  these  drawings  he  attached  movable  parts,  and  these  produced  astonishing 
effects,  which  the  unlearned  ascribed  to  magic — a  term  connected  with  the  lan- 
tern ever  since. 

Porta's  camera  obscura  consisted  of  a  simple  box  with  a  small  opening  at 
one  side,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  entered  and  fell  upon  a  white  paper 
screen  at  the  opposite  side.    The  lens  was  subsequently  inserted. 

The  difference  between  a  dark  chamber  of  this  construction  apd  a  magic 
lantern  is  very  slight,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  relative  position  of  parts  and  the 
source  of  illumination.  By  whom  the  great  improvement  was  made  of  substi- 
tuting artificial  light  for  sunlight  in  exhibiting  transparent  pictures,  is  unknown 
to  the  writer. 

Deschales,  in  his  *'  Mundus  Mathematicus  "  (Leyden,  1674).  states  that  a  Dane, 
possibly  the  physician  Thomas  Bartholin,  showed  him  in  1665  a  lanterna  magica 
having  two  convex  lenses.    Pogg,  Gesch,  Phys,^  p.  436.) 

Athanasius  Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Col- 
legio  Romano  (bom  1602,  died  1680),  in  his  second  edition  of  **  Ars  Magna  Lucis 
et  Utnbra^'"  1671,  describes  the  magic  lantern. 

The  oxy-hydrogen  light  now  commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  the  lantern  was  the  invention  of  Thomas  Drummond,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  (born  1797,  died  1840),  who  employed  it  in  1824  in  the  trigono* 
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metrical  survey  of  Ireland.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  had,  however, 
been  established  in  1801  by  Professor  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia.  To  prevent 
explosions  from  the  ignition  of  the  mixed  gases.  Dr.  Hare  also  applied  the 
principle  of  Sir  H.  Davy^s  safety  lamp,  but  this  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
for  it  did  not  prevent  some  disastrous  explosions.  Later  the  so-called  **  safety 
jet "  was  introduced,  consisting  of  concentric  tubes,  which  prevent  the  gases, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from  mingling  previous  to  their  issuing  from  the  orifice. 
This  invention  is  variously  ascribed  to  Hemming,  Mangham,  and  Daniell.  The  < 
publication  of  the  latter  is  dated  1833. — H.  C,  Bolton  {New  York  City)  in  Scun* 
tific  American, 


Notes. 

Onb  of  the  grandest  things  in  having  rights  is,  that,  being  your  rights,  you 
may  give  them  up. — Mac  Donald, 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass 
himself;  for  every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. — Edward  Herbert 

Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love,  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thousands 
you  come  in  contact  with,  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten. — 
Thomas  Chalmers, 

Sow  good  services;  sweet  remembrances  will  grow  from  them. — Madame 
de  StaU, 

Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society  is  bound  together. — Goethe, 

Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  repeated  ;  whence  it 
is  that. old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days,  and  Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this 
point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number  not  his  years,  but  his  days. — Bishop  Hall, 

Only. — Only  a  frown.  But  it  left  a  sad  void  in  the  child's  heart— quivering 
lips  and  tearful  eyes. 

Only  a  smile.  But  how  it  cheered  the  heart,  engendered  hope,  and  cast  a  halo 
of  light  around  that  sick  bed. 

Only  a  stray  sunbeam.  Yet  it  cheered  a  wretched  abode — gladdened  a 
stricken  heart. 

Only  a  word  of  encouragement^  a  single  word.  It  gave  a  drooping  spirit  new 
life,  and  led  to  victory. 

Let  us  help  the  fallen  still,  though  they  never  help  us,  and  let  us  lend  without 
exacting  the  usury  of  gratitude. —  Thackeray, 

"  Politeness  is  like  an  air-cushion.  There  may  be  nothing  solid  in  it,  but 
it  eases  the  jolts  of  this  world  wonderfully." 

Good  nature  will  always  supply  the  absence  of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot 
supply  the  absence  of  good  nature. — Addison, 
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EDITOBIAL. 

National  Educational  Association — Annual  Convention.— The  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  for 
the  present  year  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  July  14th  to  17th,  and  as  it  will 
on  this  occasion  be  of  an  international  character,  it  promises  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful meeting  of  the  series.  Most  of  the  railroads  have  agreed  to  give  half-rates, 
plus  I2.00  membership  fee  to  all  who  attend  the  meeting,  this  rate  being  open  to 
the  public  generally  as  well  as  the  teachers.  The  Canadians  are  making  great 
preparations  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  visiting  teachers,  and  numerous 
cheap  excursions  are  being  arranged  to  all  important  points  on  the  great  Lakes, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  sea-side,  after  the  Convention,  which  will  afford  to 
teachers  the  best  opportunity  for  enjoying  their  summer  holidays  they  have  ever 
had.  The  official  Bulletin,  containing  programme  for  the  meeting,  railway 
arrangements,  and  all  other  particulars,  is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  desiring  it,  on  their  dropping  a  post  card  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hill,  Secretary  Local 
Committee,  Toronto. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  PICTURESQUE  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS.  By  Charles  F.  King,  Master 
Dearborn  Grammar  School,  Boston,  author  of  **  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography." 
Second  Book.  This  Continent  of  Ours.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers. 
Received  from  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  is  a  reading  book,  and  a  very  attractive  one.  We  do  not  think  Prof.  King's 
system  of  teaching  geography  will  ever  supplant  the  regular  text-book,  but  the  judicious 
use  of  his  books  must  add  largely  to  the  interest  of  that  study  and  materially  lessen  the 
labor  of  teaching.  This  « Second  Book  *'  is  especially  interesting,  is  elaborately  illus- 
trated, and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  geography.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  and  practical  informadon,  valuable  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained  without  extended  research  and  reference  to  many  volumes. 

EIGHT  BOOKS  OF  CESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.  By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.  D.. 
and  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University.  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  1 1. 20. 

We  consider  this  the  best  edition  of  the  Gallic  War  which  has  come  to  our  notice. 
We  have  not  space  to  mention  half  its  advantages.  The  introduction  includes  the  life  of 
Csesar,  history  of  Gau),  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  a  sketch  of  the  method  of  Roman 
warfare,  so  arranged  that  the  facts  present  themselves  in  a  continuous  narrative,  and  can 
be  referred  to  by  references  from  the  text.  The  work  contains  indexes  of  geographical 
and  proper  names,  and  numerous  illustrations  are  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

COLOMBA.  Par  Prosper  M^rim^e,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  J.  A.  Fontaine,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  State  University  of  Mississippi.  .  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

This  is  another  of  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series,  and  is  edited  by  a  Southern 
teacher.  The  introduction  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  author,  his  style,  and  general 
characteristics.     The  notes  are  brief,  but  scholarly  and  helpful. 
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BUSINESS  BOOK-KEEPING.  A  Manual  of  Modern  Methods  in  Recording  Business 
Transactions.  Common  School  Edition.  Single  Entry.  By  George  E.  Gay. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  75  cents. 

The  forms  presented  in  this  book  are  taken  from  tbe  methods  of  the  best  accountants, 
and  the  transactions  are  taken  from  the  records  of  actual  business  and  are  complete  and 
representative  within  their  limits.  While  the  special  needa  of  public  schools  are  kept  in 
view  in  preparing  the  book,  it  is  so  simple  and  complete  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aid 
to  those  who  wish,  by  private  study,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  book-keeping. 

NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Fred  Parker  Emery,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company.     Mailing  price,  |i.  10. 

This  book  consists  merely  of  notes  of  the  author's  course  of  lectures  before  his  own 
classes.  It  is  not  a  text-book.  The  author  believes  that  literature  is  to  be  learned  by 
reading  it  and  studying  it,  not  by  reading  about  it  and  studying  about  it — a  wholesome 
doctrine — and  his  aim  is  to  indicate  to  the  student  what  is  best  worth  his  time  to  read  and 
to  study.     For  such  a  purpose  the  book  is  valuable. 

MARMION.     A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    With  notes  by  D.  H.  M. 

Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  50  cents. 
THE  ALH  AMBRA.     By  Washington  Irving.     Edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by  Alice  H. 

White.     Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

These  are  two  recent  numbers  in  Ginn's  Classics  for  Children,  and  we  again  commend 
these  publishers  for  the  valuable  work  they  are  doing  in  this  line. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  USES  OF  THE  MOODS  IN  GREEK  AND  LATW!  Set  forth 
in  Parallel  Arrangement.  By  Robert  P.  Keep.  Revised  Edition.  Boston:  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

This  pamphlet  first  appeared  in  1879.  A  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1882.  This 
fact  attests  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received,  and  now  we  have  a  revised  edition  in 
which  modifications  and  improvements  are  made  by  the  help  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Rolfe,  of 
Michigan  University.  It  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the  student,  but  it  should  not  take 
the  place  of  the  grammar.  , 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  STORIES.  Newly  translated.  In  two  parts.  Part  II.  Boston: 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Company.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  50.  Issued  quar- 
terly at  fifteen  cents  a  number. 

This  number  contains  The  Snow  Queen,  The  Flax,  The  Nightingale,  and  other 
stories. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  W.  C.  Hewitt,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Publisher, 
Lansing,  Michigan.     Price,  25  cents. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  108  pages  is  crammed  full  of  most  valuable  instruction.  It  is 
divided  into  five  chapters :  I.  Government  Before  the  Constitution.  II.  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  III.  Important  Papers.  IV.  Miscellaneous  Tables.  V.  Review 
Questions  and  Index.  But  this  does  not  at  all  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work.  Not  only 
is  tbe  Constitution  discussed  article  by  article,  section  by  section,  and  clause  by  clause,  but 
the  duties  of  citizenship  are  constantly  inculcated,  and  every  lesson  is  followed  by  questions 
which  insure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject.    Apt  and  striking  quotations  appear  quite 
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frequently  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  they  serve  to  give  point  to  the  teaching.  Alto> 
gether  we  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  work,  and  would  like  to  see  it  in  general  use  in 
our  schools. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  J.  L.  Hill  Publishing  Company  for  a  useful  little  "  Hand-book 
of  Lodges,  Churches,  and  Military  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Va."  It  gives  their  days 
and  hours  of  meeting,  and  oth^r  information  of  local  interest. 

From  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  we  have  The  History  of  University  Edu- 
cation in  Maryland,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  A.  M.,  and  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(1 876-1 891),  by  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  President. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Bureau,  we  have  Census  Bulletin  No. 
53,  Statistics  of  Education. 

From  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  their  Catalogue  and  Announcement  for  1 89 1. 

From  Cornell  University,  Announcement  of  Courses  in  the  Susan  Linn  Sage  School 
of  Philosophy. 

Also  from  the  Peabody  Normal  College  their  interesting  Catalogue,  1 890-1891. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Twenty  Questions  About  Steamships.— i.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
first  steamship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  how  long  did  it  take  her  ? 

2.  What  is  the  largest  passenger  steamship  in  commission  ? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  steamship  like  the  **  Majestic  "  ? 

4.  What  steamship  carries  the  largest  number  of  cabin  passengers  ? 

5.  What  has  been  the  greatest  day's  run  of  any  ocean  steamship  ? 

6.  Is  speed  materially  increased  by  twin  screws  ? 

7.  What  line  has  the  largest  Trans-Atlantic  fleet  of  first-class  passenger 
steamships,  and  how  many  ? 

8.  How  many  steamships  are  there  engaged  in  the  Trans-Atlantic  passeng^er 
trade  ? 

9.  What  is  the  longest  steamship  now  in  service  in  the  world  ? 

10.  What  captain  has  been  the  longest  in  the  Trans- Atlantic  service  ? 

11.  How  many  cabin  passengers  were  landed  in  New  York  during  1890  ? 

12.  How  much  coal  is  consumed  by  one  of  the  great  liners  in  twenty-four 
hours  ? 

13.  What  is  the  average  expense  of  a  single  voyage — New  York  to  Liverpool 
and  return  ? 

14.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  ** Great  Eastern"?  when  was  she 
launched  ?  and  what  was  her  horse  power  ? 

15.  What  is  the  length  of  a  nautical  knot  in  land  measure  ? 

16.  (a)  What  is  the  distance  sailed,  in  nautical  miles,  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  ? 

(d)  From  Liverpool  to  New  York  ? 
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17.  (a)  Between  what  points  are  records  estimated  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  first  light  sighted  on  the  British  coast  ?    The  American  ? 

18.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  ever  landed  in  New  York  in 
s.  year  ?    In  a  day  ? 

19.  What  was  the  first  regular  Trans-Atlantic  line,  and  when  established  ? 

20.  What  are  the  chief  landing  ports  on  the  European  side  ? 

Answers. — i.  The  ''Savannah,**  in  1819.  Twenty-five  days.  (The  usual 
time  for  one  of  the  fast  clipper  ships  was  from  16  to  21  days). 

2.  "City  of  Paris.*'     10,499  tons  displacement. 

3.  Nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 

4.  The  •*  Etruria.**    550. 

5.  515  miles. 

6.  No ;  but  the  vessel  can  turn  quicker,  and  if  one  shaft  breaks  the  other  will 
-carry  her  into  port. 

7.  North  German  Lloyd.    Twelve  vessels. 

8.  About  90. 

9.  The  ** Teutonic,'*  56508  feet  long. 

10.  Captain  Brooks  of  the  "  Arizona,**  Guion  Line. 

11.  99»i89- 

12.  About  three  hundred  tons,  or  466  pounds  a  minute. 
13-  t75,ooo. 

14.  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  25  feet  draught.  Launched  January  10,  1856. 
Horse  power,  6,600.    She  had  both  side  wheels  and  screw. 

15.  6,080  feet.    A  land  mile  is  5,280  feet. 

16.  (a)  New  York  to  Sandy  Hook.  16  miles ;  Sandy  Hook  to  Roches  Point, 
Northern  track,  2,805  miles ;  Southern  track,  2,880  miles ;  from  Roches  Point  to 
Mersey  Bar,  229  miles;  and  from  the  Bar  to  Stage  Landing  in  Liverpool,  14  miles. 

Totals:  Northern  track,  3,064  miles;  Southern  track,  3,139  miles. 

{d)  From  Liverpool  Landing  to  Roches  Point,  243  miles  ;  from  Roches  Point 
to  Sandy  Hook  Light,  Northern  track,  2,780  miles  ;  Southern  track,  2,850  miles  ; 
Sandy  Hook  to  New  York,  16  miles. 

Totals:  Northern  track,  3,039  miles  ;  Southern  track,  3,109  miles. 

17.  (a)  Sandy  Hook  and  Daunt's  Rock,  Queenstown  Harbor,  near  Roches  Point. 
{6}  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,  South  Coast  of  Ireland ;  Nantucket  or  Fire  Island. 

18.  455,450  in  1883.    Nearly  10.000  May  11,  1887. 

19.  The  British  and  American  Royal  Mail  and  Steam  Packet  Co.  Founded 
in  1840  by  Samuel  Cunard. 

20.  Liverpool  for  the  Cunard,  Inman,  White  Star,  Guion,  and  Anchor  Lines  ; 
Havre  for  the  French ;  Bremen  for  the  North  German  Lloyd ;  Antwerp  for  the 
Red  Star;  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  for  the  Netherlands;  Glasgow  for  the 
Anchor  and  State ;  Hamburg  for  the  Hamburg- American  ;  Copenhagen  for  the 
Thingvalla. — From  Ocean  Steamship  Series  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  April, 

The  May  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a  number  of  articles  of 
interest  to  teachers.  Chief  among  these  is  a  very  interesting  and  able  paper  by 
Professor  Truman  Henry  Safford,  of  Williams  College,  on  the  "  Modem  Teaching 
of  Arithmetic."  The  author  traces  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  our  own  day,  shows  the  great  influence  of  Warren  Col- 
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bum  and  his  First  Lessons,  and  ends  his  paper  with  a  long  account  of  the  Grube 
method  and  its  adaptability  to  the  present  times  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  third  and  final  instalment  of  Francis 
Parkman's  "  Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  England  Militia  ";  the  continua- 
tion of  Stockton's  amusing  story,  *'The  House  of  Martha";  a  very  interesting 
extract,  never  before  printed,  from  the  diary  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of  a  "Voyage 
on  the  Grand  Canal  of  China  "  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  3860.  Miss 
Jewett  has  another  of  her  interesting  stories  of  New  England  life,  "  A  Native  of 
Winby,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  part  in  a  country  school-house.  There  are 
the  customary  reviews  (among  them  one  on  Professor  Gildersleeve's  "  Essays 
and  Studies,  Educational  and  Literary,")  and  Monthly  Comment  on  New  Books. 

The  May  number  of  the  Educational  Review  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  to- 
many  because  of  its  containing  probably  the  last  public  expression  of  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Howard  Crosby— a  brief  article  on  **  Religion  in  the  Common' 
Schools" ;  and  also  an  article  on  **  My  Pedagogic  Autobiography,"  left  unfinished 
by  the  late  R.  H.  Quick,  the  widely-read  author  of  "Educational  Reformers.'* 

The  other  striking  features  of  the  number  are  articles  on  "The  Limitations 
of  State  Universities,"  by  ex-President  Horace  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  "The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Prof. 
Salmon,  of  Vassac;  the  last  of  Prof.  De  Garmo's  papers  on  Herbart;  a  letter 
from  Friedrich  Kirchner  on  educational  matters  in  Prussia ;  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham's recent  address  before  the  University  Extension  Society  on  **  Ideals  "  ;  and 
reviews  by  Professors  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale;  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard;  John 
Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Wm.  North  Rice,  of  Wesleyan ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hyslop,  of  Columbia,  and  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberlain.  The  first  volume  closes 
with  the  May  number.  The  beginning  of  the  new  volume  is  a  good  time  to 
subscribe. 

The  fifth  paper  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly^ s  illustrated  series  on  The 
Development  of  American  Industries  since  Columbus  will  describe  the  Manu- 
facture of  Wool.  It  will  appear  in  the  June  number,  and  the  writer  is  S.  N.  Dex- 
ter North,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and 
special  agent  of  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White's  paper  on  Miracles  and  Medicine  will  appear  in  the  same  number.  This 
portion  of  the  record  deals  with  changes  of  vogue  in  regard  to  saintly  healing 
relics,  theological  intolerance  of  Jewish  and  other  physicians,  inoculation,  and 
anaesthetics,  the  history  of  the  royal  touch,  and  similar  fetichisms.  The  odd 
title,  Our  Grandfathers  Died  too  Young,  will  doubtless  call  much  attention  to- 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett's  article.  The  essay  describes  the  prog^ress  in  sanitation 
which  has  doubled  the  average  length  of  life  in  civilized  countries  within  a  few 
hundred  years.  A  great  number  of  curious  customs  are  included  in  a  remark- 
ably readable  essay  on  Survivals  from  Marriage  by  Capture,  which  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis  will  contribute.  The  Pearl  of  Practice  is  the  title  of  a  book 
of  quaint  medical  prescriptions,  printed  in  London  over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
some  extracts  from  which  are  embodied  in  an  article  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Robin- 
son. After  reading  the  list  of  ingredients  in  some  of  these  unsavory  messes  no 
one  need  wonder  about  the  origin  of  the  saying,  '*  The  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease." 
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The  Yellow  Ribbon  Speaker.  Readings  and  Recitations.  Compiled  by 
Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  Alica  Stone  Blackwell,  and  Lucy  Elmine  Anthony.  This 
work  contains  a  fine  collection  of  readings  and  recitations,  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  are  adapted  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  usefulness — not  only  for  ordinary 
school  purposes  but  for  exhibitions,  entertainments,  reading  clubs,  etc.  The 
selections  run  from  **  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  all  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  the  subject  of  **  Equal  Rights,"  and  all  having  literary  merit, 
having  been  chosen  by  the  editors  from  among  the  gems  of  such  brilliant 
writers  as  Wendell  Phillips,  Phcebe  Gary,  Grace  Greenwood,  Lucy  Stone, 
George  William  Curtis,  Eliza  Sproat  Turner,  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake,  etc.,  etc. 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  also  announce  for  immediate  publication  "  The  White 
Ribbon  Speaker,"  and  "The  Blue  Ribbon  Speaker." 


The  Magazines. 

There  are  many  taking  features  in  the  April  WIDE  AWAKE,  with  its  frontispiece  of  White 
Lilies :  ChoIIeymyisses*  Afflicted  Holiday,  by  the  author  of  Cape  Cod  Folks.  E^g-Rolling  at  the 
White  House  on  Easter  Monday,  by  Professor  Mason,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  quintette 
of  admirable  short  stories :  The  Mysterious  Choir  Boy,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  Jr.;  Hong  Wing's 
Sea  Voyage,  by  Elizabeth  Cumings ;  The  Story  of  My  Bank  Book,  by  L«uisa  Trumbull  Cogswell ; 
A  Lost  Story,  by  Anna  Leach,  and  The  Cock  of  Sebastopol,  by  M.  M.  Steele.  Two  Natural  History 
papers  :  A  Precious  Bug,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris,  and  Concerning  Bats,  by  Grant  Allen.  An  exquisite 
Mother-Song  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Blake,  and  a  Tuscan  "  Storneffi,"  by  Mrs.  Cavazzi.  with  a  beautiful 
picture  by  Irvinp  R.  Wiles.  An  outspoken  Margaret-Patty  Letter,  by  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  and  no 
end  of  short  articles,  pictures  and  poems.  The  serials  are  captivating  this  month  :  Five  Little  Pep- 
pers Grown  Up,  by  Margaret  Sidney  ;  Cab  and  Caboose,  by  Kirk  Monroe,  and  Marietta's  Good 
Times,  bv  Marietta  Ambrosi. 

TABLE  TALK  for  May  is  at  hand,  with  a  list  of  suggestions  of  good  things  aggravating  in  the 
extreme,  until  one  sees  how  plain  this  bright  little  magazine  makes  their  preparation.  Its  culinary 
and  household  departments  are  teeming  with  good  things,  demonstrating  as  usual  its  position  as  the 
American  authority  upon  these  subjects.  We  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  con- 
tained in- the  May  number:  Berries— How  to  Prepare,  Keep  and  Use  Them;  A  Chapter  on  Co- 
operative Housekeeping ;  A  Bridesmaid's  Luncheon :  A  Yellow  Luncheon ;  New  Menus  for  May  ; 
Informal  Afternoons :  How  the  May  Queen  Sups ;  Housekeei>ers'  Inc^uiri^  ;  Fashionable  Luncheon 
and  Tea  Toilets ;  Dining  Here  and  There,  and  many  other  things  to  interest  the  housewife. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  May  presents  the  following  attractive  table  of  contents :  The  Intellec- 
tual Development  of  the  English  People,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  Eng- 
lish, Part  IV.  by  Professor  William  Minto,  M.  A.  Life  in  Modern  England,  II,  by  J.  Ranken  Towse. 
Literary  England  under  the  Guelfs,  by  James  A.  Harrison,  LL.  D.  Constantinople  and  the  Waning 
Turks,  by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.  Sunday  Readings,  selected  bv  Bishop  Vincent.  England's  Posses- 
sions in  Africa,  by  H.  Chatelaine.    Studies  in  Astronomy,  VIII,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.    The  Carni- 


val at  Nice,  by  Fannie  C.  W.  Barbour.    John  Jacob  Astor,  by  Julian  Ralph.    How  to  Invest  Money, 

'     '    '      ' "         •      —      —  -•    •     ijpxc,  by  J.  E.Price.    The  American  Cabinet,  by 

England."  bv  G.  Valbert.    Storm  Phenomena,  by 

Fefix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.   The  Hollanders  in  America,  by  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas.   The  Woman's  World  of 


by  Judge  William  W.  Carruth.    The  Epworth  Lea^e,  by  J.  E.  Ptice.    The  American  Cabinet,  by 
Eugene  L.  Did ier.    General  Booth's  "  In  Darkest  England,'*  *     '' "  ■"■ 


London,  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  How  I  Became  a  Rose  Grower,  by  Miss  S.  S.  Nivison.  M.  D. 
The  Artist  Meissonier,  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Corson.  Shall  Women  Work  for  Pay  ?  by  Miss  Eanah  D. 
Cheney.  The  Wiles  of^  a  Warbler,  by  Olive  Thome  Miller.  The  Conservatism  of  German  Women, 
by  Fraulein  H.  Buzello-Sturmer.  The  Home  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  How  a 
Married  Woman  May  Make  a  Will,  bv  Lclia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL.  B.  A  Glance  into  Little  China, 
by  Flora  Best  Harris.  The  Higher  Education  of  Woman  in  Europe,  by  Ruth  Morse.  Concerning 
an  American  Institution,  by  Helen  A.  Hawley.  Carpet  and  Wall-P^)er  Designing  for  Women,  by 
Alice  Donlevy.  The  poems  of  the  number  are  bv  O.  F.  Emerson  and  Jessie  F.  O'Donnell.  The 
Qsual  editorial  and  department  space  are  well  fillea. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  May.  Contents  :  Broadway,  the  Twenty-third  Street  Crossing 
(Frontispiece).  An  Ocean  Steamshipy-The  Ship's  Company,  by  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  Lieutenant  U. 
S.  Navy  (the  second  article  of  the  series  upon  Ocean  Steamshii>s).  An  Alabama  Courtship,  Part  I, 
by  F.  J.  Stimson  (to  be  concluded  in  June).  From  the  Hungarian,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  A 
Spectre  of  Folly,  bv  Octave  Thanet.  The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise,  by  E.  H.  House.  As  to 
Spring,  by  Edwarcf  S.  Martin.  Terry,  Part  Third,  Chapters  XV.  XVI  (beg^n  in  June,  1890— con- 
cluded). Broadway,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  (the  first  article  of  the  series  on  the  Great  Streets 
of  the  World) .  A  Fragment  of  a  Play,  with  a  Chorus,  by  Mary  Tappan  Wright.  Shakespeare  as  an 
Actor,  by  Alexander  Cargill  (with  many  reproductions  of  old  prints,  portraits,  etc. — from  the  collec- 
tion of  Henry  Irving,  Eso.,  by  permission,  and  from  other  sources).  To  the  Dewy  Wind  Flower,  by 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Dream  Poetry,  oy  Bessie  A.  Ficklen.  A  Toledo  Blade,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan. 
The  Point  of  View  (Impressionism,  Thackeray  and  the  Biographer,  "  Truth,"  Patagonia  Irredenta). 
8 
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THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  May:  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare 
of  Science.  XII,  Miracles  and  Medicine,  Part  I,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  Ice-Making 
and  Machine  Refrigeration,  by  Frederick  A.  Femald  (illustrated).  Fortifying  Against  Disease,  hy 
Sheridan  Delepine,  M.  B.  Some  Games  of  the  Zuni,  by  John  G.  Owens  (illustrated).  An  Eacpim- 
ment  in  Moral  Training,  by  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee.  Professor  Huxley  on  the  War«Path,  II,  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  (concluded).  My  Garden  on  an  Onion,  by  Catherine  B.  Claypole  (illustrated).  Evolution 
of  Patent  Medicine,  by  Lee  J.  Vance.  The  French  Institute,  by  W.  C.  Cahall.  M.  D.  The  Mexican 
Messiah,  by  Dominick  Daly.  The  Education  of  Children.  Sketch  ol  Niels  H.  C.  Hofftneyer,  with 
portrait.  Correspondence :  Ethics  in  the  Schools.  Editor's  Table  :  The  Youngest  of  the  Sciences ; 
The  Doctrine  of  Natural  Selection.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  May.  Contents:  Vampires,  by  lulien  Gordon.  The  Experi- 
ences of  a  PhotQgraper,  by  A.  Bogardus.  Lost  Treasures  of  Literature,  by  William  Shepard.  Poems, 
by  Charles  Henry  Luders.  That  Hound  o'  Joel  Trout's,  by  M.  G.  McClelland.  Absence,  by  Owen 
Wister.  Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley,  III,  edited  by  Joel  Benton.  A  Successful 
Woman,  by  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  A  Blossom  from  the  Hague,  by  William  E.  S.  Fales.  Polly,  by 
Patience  Stapleton.  Aims  of  University  Extension,  by  Sydney  T.  Skidmore.  By  the  Sea,  by  Clin- 
ton Scollard.  What  Country  Girls  Can  Do.  by  Grace  H.  Doage.  Latent  Force,  by  John  Worrell 
Keely.  The  Personality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Frank  A.  Burr  The  Moujik,  by  Julien  Gordon. 
Some  Letters  to  Julien  Gordon.  John  Dickinson,  by  Anne  H.  Wharton.  Literary  Dynamics,  by 
Francis  Howard  Williams.  Maidens  Choosing,  by  Frederic  M.  Bird.  With  the  Wits  (iliustratea  by 
leading  artists). 

THE  HOME  MAKER.  May:  The  Three  Fates,  a  new  novel  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  opens 
attractively.  The  illustrated  articles  are.  Some  Old  Time  Jersey  Weddings,  beginning  with  the 
"  Bridal  of  Lady  Kitty  Alexander,"  and  followed  by  the  "  Camera,"  illustrated  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished amateurs,  including  Miss  Catherine  Reed  Barnes,  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Mr.  Franklin 
Harper,  Mr.  David  Williams,  and  others.  "  Bicycling  for  Women  "  is  delightfully  written  about  by 
a  well  known  New  York  expert,  Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Redding,  editor  of  the  Art  Interchange.  The 
editor  continues  her  series  of^  papers  under  the  head  of  "  Our  Little  World,"  and  discusses  various 
matters  in  the  "Arm  Chair."  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  Clinton  Scollard,  Lucy  Agnes  Hayes  and 
Carlotta  Perry  contribute  charming  poems^  and  there  are  short  stories  and  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
miscellaneous  and  domestic  matter,  besides  the  valuable  "  Cycle  "  department,  which  gives  the 
records  of  nearly  a  hundred  federated  clubs. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  May.  Contents :  Walt  Whitman  at  Date  (illustrated),  by 
Horace  L.  Traubel.  The  Old  Red  Schoolhouse  (illustrated),  by  Helen  Lee.  Farmer  Morrison's 
Wife,  by  Kate  Putnam  Osjgood.  The  Loyalists  illustrated),  by  James  Hannay.  The  Notes  of  Some 
New  England  Birds,  by  Simon  Pease  Cheney.  The  Mountain  and  Brahma,  by  Abbie  M.  Gannett. 
Poor  Little  Miss  Severance  (illustrated),  by  Fanny  Louise  Weaver.  Early  Dorchester  (illustrated), 
by  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman.  A  Fair  Exchange,  by  Dorothy  Prescott.  The  Alaskan  Fur  Trade,  by 
Charles  Hallock.  Bird  on  the  Greening  Bough,  by  Clinton  Scollard.  The  Dakota  Metropolis. 
Lovejoy — Hero  and  Martyr  (illustrated),  by  Thomas  Dimmock.  The  Oldest  House  in  Washingtcm 
(illustrated),  by  Milton  T.  Adkins.  Some  Old  Newspapers,  by  O.  S.  Adams.  April  and  May 
Sketches,  by  Catherine  Thayer.  My  Lady  Wentworth,  by  Adeline  A.  Knight.  The  Ways  of  Life, 
by  W.  F.  Dole.  The  Sweet  Singer  of  the  HospiUls,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmyer.  Editor's  Table. 
Omnibus. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  May.  Contents:  Frontispiece,  "Spring  Blossoms."  Morning  fycrse),  by 
Emily  Dickinson.  The  Siege  of  Calais  (a  ballad),  by  Nora  Perry.  Picture,  "  The  Birthaay-Cup." 
The  Land  of  Pluck,  Second  Paper,  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.    Three  into  One  Won't  Go  (verse),  by 

iessie  B.  McClure.  The  Boy  Settlers,  by  Noah  Brooks.  Hobby-Horses,  by  A.  C.  A  Feast  of  All 
Nations  (verse),  by  Margaret  Johnson.  The  Manners  of  Sheep  (verse),  by  John  Albee.  Chan  Ok, 
Chapters  I.  II,  III.  by  J.  O.  Davidson.  The  Pathetic  Ballad  oi  Clarinthia  Jane  Louisa  (jingle),  by 
Laura  E.  Richards.  April  Guests,  by  Alice  Maude  Ewell.  Picture,  "  Going  to  the  Pond  in  Central 
Park."  A  Lesson  in  Happiness,  by  W.  J.  Henderson.  I  Had  a  Little  Row  Boat  (Jingle),  by  Cornelia 
Redmond.  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Traflford,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  What  Was  It?  (jmgle),  by  Caro- 
line Evans.  My  Microscope,  by  Mary  V.  Worstell.  The  Professor  and  the  White  Violet  (verse),  b\- 
Oliver  Herford.  A  Turning  Point,  by  Katherine  McDowell  Rice.  Dorothy,  Dorcas  and  Dill  (jingle), 
by  J.  W.  Smith.  The  Way  to  Travel  (verse),  by  Valentine  Adams.  A  Diet  of  Candy,  by  Sarah  S. 
Pratt.  For  Very  Little  Folks :  Pussy  and  the  Turtle.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Letter-box.  The 
Riddle-box. 

THE  CENTURY  for  May.  Contends :  Portrait  of  Emperor  Nicholas  I  (Frontispiece).  Game- 
Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef,  by  C.  F.  Holder.  Illusions,  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson.  Salons  of 
the  Empire  and  Restoration,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.  The  Squirrel  Inn,  I,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Poetry,  by  O.  C.  Auringcr.  Visible  Sound,  I,  Voice-Figures,  by  Margaret  WatU  Hughes:  II,  rom- 
ment,  oy  Sophie  B.  Herrick.    Of  One  We  Love  or  Hate,  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan.    The  Faith 


.         ,.  .  by  (        „ 

Mifflin  Dallas.  A  Heady  Maid,  by  Louise  Morgan  Sill.  Exhibition  of  Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketch^, 
by  William  Lewis  Eraser.  Old  Gus  Lawson,  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  The  Confederate 
Diplomatists  and  their  Shirt  of  Nessus,  A  Chapter  of  Secret  History,  by  John  Bigelow.  Pioneer 
Mining  in  California,  by  E.  G.  Waite.  In  Beaver  Cove,  by  Matt  Crim.  Topics  of  the  Time.  Open 
Letters.    Bric-a-Brac. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  the  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  ending  April  nth 
and  i8th  contain  Sedgwick's  Life  and  Letters ;  A  Visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse ;  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes  at  Peshawur,  and  The  Contrasts  of  English  and  French  Literature ;  Some  Birds  in  India ; 
The  Seal  Islands  of  Behring's  Sea  :  "  Eothen  "  Kinglake,  aud  Horace  Walpole's  Twin  Wives ;  Cost 
of  a  London  Fog:  Epitaphs,  and  Biblical  Drama  in  South  Staffordshire:  Unclaimed  Stocks,  Divi- 
dends, and  Bank  Deposits ;  Our  Village  Book  Club ;  with  instalments  of  "  The  Flight  of  the  Shadow," 
*•  Eight  Days,"  and  ^'  Madeleine's  Story,"  and  poetry. 
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Grayson  County  Leads. 

Communications  received  from  superintendents,  trustees,  and  teachers 
indicate  a  degree  of  activity  in  institute  work  that  is  highly  gratifying. 
By  special  circulars,  letters,  etc.,  many  superintendents  have  made 
appeals  to  their  teachers  which  can  not  fail  to  result  in  an  improved  con- 
dition of  school  work. 

While  it  is  pleaded,  in  some  instances,  that  low  salaries  and  short 
terms  debar  teachers  from  attending  institutes,  there  is  on  the  part  of 
many  school  officers  and  teachers  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  institute 
as  a  means  to  these  ends.  Grayson  county  presents  a  case  in  point. 
Superintendent  Hale  writes  that  his  boards  agree  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  teachers  who  attend  institutes.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  founded  on  correct  principles  of  sound  school  economy.  Institutes 
prepare  teachers  for  better  work,  and  better  work  should  command 
better  pay.  Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  superintendent  and  trustees 
of  Grayson,  and  their  good  example  is  commended  to  others. 

Many  school  officers  have  expressed  their  purpose  to  co-operate  in 
executing  plans  devised  for  the  improvement  of  teachers.  They  are 
earnestly  urged  not  to  relax  their  efforts,  but  rather  to  take  courage  from 
the  present  auspicious  outlook,  and  renew  their  energies.  Indifferent 
superintendents  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  their  indifference.  If 
their  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  affected  them  alone,  they  might  justify 
themselves ;  but  their  apathy  involves  the  fate  of  the  important  trust 
committed  to  their  hands.  They  are  held  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  trust.  By  failure  to  impress  upon  their  teachers  the  im- 
portance of  regular  and  constant  attendance  upon  institutes,  they  ignore 
a  valuable  agency  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  A 
superintendent  may  think  he  can  afford  to  do  this,  but  can  his  schools 
afford  to  have  it  done  ? 
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Circular,  No.  62— Peabody  Institutes. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

Richmond,  Afirti  2Sih,  i8gi. 

To  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Virginia, 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  demand  for  skilled  work 
in  the  school-room,  as  in  other  spheres  of  activity,  is  becoming  more 
positive  and  exacting.  Only  an  unenlightened  public  sentiment  is  con- 
tent with  a  low  grade  of  teaching  ability.  More  liberal  education  arid 
more  decided  ability  to  confer  systematic  instruction  are  demanded  of 
the  teacher.  Teachers  must  meet  these  requirements,  or  else  give  place 
for  those  who  will.  The  teacher  who  fits  himself,  by  thorough  professional 
education  and  training,  for  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  will  not  fail  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  labors. 

Institutes  are  recognized  as  valuable  instrumentalities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that  Virginia  makes  no  provision  for 
them.  While,  by  liberal  appropriations  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  this 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  Virginia  for  a  number  of  years,  it  appears 
from  official  statistics  that  more  than  three  thousand  white,  and  one 
thousand  colored  teachers  of  public  schools  have  not  attended  a  Peabody 
Institute. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Department  to  elevate  the  teacher's  ideal  of  his 
worth*  and  work,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  attain  it.  The  State 
Superintendent  does  not  claim  authority  to  require  teachers  to  attend 
institutes,  but  he  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  encourage  school  officers  to 
give  preference  in  the  employment  of  teachers  to  those  who  do  attend 
them.  Therefore,  the  earnest  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the 
following  outline  of  work  proposed  for  this  summer: 

Bedford  City. — July  4th-3ist. 
Conductor,  Mr.  E.  C.  Glass,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lynchburg. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

Psychology. — Mr.   Jno.    A.   Cunningham,    Principal   State   Female 
Normal  School. 

Methods  in  Arithmetic, — Miss  Celestia  Parrish,  State  Female  Normal 
School. 

,  Methods  in  U,  S.  History, — Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,  State  Female 
Normal  School. 
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Language  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools, — Miss  Ida  Meyers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Advanced  Reading. — Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Strother,  Lynchburg. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Mr.  J.  H.  Riddick,  Randolph  Macon 
Academy. 

Arithmetic. — Mr.  D.  Warwick  Read,  New  London  Academy. 

Vocal  Music. — Mr.  Louis  Schehlmann,  Lynchburg. 

Classes  may  also  be  formed  in  Civil  Government^  School  Manage- 
ment  and  Geography. 

For  rates  of  board  and  other  particulars,  address  Sup>erintendent 
E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg,  or  Superintendent  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford  City. 

Hampton.— July  8th-August  4th. 
Conductor^  Professor  Charles  H.  Winston,  Richmond  College. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

Advanced  Grammar,  Psychology,  and  Elementary  Science — Professor 
Charles  H.  Winston. 

Arithmetic  and  Physiology. — Mr.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  High 
School,  Portsmouth. 

Geography  and  Methods  of  Teaching. — Professor  Hugh  S.  Bird, 
Department  of  Pedagogics,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

History  and  Language  Lessons. — Miss  Mamie  T.  Meredith,  Prince 
Edward  County. 

Drawing. — Miss  Annie  Winston,  Richmond. 

Primary  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  will  be  provided. 

Board  will  cost  $16  for  the  term,  or  from  $4  to  $5  a  week. 

Address  Superintendent  J.  M.  Willis,  Hampton,  for  information  as 
to  accomodations,  etc. 

Harrisonburg.— July  6th-3'ist. 

Conductor,  Mr.  George  R.  Pace,  Principal  Bellevue  School,  Rich- 
mond. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

Map-drawing,  GrammaticcU  Analysis,  and  Psychology. — Mr.  George 
R.  Pace. 

Arithmetic  and  Technical  Grammar — Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson, 
Superintendent  Schools,  Staunton. 

Primary  Methods  and  Physiology. — Miss  Virginia  Reynolds,  State 
Female  Normal  School. 

History,  Drawing,  and  Pedagogics. — Mr  C.  E.  Barglebaugh,  Prin- 
cipal Graded  School,  Harrisonburg. 
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English. — Miss  Loula  McKinney,  graduate  State  Female  Normal 
School,  and  of  Vassar  College. 

Primary  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  will  be  provided. 

Board  can  be  obtained  from  $3  to  $4  a  week. 

For  information  as  to  accommodations,  etc.,  address  Superintendent 
George  H.  Hulvey,  Bridgewater. 


FOR    COLORED    TEACHERS. 

Alexandria. — August  3d-28th. 

Conductor^  Professor  Richard  L.  Carne,  City  Superintendent 
Schools,  Alexandria. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

History y  Reading  and  Elocution^  Science  and  .Art  of  Teachings 
and  School  Laws, — Professor  Richard  L.  Carne. 

Arithmetic^  Grammar  and  Composition. — Mr.  Norman  B.  Pinn, 
Alexandria. 

Geography,  Map-drawings  and  Spelling, — Mr.  George  Stephens, 
Jr.,  Richmond. 

Music  and  Penmanship, — Mr.  John  F.  Parker,  Alexandria. 

Drawing, — Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  Alexandria, 

A  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  be  provided. 

Board  will  cost  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  week. 

Address  Superintendent  R.  L.  Carne,  Alexandria,  for  particulars. 

West  Point.— July  8th-August  4th. 
Conductor s  Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  Lynchburg. 

Courst  of  Instruction  and  Instructors: 

Mental  Philosophy,  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  and 
School  Laws, — Mr.  Frank  Trigg. 

Geography,  Natural  Science,  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene, — Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Stephens,  Lynchburg. 

Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Composition,  History,  and  Map-DraW' 
ing, — Mr.  W.  B.  F.  Thompson,  Henrico  county. 

Penmanship,  Spelling,  Reading  and  Elocution,  aitd  Model  School, — 
Miss  Kate  Randolph,  Richmond. 

An  elementary  course  in  Drawing  will  be  provided. 

Board  can  be  obtained  at  $3  a  week. 

Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Gwathmey,  Beulahville,  King  William 
county,  will  answer  inquiries  relating  to  accommodations,  etc. 
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Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg. 
Summer  Session,  June  i6th-July  17th. 
Conductor,  President  James  H.  Johnston. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

Psychology, — President  Johnston. 

Reading  and  Writing, — Miss  L.  L.  Campbell. 

Grammar  and  History, — Miss  A.  W,  Poindexter. 

Music, — Mrs.  Julia  Trent. 

Arithmetic  and  Geography, — Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden. 

Model  School, — Mrs.  J.  H.  Hayes. 

Arithmetic^Mr,  Walter  Johnson. 

Grammar  and  English  Literature, — Mr.  E.  D.  Sdott 

History,— Ur.  G.  W.  Hayes. 

Geography  and  Physiology, — Mr.  James  M.  Colson. 

Pedagogics  and  History  of  Education, — Mr.  D.  B.  Williams. 

In  addition  to  the  course  outlined  above,  the  President  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  special  course  of  such  lectures  as  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers.     For  particulars,  address  President  Jas.  H.  Johnston,  Petersburg. 

The  Virginia  Colored  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Institute,  July  8th. 


The  Conductors  and  Instructors  are  teachers  of  experience  and 
tried  ability.  They  were  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  qualifi- 
cations for  the  work  assigned  them. 

Reduced  Rates  of  Travel. — Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  authorities  of  all  the  railroads  in  Virginia  for  reduced  rates  of  transpor- 
tation for  persons  who  desire  to  attend  the  institutes.  To  secure  these 
rates,  certificates  issued  by  this  Department  must  be  presented  to  the 
ticket  agent  at  the  starting  point.  These  certificates  can  be  obtained 
from  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Richmond.  Tickets  will  be  sold  at  reduced 
rates  for  three  days  before  the  opening  of  each  institute,  and  will  be  good 
to  return  within  three  days  after  the  close  of  each. 

Special  Circulars  will  be  issued  by  the  local  officers,  setting  forth 
the  eligibility  of  the  respective  towns  for  the  location  of  institutes — the 
refinement  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  their  interest  in  public  education, 
the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  etc.  All  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  teachers  will  be  made. 

Teachers  should  send  their  names  and  post-offices  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  local  arrangements  of  the  institute  they  desire  to 
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attend,  in  order  that  they  may  be  furnished  certificates  which  will  apcud 
reduced  rates  of  travel,  and  that  they  may  be  assigned  suitable  boarvdin 
places  before  the  opening  of  the  institutes, 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  AssociAmoN,  ^^  a  Con- 
ference OF  THE  County  and  CitV  Superintendbnt^oi^^chooi^ 
will  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  ist,  2d,  and  3d. 

Circulars  announcing  the  topics  selected  for  consideratHa  adti  dis- 
cussion; the  names  of  those  who  are  expected  to  take  part  in^e  f#nlia] 
discussions;  rates  of  travel,  board,  etc.,  will  be  issued  jjy  thejtecers  of 
these  organizations.  These  meetings  promise  to  be  attr^MfraM.  pro*- 
fitable,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  earnestly  re(|amdrt(>  BtteoSr 
them.  W'h 

Peabody  Scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  NaAville, 
Tenn.,  were  established  by  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trustees,  to  aid  the 
southern  states  in  training  a  class  of  professionally  e^cat^HiaSchers  for 
the  public  schools.  To  Virginia  eighteen  of  these  scfi&lipMip^are 
allotted.  Aj  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  May,  six  of  the  scBp^^ 
will  become  vacant.  Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  purpoittlolld 
teaching  as  a  vocation,  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent  <)f  Public 
Instruction  for  rules  and^  regulations  governing  the  award  of  these  valu- 
able prizes.  \ 

Very  respectfully,  -  :- 

John  E.  Massey.  '      ^^^ 
State  Super^^hieni, 

-  ^ 

Circular  No.  63— Improvement  of  Teachers.v 

COMMONWEi\tTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Pitblic  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 
""  Richmond,  May  6tK,  i8gi. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents 

of  Schoois  and  District  School  Trustees. 

^In  recalling  the  agencies  that  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Virginia,  this  Department  bears  cheerful  testi- 
mony to  the  labors  of  the  faithful  teachers  emplo3red  in  the  ^schools. 
Often  ill-prepared  and  inexperienced,  with  limited  ofiportunities  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  or  professional  training,  without  guide  or  assistance^ 
they  have  toiled  in  the  school-room  under  the  inspiration  drawn  only 
from  an  honest  purpose  to  faithfully  discharge  their  duties. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  and  proper  that  there  should  be 
recognition  of  the  services  of  superintendents  and  trustees.     The  intelli- 
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feht,  conscientious  exercise  of  their  functions,  if  considered  only  in  rela- 
f  Aion  to  licensing  and  employing  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  other 
valuable  services,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  building  up  the  school 
fiystem. 

Gratified  at  the  evidences  of  our  substantial  progress  in  school  work, 
and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  attain-  ' 
ment  of  our  present  educational  status,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  that 
"\)rogress  brings  new  problems,  demands  new  methods  and  renewed 
activity.  These  conditions  impose  grave  responsibilities  upon  the  authori- 
ties that  administer  public  school  affairs,  and  they  must,  in  part,  at  least, 
share  them. 

The  fact,  that  the  progress  of  general  enlightenment  increases  the 
demand  for  skilled  work  in  the  school-room,  should  arouse  a  keener 
sense  of  respop^bility  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and  teachers.  In 
order  that  the  schools  may  meet  the  demands  of  this  enlightenment,  the 
standard  of  qualification  required  of  teachers  must  be  raised.  While  an 
intelligent  conversatism  must  guide  this  effort,  teachers  must  thoroughly 
equip  themselves  by  more  varied  and  extensive  attainments,  and  more 
strictly  professional  culture. 

Prominent  among  the  means  available  for  the  agpomplishment  of 
these  objects  are  the  Peabody  Institutes.  These  institutes,  designed  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  are  supported 
by  Peabody  appropriations  made  through  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General 
Agent.  It  is  their  province  to  inspire  higher  ideals,  to  point  out  better 
methods,  to  stimulate  effort  in  the  direction  of  more  liberal  culture,  and 
to  create  a  more  professional  spirit.  Wam  of  appreciation  of  these 
advantages  iniiplies  inefficiency.  Superintendents  and  trustees  are  held 
responsible  for  whatever  inefficiency  may  exist.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  urge  teachers  to  attend 
these  institutes.  And  the  State  Superintendent,  from  a  sense  of  his  own 
responsibility,  feels  that  it  i^  his  duty  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  attend  institutes,  in  preference  to  those  who  do  not. 

Very  respectfully, 

""^  John  E.  Massey, 

SiiUe  Superintendent, 


P.  S. — A  Conference  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  of 
Schools,  and  a  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  will  be  held 
at  Bedford  City,  Va.,  July  ist,  2d,  and  3d,  1891.  All  superintendents 
are  expected  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  school  trustees  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  them.  Particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  this 
office. 
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Programme  of  State  Educational  Association  and  Conference 
of  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  Virginia. 

Meeting  to  be  Held  at  Bedford  City,  Va.,  July  1-3,  1891. 

June  30TH — 8:30  P.  M. 
Opening  Exercises  at  Randolph- Macon  Academy. 

July  ist— 9:30  A.  M. 

1.  ''State  Associations'^ — Paper  by  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Superintendent 
Richmond  city. 

Discussion :  Thos.  E.  Royall,  Superintendent  Nottoway  county ;  John  W. 
Wyatt,  Principal  Lynchburg  High  School ;  H.  M.  Smythe,  Superin- 
tendent Tazewell  county. 

2.  ''How  to  Teach  Geography,'* — To  be  supplied. 

3.  "Public  Sentiment — How  Can  it  be  Educated  to  a  Higher  Appre- 
ciation of  the  Value  of  Education,  and  of  the  Necessity  of  Keeping  its 
Development  Abreast  with  the  Progress  in  other  Activities  f — Paper  by 
K.  C.  Murray,  Superintendent  Norfolk  city. 

Discussion:  L.  M.  Shumate,  Superintendent  Loudoun  county;  Geo.  R* 
Huffard,  Superintendent  Wythe  county  ;  Chancellor  Bailey,  Super- 
intendent Spotsylvania  county. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization, 

2:30  P.  M.- 

4.  *  *  Teachers'  Salaries —  What  Legislation  Shall  be  Recommended 
to  Secure  more  Prompt  Payment  f ' '  — Paper  by  John  E.  Massey,  State 
Superintendent. 

Discussion:  Lee  Britt, Superintendent  Nansemond  county ;  D.  W.  Read, 
Principal  New  London  Academy;  C.  H.  Chilton,  Superintendent 
Appomattox  county. 

5.  "State  Institutes  or  Training  Schools," — Paper  by  Robert  B. 
Handy,  Superintendent  Northampton  county. 

Discussion:  M.  M.  Lynch,  Superintendent  Frederick  county;  R.  L, 
Carne,  Superintendent  Alexandria  city ;  Frank  A.  Kelly,  Superin- 
tendent Smyth  county. 

8:30  P.  M. 

6.  "Uniformity  of  State  Examinations  of  Teachers," — Paper  by 
John  W.  Holcombe,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  United  Slates. 

Discussion:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editor  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
N.  D.  Hawkins,  Superintendent  Bedford  county ;  E.  C.  Glass,  Super- 
intendent Lynchburg  city.    General  discussion. 
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July  20—9:30  A.  M. 

7.  ^'Duties  of  School  Superintendents y — Paper  by  Jas.  O.  Shepherd, 
Superintendent  Fluvanna  county. 

Discussion  :  John  L.  Buchanan,  ex  State  Superintendent ;  W.  W.  Robert- 
son, Superintendent  Staunton  city ;  D.  P.  Powers,  Superintendent  Al- 
bemarle county ;  L.  R.  Holland,  Superintendent  Roanoke  county. 

8.  *' Teachers'  Tenure  of  Officer— ?^pQT  by  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Prin- 
cipal, Portsmouth. 

Discussion  :  Thos.  E.  Barksdale,  Superintendent  Halifax  county ;  J.  B.  T. 
Thornton,  Superintendent  Prince  William  county ;  W.  A.  Jenkins, 
Principal  Portsmouth  High  School. 

9.  ''How  to  Study  Geography'' — To  be  supplied. 

2:30  P.  M. 

10.  ''Higher  Education  of  Woman.*' — Paper  by  R.  C.  Saunders, 
Superintendent  Campbell  county. 

Discussion  :  George  R.  Blick,  Superintendent  Brunswick  county ;  Gavin 
Rawls,  Superintendent  Isle  of  Wight  county ;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska, 
State  Female  Normal  School. 

Adoption  of  Constitution  and  Election  of  Officers. 

8:30  P.  M. 

11.  "Needful  School  Legislation," — Paper  by  George  E.  Caskie, 
Superintendent  Nelson  county. 

Discussion  :  W.  E.  Coons,  Superintendent  Culpeper  county ;  F.  T.  West, 
Jr.,  Superintendent  Louisa  county;  M.  D.  Hall,  Superintendent 
Fairfax  county.    General  discussion. 

July  30—9:30  A.  M. 

12.  "Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion." —Y^l'^^x  by  D.  M. 
Brown,  Superintendent  Petersburg  city. 

Discussion:  John  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  State  Female  Normal 
School;  John  A.  Hemdon,  Sr.,  Superintendent  Danville  city;  J.  F. 
Bryant,  Superintendent  Southampton  county. 

13.  "Character  Building."— Yz^'^^x  by  J.  H.  Riddick,  Randolph- 
Macon  Academy. 

Discussion:  S.  F.  Chapman,  Superintendent  Alleghany  county;  Thos. 
W.  Smith,  Superintendent  Mecklenburg  county;  J.  P.  Britt,  Principal, 
Norfolk. 

14.  "Drawing  in  the  Ptiblic  Schools." — Papers  by  Miss  Celestia  Par- 
rish,  State  Female  Normal  School,  and  Miss  M,  L.  Minetree,  Principal, 
Petersburg. 

2:30  P.  M. 

General  Business. 
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8:30  P.  M. 

15.  "Manual  Training'' — Paper  by  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion :  J.  J.  Gravatt,  Hampton  Institute  ;  Miss  Helen  W.  Ludlow, 
Hampton  Institute ;  C.  E.  Vawter,  Miller  Manual  Labor  School. 

16.  '* Physical  Culture,'\ — Paper  by  George  R.  Pace,  Principal, 
Richmond. 

Discussion:  F.  W.  Boatwright,  Richmond  College;   A.  M.  Hughlett, 
Randolph-Macon  Academy;  Mrs.  William  M.  Strother,  Lynchburg. 

Note. — Papers  are  limited  to  thirty  minutes,  and  discussions  to  ten 
minutes  each. 

It  is  believed  that  by  the  active  co-operation  of  school  officers  and 
teachers,  this  Association  can  be  made  a  potent  factor  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  State,  and  they  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
beginning  and  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  session. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  and  the  Conference  will  be  at 
Randolph-Macon  Academy,  where  board  can  be  had  at  $1  per  day. 

This  Department  will  furnish  superintendents  with  certificates  enti- 
tling them  to  reduced  rates  of  travel.  Others  can  obtain  them  by  apply- 
ing to  N.  D.  Hawkins,  superintendent  in  charge  of  local  arrangements, 

Bedford  City,  Va. 

E.  C.  GLASS, 
President  State  Educational  Association. 
WILLIS  A.  JENKINS, 

Secretary  State  Educational  Association, 

JOHN  E.  MASSEY, 

State  Superintendent^ 
and  ex'officio  President  Superintendents*  Conference. 
J.  A.  McGILVRAY, 

Secretary  Board  Education^ 

and  ex-officio  Secretary  Superintendents^  Conference, 


Reduced  Rates  of  Travel,  etc. 

For  the  Superintendents'  Conference  and  State  Association,  Bedford  Cify, 

fuly  1-3,  iSgi. 

Board:  At  Randolph  Macon  Academy,  $1.00  per  day;  at  Hotel 
Bedford,  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day. 

Rates  of  Travel  :  Round  trip  tickets  at  not  exceeding  five  cents 
per  mile  via  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Alexandria  &  Fredericksburg,  Atlantic 
&  Danville,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (including  divisions),  Norfolk  Southern, 
Norfolk  &  Western  (including  divisions),  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  <Sf 
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Potomac,  Richmond  &  Danville  (including  divisions),  and  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road,  not  exceeding  two  cents  per  mile  in  each 
direction. 

Tickets  on  sale  June  26-July  3d,  inclusive,  and  good  to  return  until 
July  7th.     Continuous  passage  in  each  direction. 

The  following  rates  (round  trip)  will  govern  from  competitive  and 
junction  points: 

From                                               Via,  Rate, 

Alexandria R.  &  D.  $  8  55 

Burkeville N.  &  W.  4  30 

Clarksville R.  &  D.  6  85 

Danville R.  &  D.  4  55 

Charlottesville R.  &  D.  4  25 

Lynchburg N.  &  W.  i  25 

Norfolk N.  &  W.  10  00 

Orange R.  &  D.  565 

Petersburg N.  &  W.  6  75 

Richmond R.  &  D.,  C.  &  O.,  or  R.  &  P.  6  95 

Certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
secure  the  reduced  rates  adopted  for  the  Conference  and  State  Association 
over  all  the  roads  named,  except  the  B.  &  O.  This  company  furnishes 
its  own  **card  orders/' 

Where  teachers  travel  over  two  or  more  lines,  they  must  be  supplied 
with  a  certificate  for  each  line  traveled. 

For  certificates  to  the  Association,  apply  to  Supt.  N.  D.  Hawkins, 
Bedford  City,  Va. 

For  certificates  to  the  Conference,  apply  to  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Richmond,  Va. 

For  Peabody  Institutes. 

The  rates  adopted  for  the  Conference  and  Association  apply  also  to 
the  Institutes,  viz:  fiot  exceeding  five  cents  per  mile  for  the  round  trip 
over  all  the  roads  herein  named,  except  the  B.  &  O.,  over  which  road  the 
rate  is  not  exceeding  two  cents  per  mile  in  each  direction. 


Institutes. 


Bedford  City. 

Harrisonburg 

Hampton 

Petersburg... 
West  Point.. 
Alexandria . . 


Session. 


July  4-31. 

July  6-31. 

July  8-Aug.  4. 

June  i6-July  17. 

July  8-Aug.  4. 

Aug.  3-28. 


Tickets  to  be 
Sold  to. 


Bedford. 
r  Staunton  or 
L  Strasburg. 

Hampton. 

Petersburg. 

West  Point. 

Alexandria. 


Dates  of 
Sale. 


June  26-July  31. 

{    July  3-31- 
July  5-Aug.  4. 
June  13-July  17. 
July  5-Aug.  4. 
Aug.  1-28. 


Final 
Limit. 


Aug.  3. 

Aug.  3. 

Aug.  7. 
July  20. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug  31. 


V 
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Rates  (round-trip)  from  competitive  and  junction  points: 
TO  BEDFORD  CITY.* 


FROM. 

VIA. 

RATB. 

FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

Alexandria 

Burkevitle 

R.&D. 

N-  Sr  W- 

$855 

4  30 
6  85 
4  55 
4  25 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

N.&W. 
N.  &  W. 

$1  »5 

10    00 

Clarksville \',    R  ^  n 

Orange 

R.&D. 

N.&W. 

f  R.  &  D. 

c.  &  0. 
Ir.  &  P. 

565 
675 

J695 

Danville 

R.&D. 
R.&D. 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Charlottesville. . . . 

TO  STAUNTON  (Harrisonburg  Institute). 


FROM. 


VIA. 


Alexandria j  R.&D. 

Charlottesville C.  &  O. 

Danville R.&D. 

Lynchburg R.  &  D. 


RATE. 

$725 
I  95 

4  60 

FROM. 


Norfolk.... 

Orange . . . . 

Petersburg 
Richmond. 


TO  HAMPTON. 


TO  PETERSBURG. 


FROM. 

VIA. 

1 

RATE. 

FROM. 

i 

VIA. 

RATE. 

Burkeville 

Charlottesville. . . . 

Clarksville... 

Danville 

R.&D. 
C.  &0. 
R.&D. 
R.&D. 

$7  15 
865 

7  50 

8  70    , 

1 

Lynchburg 

Petersburg 

1  Richmond 

South  Boston... 

rc.  &0. 
\R.&D. 

R.  &  P. 

C.  &0. 

$10  00 

4  50 
4  00 
8  70 

R.&D. 

FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

Burkeville 

N.&W. 

C.  &0. 

/  R.  &  D.  or 

Ia.&d. 

/  R.  &  D.  or 
\A.  &D. 
N.&W. 

$2  60 

6  85 

{,» 

{5  20 
615 

1  Norfolk 

N.&W. 
C.  &0. 
R.  &  P. 
C.  &0. 

625 

Charlottesville. . . . 

Orange 

Danville 

Richmond 

Staunton 

Clarksville 

Lynchburg 

8  80 
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TO  WEST  POINT. 


FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

Burkeville 

R.  &D. 
C.  &0. 
R.  &D. 
R.  &D. 

6  6o 

7  55 

Orange 

C.  &0. 
R.  &  P. 
R.&D. 
R.  &D. 

$7  oo 
4  oo 

2  OO 

6  75 

Charlottesville. . . . 

Clarksville 

Danville 

Petersburg: 

Richmond 

South  Boston... 

TO  ALEXANDRIA. 


FROM. 


Burkeville 

Charlottesville 

Clarksville 

Danville 

Lynchburg 


RATE. 


R. 

R. 

fR. 

I  A. 

rR. 
lA. 

R. 


&D. 
&D. 
&D.or 
&D. 

$7  30 
5  30 

9  40 

&D.or 
&D. 

9  40 

&D. 

7  30 

FROM. 


Orange.... 
Petersburg. 
Richmond. 
Staunton.. . 


VIA. 

RATE. 

R.  &  D. 

$3  90 

R.  &  P. 

665 

R..  F.  &  P. 

5  40 

C.&O. 

7  25 

Certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
secure  the  reduced  rates  adopted  for  the  Institutes  over  all  the  roads 
named,  except  the  B.  &  O.  This  company  furnishes  its  own  "card 
orders." 

Where  teachers  use  two  or  more  lines  a  separate  certificate  is  needed 
for  each  line  traveled. 

For  certificates  for  the  Bedford  City  Institute,  address  Supt.  N.  D. 
Hawkins,  Bedford  City,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  Hampton  Institute,  address  Supt.  J.  M.  Willis, 
Hampton,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  Harrisonburg  Institute,  address  Supt.  G.  H. 
Hulvey,  Bridgewater,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  Alexandria  Institute,  address  Supt.  R.L.Carne* 
Alexandria,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  West  Point  Institute,  address  Supt.  J.  H. 
Gwathmey,  Beulahville,  King  William  county,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  Petersburg  Institute  (Summer  Session  Vir- 
ginia Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute)  address  President  Jas.  H.  Johnston, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Ni?i^. — Teachers  who  purpose  attending  the  Association  and  the  Bed- 
ford City  Institute  should  purchase  tickets  to  the  Institute,  as  these  tickets 
ire  good  to  return  until  August  3d. 


■  ■  ^%  A  I  PiE#can  b«  earned  at  our  KBW  line  ofwork, 
mm  I  I  A I  I  W  rapidly  and  honorably,  by  thoM  oi 
nil  I  I  111  !■  W  either  MX,  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
WmU  H  I  W  1  I  own  localities,wberever  they  live.  Any 
I  ■  I  ^^  I  «  ■■  ■  one  can  do  the  work.  Eaar  to  learn. 
W«  flimieb  eTctythlng.  We  sUrt  you.  No  risk.  Yon  can  devote 
TOUT  spare  momenta,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
9uMn\y  new  lead,and  brlner*  wonderftal  •neceas  to  every  worker. 
BMloners  are  earning  from  ttt  to  tSO  per  week  and  upwards,  i 
and  more  after  a  little  experience.  We  can  fbmisb  you  the  em-  1 
ploymcnt  nn  i  teach  yoa  FKKI.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
(nformatiou   r'UEK.    XKUE  die.  VO.,  AttilSTA,  HAlKK.       / 


tflfVftO.OO  a  year  is  being  made  hj  John  V. 

'win,Troy.N. Y.,«t  work  for  ua.  tUmOmi, 

■■   nay  not  make  as  much,  bat  w«  caa 

'.  '   :   yon  quickly  how  to  earn  ftvm  fS  ta 

:  I M   I  day  at  the  »iart,  and  more  aa  joa  go 

Doth  sexes,  all  ages.     In  aaj  part  of 

ica.  you  can  commence  at  homa,  givw 

xll  your  time,or  spare  momenta  oolrto 

^H'ork.  All  is  new.  Great  pay  BUSK  fbr 

I  vrTV  worker.      We  start  yon,  fbrnlaUnc 

^vnrUbing.  EASILY,  8PBED1LY  leameZ 

i  v^ia'ICULAKS  FBKE.    Addreaa  at  obco, 

i>llJt80M    *    W.t  yOKTLUB,  HA15K. 

WE  OFFER  $1  PER  WORD  !^^|.r,rr,.^'iS 

8ter*8  Encyclopedic  Dictionary.  Provided  we  are  paid  lo  cents  for  every  word  con- 
tained in  our  dictionary  and  not  found  in  any  other  Universal  dictionary  published.  It 
contains  fully  25,000  more  words,  phrases,  and  definitions  than  Webster's  International 
Dictionary.     Agents  wanted.     Write  for  circulars  and  particulars  to  tCia^ 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  PUBLISH ING^CO., 
May,  1 89 1 — I  t  Lakeside  Buildings  Chicago. 

POSITIONS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Over  400  on  our  books  at  present,  and  new  ones  coming  in  every  day.  Among  them  are  Supcr- 
intendencies  and  Principalships,  High  School  positions,  positions  for  grade  teachers,  good  positions 
in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Church  Schools ;  positions  for  Teachers  of  Art, 
Music,  Elocution,  Modem  Languages,  Commercial  branches,  Military  Tactics,  &c.  We  are  now 
very  busy  introducing  teachers  to  employers,  and  have  no  time  to  write  **  flaming  "  advertisements. 

Our  Fourth  Manual  now  ready— will  give  full  information  as  to  the  extent  of  our  business. 

Address  c.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

Febraary— 6  mo0.  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  ELMHUBST,  ILL. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

TBCE  HffOST  PERFECT  OF  I»E1V©. 

For  Artistic  Use  in   Fine   Drawings,   Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,   Nos.    303,  604,  and   Ladies', 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389,  and   Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing.   Nos.  404,  332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <St*   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  N,    K     4 
Mc'h,'91-ly'r      HENRY  HOE,  SoU  Agent 


Register  now,  tbat  we  may  have  time  to  learn  your  merits  before  the  rush  of  business 
begins.     We  are  the  oldest  Teachers*  Agency  in  the  State.     Address,  with  stamp. 


Mar.  91 — 3t 


Texas  Teachers'  Bureau, 

Tyler ^  Texas, 


national  school  agency,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Furnishes  Schools  with   Teachers  without  Charge,  Aids  Teachers  to  Secure  PosiHonSt 
Rents  and  Sells  School  Property^  and  Publishes  the  Educational  Monthly, 
Teachers  Registered  Free, 
Wide  acquaintance  with  schools  and  educators,  extensive  experience  in  the  work,  and 
a  large  following  of  superior  teachers,  and  an  established  patronage,  give  us  unsarp«ssed 
facilities  for  suggesting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place.     Write  for  drculais. 
Mar.  91— 6t 


IT    ST-A.IT3DS    ^T    THE    ECE^ID. 


THE  LITtHT-RUNNM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heing  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
queetion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Ca;,  Richmond,  Va. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE 

Spencerian 
Steel  Pens  ? 

IP     MAX  ^    SAMPJLM  CARJO  of 

mm  III  1 1  I  tf*^  leuding  numbers 
II  11 II  I  tHll  be  sent  FREE  on 
receipt  of  return  postage^  2  CEKTS, 

THE  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

810  Broadway,  Nciv  York. 

Aug.  90 — ly 


$3000^ 


,  A  TTEA  R  !  I  undcrtukf  to  briefly 
I  tedchnny  fairly  iiitrni|r«>iit  pi-nuu  ••>f»'Uhr.r 
Ixex,  who  catn  reod- nud  uritr,  mid  'muo, 
iRftcr  instruction,  will  worlc  iRdaatriourily, 
^  -  -  _  _Fliowto  «?nrii  Thrw  Thouiuiiid  DollBni  a 
Year  in  (heir  o%«'n1ocaUt(e«.ulien-vprth<>y1fv(>.Iwn)>iliiornniifeh 
the  •Ituali(/tiurcni|>loytnfnt,at  which  yoiKun  fitm  tliHlamoDut. 
No  money  Tor  mrunlGneiBnrcemrul  an  altove.  Ri|)i1lyniHl  qu!i-J<ly 
learned.  I  desire  but  on«  worker  frpnj  esiL-h  dixtric  t  or  muni  v.  I 
have  already  tan prht  nnd  pr..vided"  witli  ein])lovnieH(  n  liirce 
number,  who  are  nmicinfr  over  98<N)0  a  Tenrcneh.  Ii  »1S'  EW 
and  ^iOI.IW.  Fnll  parlicuJnr^FKEE.  Ad.ireM  at  onre, 
£.  C.  AJLL.EX,  ttox  4iSO,  Anvu»tu,  Muliie. 


Hnnp;  litth?  rorfimeiihavebecn  inadnat 
work  for  us,  by  Anna  Pace,  Austin, 
iTexas,  and  Jmo.  Honn,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
ISce  out.  Otfafrs  are  doing  as  well.  Why 
■not  you?  Some  enrn  over  Cfi(M.OO  a 
|nionili.  Vou  can  do  the  work  and  lire 
.It  homo,  whernver  you  are.   Kven  be- 

finnerfl  are  eiiaily  eamlnfc  fVoni  §S  to 
10 a  day.  All  aprea.  We  show  you  how 
and  start  you.  Can  worji  In  spoit;  tiraa 
or  all  »he  lime.  Big  mone>  for  work- 
en.  Knilure  unknown  among  them. 
NEW  and  wonderful.  Partica Ian  free. 
Il.IlalleU  •&  Co.,  Box  (El SO  Portland,  MAiua 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 

TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 
CHARGES  MODERATE. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address,     WM.   F.  FOX,  Manager. 


TO    TEACHEH8    OF    THE    CLASSICS. 

The  American  Book  Company  tias  just  issued 

CAESAR^S  GALLIC  WAR, 

Eight  Books.      By  WILLIAM    RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.  D., 

and  HERBERT  GUSHING  TOLMAN,  Ph.  D.,  of  Yale 

University.    lamo.,  Cloth,  512  pages.    Price,  $1,20. 

This  edition  of  Caesar  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  methods  of  present- 
ing the  facts  of  the  language  and  explaining  and  illustrating  the  subject-matter. 
It  IS  desit^ned  to  meet  the  existing  diemand  for  an  attractive  and  comprehensive 
edition  oT  Caesar  to  a  fuller  degree  than  any  work  of  the  kind  h*eretofore  issued. 
The  distinguishing^  features  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  of  the  classics  is 
directed  are : 

(i)  The  use  oK  full  face  type  to  indicate  the  new  words  as  they  are  introduced. 

(2)  The  insertion  after  every  chapter  of  the  first  four  books  of  ^^  Topics  for 
Siudyr 

<3)  Examples  of  inductive  studies  and  list  of  topics  for  investieration. 

(4)  Word  Lists,  containing  jn  convenient  order  those  words  of  which  a 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  reading  of  the  text. 

(5)  The  indication  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  number  of  times  each  word 
occurs,  enabling  the  student  to  estimate  the  vocabulary  value  of  each  word. 

(6)  The  special  Vocabulary  to  Book  Eight,  added  in  order  that  the  occurrence 
of  words  in  ''  Caesar  "  may  not  be  confused  with  their  ocairrence  in  **  Hirtius.'* 

(7)  Very  full  and  comprehensive  notes. 

(8) '  Grammatical  refer cfices  placed  beneath  the  text  rather  than  in  the  Notes. 
(9)  Prose  composition  based  on  special  chapters  of  **  Caesar." 

(10)  An  introduction  including  the  life  of  Caesar,  history  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Britain,  and  a  sketch  of  the  method  of  Roman  warfare. 

(11)  Indexes  o{  geographical  proper  names, 

(12)  Numerous  beautiful  and  instructive  illustrations  and  maps  in  color. 

The  grammatical  references  are  to  Harkness',  Allen  and  Greenough's  and 
Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammars. 

OTHER    CLASSICAL    TEXTS 

Recently  published  bv  the  American  Book  Company  are : 

HARPER'S  NEW  INDUCTIVE  METHOD.— Harpcr^s  Inductive  Greek 
Method,  by  Prof.  WiLUiAAf  R.  Hakfer,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  EU 
Waters.  Ph.  D..  Cincinnati,  Ohio      $1.00. 

Harper*a  Inductive  Latin  Method,  by  Prof.  VV^illiam  R.  Harper,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  XL,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,     fi.oo. 

HARKlfJESS'S  EASY  METHOD  FOR  BEGINNERS  IN  LATIN,  by 
Albert  Harknkss.  Ph.  D.,  LL  D..  Professor  in  Brown  University.    |i.2o. 

LINDSAYS  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL,  by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay.  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  Bostpn  University.     Fully  illustrated.    |i  00. 

COY'S  GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS,  a  companion  to  the  Hadley-Allen 
Greek  Grammar;  an  introduction  to  either  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis.  By  Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Phillips 
Academy.    |r.oo. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Correspondence  cordially  invited.     Complete  List  on  application. ' 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK :  CINCINNATI :  CHICAGO  : 

806  and  808  Broadway,  137  Walnut  Strt^et  258  and  260  Wal>ash  Av. 
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Should  Technical  Grammar  be  Taught  in  the  Common  Public 

Schools  ? 

BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  METHODS*   CLASS,  STATE  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

FARMVILLE,  VA.  • 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  intelligently,  we  must  ask  another. 

What  is  technical  grammar  ? 

The  majority  of  writers  on  this  subject  agree  in  the  substance  of  this 
definition :  Grammar  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  As  an  art,  it  is  said 
to  teach  one  **to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety  *'; 
as  a  science,  it  deals  with  the  history  and  structure  of  the  language,  and 
its  adaptability  to  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought 

In  our  educational  reforms  we  are  striving  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  that 
impedes  real  progress.  Under  this  head  we  put  all  means  that  fail  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Put  this  crucial  test  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar.  Was  it  not  in 
studying  the  best  forms  of  written  language  that  the  thought  of  reducing 
its  observed  laws  of  construction  was  suggested  to  scholars  ?  "  Did 
language  grow  out  of  grammar  or  grammar  out  of  language?  ** 

What  grammar  had  David  when  he  wrote  the  most  perfect  lyric 
poetry  to  be  found  in  any  tongue  ? 

What  did  Homer  know  of  noun  or  pronoun,  adjective  complement 
or  adjective  modifier  ?  I  imagine  his  perplexity  if  he  could  see  one  of 
his  sentences  as  it  would  be  diagrammed  by  a  modern  school-boy.  Can 
grammar  teach  one  to  write  an  Iliad  ? 

An  illustration  drawn  from  another  department  of  study  may  serve 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  Music,  like  language,  is  the 
expression  of  thought  by  means  of  symbols,  corresponding  to  sound 
symbols.  There  is  its  primer  with  its  laws,  its  notes  and  its  rests.  In 
proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  the  pupil  can  interpret  and  express 
these  symbols,  is  he  advanced  in  the  study  of  music.  The  careful  teacher 
will  provide  an  instrument  whose  tone  is  perfect.  By  imitation  of  a  perfect 
model  and  by  untiring  practice,  the  pupil  will  acquire  mechanical  skill. 
By  study  of  the  masters  his  soul  will  be  altered  until  he  can,  in  some 
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measure,  interpret  their  thoughts  with  his  own  fingers.  When  ear  and 
soul  are  thus  trained  so  that  a  discordant  note  will  give  pain,  then — and 
not  until  then — ^is  he  ready  for  the  study  of  harmony — the  grammar  of 
music. 

So  when  the  mind  has  recognized  language  as  the  symbol  of  thought; 
when  by  its  use  the  pupil  can  express  his  own  thoughts,  and  by  its  study 
can  really  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others  as  expressed  in  language,  he  is 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  its  wonderful  harmonies  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Hill  says:  "The  great  essential  is  to  set  good  models  before  the 
pupil.'' 

If  we  decide  that  the  study  of  technical  grammar  shall  be  reserved 
for  the  high  school,  do  we  also  take  the  study  of  language  out  of  the 
common  school  ?, 

By  no  means.  Language -lessons  are  so  inseparably  linked  with  all 
other  studies  that  we  could  not  do  so  if  we  would.  But  we  also  advocate 
the  study  of  language  as  such  from  the  first  day  of  school-life  to  the  last. 
Granting  that  language  is  taught  as  it  should  be — by  imitation  of  perfect 
models,  by  the  correct  interpretation  and  analysis  of  thought  expressed, 
by  requiring  the  pupil  to  reproduce  these  thoughts  in  language  of  his 
own — it  will  require  all  the  time  that  can  be  spared  from  other  branches  of 
his  study  and  all  the  thought-power  of  which  an  ordinary  child  of  that 
age  is  capable. 

How  much  we  might  learn  from  nature  if  we  would  but  listen  to  her 
voice  !  In  order  to  produce  perfect  fruits,  she  must  have  the  prepared 
soil  into  which  must  be  dropped  just  the  seed  that  will  bear  the  particular 
fruit  desired,  and  then  she  waits  with  patience  for  rain  and  sunshine  to  do 
their  part. 

**  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

Spencer  says :  "  There  is  a  natural  process  of  mental  evolution  that 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  injury."  "One  secret  is  to  know  how  to  lose 
time  wisely."  He  also  speaks  of  "  That  intensely  stupid  custom  of  teach- 
ing grammar  to  children." 

Page  says:  "Grammar  requires  more  maturity  of  mind  to  under- 
stand  its  relations  and  dependences  than  any  other  study." 

To  quote  from  Bain:  "It  is  the  worst  economy  to  anticipate  the 
mind's  natural  aptitude  for  any  subject  *  *  *  grammar  is  more 
difficult  than  arithmetic,  and  is  probably  on  a  par  with  the  beginnings  of 
algebra  and  geometry." 

Prof  Johonnot,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Normal  school,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  speaking  of  his  school,  says:  "The  critical  work  of  grammar 
was  placed  in  the  advanced  course  along  with  logic."  This  was  the  only 
grammar  taught,  language-lessons  and  composition  being  the  preparation 
for  it. 
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But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view.  Herbert 
Spencer  says:  "Acquirement  of  every  kind  has  two  values— value  as 
knowledge,  and  value  as  discipline,**  Under  the  latter,  its  more  strictly 
psychological  aspect,  we  will  look  at  it.  The  chief  end  of  education  is  to 
secure  harmonious  development — a  symmetrical  growth  of  all  the  mental 
faculties.  That  grammar  does  train  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the 
reasoning  power  we  do  not  deny;  so  does  logic;  so  does  psychology. 
The  importance  of  these  or  their  value  as  disciplinary  studies  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  time  at  which  they  should  be  taken  up.  The 
only  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  whether  grammar  is  the 
study  best  adapted  to  secure  the  symmetrical  development  desired.  Can 
it  not  be  provided  for  with  studies  better  suited  to  the  mental  capacity  of 
a  child  at  this  stage  of  his  education  ? 

If  attention  is  secured,  every  study  strengthens  the  memory. 

There  are  few  lessons  which  may  not  be  made  use  of  to  exercise  the 
constructive  imagination.  In  elementary  science -lessons,  botany  and 
natural  history,  by  experiment,  observation  and  inference,  the  first  syste- 
matic lessons  in  inductive  reasoning  are  given. 

In  arithmetic,  the  processes  are  mainly  deductive  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  truths  on  which  the  science  is  based. 

It  is  also  an  exact  science,  requiring  accurate  and  concise  statements 
of  truths  which  are  eternal  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion. 

The  judgment  is  called  into  play  from  first  to  last — when  a  child 
compares  two  colors  and  pronounces  one  red,  the  other  green — also  in 
comparing  size,  weights,  distances.  The  language-lessons  furnish  mate- 
rial for  its  development  in  matters  of  literary  taste.  This  discussion  of 
historical  events  and  characters  gives  fine  scope  for  its  exercise. 

I  think  we  cannot  urge  the  study  of  grammar  as  mental  discipline 
when  it  is  so  well  provided  for  without  it. 

Some  history  of  language  should  precede  the  study  of  grammar, 
that  the  pupil  may  see  that  its  definitions  and  its  rules  were  not  made  for 
his  special  annoyance,  but  that  there  is  a  reason  why,  and  that  there  is  an 
end  in  view  worthy  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  attain. 

Scant  results  will  be  obtained  from  teaching  any  subject  till  there  is 
a  desire — nay,  almost  a  demand — of  the  mind  for  further  knowledge.  I 
think  this  point  will  hardly  be  reached  until  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter 
the  high  school.  Even  then,  it  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  pupil 
should  clearly  understand  that  he  is  using  it  as  a  help  in  analyzing  and 
interpreting  the  thoughts  expressed  by  others,  in  expressing  his  own 
with  greater  precision  and  in  accordance  with  established  usages.  It  is 
also  valuable  as  an  appeal  on  disputed  points;  though  the  doctors  them- 
selves disagree,  and  some  even  affirm   that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
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English  grammar.  After  all,  there  is  no  argument  so  strong  as  that 
drawn  from  experience. 

From  this  point  of  view,  whose  opinion  could  have  more  weight  than 
that  of  the  principal  of  our  own  State  Normal  school  ? 

I  give  it  in  his  own  words:  **  My  experience  is,  that  English  bein^ 
a  language  with  the  minimum  of  form,  and,  therefore,  its  principles  being 
those  that  underlie  all  grammar,  the  conceptual  power  of  pupils  under 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  them  really  and  fruitfully  to  grasp  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
subject,  except  in  cases  of  unusual  precocity  or  abnormal  development  of 
the  language  faculty.  This  experience  is  derived  from  observation  run- 
ning through  a  number  of  years,  and  embracing  thousands  of  children 
from  every  walk  in  life." 


On  the  Study  of  Geography. 


There  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  geo- 
graphical studies  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  sichool  and  college.  Look 
at  the  time  devoted  to  geography  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  topics.  Talk  with  the  teachers,  the 
scholars,  and  the  parents,  and  the  loud  outcries  may  be  heard  against  its 
domination.  Confer  with  the  members  of  a  college  faculty.  Now  and 
then,  from  authorities  like  Arnold  Guyot  or  George  P.  Marsh  (not  to 
name  any  one  living),  the  most  glowing  commendation  of  such  studies 
will  be  heard,  but  oftener,  expressions  like  those  of  the  late  Coutts  Trotter, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  frankly  admitted,  in  a  letter  intended 
for  publication,  that  he  had  not  **any  very  clear  ideas  of  what  the  study 
of  geography  as  a  separate  subject  would  mean,  or  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  the  lectures  of  a  professor  or  reader  in  geography,"  Yet  Mr. 
Trotter  was  a  scholar,  a  traveler,  a  man  of  varied  interests,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  modern  higher  education.  This  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  is  more  apparent  when  the  ways  of  German  universities 
are  compared  with  those  of  English  and  American  institutions.  In  Ger- 
many, there  are  more  than  a  do^en  chairs  of  geography,  filled  by  men  of 
high  distinction,  *  and  a  trustworthy  authority,  Mr.  Scott  Keltic,  states 
that  their  courses  are  attended  by  from  twenty  to  eighty  hearers.  In 
England,  the  neglect  of  geography  in  education  has  led  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  concerted  efforts  for  reform.    The  recent  proceedings 

*  Since  the  days  of  Kant,  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  physical  geographies, 
a  succession  of  distinguished  Germans  have  been  devoted  to  geography.  Hum- 
boldt, Berghaus,  Ritter,  Steffens,  Kiepert,  Petermann,  Peschel,  Richthofen,  and 
many  younger  men  deserve  remembrance. 
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of  that  body,  and  especially  the  first  volume  of  supplementary  papers, 
contain  many  significant  articles  upon  this  theme.  Among  them,  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  specially  to  the  opinions  that  have  been  collected 
from  enlightened  men  in  different  countries  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Keltie. 

la  the  United  States,  we  cannot  be  reproached  with  the  neglect  of 
geography.  The  public  chest,  from  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
the  private  purse,  from  the  days  of  Peabody  and  Grinnell,  have  been 
opened  for  the  aid  of  continental,  oceanic,  Arctic,  and  African  researches. 
In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  much  time  (we  have  already  said)  is 
bestowed  upon  the  study,  but  books  and  methods  are  often  dry,  and  not 
infrequently  sterile. 

As  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  has  recendy  made  a  public  exhibition  of  the  best  maps,  charts, 
models,  reliefs,  diagrams,  atlases,  and  books  that  the  world  has  produced, 
and  having  shown  them,  free  of  charge,  to  throngs  of  Brooklynites,  is  now 
ready  to  transfer  the  collection  to  other  cities.  Nothing  but  good  can 
come  from  such  a  display.  It  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  It  comprised  the  varied 
sorts  of  educational  apparatus  published  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
general  effect  was  impaired  by  want  of  sufficient  wall-room,  and  by  the 
unsympathetic  surroundings  of  the  Arcade  in  which  the  collection  was 
arranged.  If  these  objects  are  to  be  transferred  to  other  cities,  larger 
halls  with  plenty  of  wall-room  should  be  secured,  and  much  more  should 
be  done  than  was  attempted  in  Brooklyn  to  guide  the  visitor  by  labels, 
descriptive  cards,  leaflets,  and  familiar  lectures.  Nevertheless,  the  col- 
lection exhibited  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  is  most  praiseworthy.  It 
should  not  be  too  soon  dispersed.  Its  display  in  other  cities  would  cer- 
tainly acquaint  many  teachers  and  managers  of  schools  with  the  general 
inferiority  of  the  maps  now  employed  in  this  country  for  school  and  col- 
lege instruction.  Better  apparatus  would  soon  be  called  for.  It  is  the 
want  of  accquaintance  with  the  progress  of  geographical  science  which 
makes  our  educational  authorities  indifferent  to  the  methods  that  are 
employed  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  aids  that  are  provided  in  Germany 
and  France. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  live  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  not  two; 
on  a  sphere,  not  on  a  plane;  yet  maps  are  often  constructed  as  if  they 
represented  **  flat  land,"  or  the  world  of  two  dimensions.  Mountains  are 
omitted  altogether — as  in  a  popular  historical  atlas  that  lies  before  me, 
and  in  most  of  our  railroad  guidebooks — or  else  they  are  indicated  by 
symbols  which  suggest  narrow  ridges  crossing  the  country  as  a  zigzag 
rail  fence  runs  across  the  meadows.  The  indication  of  broad  regions  of 
upheaved  land,  like  those  of  Spain  or  Anatolia,  or  the  vast  plateau  of 
Asia  and  North  America,  is  generally  wanting.     Countries  which  are 
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diversified  by  low  and  lofty  plains,  by  ridges,  peaks,  and  passes,  by  broad 
and  narrow  valleys,  are  represented  as  if  they  were  as  level  as  the  sea 
beach  or  the  prairie.  Hence  the  circutious  routes  of  traffic  and  travel, 
the  tortuous  movements  of  armies,  the  sites  of  memorable  battles,  the  sin- 
uous windings  of  political  boundaries,  are  not  understood. 

Yet  admirable  maps,  for  the  wall  and  for  the  table,  exhibiting  the 
reliefs  as  well  as  the  horizontal  outlines,  have  been  prepared  for  every 
part  of  Europe,  for  the  United  States,  for  all  the  continents,  and  for  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Regions  of  noteworthy  geographical  or  his- 
torical significance  are  also  illustrated  by  special  orographic  maps.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  commonly  used.  Compare,  for  example, 
Levass^ur's  map  of  the  region  that  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea 
and  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  east  by  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  with  a  common 
map  of  France.  The  one  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  traveler  or  the 
student ;  the  other  is  flat.  The  one  is  alive ;  the  other  is  dead.  On  the 
one  the  routes  that  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon,  must  have 
followed  are  apparent.  The  meaning  of  transalpine  and  cisalpine  Gaul 
requires  no  glossary.  Ultramontanism  is  not  an  obscure  term.  **  There 
are  no  more  Pyrenees  * '  is  a  rhetorical  phrase,  not  a  geographical  fact  The 
prolonged  disputes  with  reference  to  the  Rhenish  frontier  appear  foreor- 
dained. Metz,  Strasburg,  Belfort,  are  not  merely  artificial  fortresses  ; 
they  are  natural  strategic  points.  Great  Britain  faces  little  Britain.  The 
conditions  which  have  made  Paris  the  central  city  of  a  great  state  are 
easily  comprehended.  The  less  one  knows  of  French  geography,  the 
more  he  is  incited  to  study  it  by  this  map  ;  the  more  he  knows,  the  more 
he  will  enjoy  the  study.  Or,  instead  of  Levasseur's  France,  examine 
Kiepert's  Hellas.  The  limitations  of  Greek  states,  their  rivalries,  alliances, 
points  of  contention,  places  of  assembly,  shrines,  are  seen  to  be  based 
upon  the  orography  of  the  land.  Indeed,  without  such  a  map  of  Greece 
the  classical  and  the  modern  historians  are  alike  difficult  and  obscure. 
Pen  descriptions  like  those  of  Curtius,  Grote,  Kiepert,  Jebb,  are  indeed 
most  graphic,  but  even  their  skillful  phrases  are  illuminated  by  good  maps 
that  exhibit  the  upliftings  of  the  land  surfaces  as  well  as  their  horizontal 
dimensions. 

One  word  of  caution  should  perhaps  be  added.  In  selecting  a  physi- 
cal map,  avoid,  as  a  general  rule,  those  that  are  overlaid  with  typography. 
Out  of  deference  to  the  prejudices,  or  perhaps  to  the  ignorance,  of  pur- 
chasers, the  cartographer  often  endeavors  to  make  the  same  map  serve 
for  natural,  historical,  and  actual  political  conditions,  and  consequently  he 
obscures  the  sheet  by  a  profusion  of  names.  There  are,  of  course,  reasons 
why  certain  maps  must  be  covered  with  words — that  is  what  a  postal 
map  is  for,  and  a  map  of  the  bishoprics  of  Christendom,  or  of  the  minor 
sovereignties  of  Germany  will  be  meaningless  unless  well  lettered ;  but 
even  maps  for  such  purposes  as  these  will  be  more  useful  and  intelligible 
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if  paired  with  maps  that  indicate  the  orographic  features,  free  from  dis- 
turbing elements.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  wise  to  obscure  topog- 
raphy by  typography. 

An  admirable  piece  of  geographical  apparatus  has  lately  been  pre- 
pared for  Baltimore  by  Mr.  C.  Mindeleff,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  He  has  translated  (if  that  expression  may  be  allowed)  into  a 
topographical  model  the  topographical  map  of  the  city  and  its  environs 
lately  made  by  the  government.  The  elevations  are  represented  without 
exaggeration — just  as  they  are  in  nature.  Here  may  be  seen  in  the  true 
relations  the  hills,  rising  to  five  hundred  feet  of  altitude  ;  the  cafion-like 
ravines  of  Jones'  Falls  and  Gwynn's  Falls  ;  the  broad  plateau  over  which 
runs  the  Pikesville  turnpike ;  the  rolling  country  on  the  summits  of  which 
the  Cathedral,  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
the  Bay  View  Asylum,  and  other  edifices  are  placed  ;  as  well  as  all  the 
watercourses  and  shore  lines.  Everything  on  the  map  is  as  trustworthy 
as  it  is  clear.  For  instruction  in  geographical  forms  nothing  better 
could  be  wished  for.  If  reliefs  like  this,  representing  districts  of  spe- 
cial significance  and  importance,  were  common  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  value  of  geographical  study  would  quickly  be  recognized.  A 
few  hundred  dollars  would  insure  the  preparation  of  a  like  model  for 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  large  cities.  The  original,  once  made,  might 
be  copied  at  moderate  cost.  When  the  full  meaning  of  such  maps  is  per- 
ceived, they  will  be  found  valuable  as  accessories  for  the  prosecution  of 
many  branches  of  science. 

Not  only  the  student  of  history,  but  the  student  of  political  economy, 
will  demand  them,  as  they  are  now  called  for  by  geologists  and  naturalists. 
Statesmen  and  legislators  will  make  fewer  blunders  to  be  corrected  by 
after  generations,  if  they  will  only  become  familiar  with  the  enduring 
physical  characteristics  of  every  region  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
govern,  or  over  which  they  exert  an  influence.  Goldwin  Smith  wisely 
opens  his  new  book  by  saying  that  whoever  wishes  to  know  what  Canada 
is,  and  to  understand  the  Canadian  question,  should  begin  by  turning 
from  the  political  to  the  natural  map.  "  The  political  map  displays  a  vast 
and  unbroken  area  of  territory,  extending  from  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  north  pole,  and  equaling  or  surpassing  the  United  States 
in  magnitude.  The  physical  map  displays  four  separate  projections  of 
the  cultivable  and  habitable  part  of  the  continent  into  arctic  waste/'  What 
he  says  so  concisely  of  Canadian  maps  may  be  universally  extended.  To 
understand  any  country,  '*  turn  from  the  political  to  the  natural  map. ' ' 
We  may  even  go  further,  and  demand  a  map  which  shall  show  a  geograph- 
ical unit  in  its  relations  to  other  geographical  units.  For  example,  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Appalachians  on  the  east  to  the  Cor- 
dilleras on  the  west,  is  a  geographical  unit ;  and  to  comprehend  it,  the 
relations  of  this  vast  territory  to  the  lake  system  and  the  Canadian  terri- 
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tory  on  the  north,  and  to  the  mountain  barriers,  eastern  and  western,  must 
be  examined.  For  another  example,  consider  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  a 
geographical  unit.  Its  relations  to  the  two  great  river  valleys,  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  three  great  seas,  the  Persian,  the  Red,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  must  be  clearly  appreciated.  In  this  vast  domain  and 
its  adjunct  territory  five  ancient  empires  were  established ;  here  the  great 
soldiers  of  antiquity  led  their  armies;  three  religions  of  world  wide  sig- 
nificance were  cradled  on  this  peninsula.  But  how  rarely  a  good  map  of 
the  natural  features  of  Arabia  is  seen  upon  the  wall  of  a  class-room  or 
lecture-room  !  Let  me  give  a  third  example.  Not  long  ago,  in  a  course 
of  lectures  prepared  for  an  audience  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
there  was  need  of  a  wall-map  to  illustrate  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
Mediterranean  lands.  With  all  the  favor  bestowed  on  classical  studies, 
anybody  would  suppose  that  such  a  map  could  easily  be  found.  Not 
so.  I  wrote  to  Washington,  New  York,  Princeton ;  I  searched  the  re- 
sources of  Baltimore.  I  could  find  separate  maps  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  the  continents  being  as  carefully  isolated  as  if  there  were  a  carto- 
graphical quarantine.  Kiepert's  map  of  the  ancient  world  was  accessible. 
The  six  sheets  of  a  German  hand-map  could  be  pasted  together.  A  map 
of  southeastern  Europe  in  its  physical  aspects,  prepared  for  Professor 
Freeman  when  he  lectured  in  Baltimore,  included  half  the  sea ;  but  a 
suitable  wall-map  of  the  entire  Mediterranean  for  a  college  lecture-room 
must  be  made  to  order.  Mr.  Sandoz,  the  expert  draughtsman,  whose 
handiwork  is  familiar  to  the  owners  of  the  Guyot  maps,  prepared  it ;  and 
Mr.  Mindeleff,  who  made  the  beautiful  reliefs  that  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
continental  maps  in  Butler*s  geographies,  prepared  a  smaller  map,  which 
was  photographed  and  supplied  to  the  class ;  so  that  at  last  they  were 
well  provided  with  the  graphic  representation  of  the  sea  and  its  border 
lands. 

The  instructiveness  of  such  a  map  is  obvious.  The  barriers  which 
have  interrupted  human  intercourse  ;  the  islands  and  headlands  that  have 
served  as  stepping-stones  for  successive  emigrations  ;  the  portals  that  are 
opened  by  rivers  into  the  interior  of  continents ;  strategic  points  which 
defend  vast  areas ;  the  natural  boundaries,  not  only  of  great  states,  but  of 
minor  provinces,  are  seen  at  a  glance  distinctly.  This  portion  of  the 
world  thus  appears  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  life  of  mankind,  as  a 
house  is  built  for  the  family  that  is  to  occupy  it,  as  a  body  is  grown  for 
the  mind  that  controls  it.  How  persistent  the  influence  of  those  four  great 
breaks  in  the  coast  line  :  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  portal  to  the  ocean, 
and  so  to  America  ;  the  Bosphorus,  a  portal  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  to 
the  heart  of  Asia ;  the  Nile,  a  portal  to  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
Rhone,  a  portal  to  the  heart  of  Europe.  Alexandria,  Constantinople, 
Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  are  the  doorkeepers,  and  the  fate  of  the  world  is 
controlled  by  the  states  that  direct  these  warders.     The  early  commercial 
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prosperity  of  Phoenicia  was  obviously  governed  by  its  physical  limita- 
tions, its  physical  opportunities.  A  strip  of  seaboard,  fertile  but  narrow, 
with  harbors  of  moderate  excellence,  lying  between  the  rich  valley  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  one  side  and  the  Nile  on  the  other,  developed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  prosperity,  and  suggested  plus  ultra,  Cyprus  invited  ven- 
tures. The  headland  just  west  of  that  which  we  know  as  Cape  Bon 
became  the  seat  of  Carthage.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  other  allure- 
ments invited  the  Tyrian  mariner — the  mines  of  tin  in  fact,  the  Isles  of  the 
Blest  in  fancy.  So  from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  from  Africa  to  Europe,  the 
course  of  commercial  empire  proceeded.  On  the  other  hand,  "  to  the  eye  of 
modern  poetry  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  have  changed  places. 
*  *  *  It  is  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  fringed  with  storied  cities 
and  venerable  ruins,  with  the  crumbling  sanctuaries  of  a  creed  which  has 
passed  away  and  the  monuments  of  an  art  which  is  imperishable,  that  man 
turns  to-day.'*  So  writes  Mr.  H.  D.Traill  in  his  introduction  to  The 
Picturesque  Mediterranean.  The  wings  of  trade  likewise  turn  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Levant,  and  from  the  Levant  to  the  more  distant  Orient. 
**  The  eternal  Eastern  question*'  is  still  unsettled,  and  the  opposing 
civilizations  of  Europe  and  Asia  confront  one  another  on  the  borders  of 
this  sea. 

My  advice  to  the  teacher  of  geography  would  be  given  in  a  few  gen- 
eral propositions. 

Abandon  the  idea  that  teaching  lists  of  names  is  teaching  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  You  might  as  well  suppose  that  you  are 
acquainting  a  countryman  with  city  life  because  you  teach  him  the  name 
of  every  store  from  Central  Park  to  the  Battery.  Such  knowledge  is  of 
little  use  to  any  one  but  the  postman,  and  he  does  not  require  a  school- 
master to  give  him  lessons.  Mere  nomenclature  is  as  sterile  in  geography 
as  it  is  in  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  or  any  other  natural  science.  This 
everlasting  repetition  of  names  of  places  makes  geography  unpopular. 
Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  place-naming  must  be  taught,  but  let  the 
teacher  give  the  right  emphasis  to  his  lists.  Let  regions  or  places  of 
importance  be  kept  prominent,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  important; 
then  let  the  pupil  be  wonted  to  the  use  of  a  gazetteer,  if  he  would  know 
the  secondary  facts.  .  Avoid  the  heresy  that  appears  at  the  beginning  of  a 
recent  elaborate  Physical,  Historical,  Political,  and  Descriptive  Geography 
(published  in  England),  which  declares  that  *'  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant question  that  the  geographer  has  to  answer  is  Where,''  What  and 
Why  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  important  as  Where,  Where,  What 
and  Why  are  three  questions  that  should  always  go  together. 

My  next  advice  to  the  teacher  is  to  make  free  use  of  maps  which  cor- 
rectly represent  the  great  upheavals  of  land.  Give  the  mountains  their 
due.  Emphasize  orography.  Reliefs  are  good,  but  when  the  altitudes 
are  not  "  forced"  or  exaggerated  they  seldom  convey  the  right  impres- 
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sion  ;  when  they  are  out  of  scale  they  are  also  likely  to  mislead.  For 
this  reason,  flat  maps,  colored  so  as  to  indicate  height  contours  at  moder- 
ate intervals,  are.  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Grote  concludes  the  preface  to  his  history  of  Greece  by  referring^ 
to  the  habit  of  the  Spartan  king  to  perform  his  morning  sacrifices  imme- 
diately before  sunrise,  in  order  that  he  might  be  beforehand  in  obtaining 
the  favor  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  adding  that  this  habit  cannot  be  adequately^ 
appreciated  if  the  reader  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  conception  of 
Zeus  going  to  rest  at  night,  and  awaking  to  rise,  at  early  dawn,  from  the 
side  of  the  white-armed  H^r6.  So  we  may  say  that  the  course  of  empire, 
the  march  of  civilization,  the  lessons  of  history,  cannot  be  understood 
unless  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  enduring  features  of  the  earth  moulded 
by  primeval  forces  upon  the  plastic  surface. 

Geograhpy,  history,  politics — this  is  the  natural  sequence  of  study  ; 
and  this  is  a  prosy  way  of  stating  what  has  thus  been  expressed  in  a  sug- 
gestive couplet  : 

"  Space,  Time,  Spirit— these  three  are  revealed  to  the  mind  of  the  Finite. 
Each  in  its  order  appears  flooding  the  soul  with  its  light." 

Carl  Ritter,  in  the  essay  introductory  to  the  Erdkunde,  made  this 
remarkable  utterance  seventy  years  ago  : 

**It  is  not  impossible  that  the  time  may  come  when  certain  minds, 
who  have  compassed  the  world  of  nature  as  well  as  of  morals,  shall  be 
able,  sending  their  glance  backwards  and  forwards,  to  determine  from 
the  whole  course  of  a  nation's  surroundings  what  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment is  to  be,  and  to  indicate  in  advance  of  history  what  ways  it  must 
take  to  attain  the  welfare  which  Providence  has  indicated  to  it.'* — Daniel 
Coit  Gilman  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 


Teachers'  Salaries. 

BY  WILLIAM   H.    MAXWELL. 


Were  it  possible  to  pay  each  leacher  just  what  his  or  her  services  are 
worth — to  make  remuneration  proportionate  to  the  quality  of  the  ser- 
vice— an  ideal  system  would  be  the  result.  There  are  public  school 
teachers  in  every  large  city  for  whom  no  reasonable  compensation  would 
be  too  high.  There  are  those  for  whom  the  lowest  wages  now  paid 
would  be  beyond  their  deserts.  Could  the  merit  system  of  payment  for 
public  shool  teachers  be  introduced,  many  of  the  difficulties  that  now  dis- 
turb boards  of  education  would  be  at  once  eliminated.  To  get  rid  of  a 
lazy  or  inefficient  principal  or  teacher,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  make 
his  salary  sufficiently  low.     To  reward  merit,  and  to  obtain  the  services  of 
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the  most  skillful  teacher,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  make  the  salary 
sufficiently  high.  The  highest  teaching  ability  is  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  board  of  education  that  will  honestly  look  for  it  and  that  is 
willing  and  able  to  pay  the  requisite  price.  Other  things  being  equal, 
men  and  women  will  seek  that  employment  which  gives  them  command 
of  the  largest  amount  of  the  good  things  of  this  Hfe. 

Unfortunately,  the  objections  to  the  merit  system  of  grading  teachers* 
salaries  are  practically  insuperable.  It  opens  wide  the  door  to  favor- 
itism of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  The  power  that  determines  salaries  is 
generally  devoid  of  the  special  knowledge  needed  to  determine  degrees  of 
merit.  In  private  business  the  matter  is  very  different.  There  the  self- 
interest  of  the  employer  forces  him  to  use  his  best  ability  in  grading  the 
salaries  of  his  employees.  He  has  every  possible  opportunity  to  discover 
what  their  riierits  are,  as  well  as  the  special  knowledge  required  for  the 
purpose.     A  board  of  education  has  neither. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  schedules  of 
salaries.  In  some  places  salaries  are  increased  according  to  length  of 
service ;  in  some  places,  according  to  the  grade  taught ;  in  others,  they 
are  determined  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other  consideration.  In 
a  few  cities  the  maximum  pay  in  primary  grades  is  the  same  as  the  maxi- 
mum pay  in  grammar  grades,  but  in  most  places  it  is  much  lower.  It  is 
in  accord  with  the  best  established  business  practices  that  a  beginner's 
salary  should  start  at  a  certain  point  and  advance  with  a  fixed  increment 
each  year  until  a  maximum  is  reached.  But  it  is  not  in  accord  with  sound 
business  principles  that  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  as  we  some- 
times find  between  the  maximum  salary  in  primary  grades  and  the  maxi- 
mum salary  in  grammar  grades.  There  is  no  difference  either  in  the 
amount  or  in  the  character  of  the  work  to  justify  the  discrimination 
against  the  primary  teacher.  It  may  be  somewhat  harder  to  manage 
children  of  twelve  than  to  manage  children  of  seven,  though  even  this  is 
doubtful;  but,  if  it  be  more  difficult  to  keep  order  in  a  class  of  older 
children,  the  difference  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  of  younger  children  has  usually  a  much  larger  number  under  her 
care.  Boston  has  set  a  good  example  in  making  the  maximum  salary  for 
all  grades,  except  the  three  highest,  the  same.  This  maximum — $8i6 
per  annum — it  is  safe  to  say,  is  the  highest  average  salary  paid  for  pri- 
mary teaching  by  any  large  city  in  the  country.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  all  large  cities  must  raise  the  salary  schedule  at  least  as  high  as 
that  of  Boston,  or  else  fall  steadily  behind  in  the  educational  race.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  cannot  set  a  high  standard  either  of  scholarship  or 
of  professional  attainment.  Tfie  teaching  force  is  recruited  almost  exclu- 
sively from  local  sources.  Local  influences  will  inevitably  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  high  standard  for  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession, 
so  long  as  the  compensation  finally  attainable  is  so  low  as  not  to  justify 
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elaborate  preparation.  Few  men  will  undertake  the  expense  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  training  for  their  daughters  if  the  ultimate  compensa- 
tion will  barely  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Low  salaries 
have  had  more  to  do  with  preventing  the  general  spread  of  professional 
training  for  teachers  than  any  other  single  cause.  Hence,  low  salaries 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  the  standard  of  instruction 
low. 

The  argument  against  reasonably  liberal  salaries — that  the  supply  of 
competent  teachers  is  greater  than  the  demand — is  now  heard  in  boards 
ot  education  less  frequently  than  in  former  times.  In  the  first  place,  the 
avenues  for  lucrative  employment  that  have  been  opened  to  women  are 
now  so  numerous  that  many  of  the  ablest  among  the  graduates  of  our 
high  schools  no  longer  look  to  teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The 
vast  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  shape  of  high  schoob 
which  this  country  has  witnessed  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  itself  at- 
tracted to  these  institutions  many  of  our  ablest  and  best  educated  women, 
who  would  otherwise  have  found  their  way  into  the  primary  schools. 
The  young  man  or  young  woman  who  desires  to  teach  prefers  to  take  a 
college  or  university  course  and  prepare  himself  or  herself  for  high  school 
work  rather  than  to  go  directly  from  the  high  school  to  teach  in  a  pri- 
mary grade.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  medical  profession  and  journalism  are 
every  year  attracting  a  large  number  of  gifted  and  cultured  women,  who 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  become  teachers ;  while  commercial  pur- 
suits, such  as  type- writing  and  book-keeping,  are  drawing  away  thou- 
sands who,  with  proper  training,  would  make  excellent  instructors.  It 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  great  majority  of  public  school  teachers  are 
women  ;  and  there  are  very  few  women  who  would  not  prefer  teaching 
in  a  high  school,  or  even  the  longer  hours  of  business  vocations,  to  con- 
trolling the  restless  spirits  and  breathing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  in  a 
primary  class-room.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  supply  of  competent 
teachers  is  no  longer  greater  than  the  demand,  if,  indeed,  such  were  ever 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  probably  not  a  large  city  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  not  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requbite  num- 
ber of  trained  teachers. 

The  demand  for  such  teachers  was  never  so  great  as  at  present,  and 
it  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  curriculum  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  "  Three  R's.*'  The  time  has  gone  by  when  **  hearing  lessons  "  could 
be  regarded  as  teaching.  Scientific  methods  of  teaching  all  the  standard 
subjects  are  now  a  sine  qua  non.  Moreover,  drawing,  manual  training, 
natural  science,  are  all  slowly  but  surely  effecting  an  entrance  into  the 
school-room.  Your  untrained  or  inexperienced  teacher  is  as  incompe- 
tent to  teach  according  to  scientific  methods  or  to  deal  with  the  new  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum,  as  a  hod-carrier  is  to  run  a  steam-engine.  Boards 
of  education,  though  slowly,  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
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is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  specialization,  and  that  above  all  other  walks  of 
life  the  teacher's  calling  requires  special  preparation. 

Trained  teachers  must  be  obtained.  For  the  teacher  without  train- 
ing and  without  experience,  salaries  cannot  be  made  too  low.  The 
trained  teacher,  or  the  teacher  of  experience — that  is  to  say,  if  the  expe- 
rience has  been  good,  and  not,  as  it  very  frequendy  is,  bad — should  re- 
ceive a  salary  that  will  enable  her  to  live  as  befits  a  member  of  a  liberal 
profession  and  to  pursue  the  means  of  culture,  without  which  she  will 
almost  necessarily' retrograde. 

A  large  city  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston 
in  two  things :  First,  to  require  that  all  teachers  shall  either  have  profes* 
sional  training  or  successful  experience  ;  and,  second,  to  place  salaries  at 
such  a  standard  that  the  supply  of  such  teachers  will  at  least  equal  the 
demand.  — Educational  Review, 


Hints  on  History. 

BY  C.  A.  P. 


If  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  the  proof  of  the  his- 
tory is  certainly  in  the  recitation.  Therefore  the  object  of  all  our  work  in 
this  subject  should  be  to  teach  our  pupils  to  give,  in  their  own  words,  an 
intelligent,  connected  account  of  the  event  under  consideration.  As  the 
recitation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  mode  of  study,  the  first  step  should 
be  to  teach  them  how  to  study. 

Each  day  then,  the  new  lesson  is  studied  with  the  teacher,  she  choos- 
ing the  most  important  parts  and  dwelling  on  them  till  she  is  sure  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  event  is  clear  to  all.  This  skeleton  may  then  be  arrayed 
in  all  the  interesting  and  additional  facts  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
various  histories  whtch  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
regular  text-books. 

The  interest  awakened  by  this  work  outside  the  text- book  must  be 
carefully  handled,  for  whether  it  is  a  help  or  a  hindrance  depends  entirely 
on  how  it  is  used.  Its  only  object  is  to  fix  the  leading  points  in  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  must  always  be  given  with  this  idea  in  mind,  else  a 
chaos  of  unimportant  detail  will  fill  the  minds  which  we  are  trying  to 
store  with  useful  facts  and  principles. 

This  study  is,  of  course,  topical,  though  rapid  question-work  is  good 
for  a  resume  of  the  lesson.  If  the  children  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  all 
the  old  histories  they  can  find  at  home,  and  to  search  the  newspapers  for 
appropriate  items,  a  personal,  wide-awake  interest  will  be  aroused  which 
will  go  far  towards  making  this  subject  a  live  issue  and  not  the ''dry- 
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bones"  affair  it  is  sure  to  be  when  their  researches  are  confined  to  a  single 
text-book. 

Some  one  has  said  that  history  is  the  story  of  great  men's  lives,  so 
biography  must  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  the  events  in 
the  life  of  any  nation.  This  is  a  fascinating  field  for  most  young  people, 
as  the  lives  of  such  men  are  full  of  interesting  and  thrilling  experiences. 

Maps  and  pictures,  both  in  books  and  on  the  black-board,  procure 
another  powerful  ally — the  sense  of  sight — to  fix  the  subject  in  the  minds 
of  all. 

As  for  teaching  dates — the  best  advice  is  perhaps  that  which  a  fa- 
mous writer  gives  to  any  one  who  contemplates  writing  a  novel — '*  Don't." 
However,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  compromise  is  alwa)rs  better  ; 
so  a  few,  a  very  few,  dates  are  admissable  and  necessary.  As  to  how 
many — take  for  instance  the  history  of  the  United  Stateis  from  1492 
through  the  Revolution — a  dozen  are  ample.  But  they  must  be  well 
chosen  and  intelligently  handled,  /.  e.,  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the 
others,  so  that  a  moment's  thought  will  eoable  them  to  calculate  the  date 
of  any  event  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  few 
dates  that  are  learned  absolutely  should  be  ground  in  by  daily  drill  till 
they  are  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet. 

As  for  the  recitation,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  all  our 
methods,  it  should  be  a  very  simple  affair.  The  topics  for  the  day  are 
on  the  blackboard.  The  pupil  called  on,  stands,  reads  the  topic,  and  then 
talks.  They  should  be  taught  not  to  expect  questions  or  suggestions 
from  the  teacher  ;  and  if  this  is  persisted  in,  even  the  slowest  will  fall  into 
line  and  make  an  attempt  in  keeping  with  his  ability.  Any  recitation 
which  does  not  include  the  leading  points  in  the  topic  should  be  consid- 
ered a  failure.  All  additional  information  is  encouraged  and  there  are 
usually  plenty  of  volunteers  to  give  it. 

At  least  one  lesson  a  week  should  be  written,  and  each  abstract  should 
consist  of  as  many  paragraphs  as  there  are  topics. — Popular  Educator, 


Is  the  Country  School  Better  than  the  City  School? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  many  city  schools  in  this 
day  is  to  a  forced  growth,  and  the  results  are  often  very  disappointing. 
There  is  too  much  looking  for  fruit  in  blossoming  time.  In  our  haste  to 
secure  the  results  of  education  we  thwart  nature  and  in  a  great  measure 
defeat  the  end  of  education — the  natural  and  healthy  growth  of  all  the 
powers.  The  outcome  of  this  tendency  is  aptly  illustrated  by  an  experi- 
ence of  childhood,  which  we  use  with  some  hesitation  because  of  its 
homeliness. 
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We  undertook  the  raising  of  a  motherless  pig  but  a  few  days  old. 
We  housed  it  in  a  store- box,  furnished  it  with  soft  and  warm  bedding, 
fed  it  many  times  a  day  with  every  conceivable  dainty,  and  indulged 
happy  visions  of  bright  dollars — the  proceeds,  in  the  near  future,  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  choice  pork.  All  seemed  to  go  well  for  a  time. 
Piggy  grew  somewhat,  and  through  almost  constant  feeding  and  handling, 
it  became  a  great  pet.  It  was  exhibited  to  visiting  friends  with  pride  at 
every  opportunity. 

But  alas  for  human  hopes  I  The  outcome  was  very  disappointing. 
Constant  care  and  much  feeding  for  more  than  two  years  produced  a  very 
ptissy  little  pig — only  that  and  nothing  more.  To  our  childish  mind  this 
result  was  wholly  incomprehensible.  For  do  not  shelter  and  good  feed- 
ing produce  good  pork  land  plenty  of  it  ?  And  had  ever  pig  been  better 
sheltered  and  better  fed  than  ours  ?  In  after  years  we  began  to  suspect 
that  something  is  due  to  right  feeding,  in  right  quantity,  at  the  right  time, 
under  right  conditions. 

Nature  is  very  exacting.  We  cannot  thwart  her  purposes  or  plans 
with  impunity. 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  as  a  member  of  a  city  and 
a  county  board  of  school  examiners  at  the  same  time  has  sometimes 
tended  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  great  superiority  of  the  city  schools  over 
those  of  the  country.  Teachers  trained  in  the  city  schools  have  on  the 
average  more  education,  more  polish,  more  refinement ;  but  we  believe  it 
must  be  admitted  that  those  reared  in  the  country  and  educated  in  the 
country  schools  have  more  stamina,  more  of  moral,  yes,  and  intellectual, 
robustness.  Not  unfrequently  has  it  happened  that  a  class  of  forty  or 
fifty  country  teachers  have  passed  a  better  examination  than  a  like  number 
of  city  teachers,  on  questions  of  equal  difficulty. 

A  source  of  great  and  increasing  weakness  in  some  city  schools  is 
what  we  once  heard  a  clergyman  call  breeding  in  and  in.  Many  cities 
draw  their  supply  of  teachers  almost  exclusively  from  their,  own  high 
school  graduates.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  that  the  girl  gradu- 
ates and  their  friends  have  come  to  look  upon  the  schools  as  theirs  by 
right  to  teach ;  every  weakling  that  can  by  hook  or  crook  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  must  have  a  teacher's  position,  and  examiners  and  board 
members  are  too  human  to  resist  their  importunity.  In  a  few  years  the 
pupils  of  these  teachers  in  turn  come  forward  with  like  demands;  and 
thus  it  comes  about  that  imperfection  and  weakness  propagate  their  kind. 
In  this  we  speak  that  we  have  seen  and  do  know.  It  is  well  for  school 
authorities  to  introduce  new  blood  by  frequent  importation  of  teachers. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  great  liability  to  error  in  assign- 
ing causes  for  results  observed  in  matters  of  education.  The  school  may 
get  credit  or  blame  for  what  is  due  to  the  home  or  to  surroundings  over 
which  the  school  has  no  control.     The  city  school  is  without  doubt  often 
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blamed  for  results  due  wholly  to  the  home  and  society  life  of  the  city ; 
and  the  country  school  perhaps  as  often  gets  credit  for  results  produced 
by  other  causes  in  spite  of  the  school's  bungling. 

The  effort  should  be  to  improve  both  country  and  city  schools  as 
much  as  possible,  by  eliminating  all  that  is  faulty  and  strengthening  the 
good.  If  to  the  naturalness,  freedom,  and  favorable  surroundings  of  the 
country  school,  could  be  added  the  better  facilities,  more  cultured  teachers 
and  improved  methods  of  the  city  school  without  its  formalism  and 
premature  stimulation,  we  would  have  almost  the  ideal  of  excellence. 
Better  organization  and  supervision  of  the  country  schools  are  steps 
toward  such  a  result. — Ohio  Mavthly, 


Manual  Training. 

BY  R.  C.  METCALF,  SUPERVISOR  OF  SCHOOLS,  BOSTON. 

The  question  of  manual  training  has  now  come  to  the  front,  and  must 
be  considered  in  all  its  relations  to  other  school  work. 

We  have  not  yet  decided  whether  manual  training  shall  take  the 
form  of  trade  schools,  and  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  some  special  work  by 
which  they  can  earn  an  honest  living,  or  shall  be  educational  and  disci- 
plinary without  any  direct  reference  to  special  departments  of  labor. 

A  few  branches  of  manual  training  seem  to  have  commended  them- 
selves already  to  the  general  public,  and  can  be  eleminated  from  the 
"  problems  "  still  waiting  solution.     I  refer  to  drawing  and  sewing. 

Penmanship  should  be  classed  among  the  manual  training  studies, 
but  penmanship  is  so  generally  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  almost  any  branch  of  education,  that  it  is  not  usually  classed 
among  the  special  objects  of  manual  training. 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  subjects  of  drawing,  sewing  and  pen- 
manship, we  come  to  other  forms  of  manual  training  that  are  not  so 
clearly  indispensable  as  foundation  stones  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

Cooking  is  now  claiming  a  larger  share  of  attention,  and  surely  if  we 
consider  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  home,  we 
must  acknowledge  its  claim  to  be  legitimate,  and  must  cheerfully  award 
it  an  honorable  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Girls  and  boys  both  prefer  their  claims  for  this  form  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  neither  should  be  refused  except  for  the  most  satisfactory  reasons. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  such  instructions  in  the 
school  buildings  where  the  pupil  pursues  his  other  studies.  "  Kitchens  *' 
have  been  established  wherever  convenient  rooms  could  be  obtained, 
and  pupils  have  been  detailed  in  **  squads '/  of  fifteen  or  twenty  from  the 
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grammar  schools  to  study  with  the  special  teacher  for  two  or  three  hours 
per  week. 

This  arrangement  compels  about  one-third  of  a  class  to  take  the 
lesson  in  cooking  at  the  expense  of  such  study  as  their  mates  can  carry 
on  in  their  own  school-rooms  with  the  regular  teacher. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  gains  to  the  student  of  cookery  are,  not- 
withstanding, greater  than  the  losses.  True,  but  the  hearty  support  of 
the  regular  teachers  can  never  be  gained  to  any  arrangement  that  so  de- 
cidedly interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  their  own  school  work.  In  sew- 
ing, all  the  pupils  receive  their  instruction  at  the  same  time  from  a  special 
teacher,  assisted  by  the  regular  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class.  No  time 
is  lost  in  travelling  from  one  school  building  to  another ;  no  danger  to 
health  is  incurred  from  exposure  to  storms  of  rain  or  snow. 

May  it  be  made  possible  to  give  instruction  in  cookery  (or  in  car- 
pentry) in  the  same  building  with  all  other  departments  of  instruction  ? 

May  the  accommodations  for  manual  training  be  made  so  ample 
that  an  entire  class  of  pupils  can  receive  instructions  at  the  same  time? 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching 
cooking  is  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  any  branch  of  manual  training. 

These  difficulties  are  already  encountered,  and  they  must  be  over- 
come before  complete  success  can  be  achieved.  No  school  work  will 
meet  with  unqualified  success  until  it  receives  the  hearty  support  of  the 
regular  teaching  corps. 

The  manual-training  problem  is  now  only  stated,  and  satisfactory 
results  in  this  branch  of  education  wait  upon  its  solution. — Popular  Edu- 
cator, 


The  Secret  of  Delphi. 


The  millionaires  of  England  and  America  have  lost  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. They  might  have  dug  up  Delphi,  and  they  have  let  the  French 
do  it.  The  French  government  has  apparently  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Greek  ministry  under  which  it  is  permitted  to  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  oracle,  and  in  the  whole  district 
round  it,  any  objects  found,  or  a  proportion  of  them,  being,  of  course, 
forwarded  to  Athens.  The  Chamber  last  week  voted  a  credit  of  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  (;^2o,ooo)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise, 
and  it  will  consequently  be  attempted  by  a  sufficient  force  of  laborers, 
working  in  full  security,  without  conditions  as  to  time,  and  guided  by 
men  familiar  with  all  that  books  and  museums  can  teach  them  on  the^ 
subject — men,  too,  among  whom  there  will  be  practical  engineers,  who 
would  engage  for  an  adequate  remuneration  to  pulverize  the  very  rocks 
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upon  which  the  temple  stood.  An  investif^ation  so  conducted  may  lead 
to  an  important  *'find.*'  The  Temple  of  Delphi  was  plundered,  no 
doubt,  repeatedly,  and  by  men  who  would  leave  little  of  value  behind 
them,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  the  emperor  Constantine,  had  no  reverence 
for  Apollo ;  but  the  object  of  the  plunderers  seemed  always  to  have  been 
either  gold  and  silver,  or  the  artistic  treasures  which  the  reverence  of 
centuries  had  collected  within  walls  held  by  the  tradition  of  ages  to  be 
inviolable  to  any  foreign  foe.  There  were  surely  other  things  in  Delphi 
than  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  statues  or  votive  swords.  The  temple 
was  the  centre  of  a  cult,  an  object  of  guardianship  to  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood which  endured  for  at  least  eight  hundred  years,  and  which  was 
compelled  during  all  that  time,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence,  to 
know  more  and  think  more  deeply  than  the  world  around  it.  The  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  long  duration  of  faith  in  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  is,  that  the  messages  it  conveyed  to  its  suppliants,  and  the  counsel 
it  gave  them,  were  really  the  messages  and  the  counsel  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation— of  men,  that  is,  much  better  informed,  much  more  carefully 
trained  to  think,  and  much  more  disinterested  than  themselves.  About 
the  information  there  can  hardly  be  a  question.  The  priesthood  of  Delphi 
lived  in  the  carrefour  of  the  Greek  world ;  they  saw  and  conversed  with 
men  of  all  the  countries  they  knew  of;  and  they  had  the  means  of  learning 
facts  about  personal  character,  the  resources  of  States,  and  the  general 
policy  of  each  court  or  city,  such  as  nowadays  are  open  only  to  the 
ablest  diplomatists  when  living  in  the  most  frequented  of  European  capi- 
tals. They  knew  all  that  could  be  known;  they  were  consulted  by  the 
comparatively  ignorant ;  and  they  naturally  could  pronounce  shrewd 
opinions,  none  the  less  impressive  because  custom  permitted  them  to 
shroud  them  in  the  half-intelligible  language  affected  in  all  ages  by 
prophets,  soothsayers,  astrologers,  and  some  of  the  greatest  expounders 
of  the  law.  That  they  thought  more  deeply  than  their  contemporaries, 
follows  from  their  position.  They  had  to  protect  the  reputation  of  their 
shrine  for  more  than  human  wisdom;  they  had  to  gather  the  information 
of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  they  had  to  ward  off  dulness  from  lives 
passed  in  a  kind  of  seclusion,  led  probably  from  infancy  to  age  in  one 
place,  and  occupied  in  studying,  or  appearing  to  study,  a  single  subject. 
They  belonged  to  the  most  intellectual  race  of  that  time,  or  perhaps  of  any 
time,  and  they  were  hereditary — that  is  to  say.  they  lived  from  birth  to 
death  in  an  atmosphere  of  transmitted  culture,  with  objects  of  beauty  or 
curiosity  all  around  them,  and  amidst  events  which,  whatever  we  moderns 
may  think,  must  have  contained  for  them  some  element  of  mystery  and 
awe.  As  for  the  disinterestedness,  it  is  a  little  harder  to  prove;  but  we 
take  it  that,  any  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  think  first  of  its  own 
functions,  would  become,  as  regards  the  external  world,  intellectually 
disinterested — that  is,  would  judge  men  from   a  position  apart.     Kings 
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do,  and  diplomatists  do,  and  the  priests  of  the  Delphi  oracle  were  the 
diplomatists  of  the  whole  Greek  world.  Doubtless  they  thought  of  their 
corporation  first,  but  outside  that,  would  they  at  heart  care  greatly  who 
won  or  who  lost,  or  misread  the  force  of  men  or  of  races  from  sheer 
prejudice?  They  might  give  a  prejudiced  or  even  a  paid-for  answer,  but 
internally  they  would  be  fairer  than  any  of  those  who  consulted  them; 
and  internal  fairness  goes  a  long  way  towards  the  balanced  judgment 
which  we  call  wisdom.  It  is  nearly  impossible  that  a  hieratic  body  of 
that  kind  should  not  in  that  age  have  endeavored  to  keep  up  an  esoteric 
knowledge,  that  it  should  not  have  preserved  records  of  its  own  achieve- 
ments at  least,  or  that  it  should  not  have  prepared  secret  chambers  in 
which  to  protect  its  most  valued  treasures  against  a  day  of  wrath. 
There  was  every  facility  for  so  doing,  for  the .  priesthood  had  unusual 
wealth,  many  dependents  and  slaves,  and  a  long  experience  in  excavating 
the  limestone  rock  upon  which  the  sacred  structures  stood.  There  must 
have  been  crypts  in  Delphi,  probably  many  and  extensive  crypts,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  they  may  not  all  have  been  ravaged,  and  that  French 
explorers,  with  dynamite  and  boring-machines  at  their  disposal,  may 
discover  for  the  world  a  chamber  full  of  records,  possibly  sacred  writings, 
possibly  even  of  narrative  books  about  the  political  problems  incessantly 
submitted  to  the  interpreters  of  Apollo. 

They  will  hardly  find  a  still  more  interesting  thing — a  clear  exposi- 
tion written  by  a  priest  of  his  idea  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  worked.  The  French,  it  is  said,  intend  to  search  with  special  care 
for  the  **  Secret  of  Delphi,'*  tne  way  in  which  the  apparent  ecstasy  of  the 
Pythoness  was  produced.  We  ain  well  believe  it,  for  they  are  iconoclasts 
in  the  bone,  and  nothing  would  please  them  better  than  to  find  a  whole 
arrangement  of  rock  tubes  clearly  artificial,  through  which  the  priests 
could  have  transmitted  orders  to  their  trained  actress,  or  have  sent  up  the 
"intoxicating  vapor"  which,  as  the  ancient  world  believe,  produced  the 
"  possession  *'  visible  in  the  living  figure  on  the  tripod.  Even  if  they  do 
this,  however,  which  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  they  will  have  told  us 
little  about  what  we  desire  most  to  know — namely,  what  the  priests 
thought  about  it  all.  **That  mankind  is  very  easily  deceived,*'  will  be 
the  answer  of  many  readers,  who  have  assumed  from  Eton  days  that  the 
augurs  laughed  at  one  another;  but  that  is  rather  a  cockney  explanation. 
We  have  not  seen  augurs,  though  augurs  still  exist ;  but  we  have  seen 
astrologers  at  work,  and  the  last  impulse  which  possesses  them  is  that  of 
jocularity,  sinister  or  otherwise.  If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  the 
human  mind,  it  is  that  men  can  believe,  and  believe  strongly,  that  arrange- 
ments which  they  have  effected  themselves,  and  effected  often  from  the 
most  corrupt  or  sordid  motives,  are  nevertheless  overruled,  and,  as  it  were, 
mastered,  by  power  wholly  external  to  themselves.  Half  the  Lamas  who 
themselves  choose  the  child  to  be  the  Dalai  Lama,  believe  him  a  reincar- 
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nation — at  all  events,  are  willing  to  die  painful  deaths  for  that  apparently 
absurd  faith.  If  history  has  any  truth  in  it,  kings  and  cardinals  and 
ambassadors  have  intrigued  and  lied  and  menaced  and  bribed  during  a 
conclave  to  secure  the  election  of  their  favorite  nominee,  and  have  all  the 
while  believed,  sincerely  believed,  we  mean,  that  the  candidate  at  last 
selected  became  Pope  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Why 
not,  if  **  blindly  the  wicked  work  the  righteous  will  of  Heaven,"  and  man, 
with  all  his  baseness,  can  be  a  channel  for  grace?  Nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  the  Delphi  priesthood,  though  conscious  that  they  pre- 
pared the  answers,  conscious  even  that  they  forged  them  for  money,  for 
ages  watched  the  ascent  of  the  Pythia  to  her  tripod  with  a  certain  awe, 
doubted  if  they  could  wholly  control  her  answer,  and  even  modified  that 
answer — as  Eastern  astrologers  certainly  do — in  strict  accordance  with 
the  understood  rules  by  which  they  regularly  interpreted  her  utterances 
when  the  delirium  or  drunkenness  or  hypnotized  condition,  or  whatever 
it  was,  seized  upon  her.  We  do  not  believe  in  complete  and  conscious 
imposture  lasting  so  long,  any  more  than  we  believe  in  a  succession  of 
actresses  continuing  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  throughout  that  time 
deceiving  the  keenest  eyes  in  the  world.  There  must  have  been  an 
element  of  faith,  superstition,  lingering  credulity — call  it  what  you  will — 
embedded  in  the  hierophants'  service;  and  if  we  could  only  know  its 
kind  and  its  extent,  we  should  know  more  of  the  motive-powers  which 
moved  the  ancient  world  than  any  histories  will  ever  tell  us.  We  shall 
not  get  that,  however,  even  if  the  French  savants  stumble  on  the  hidden 
library  of  Delphi,  or  the  crypt  in  which  the  priests  recorded,  if  they  did 
record,  the  history  of  their  temple  and%e  Greek  world.  Only  a  priest 
could  tell  us  the  priests'  thoughts ;  and  in  all  that  time,  longer  than  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  no  priest  would 
have  had  the  needful  habit  of  mental  introversion.  Self-analysis  is 
modern,  and  the  priest  of  Delphi  not  only  would  not  have  understood 
himself,  but  if  he  recorded  such  things  accurately  in  a  way  that  outsiders 
might  one  day  understand,  would  have  held  himself  a  traitor  to  his  order, 
to  his  salt,  and  to  that  something  which,  as  he  was  half  convinced,  inter- 
vened to  aifect  the  speech  of  the  priestess  who  was  in  his  eyes  at  once  an 
instrument  of  able  men — used,  by  the  way,  the  historians  say,  usually  for 
good — and  in  some  stnse  impenetrable  by  his  thought,  inspired. — Th^ 
Spectator. 


'Notes  from  Abroad. 


England, — We  learn  from  the  Eveninz  Student  that  in  the  commercial 
evening  schools  at  Manchester,  under  the  School  Board,  there  has  been  great 
progress  during  the  past  session.  The  number  of  entries  in  the  various  subjects 
in  the  commercial  evening  schools  has  risen  from  2,707  in  1889  to  7,778  in  1890. 
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The  number  taking  book-keeping  has  increased  from  431  to  1,066 ;  students  in 
typewriting  from  102  to  415 ;  in  modern  languages  from  569  to  1,054.  The 
figures  for  shorthand  in  the  commercial  evening  schools  show  an  increase  from 
782  to  1,229,  ^nd  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that 
in  addition  there  have  been  in  the  elementary  evening  schools  3,956  boys  also 
receiving  instruction  in  shorthand. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  technical  instruction  in  science  and  art 
subjects,  in  lieu  of  isolated  classes,  has  had  a  marked  effect,  not  only  upon  the 
efiiciency  of  the  instru^ion,  but  also  upon  the  numbers  who  have  joined  at  the 
various  centres.  The  number  of  students  in  science  and  art  subjects  in  the 
Manchester  Board  evening  schools  has  increased  from  3,165  last  year  to  5,935 
during  the  present  session,  and  the  increase  has  largely  been  in  those  subjects  of 
practical  instruction  which  are  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  working- 
class  students.  The  students  in  geometry  and  machine  construction  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  like  is  also  true  of  mathematics  and  chemistry. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  School  Board  for  London  at  the  head  office  con- 
sis^  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board ;  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Board ;  Accountant ; 
Statistical  clerks,  8  ;  Finance  clerks,  63 ;  School  Management  clerks,  66 ;  Eve- 
ning Classes  clerks,  10 ;  By-Laws  and  Industrial  Schools  clerks,  14 ;  Minuting 
clerks,  7;  Store  clerks,  15;  Works  and  Architects,  40 :  General  clerks,  2 ;  and 
the  Secretary  t#  the  Chairman— a  total  of  229  persons  This  statement  does  not  * 
include  draughtsman,  surveyors,  clerks  of  works,  instructors,  inspectors,  corre- 
spondents, packers,  messengers,  &c. 

.Siz/ra(/c7r.— Education  is  free  and  obligatory,  In  1888  there  were  in  Salvador 
732  primary  schools,  with  27,000  pupils ;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  I  polytechnic  school),  with  1,293  pupils  ;  and  a  national  university  with 
faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences  and  engineering,  attended 
by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  librafy  and  museum,  and  in  the  Republic  13  news- 
papers are  published. 

Santo  Domingo, — Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being 
supported  by  the  communes  and  by  central  government.  The  public  or  State 
schools  are  primary,  superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  profes- 
sional school  with  the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31, 1884,  when  the 
last  school  census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for  primary  instruc- 
tion, with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  300  schools,  with  about 
10,000  pupils. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns  ;  and  in 
the  Republic  there  are  published  about  forty  newspapers. 

South  African  Republic— Ther^  are  10  English  schools  in  Pretoria,  and  one 
or  more  in  each  of  the  other  towns.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  year  1889,  the  sum  of  24,^87/  was  spent  for 
the  education  of  5,475  pupils.  In  1889  there  were  28  village  schools,  and  197 
ward  schools,  besides  a  gymnasium,  with  173  pupils  at  Pretoria.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  university  is  contemplated,  and  20,000/  were  voted  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Volksraad. 

Turkey. — In  1890  Bulgaria  had  3,844  elementary  schools,  with  129,777  boys 
and  42,206  girls,  as  pupils.    The  total  number  of  boys  of  school  age  is  275,756 ; 
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of  girls,  261,968.  For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly  subvention  of  2,000,000 
lev.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
About  81  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write.  There  is  a  university 
at  Sofia,  with  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  including  four  for  girls,  besides 
several  lower  middle-class  schools.    There  is  a  free  public  library  at  Sofia. 


Summer  Normals. 

A  Normal  School  is  a  school  founded  and  established  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  rudiments  or  principles  of  teaching. 

A  summer  normal,  then,  is  a  school  established  for  the  important  purpose  of 
training  those  who  are  in  the  profession  as  teachers,  and  those  who  expect  to 
become  teachers.  Teachers  have  an  important  responsibility  upon  them,  and 
that  is  training  the  youths  of  our.  country  intellectually,  morally,  socially,  and 
religiously.  Such  training  or  teaching  should  be  done  by  skilled  or  trailed 
teachers.  Hence  the  importance  of  summer  normals,  which  give  just  the  train- 
,  ing  to  teachers  as  our  schools  should  be  now  filled  with.  Our  schools  are  in 
need  of  trained  teachers,  that  better  work  may  be  done  every  school-year : 
summer  normals  are  supplying  this  need. 

There  are  many  teachers  in  our  schools  who  have  not  had  any  special  train- 
ing as  teachers,  but  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  great  and  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  human  mind,  the  most  important  part  of  man.  He 
that  deals  with  the  mind  should  understand  something  about  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind.  The  intellectual  powers  of  a  child  grow  as  a  plant,  and  at  one 
period  in  a  child's  life  it  is  tender  like  a  plant  which,  if  tampered  with,  is  very 
easily  ruined.  But  with  proper  care  and  attention  it  will  grow  and  flourish  as  a 
plant.  It  is  so  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  understand  child-nature  that  he  may 
give  it  the  right  kind  of  instruction  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  child.  But  how 
can  he  or  she  do  this,  or  give  this  kind  of  instruction  without  proper  training  ? 

Summer  normals  give  just  this  kind  of  training,  and  every  teacher  should 
present  himself  to  these  summer  schools  and  enjoy  the  great  privileges  given. 

There  are  some  teachers  that  do  not  attend  summer  sessions  of  the  different 
institutes  which  are  now  being  held  in  many  parts  of  our  State. 

They  say  that  they  know  enough  about  teaching  without  attending  summer 
normals.  I  think  that  that  is  a  mistake  in  any  teacher  who  has  taken  up  such  a 
false  and  fickle  notion  in  their  head. 

Our  most  learned  men— such  as  professors,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  con- 
gressmen, senators,  and  the  great  architects — study  to  know  more  about  the 
subjects  they  have  to  deal  with.  Then  should  not  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  that  every  opportunity  offers  ? 

A  teacher  must  be,  or  should  be,  skilful  in  order  to  meet  with  success  in  the 
school-room,  and  if  he  has  no  skill  as  a  teacher  he  cannot  succeed  in  imparting 
a  growing  instruction  to  the  young  minds  that  are  in  his  care. 

"Skill  is  a  power  guided  by  knowledge  and  made  ready  and  facile  by  prac- 
tice. Skill  is  the  art  phase  of  power,  and  includes  readiness  and  facility  in 
action."  Hence,  a  teacher,  in  order  to  meet  with  success,  must  have  skill.  His 
power  of  thinking,  judging,  reasoning,  and  imagining  may  be  very  good  ;  but  it 
is  like  the  soil  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  worked  to  produce  crops. 
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The  teacher  must  be  trained  in  order  to  produce  the  right  kind  of  work  in 
the  school-room.    Summer  normals  give  this  kind  of  training. 

I  have  time  and  again  persuaded  teachers  to  attend  summer  institutes,  and 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  some  to  attend,  and  they  will  not  regret  their  attend- 
ance upon  these  summer  normals.  If  teachers  do  not  attend  summer  schools,  as 
is  required  by  law,  they  will  have  to  step  down  and  out  of  the  school- room,  and 
others  are  waiting  to  take  their  places  in  the  school-rooms  who  have  attended 
summer  normals. 

In  attending  summer  normals  we  meet  with  teachers  of  all  grades  ;  there  we 
can  swap  views  on  different  subjects  which  we  have  to  deal  with.  I  am  very 
fond  of  talking  with  old  and  experienced  teachers,  because  they  can  tell  me 
something  about  teaching  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  and  map 
drawing,  &c.,  that  might  be  of  interest  to  me.  The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  is  open  to  every  colored  teacher,  and  every  teacher  will  be  specially 
benefited  who  attends  this  institution  of  learning. 

Teachers  attending  the  summer  session  of  this  school  enjoy  special  advan- 
tages. •  , 

(i)  There  is  now  a  special  graded  course  to  be  completed  within  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  diploma  will  be  awarded,  bringing  honor  and  distinction ; 
just  the  thing  for  untrained  teachers. 

Summer  normals  should  find  sympathy  in  every  teacher's  bosom.  I  hope 
every  teacher,  white  and  colored,  will  attend  some  normal  this  summer,  and 
become  more  interested  in  the  work  as  teachers. 


The  Public  School  System. 

We  must  rank  the  cause  of  education  among  the  vital  interest  of  mankind. 
The  people  in  this  country  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  important  subject 
from  the  earliest  period  of  colonnial  history  to  the  present  time,  and  on  no  sub- 
ject has  more  expense  been  lavished,  more  talent  employed,  than  on  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  cause  of  education.  From  the  promotion  of  this 
subject  the  greatest  benefits  have  been  derived.  "Knowledge  is  power.*'  It  is 
the  superiority  in  this  that  makes  one  individual  or  nation  greater  than  another. 
It  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  to  have  competent  in- 
structors. No  one  can  impart  to  others  what  he  does  not  understand  himself. 
He  should  not  only  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  text-books  used  in  the 
schools,  but  he  should  have  teaching  power,  or  the  power  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge to  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Teachers  should  have  a  love  for  the  work,  and 
a  deep  and  conscientious  motive  to  promote  the  cause  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. No  one  can  attain  excellence  in  any  profession  unless  he  has  a  turn  and 
a  love  for  it.  Patience,  vigilance,  governing  power,  discretion,  common  sense, 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  other  important  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  not  neglect  the  important  duty  of  implanting  moral 
and  upright  principals  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  A  certain  writer  said : 
"  Knowledge  in  the  possession  of  an  unprincipled  person  is  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawless."  The  pupils  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their 
teacher  has  a  real  interest  in  their  improvement  and  welfare,  and  that  he  will 
require  nothing  of  them  except  for  their  good.  The  office  of  teacher  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  a  pastor. 
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Efficient  and  dutiful  school  officers  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  admin- 
istration of  school  affairs.  The  best  of  feeling  should  exist  between  the  teachers 
and  the  said  officers,  so  that  the  system  should  be  run  harmoniously  and  pro- 
gressively. The  irregularity  in  which  most  pupils  attend  school  in  the  country 
is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  public  schools.  Scholars  who  attend  school 
irregularly  cannot  possibly  take  the  proper  interest  in  their  studies,  and  the 
teacher,  of  course,  is  apt  to  fail  to  be  interested  in  them.  They  do  not  only  make 
little  or  no  progress  themselves,  but  mey  do  in  a  great  degree  hinder  the  ad- 
vancement ol  the  whole  school. 

Before  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  Prussia  was  in  poverty,  and  was 
classed  among  the  second  rate  powers  of  Europe.  This  great  king  organized  a 
compulsory  free-school  system,  compelling  all  children  between  certain  ages  to 
attend  school  regularly.  In  consequence  the  country  soon  began  to  show  signs 
of  improvement,  and  to-day  it  Is  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the  earth.  Germany, 
now  realizing  the  great  benefits  derived  from  education,  spares  no  expense  or 
pains  on  her  free  schools. 

It  is  commendable  of  Congress  for  appropriating  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  States  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. The  laws  of  this  country  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all,  education 
is  an  essential  qualification  to  the  exercise  of  this  right.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  continuance  of  popular  governments  and  the  wellfare  of  all  nations  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  masses  have  been  edu- 
cated. 


Notes. 

Saxon  or  Latin. — A  mistake  often  made  by  writers  on  style  is  to  speak  of 
simplicity  as  if  it  were  something  absolute— as  if  a  particular  form  of  expression 
were  absolutely  more  simple  than  another.  Simplicity  is  really  a  relative  term. 
An  expression  is  simple  or  abstruse  according  as  it  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  or 
the  reverse. 

We  are  often  told  that  we  should  use  the  Saxon  part  of  our  vocabulary  rather 
than  the  Latin,  because  it  is  simpler.  The  late  Dean  Alford  raised  the  cry  and 
it  is  often  heard.  "  Latin,"  says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  is  turf,  Saxon  is  stone,  good  to 
pelt  sinners  with.'*  But  it  all  depends  upon  whether  the  Saxon  words  are  in  com- 
mon use.  We  have  retained  in  our  speech  the  Saxon  words  for  many  common 
things  and  primitive  feelings,  but  others  have  been  superseded  by  Latin  words, 
and  a  word  may  be  ol  Saxon  origin  and  yet  be  far  from  simple.  "Gainsay  "  is 
not  so  simple  a  word  as  **  contradict."  **  Yeasay  "  may  be  a  prettier  word  than 
"assent,**  but  it  is  not  so  readily  understood.  "  Inwit  **  is  a  good  Saxon  word, 
but  we  have  to  explain  it  by  the  Latin  "conscience.**  We  may,  if  we  like,  use 
**  forewords  **  instead  of  "  preface,**  to  gratify  a  sentiment  or  carry  out  a  theory, 
but  it  is  pedantic  or  affected  and  not  simple  English.  The  simplicity  of  a  word 
depends  entirely  on  whether  or  not  it  is  in  common  use. — Pro/,  Wiiliam  Minlo^ 
M,  A.y  in  the  Chautauquan  for  June, 

Before  the  Thomson  Scientific  Club,  at  Lynn,  Professor  Thomson  recently 
delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on  "  Energy.'* 

Formerly,  he  said,  matter  was  considered  as  the  thing  that  existed,  and 
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force  the  something  that  acted  upon  it.  Energy  is  a  term  used  to  express  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  always  understand.  It  exists  everywhere  so  far  as  we 
know.  Matter  was  considered  indestructible.  If  we  admit  that  energy  can  act 
on  energy,  we  have  no  need  of  the  old  matter  and  force.  We  can  see  the  changes 
in  energy,  though  we  cannot  discover  the  thing  itself.  We  have  potential  and 
active  energy.  Potential  is  simply  stored  energy,  power  to  do  work.  The  water 
in  the  reservoir  is  the  same  as  the  water  a  hundred  feet  lower,  but  it  can  do 
work  that  the  other  cannot,  because  it  has  energy  stored  in  it.  When  that  water 
is  running  down  the  hill  and  turning  the  wheel,  it  shows  its  actual  energy.  The 
earth  revolving  is  another  case  of  stored-up  energy,  as  is  also  a  wheel  in  motion. 
A  spring  is  an  example  of  elastic  energy.  In  a  boiler  we  have  kinetic  energy 
transformed  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  These  are  all  mechanical  forms  of  energy. 
The  cannon  ball  shot  into  the  air  shows  energy  of  motion  in  its  ascent.  When 
it  reaches  the  highest  point  it  has  energy  of  position.  When  it  strikes  the  ground 
and  bounds  it  shows  elastic  energy.  Besides  this  there  is  energy  of  temperature, 
which  the  hot  cannon  ball  possesses.  This  is  called  molecular  energy.  If  we 
could  take  all  the  heat  out  of  anything  it  would  become  liquid  and  then  frozen. 
This  has  been  done  even  to  air.  There  is  another  or  electric  energy,  another 
chemical,  and  another  radiant.  Every  form  of  energy  is  convertible  into  any 
other,  sometimes  at  so  great  a  waste  as  to  be  impracticable  for  use.  In  convert- 
ing mechanical  energy  into  heat  it  is  almost  perfectly  efficient,  but  in  converting 
heat  to  mechanical  motion  ninety  per  cent,  is  lost.  The  energy  of  heat  is  disor- 
ganized as  contrasted  with  the  organized,  direct  energy  of  motion.  A  disor- 
ganized army — each  soldier  going  his  own  way — can  do  little.  The  tendency  in 
nature  is  to  degrade  energy. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford  has  chosen  for  president  of  his  new  university 
Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Indiana  University  for  the  past 
seven  years.  The  term  of  office  at  "The  Stanford  *'  will  begin  next  September, 
the  salary  being  1 10,000  a  year  and  a  residence.  President  Jordan  is  a  scientist 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  standing,  and  has  also  had  abundant  experience  as 
an  educator.  He  is  a  broad-minded  man  of  great  energy  and  activity,  who 
should  be  just  the  one  to  organize  and  equip  the  new  institution  of  learning.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Indiana  University  because  of  his  large  executive 
capacity.    He  is  about  forty  years  of  age. 

Mount  Hercules,  a  peak  in  the  island  of  Papua,  which  was  discovered  in 
1881,  is  said  to  be  32,763  feet  in  height,  being  3,781  feet  higher  than  Mount 
Everest  in  the  Himalayas,  usually  credited  as  being  the  highest  in  the  world. — 
Northwest  Magazine. 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away  from  him. 
An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest. — Franklin. 

Our  distinctions  do  not  lie  in  the  places  we  occupy,  but  in  the  grace  and 
dignity  with  which  we  fill  them. — Simms. 

It  is  something  to  be  good,  but  it  is  far  finer  to  be  good  for  something. 

What  is  really  best  for  us  all  lies  always  within  our  reach,  though  often  over- 
1  ooked. — Longfellow. 
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No  MAN  ever  gets  to  the  top  anywhere  without  first  going  through  fires  hot 
enough  to  show  that  he  has  good  metal  in  him. 

Arabian  Proverbs.— The  man  that  knows  not  and  knows  not  that  he  knows 
not  is  stupid.    Experience  may  educate  him. 

The  man  that  knows  not  and  knows  that  he  knows  not  is  appreciative. 
Help  him. 

The  man  that  knows  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  is  asleep.    Aroyse  him. 

The  man  that  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows  is  wise.    Follow  him. 

Henceforth  be  mine  a  life  of  action  and  reality !  I  will  work  in  my  own 
sphere,  nor  wish  it  other  than  it  is !  This  alone  is  health  and  happiness.  This 
alone  is  X\i^,— Hyperion, 

How  TO  Begin  the  Study  of  Botany.— Most  young  people  find  botany 
a  dull  study.  So  it  is,  as  taught  from  the  text-books  in  the  schools ,  but  study  it 
yourself  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  you  will  find  it  a  scource  of  perennial  delight. 
Find  your  flower  and  then  name  it  by  the  aid  of  the  botany.  There  is  so  much 
in  a  name.  To  find  out  what  a  thing  is  called  is  a  great  help.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  first  step.  When  we  see  a  new  person  who  interests  us, 
we  wish  to  know  his  or  her  name.  A  bird,  a  flower,  a  place— the  first  thing  we 
wish  to  know  about  it  is  its  name.  Its  name  helps  us  to  classify  it;  it  gives  us  a 
handle  to  grasp  it  by,  it  sheds  a  ray  of  light  where  all  before  was  dark.  As  soon 
as  we  know  the  name  of  a  thing,  we  seem  to  have  established  some  sort  of  rela- 
tion with  it. 

The  other  day,  while  the  train  was  delayed  by  an  accident,  I  wandered  a  few 
yards  away  from  it  along  the  river  margin  seeking  wild  flowers.  Should  I  find 
any  whose  name  I  did  not  know  ?  While  thus  loitering,  s  young  English  girl  also 
left  the  train  and  came  in  my  direction,  plucking  the  flowers  right  and  left  as  she 
came.  But  they  were  all  unknown  to  her ;  she  did  not  know  the  names  of  one  of 
them,  and  she  wished  to  send  them  home  to  her  father,  too.  With  what  saiisfac- 
tion  she  heard  the  names ;  the  words  seemed  to  be  full  of  meaning  to  her,  though 
she  had  never  heard  them  before  in  her  life.  It  was  what  she  wanted— it  was  an 
introduction  to  the  flowers,  and  her  interest  in  them  increased  at  once. 

"  That  orange-colored  flower  which  you  just  plucked  from  the  edge  of  the 
water,  that  is  our  jewel-weed,**  I  said. 

"  It  looks  like  a  jewel,"  she  replied. 

*'  You  have  nothing  like  it  in  England,  or  did  not  have  till  lately  ;  but  I  hear 
it  is  now  appearing  along  certain  English  streams,  having  been  brought  trom  this 
country.'* 

**  And  what  is  this  ?  *'  she  inquired,  holding  up  a  blue  flower  with  a  very  bristly 
leaf  and  stalk. 

"That  is  viper's-bugloss  or  blueweed,  a  plant  from  your  side  of  the  water, 
one  that  is  making  itself  thoroughly  at  home  along  the  Hudson  and  in  the  valleys 
of  some  of  its  tributaries  among  the  Catskills.  It  is  a  rough,  hardy  weed,  but  its 
flower,  with  its  long,  conspicuous  purple  stamens  and  blue  corolla,  as  you  see,  is 
verry  pretty.** 

"  Here  is  another  emigrant  from  across  the  Atlantic,**  I  said,  holding  up  a 
cluster  of  small  white  flowers,  each  mounted  upon  a  little  inflated  brown  bag  or 
balloon— the  bladder-campion.    "  It  also  runs  riot  in  some  of  our  fields  as  I  am 
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sure  you  will  not  see  it  at  home."  She  went  on  filling  her  hands  with  flowers, 
and  I  gave  her  the  names  of  each— sweet-clover  or  melilotus,  probably  a  native 
plant,  vervain  (foreign),  purple  loosestrife  (foreign),  toad-flax  (foreign),  chelone, 
or  turtle-head,  a  native,  and  the  purple  minulus  or  monkey-flower,  also  a  native. 
It  was  a  likely  place  for  the  cardinal-flower,  but  I  could  not  find  any.  I  wanted 
this  hearty  English  girl  to  see  one  of  our  native  wild  flowers  so  intense  in  color 
that  it  would  fairly  make  her  eyes  water  to  gaze  upon  it. 

Just  then  the  whistle  of  the  engine  summoned  us  all  aboard,  and  in  a  moment 
we  were  off.—yoAn  Burroughs,  in  June  St.  Nicholas, 

A  Plea  for  City  Playgrounds.-— These  children  are  undoubtedly  happy  in 
their  play,  but  I  cannot  watch  them  without  sadness  and  a  regret  that  the  fuller 
pleasures  of  a  country  life  will  never  be  theirs  at  the  time  they  are  best  fitted  to 
enjoy  them.  The  earnest  pleading  for  a  leaf  or  blossom  from  the  flower-laden 
tourist  as,  returning  from  his  outing,  he  passes  up  this  street ;  the  eager  band  of 
merry  children  in  pursuit  of  a  wandering  butterfly — fairy-like  visitor  from  a 
strange  land — tell  of  a  formless  longing  for  the  unkno,wn  freedom  of  the  woods 
and  fields.  What  can  we  do  to  add  to  the  joys  of  a  youth  which  is  all  too  brief? 
As  you  enter  your  high  school,  these  boys  and  girls  enter  on  the  serious 
duties  of  life.  Then,  follows  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  a  severe  one  it 
usually  is. 

We  cannot  give  all  these  children  homes  in  the  country,  we  cannot  give 
them  all  even  an  outing  there  ;  but  we  can  give  them  playgrounds  in  the  city  ;  a 
very  little  plot  here  and  there  will  do.  We  have  reserved  great  parks  and 
squares  which  we  permit  them  to  look  at  and  sometimes  to  venture  on.  But  as 
playgrounds  these  are  practically  useless ;  they  are  accessible  to  comparatively 
few.  A  vacant  building  lot  in  the  proper  district  is  far  more  to  the  purpose. 
Happy  is  the  boy  who  lives  near  one !  Notice  the  evidences  of  constant  use  it 
shows,  the  small  baseball  "diamond"  clearly  outlined,  every  smooth  place 
pitted  with  marble  holes. 

What  better  investment  could  our  cities  make  than  to  purchase  small  plots 
like  this  at  intervals  throughout  the  city,  tear  down  the  buildings,  fill  up  the  cel- 
lars, and  leave  th«m,  with  no  forbidding  sign,  open  to  the  children  ?  Their  little 
feet  would  soon  grade  and  harden  the  ground.  In  giving  the  nation's  future 
workers  such  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  stronger  and  healthier 
bodies  and  better  wits^  the  city  would  reap  abundant  interest  on  the  capital 
expended. — Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  June  St.  Nicholas. 


EDITOAIAL. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  that  can  reach  our  readers  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Association  at  Bedford  City,  and  we  embrace  the  occasion  to 
make  a  last  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  that  organization. 

You  do  not  need  an  argument  to  prove  the  utility  and  value  of  such  asso- 
ciations. You  are  already  fully  convinced  on  that  point.  Nor  do  you  need  to 
be  advised  of  your  duty  in  connection  with  it.  That  must  be  perfectly  clear  to 
you.  State  pride,  as  well  as  personal  interest,  ought  to  induce  you  to  give  the 
Association  your  hearty  co-operation  and  support.  The  mere  fact  of  meeting 
so  many  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  even  in  social  relations,  will  be  of 
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great  benefit  to  all,  while  the  sympathy  of  a  common  work  in  a  common  cause 
must  exert  an  uplifting  force  which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  elbow-touch 
of  the  great  army  of  Virginia  teachers  will  send  an  electric  thrill  through  the 
entire  circuit,  and  will  make  their  united  voice  effective  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 
We  therefore  appeal  to  every  teacher,  who  can  possibly  do  so,  to  go  la 
Bedford  City,  join  the  Association,  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  use  his 
best  efforts  to  put  Virginia  in  her  proper  position,  educationally,  among  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

— Dr.  Curry  is  doing  a  great  work  in  behalf  of  manual  training  as  a  factor  m 
the  educational  system  of  the  South.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  i6th, 
he  addressed  the  two  branches  of  the  City  Council  of  Richmond  on  the  subject. 
His  address  was  characterized  by  the  eloquence  and  power  for  which  he  is  so- 
justly  distinguished,  and  created  a  profound  impression.  What  the  outcome 
will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  now;  but  the  Councils  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  him  further  as  to  the  details  of  his  plans,  and  we  may  soon  have 
something  definite  on  the^subject. 

— It  seems  that  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  is  not  the  only  place  where  the  work 
of  the  grammar  school  teacher  is  criticised  and  decried  by  the  high  school 
teacher.  Even  New  England,  the  great  head-centre  of  educational  progress, 
and  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  educational  work,  suffers  in  this  way. 

In  the  June  number  of  Education,  the  great  mogul  of  Boston  educational 
journals,  **  Principal  P."  relieve^  his  over-burdened  mind  in  the  following  unmis- 
takable language : 

"  Questionless,  the  severest  critics  of  our  grammar  schools  are  the  teachers 
in  the  high  schools,  as,  doubtless,  these  same  critics  are  severely  arraigned  by 
the  professors  in  colleges.  The  charge  is  made,  and  made  without  any  qualifi^ 
cations,  that  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  are  taught  by  most  vicious  and  crude 
methods,  and  without  any  sequence  of  connection  of  studies  ;  that  pupils  enter 
the  high  schools  superficially  trained,  veneered  merely,  and  the  real  work  of 
unfolding  the  powers  of  the  pupils*  minds  is  left  for  the  higlj  school  teachers. 
Grammar  school  teachers  have  long  rested  under  these  and  similar  accusations, 
which  are  usually  growled  out  at  high  school  meetings  with  all  the  fervor  that 
comes  from  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  setting  the  unjointed  times 
aright.  As  a  grammar  school  teacher,  I  desire  to  protest  against  these  charges 
or  demand  that  they  be  proved.  If  the  work  I  do  in  my  school  does  not  prop- 
erly prepare  the  pupils  I  send  to  the  high  school,  I  would  like  some  directions 
in  re-arranging  my  course  of  study,  revising  my  methods,  and  adjusting  my 
standard.  Will  not  the  high  school  teachers  kindly  suspend  their  carping  and 
point  out  just  what  they  want,  and  just  what  they  would  accomplish  were  they  to- 
teach  in  grammar  schools  ?  I  know  many  grammar  school  teachers  who  would 
be  glad  of  some  information  on  this  subject.     Please  turn  on  the  light." 

— We  are  informed  that  the  prospects  are  most  promising  for  the  largest  and 
most  successful  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  yet  held.  At 
Toronto  the  display  in  the  Exhibit  Department  of  school  work  and  supplies  will 
be  a  good  one.  The  local  committee  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  the  visit  of  members  of  the  Association  to  their  city  a  pleasant  one,  and 
in  this  they  are  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  citizens  and  teachers  of 
Canada.    Every  arrangement  that  can  be  devised  is  being  made  for  the  proper 
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accommodation  of  visitors,  the  speedy  delivery  of  baggage,  and  providing 
excursions  by  water  and  rail. 

A  "  royal  good  'time  '*  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  attend,  particularly  from  the 
South. 

— The  article  on  "  Summer  Normals  "  and  the  one  on  "  The  Public  School 
System  "  were  written  by  colored  teachers  of  the  county  of  Dinwiddie.  We 
are  glad  to  see  our  colored  teachers  taking  so  much  pride  in  their  work  and 
trying  so  earnestly  to  secure  better  preparation  for  it,  and  we  shall  on  all 
occasions  give  them  every  encouragement  in  our  power.  Many  of  them  are 
subscribers  to  the  Journal  and  are  evidently  careful  readers  of  it.  and  there  is 
no  better  way  to  evince  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education. 

These  papers  came  to  us  through  the  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  Joseph  L.  Shelton,  Esq.,  county  superintendent,  who  is  doing  a  fine  work 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  attainment  and  qualification  among  his  teachers. 

— The  Register  Publishing  Company,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  announce  that 
they  will  publish  about  the  first  of  August  '*The  American  Government,"  by 
Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  work  is  designed  for 
the  higher  class  of  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  and  the  name  of  Dr. 
Hinsdale  is  a  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  the  work.  He 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  needs  of  such  schools  for  a  book  of  this  kind, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  success  in  producing  a  satisfactory  work. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  GRAPHIC  PROGRESSIVE  DICTATION  BLANKS.  Designed  to  Teach 
Punctuation  and  the  Use  of  Capitals.  By  Kate  O'Neill.  A.  Loveil  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Miss  O'Niell  is  a  teacher  in  the  Richmond  High  School.  She  is  a  cultured 
lady,  of  large  and  varied  experience  in  public  school  work,  and  these  blanks  are 
the  product  of  her  own  practice  and  of  her  close  observation  as  to  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  this  work. 

There  are  three  numbers  in  the  series,  about  uniform  in  size  with  the 
•Graphic  Copy-books.  Each  book  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  sixteen  lines 
each.  A  rule  for  punctuation  or  for  the  use  of  capitals  is  printed  at  the  top  of 
each  page,  and  is  illustrated  by  examples.  The  work  of  the  pupil  is  to  fill  the 
page  with  similar  illustrative  examples  of  his  own  composition,  or  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  teacher— most  commonly,  perhaps,  the  latter.  By  this  close  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  the  pupil  will  perceive  more  clearly  the  reason  for  it,  and  it  will 
be  impressed  more  deeply  upon  his  memory. 

One  may  not  quite  agree  with  the  author  as  to  all  her  rules,  and  may  think 
that  the  gradation  of  the  exercises  might  be  improved ;  but  the  plan  is  unques- 
tionably a  good  one ;  and  if  the  books  are  introduced  into  the  proper  grades 
and  handled  by  careful  and  judicious  teachers,  the  result  musi  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  line  of  our  school  w^ork. 

STUDIES  IN  NATURE  AND  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  Based  on  the  Theory 
that  Experience  and  "Expression  Should  ^o  Hand-in-Hand.  Designed  for 
Use  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  of  Educational  Work,  whether  in  Public  or 
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Private  Schools.  Arranged  by  T.  Berry  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Central  College, 
Fayette,  Mo.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Mailing  price, 
55  cents. 

This  is  another  exercise  book,  and  quite  a  voluminous  one,  containing  121 
pages  and  63  lessons. 

After  an  introduction  (with  explanations)  of  twelve  pages,  Lesson  I  is  given. 
On  the  first  page  write,  in  column,  the  names  of  four  quadrupeds.  Opposite  to 
the  name  write  (i)  With  what  is  each  covered  ?  (2)  What  was  each  doing  when 
you  saw  it?  (3)  What  use  has  man  for  each  ?  (4)  What  is  the  young  of  each 
called  ?    Write  on  the  opposite  page  a  composition  on  question  3. 

This  will  illustrate  the  scheme  of  the  book.  The  work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
school-room.  The  questions  may  be  furnished  beforehand,  but  the  pupils  are  to 
get  their  facts  by  personal  examination  and  inquiry.  Oral  expression,  as  well  as 
written,  should  be  required,  and  the  text  of  the  lessons  may  be  varied  to  suit 
different  localities.    We  like  this  scheme  better  than  picture  work. 

MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  C.  H.  Gradgent,  Director 
of  Modem  Language  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Part  II. 
Exercises  based  on  Peppino.  For  pupils  in  their  second  years'  study  of 
French  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,, 
Publishers.    Price,  15  cents. 

The  author  believes  that  pupils  can  succeed  in  writing  idiomatic  French  only 
through  the  careful  study  and  imitation  of  French  models.  For  every  one  of 
these  thirty-five  exercises  he  has  taken,  as  a  model,  about  a  page  of  Peppino, 
and  has  constructed  in  English,  from  the  wf)rds  and  phrases  it  contains,  a  new 
conversation  or  narrative,  rendering  peculiarly  French  expressions  by  corres- 
ponding English  idioms,  and  treating  the  single  words,  as  far  as  possible,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  practice  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  the  use  of  pronouns*  and 
the  formation  of  plurals  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  This  certainly  seems  an 
excellent  plan  for  securing  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language. 

FRENCH  BY  READING.  A  Progressive  French  Method.  By  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton  and  Mary  Houghton.  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  5c  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  I1.25. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  book  is  made  is  stated  in  the  preface  in  these 
words:  *'The  idea  on  which  the  present  method  is  based  is,  briefly,  this:  to 
make  the  study  so  easy  as  to  lead  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  thinking  in  French, 
when,  and  when  only,  the  true  study  of  the  language  may  be  said  to  begin." 

We  cannot  approve  or  endorse  that  principle.  For  the  first  nine  lessons  we 
have,  ist,  an  interlinear  translation;  2d,  a  grammar  lesson;  3d,  the  reading 
lesson  (without  the  Interlineation);  4th,  notes;  5th,  dictation  (which  is  preferably 
oral) ;  and  6th,  exercises  to  be  written.  After  these  nine  lessons  the  interlinear 
translation  is  dropped,  and  the  grammar  les$on  is  put  first,  followed  by  the 
others  as  above.  References  to  the  grammar  lessons  are  given  on  the  marg^in  of 
the  reading ;  but  they  are  not  easily  found,  and  frequently  enbrace  the  whole 
book — a  large  portion  of  which  the  pupil  has  not  seen.  On  the  whole,  we  do 
not  think  the  book  can  be  used  successfully  with  beginners. 

ON  SELF-CULTURE.  The  Culture  of  the  Intellect.  On  Physical  Culture. 
On  Moral  Culture.  By  John  Stuart  Blockie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  New  York.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Mailing  price, 
23  cents. 

This  little  sixty-four-page  volume  contains  in  small  space  a  vast  amount  of 
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excellent  advice.  It  will  help  hundreds  of  young  teachers  to  make  a  right  start, 
or  set  them  right  if  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  Although  the  book  is  pub- 
lished especially  for  teachers,  it  will  prove  profitable  reading  for  all,  no  matter 
what  their  calling,  who  wish  to  improve.  The  suggestions  on  Physical  Culture 
are  specially  recommended  to  the  many  who  are  disposed  to  neglect  that  neces- 
sary part  of  education. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  exceedingly  valuable  yet  cheap  books 
issued  by  this  firm,  called  the  Professional  Teachers*  Series.  Money  invested  in 
such  books  returns  many  fold  to  the  teacher. 

VVe  have  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  Postal 
Savings  Banks  :  an  Argument  in  their  Favor,  by  the  Postmaster-General.  With 
Appendices. 

From  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  Librarian,  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  i889-'90. 

From  the  N.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Virginia  Summer  Resorts  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  R.  R.,  a  very  attractive,  useful  and  elegantly  illustrated  little  work, 
with  a  good  map  of  the  road,  its  branches  and  connections. 

From  Chas.  G.  Eddy,  Vice  President,  Virginia,  its  Climate,  Soil,  Produc- 
tions, Manufacturing  Industries,  and  Mineral  Wealth,  an  interesting  compendium 
of  Virginia's  attractions  and  resources^  which  ought  to  influence  immigrants  to 
make  this  grand  old  State  their  home. 


Publishers-  Notes. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  will  shortly 
issue  the  first  number  of  Universify  Extension,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  movement  for  popular  education  known  as  University  Extension, 
which  has  taken  such  a  strong  root  m  this  country  at  many  centres.  The  pe- 
riodical will  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  society,  and  will  constitute  a  general  de- 
pository of  information  relating  to  the  subject,  and  will  be  devoted  to  arousing 
and  sustaining  a  public  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  branch  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  1602  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

With  the  June  number  the  Educational  Review  begins  its  second  volume. 
At  this  season  when  many  young  men  are  considering  where  they  will  study  in 
Europe,  the  article  on  **The  Present  Condition  of  the  German  Universities," 
by  Prof.  Mattoon  M.  Curtis,  has  a  timely  interest.  Other  contributions  to  the 
number  are :  **  Applications  of  Psychology  in  Education,"  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  illustrated  with  twenty-one  diagrams;  "The  American  High  School," 
by  Ray  Greene  Huling,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ;  and 
"The  Education  of  the  Will.*'  by  Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray;  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Arey  and  Prof.  Fernando  Sanford  on  "The  Use  of  Text- Books  in 
Teaching  Elementary  Science,"  and  one  by  Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  on 
"Teachers*  Salaries."  The  reviews  are  by  Profs.  Jastrow,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  Waggener,  of  the  University  of  Texas  ;  Venable,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  ;  Genung,  of  Amherst ;  Chapin,  of  Wellesley,  Myers,  of  the  University 
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of  Cincinnati,  etc.  The  department  of  "  Education  in  Foreign  Periodicals  **  ia- 
cli^es  "Some  Characteristics  of  a  Sound  Mind,'*  **The  School  of  the  Future," 
**The  School  for  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin." 

The  article  of  the  most  practical  value  to  teachers  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  is  by  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  the  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, **On  the  Study  of  Geography."  In  this  paper  President  Gilman  urges 
upon  the  teacher  the  great  importance  of  using  maps  based  upon  the  topogra- 
phy or  natural  conditions  of  the  countries,  and  shows  the  great  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  teaching  geography  in  this  way,  because  of  the  great  ease  in  explain- 
ing the  sequence  of  historical  events.  The  article  is  full  of  suggestive  hints  and 
directions  for  teachers  of  geography,  and  should  be  read  by  every  one  interested 
in  this  study. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  may  be  mentioned  a  long  and 
very  interesting  paper  on  "Abraham  Lincoln,*'  by  Carl  Schurz;  *' Classical 
Literature  in  Translation,"  by  Richard  G.  Mouiton  ;  '*  Reminiscenses  of  Profes- 
sor Sophocles,"  by  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard ;  "  What  the 
Southern  Negro  is  Doing  for  Himself,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  and  many 
others.  There  are  the  customary  "  Reviews "  and  the  *'  Comment  on  New 
Books." 

How  TO  Play  Ball. — The  popular  *^  Buck  "  Ewing,  captain  of  the  New 
Yorks,  has  written  an  article  for  the  Boy's  Department  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  for  June,  on  the  "  Ins  and  Outs  of  Base-ball,"  in  which  the  famous 
catcher  will  tell  how  to  play  the  game  ;  how  to  form  a  nine;  the  hardest  posi- 
tions and  how  to  fill  them ;  how  to  throw  a  ball,  etc.  This  is  Ewing's  first  article, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  bes^  which  has  ever  been  written  for  boys  on  the  great 
national  game. 

Life  Among  the  Lepers.— Sister  Rose  Gertrude  has  written  another  article 
for  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  for  June,  on  '*  What  it  is  to  be  a  Leper,"  in  which 
she  gives  a  clear  glimpse  of  leper-life  in  Molakair ;  how  the  disease  is  contracted ; 
how  it  is  treated  and  cured,  and  how  the  lepers  live  in  their  exile. 

Several  interesting  and  important  new  leaflets  are  to  be  added  to  the  general 
series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  ,  Boston.  All  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  English  Puritan  period,  and  are  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  our  own  political  liberty  and  of  our 
political  system.  They  include  the  Petition  of  Right,  presented  by  Parliament 
to  King  Charles  in  1668;  the  Grand  Remonstrance ;  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, which  gave  the  name  of  **  Covenanters  "  to  the  Scottish  Protestants  ;  the 
Agreement  of  the  People  ;  the  Instrument  of  Government,  under  which  Crom- 
well began  his  government,  and  Cromwell's  First  Speech  to  his  Parliament. 
These  Old  South  Leaflets,  furnishing  those  famous  original  documents,  hereto- 
fore almost  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  a  few  cents  covering  their 
cost,  are  invaluable.  There  are  now  nearly  thirty  in  this  general  series,  and  none 
of  them  are  more  important  than  the  half-dozen  Puritan  documents,  which  are 
the  latest  additions. 

The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  History,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  what 
has  been  long  needed,  namely,  an  impartial,  accurate,  and  accessible  record  of 
contemporary  events  in  all  countries  which  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  every 
one  who  desires  to  have  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  every  department  of  activity— furnished,  too,  at  such  small  cost  as  to  be  within 
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the  reach  of  all.  That  its  scope  and  purpose  make  it  a  publication  which  few 
can  afford  to  do  without,  and  commend  it  to  popular  support,  an  examination  x>f 
the  present  number  will  show. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  issued  Wilhelmina  von  Hillem's 
Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  with  notes  by  S.  Willard  Clary,  formerly  instructor  in 
German  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  charming  little  story,  once  among 
the  texts  required  by  the  commission  of  New  England  Colleges,  and  prescribed 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  adds  another  useful 
text  for  first  or  second  year  reading  to  the  attractive  Modern  Language  Series  of 
this  firm. 

They  will  publish  shortly  Victor  Hugo's  Hemani,  edited  by  Prof.  John  E. 
Matzke,  of  Indiana  University.  No  literary  production  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  forms  so  convenient  a  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  the 
romantic  movement  in  France  as  Victor  Hugo's  Hemani.  This  drama  embodies 
both  the  excellencies  and  the  faults  of  the  French  romanticists,  and  the  literary 
feud  which  it  inaugurates  was  equal  to  the  famous  quarrel  about  the  Cid  in  the 
XVII  century.  This  edition  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  college  students.  It  will 
contain  an  introduction  intended  to  show  the  true  position  of  the  play  in  the 
history  of  the  French  drama,  and  the  notes  will  furnish  the  information  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  text. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  distinctively  educational  departments  of  the 
summer  at  Chautauqua  have  become  more  and  more  important.  The  work  out- 
lined for  this  summer  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Schools  of  Sacred 
Literature  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  been  proposed  at  any  time  pre- 
vious. More  and  better  work  is  offered  in  every  department.  Several  new  pro- 
fessors have  been  engaged,  and  several  new  courses  have  been  arranged.  The 
list  of  instructors,  includes  the  names  of  Herbert  B.  Adams  and  Richard  T.  Ely, 
of  John  Hopkins  University ;  William  R.  Harper  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of 
Yale  University ;  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton ;  Martin  I.  D'Ooge,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan ;  George  S.  Burroughs,  of  Amherst ;  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent and  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlburt.  Although  Prof.  Harper  has  accepted  his  call  to 
the  new  university  of  Chicago,  he  will  still  continue  in  charge  of  the  Summer 
Schools  at  Chautauqua. 

It  is  intended  to  make  the  work  of  this  summer  thorough  and  scientific 
throughout.  About  half  the  courses  are  arranged  for  ten  hours  recitation  each 
week,  and  the  rest  for  five  hours ;  some  classes  meet  twice  a  day  and  others  once. 
The  purpose  is  that  as  much  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  six  weeks*  session  at 
Chautauqua  as  is  usually  accomplished  in  one  subject  during  a  college  term. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  concentrated  study,  no  student  being  expected  to  take  more 
than  one  or  two  courses.  The  work  in  the  College  includes  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  German,  French,  Preparatory  and  College  Latin,  Preparatory 
and  College  Greek,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  History,  Political 
Economy,  Geology,  etc.  In  the  Schools  of  Sacred  Literature,  instructions  will 
be  given  in  the  Bible  in  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  the  Ancient  Versions ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Assyrian  languages. 

Besides  the  advantages  offered  in  the  schools,  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  Assembly  lectures  and  entertainments,  and  also  facilities  for  boating, 
tennis,  and  various  forms  of  recreation.  The  class  of  students  who  usually  are 
found  at  Chautauqua  consists  of  college  students  and  professors,  school-teachers, 
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ministers,  and  men  and  women  in  private  life  who  are  seeking  special  training 
for  its  own  sake. 

Sample  Copies  Free.—  The  Sunny  South,  our  great  Southern  family  weekly, 
should  be  taken  in  every  household.  The  price  is  only  $2  a  year,  and  a  present, 
which  is  worth  that  amount  or  more,  is  sent  for  every  yearly  subscription.  A 
sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  to  J.  H.  Seals  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Magazines. 

SCRIBNER'S  for  June.  Contents:  Moliere  (Frontispiece).  The  Boulevards  of  Paris,  by  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey  (the  second  article  of  the  scries  on  the  Great  Streets  of  the  World).  Parson  Jove's 
Justice,  by  Maria  Blunt.  Safety  on  the  Atlantic,  by  William  H.  Rideing  (the  third  article  of  the  series 
on  Ocean  steamships).  An  Alabama  Courtship.  Part  II,  by  F.  J.  Stimson  (conclusion).  Moliere.  by 
Andrew  Lan^,  with  a  portrait  and  fac-similes  of  title  pages  of  early  editions  of  his  plays.  In  Camp, 
by  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Boy's  Clubs,  by  Evert  lanten  Wendell.  German  Sketches — I,  The  Czar's 
Diamond  ;  II,  by  the  111,  by  bliss  Perry.  Some  Pnotographs  of  Luminous  Objects,  by  Wallace  Goold 
Levison.  De  Mortuis,  by  Edith  M  Thomas.  Vergniaud  in  the  Tumbril,  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
The  War  as  we  See  it  Now,  by  John  C.  Ropes.  The  Point  of  View  (Mr.  Morley  and  Literature, 
Legislation  and  the  Quack,  An  American  Renaissance,  The  Matron  in  Fiction). 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  June  presents  the  following  Uble  of  contents :  The  Intellectual 
Development  of  the  English  People,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English, 
Part  V,  by  prof.  William  Minto,  M.  A.  Life  in  Modem  England,  III.  by  I.  Ranken  Towse.  The 
Irishman  at  Home,  by  John  Codman.  Hungary's  Prog^ress  and  Position,  by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D. 
Sunday  Readings,  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  England  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  by  Prof.  Calvin 
Thomas.  Studies  in  Astronomy.  IX,  by  Garrett  P.  Scrvlss.  Blossom  Time,  by  Emily  Huntington 
Miller.  The  American  Patent  System,  by  Walter  Hough.  Dr.  Schliemann — The  Excavator  of 
Ancient  Troy,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  M.  A.  American  Glass  Workers,  by  F.  M.  Gessner.  The 
Country  Boy  who  goes  to  a  Great  City,  by  Theodore  Temple.  Periodic  Changes  in  Climate,  b>'  E. 
Richter.  New  York  as  an  Art  Center,  by  C.  M.  Fairbanks.  Tennyson's  Quotableness,  by  Eugene 
Parsons.  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Other  Political  Parlies,  by  H.  R.  Chamberlain.  The  Latest  Phases 
of  Electricity,  by  Robert  W.  Prentiss.  Christianity  as  a  Factor  in  Japanese  Politics,  by  W.  C.  Kitchin, 
Ph.D.  Domestic  Service — Kitchen  Girl's  Side,  by  Margaret  Maynard.  A  Voice' from  the  Silent 
Side,  by  Helen  Campbell.  The  New  Specimen— College  Girls,  by  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Shall  Women 
Work  lor  Pay?  II.  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  VVomen  in  London  County  Council,  by  Clare  Dc 
Graffenried.  The  Kitchen  Scrap- Book,  by  Minnie  A.  Barney.  The  Home  of  Susan  Hayes  Ward,  by 
Sarah  K  Bolton.  Fenelon's  "  Education  of  Girls,"  by  Harriet  Carter.  What  Contracts  a  Marrica 
Women  May  Make,  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawlelle,  LL.  B.  Women  in  the  Patent  Office,  by  Ella  Lo- 
rame  Dorsey.  Dangerous— the  Installment  Plan,  by  Henrietta  E.  Page.  The  usual  departments  and 
editorials  receive  full  space. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  June.  Contents:  Gold  of  Pleasure,  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley— IV,  edited  by  Joel  Benton.  A  Literary  Pet,  by  Edgar 
Fawcett.  Alexander,  Princess  of  Wales,  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Oracles,  by  Clinton  Scollard.  A  By- 
Way  in  Fiction,  by  Agnes  Repplief.  Is  Alaska  Worth  Visiting?  by  Grace  Peckham,  M.  D.  Horace, 
Ode  IV,  to  Sestius,  by  Caroline  Augusta  Furness.  In  the  Thorvaldsen  Museum,  by  C.  H.  Herford. 
Beneath  the  Trees,  by  Charles  Morris.  Sonny,  by  Mar>-  E.  Wilkins.  The  College  Settlement,  by 
Hester  Dorsey  Richardson.  Before  the  Hour,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates.  Two  Recent  Novels — 
"Atman,"  by  A.  H.  W. ;  "Romance  of  a  Spanish  Nun,"  by  Frederick  M.  Bird,  With  the  Wits 
(illustrated  by  leading  artists). 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  June:  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare 
of  Science,  XII,  Miracles  and  Medicine,  Part  II,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  Our  Grand- 
fathers Died  too  Young,  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since 
Columbus,  V,  The  Manufacture  of  Wool,  by  S.  N.  Dexter  North  (illustrated).  Questions  Concerning 
the  Minor  Planets,  M.  F.  F.  Tisserand.  The  Natchez  Indians,  by  Howard  A.  Giddings.  Survivals 
from  Marriage  by  Capture,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis.  The  Characteristics  of  Insects,  by 
Louis  MontiHot  (illustrated).  "  The  Pearl  of  Practice,"  by  Elizabeth  Robinson.  Future  of  th«  Dt>' 
Land,  by  M.  A.  DeL' Apparent.  The  Music  of  the  Birds,  by  Simeon  Pea.se  Cheney.  Sketch  of  Nico- 
laus  Copernicus  (with  Portrait).  Correspondence — Feet-washing  and  Feet-kissing.  Editor's  Table — 
Liberty  and  Civilization.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  June.  Contents :  Frontispiece,  The  Little  Lovers  (see  the  poem).  The 
Little  Lovers,  verse,  by  C.  P.  Cranch.  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  A 
Talk  about  Wild  Flowers,  by  John  Burroughs.  Being  Responsible  for  Toffy,  by  Sophie  Swett. 
Picture  (The  Little  Butterfly  Hunter).  The  Boy  Settlers,  concluded,  by  Noah  Brooks.  How  Did 
She  Tell  ?  verse,  by  Caroline  Evans.  A  City  Playground,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  The  Sleeping 
Flowers,  verse,  by  Emily  Dickinson.  Chan  Ok,  chanters  III,  IV,  V,  by  T.  O.  Davidson.  Highway 
and  By-way,  verse,  by  Mary  Bradlev.  Why  Bees  Make  Honey,  by  Alice  Wellington  Rollins.  Grandpa's 
Sweetheart,  verse,  by  Hannah  Coddington.    The  Swimming- Hole  Stories,  by  Walter  Storrs  Bigelow. 
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A  Little  Visitor,  verse,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Gould.  A  Free  Circus,  by  Josephine  Pollard.  A^  Shadow 
Lesson,  bv  Harlan  H.  Ballard.  To  the  Winds  of  June,  verse,  by  Mary  A.  Mason.  Picture,  a  Tune 
Day  in  the  Orchard.  The  Second  Kitten  s  Hunt.  Jack-in-the- Pulpit.  The  Letter-box.  The  Riddle- 
box. 

THE  CENTURY  for  June.  Contents  :  Portrait  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas  (Frontispiece).  Colo- 
nel Willism  Byrd  of  Westover,  Virginia,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  Pensions  and  Socialism  (prese«it- 
day  papers),  by  W.  M  Sloane.  General  Sherman's  Last  Speech— The  Old  Army— by  General  W.  T. 
Sherman.  Sherman,  by  R.  W.  Gilder.  Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps,  by  Joseph  and  E.  R.  Pennell.  In 
Shadow,  by  L.  Frank  I  ooker.  A  Girl  without  Sentiment,  by  Eugene  Bradford  Ripley.  Ad  Astra  (.\. 
C.  L.  B.),  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Haroun  the  Caliph  and  Others,  by  Ferid  el  din  Atur.  The  House 
with  the  Cross,  by  Florence  Watters  Snedeker.  Ab  Astris,  by  Anne  C.  L.  Botta.  Springtime,  froni 
a  painting  by  Ernest  L.  Major.  The  Squirrel  Inn,  II,  by  Frank  R.  Stockston.  A  Summer  Song,  by 
Clinton  Scoilard.  The  Faith  Doctor,  V,  by  Edward  Eggleston.  A  Miner's  Sunday  in  Coloma,  by 
Charles  B.  Gillespie.  Anecdotes  of  the  Mmes,  by  Hubert  Burgess.  The  Cry  of  Russia.  Laura  E. 
Richards.  At  the  Court  of  the  Czar  (in  two  parts),  Part  II,  by  George  Mifflin  Dallas.  Love  and  the 
Witches,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Women  at  an  English  University,  by  Eleanor  Field.  Note  on  the 
Health  of  Women  Students,  by  Catherine  Baldwin.  A  Spnng  Romance,  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Talley- 
rand Replies  to  his  Accusers,  by  Talleyrand.  Introduction  by  Whitelaw  Keid.  The  Starry  Host,  by 
Right  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.  Topics  of  the  Time — Modem  Cheap  Money  Panaceas  ;  Judicial  Control  of 
Contested  Election  Cases;  Law  or  Lynching.  Open  Letters— Female  Education  in  Germany,  by 
Countess  v.  Krockow ;  Gettysburg  and  VValerloo,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt :  Ernest  L.  Maior.  by  William 
Lewis  Eraser.  Bric-a-Brac— De  Bugle  on  de  Hill,  by  Bow  Hackley ;  Parnassus  by  Rail,  by  M.M. 
Miller  ;  The  March  of  Company  A,  by  K.  P.  Osgood  :  The  Point  of  View,  drawing  by  E.  W.  Kemble  ; 
A  Day  in  June,  by  C.  H.  Truax;  Observations,  by  C.  H.  Crandall ;  To  My  only  Child,  by  Douglas 
Sladen. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  Tune.  Contents:  Wagner  and  Tannhauser  m  Paris,  1861, 
by  Edward  H.  House.  Blossom  Time,  by  Wilbur  Larremore.  Beniamin  Penhallow  Shillaber,  by 
Elizabeth  Akers  Allen.  At  Andersonville, by  Franklin  L.  Stanton.  A  Fair  Exchange,  IV,  by  Dorothy 
Prescott.  When  Dreams  are  Best,  by  Dora  Read  Goodale.  Early  Days  of  the  First  Telegraph  Line, 
by  Stephen  Vail.  Priscilla,  by  Hetta  Lord  Hayes  Ward.  The  Message  of  Puntanism  for  this  Time, 
by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Gilead,  by  Isabel  Gordon.  Of  Early  Violets,  by  Phillip  Bourke  Marston.  Har- 
vard Memorial  Poems.  The  Giant  Wistaria,  by  Charlotte  P.  Stetson.  An  Anti-Slavery  Hero,  by 
Sidney  H.  Morse.  The  City  of  Lynn,  by  Edwin  A.  Start.  A  Southern  Study,  by  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Chace 
Wyman.    A  .Massachusetts  Land  Title,  by  George  A.  Jackson.    Editor's  Table.    Omnibus. 

TABLE  TALK.  June  Topics :  New  Menus  for  June,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Going  to  the  Country , 
by  Mrs.  Grayson.  School  Luncheon,  by  Eliza  R.  Parker.  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  Ye  Lunch  Club,  by  Lucy  Wade  Herrick.  Fashionable  Luncheon,  by  Tillie  May  Forney. 
Ice  Water— how  to  have  it  Pure— by  E.  H.  B.  Wear  Your  Little  Silver  Cross,  etc.,  by  Sarah  H.  Heaton. 
Curtains,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  An  Out-Door  Cure,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Chattenden.  Fashionable  Crazes, 
by  Kate  Catherwood.  Home  Entertainments,  by  Carrie  May  Ashten,  Fashion  Inquiries,  by  Tille 
May  Forney.  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  my  Garden,  Iw  Y.  Y.  Capricious  Washington,  by  K.  B.  Report 
of  the  (Philadelphia  <  ooking  School-  Somebody's  Birthday,  poem,  by  Elizabeth  Fanshawe.  Queenly 
June,  poem,  by  William  Struthers.  Note-Book  Lore,  by  Isadore  Baker.  Announcement.  "Still 
They  Come,"  poem,  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Roe.    Twilight,  poem,  by  Letitia  Virginia  Douglas. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.    The  numbers  of  the  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  ending  May  23d 

J  30th  contain  The  New  Papyri;  Talleyrand's  Memoirs;  Amours  de  Voyage,  and  A  Celebrated 

Frenchwoman;  A  Learned  Laay— Elizabeth  Carter;  On  Quiet  Rivers  in  Ceylon  and  Grasse — Its  Per- 


fumes  and  Pictures;  Henrj'Schliemann,  and  A  Study  of  Nelson ;  The  Bard  of  Olney  ;  An  April  Folly; 
The  Bee  and  the  Wasp,  with  the  conclusion  of  "  Eight  Days,"  and  poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of 
sixty- four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  ($8;  is  low ;  while 
Ibr  510.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  ofthe  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  the  Liv- 
ing Age  for  a  year,  both  post-paid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers.    . 

The  May  WIDE  AWAKE  is  made  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Susan  Coolidge,  Margaret  Sidney, 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Alexander  Japp,  LL.  D.,  Mrs.  Kathenne  Foote.  the 
author  of  Dear  Daughter  Dorothy  Marian  Douglas,  Kirk  Monroe,  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates.  Miss 
Amanda  B.  Harris,  Mary  Felicia  Butts,  Edith  Black,  E.  H.  Hawley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Agnes  Repplier,  Caroline  Hunt  Rimmer.  Miss  McKeag,  Margaret  Lake,  Marietta  Ambrosi,  Maria 
Johns  Hammond,  together  with  the  bright  anecdote-relaters  who  fill  the  pages  of  "  Men  and  Things," 
and  the  various  picture-makers— Childe  Hassam,  Brennan,  Miss  Plympton,  Bridgman,  Garrett,  Miss 
Rimmer,  Virginia  Gerson,  Mente.  and  Hiram  Barnes.  All  the  stories,  articles,  and  poems  are  capital. 
Wide  Awakr  is  $1 40  a  year ;  twenty  cents  a  number.  A  specimen  (back  number)  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  five  cents.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  thing  in  the  June  WIDE  AWAKE  is  that  story  with  the  Edward 
Bellamy  touch,  "  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  by  Tudor  Jenks— a  quizzical  look  Into  the  fiiture  for 


Howard,  has  its  serious  lesson  for  eldest  daughters.  All  the  girls  might  take  some  tender  teaching 
from  sweet,  bright,  true  Polly  Pepper  in  Margaret  Sidney's  Peppers  serial  which  has  never  been  more 
iuteresting  than  in  the  present  number.  Quite  a  different  little  girl  from  Phronsie  Pepper,  but  a  charm- 
ingly quaint  child,  makes  her  courtesy  to  Wide  Awake  readers  in  the  new  serial,  "  Miss  Matilda 
Arcnambeau  Van  Dom."  In  the  thira  serial,  "  Marietta's  Good  Times,"  we  get  delightful  glimpses 
of  the  free  open-air  life  of  Italian  Children.  This  serial  is  from  the  pen  of  an  Italian  woman,  recalling 
her  childhood.    Good  articles,  poems,  and  pictures  crowd  the  number  full. 

Wide  Awake  is  ^.40  a  year;  twenty  cents  a  number.    A  specimen  (back  number)  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  five  cents.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  K  MASSEY,  Sup' t  Public  Instruction,     -    -    EdUor. 

y.  A.  McGIL  VRA  y,  secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     -    Associate  Editor, 

{Tlu  Journal  i*  sent  to  every  Oovmty  Superintendent  and  DieMot  CUrk^  and  nviut  he  oar^fvUy  preserved 
bjf  them  <u  public  property  and  traaumiUed  to  their  tueceesors  in  qfioe,\ 

No  Time  for  Side-Shows. 

From  communications  published  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  it 
appears  that  superintendents,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  co-operating 
with  the  State  Superintendent  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
teachers  upon  Peabody  institutes.  We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  with  but  few  exceptions, '  *  and  yet  we  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  exception.  It  is  barely  possible  that  we  know  a  reason 
why  there  are  several  exceptions.  That  reason  may  be  furnished  by  an- 
nouncements of  private  institutes  which  have  reached  the  Central  Office — 
private  normals,  directed,  managed,  encouraged,  or  officially  recognized 
by  public  school  officers,  and  to  be  held  at  a  time  when  Peabody  insti- 
tutes will  be  in  session,  and  in  sections  from  which  Peabody  institutes 
ought  to  draw  teachers. 

Now,  the  State  Superintendent  desires  that  his  policy  in  this  matter, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  be  distinctly  understood.  He  is  heartily  in  favor 
of  State  institutes,  Peabody  institutes,  county  institutes,  private  insti- 
tutes— indeed,  of  institutes  and  teachers*  meetings  of  every  kind,  except 
those  sometimes  denominated  *' frolics. "  He  has  consistently  and  per- 
sistently encouraged  superintendents  to  hold  institutes  and  teachers' 
meetings,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  he  believes  that  the  Pea- 
body institute,  as  now  organized  and  conducted,  constitutes  a  means  for 
the  thorough  and  systematic  training  of  teachers  who  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity lor  special  training  for  their  work.  He  believes  that  these  institutes 
are,  therefore,  next  in  importance  and  usefulness  to  a  system  of  State 
institutes  or  training  schools.  Furthermore,  he  believes  that  Peabody 
institutes  have  demonstrated  not  only  the  practicability,  but  the  necessity, 
of  a  system  of  such  training  schools  as  an  organic  part  of  our  school 
system.  For  these,  and  for  other  reasons,  he  asks,  and  has  a  right  to 
expect,  that  superintendents  will  not  themselves  profS  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  attendance  of  teachers  at  Peabody  institute  by  offering  them 
inducements  to  attend  private  or  county  institutes. 
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Peabody  Institutes,  State  Association  and  Conference. 

[Extracts  from  Official  Communications,  etc.  J 

Accomac  Co, — Superintendent  John  E.  Mapp :  I  am  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  encourage  and  stimulate  our  teachers — white  and  colored — to 
attend  the  Peabody  institutes,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  success  and 
advancement  of  our  schools  largely  depend  upon  the  instruction  imparted 
in  these  institutes.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  again 
meet  the  school  superintendents  of  the  State  in  conference,  and  I  hope 
to  meet  you  at  Bedford  City. 

Albemarle  Co, — Superintendent  D.  P.  PoA»ers  :  I  am  doing  what  I 
can  to  induce  our  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes.  Where  I  can  I  see  them 
in  person  and  urge  them  to  attend.  I  have  also  addressed  a  card  to  each 
one  in  the  county,  in  which  I  tried  to  show  the  importance  of  attending 
these  schools.  I  think  this^  county  will  be  well  represented  at  the  insti- 
tutes.    I  expect  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Bedford  City. 

Alexandria  Cify, — Superintendent  R.  L.  Carne  is  diligently  at  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  Peabody  Institute  to  be  held  at  Alexandria,  but  he 
expects  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Bedford  City,  and  will  take  the  place 
assigned  him  on  the  programme. — Ed. 

Alexandria  G?.— Superintendent  John  E.  Febrey  :  I  do  not  expect 
to  attend  the  Conference  at  Bedford  City. 

Alleghany  Co, — Superintendent  S.  F.  Chapman  :  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference. 

Amelia  Co, — Superintendent  H.  Meade  :  I  have  addressed  circulars 
to  the  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  some  one  of  the  institutes  to  be 
held  this  summer.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference. 
I  feel  assured  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  aid  to  me.  If  I  do  not  go, 
it  will  not  be  because  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Amherst  Co, — Superintendent  Wm.  Sandidge :  I  expect  to  attend 
both  the  Conference  and  the  normal  at  Bedford  City. 

Appomattox  Co, — Superintendent  C.  H.  Chilton:  We  write  saying, 
if  the  lamp  still  holds  out  to  burn,  and  the  physical  locomotive  ability  is 
sufficient  to  stand  the  pressure  and  the  trip,  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  Conference.  As  preparatory  for  the  occasion,  please  send  us 
all  necessary  passports,  reduction  tickets,  &c.,  &c.,  and  as  it  is  to  be  a 
State  affair,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss,  in  order  to  close  up  the  matter 
in  better  form  and  more  business-like  style,  to  send  along  a  life  policy  or 
two.  [A  good  chance  for  an  insurance  agent  Superintendent  Chilton's 
post-office  is  Spout  Spring,  Va. — Ed.] 

Augtista  Co, — Superintendent  E.  O.  Peale  :  I  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference if  possible. 
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Ba/A  Co. — Superintendent  George  W.  Simpson  :  I  will  be  at  the 
Conference  if  not  providentially  hindered. 

Bedford  Co, — Superintendent  N.  D.  Hawkins  has  charge  of  local 
arrangements  of  the  State  Association,  Conference,  and  the  Peabody 
Institute  to  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  and  is  devoting  his  best  energies  to 
the  work. — Ed. 

Bland  Co, — Superintendent  D.  H.  Munsey:  If  not  providentially 
hindered,  I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Brunswick  Co, — Superintendent  Geo.  R.  Blick :  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference.  [The  Superintendent  also  reports  that  the  district  clerks 
of  this  county  will  attend  the  Conference — an  excellent  report. — Ed.] 

Buckingham  Co, — Superintendent  Alex.  J.  Bondurant:  By  letters 
and  in  person,  I  have  been  urging  my  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  insti- 
tutes, and  I  trust  that  a  good  number  of  them  will  avail  themselves  of 
these  opportunities  for  professional  improvement.  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
attending  the  Conference. 

Campbell  Co, — Superintendent  R.  C.  Saunders  :  I  have  in  person 
and  by  mail  communicated  with  my  teachers,  and  urged  attendance  upon 
the  Bedford  City  Normal.  I  have  also  suspended  the  training  school  at 
N.  L.  Academy  in  favor  of  the  aforesaid  normal.  I  will  be  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  will  submit  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  been 
assigned. 

Caroline  G?. —Superintendent  A.  G.  Smith:  I  have  written  personal 
letters  to  a  good  many  of  my  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  the  normal 
at  Bedford  City,  and  have  also  prepared  an  article  for  the  county  paper 
calling  their  attention  to  the  institutes  and  insisting  that  they  attend.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  have  my  county  represented.  I  also  notified  you  in 
my  report  for  March  that  I  would,  unless  providentially  prevented,  attend 
the  Conference. 

Carroll  Co, — Superintendent  W.  H.  Mitchell :  Unless  providentially 
hindered,  I  shall  attend  the  Conference.  Below  we  give  an  extract  from 
circular  letters  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  this  county,  and  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Hillsmlle  Virginian  : 

The  time  is  doubtless  not  very  far  distant  when  those  teachers  who 
fail  to  realize  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and  who  fail  to  improve 
every  available  opportunity  for  better  qualifying  themselves  for  their 
work,  will  find  but  little  demand  for  their  services.  A  more  thorough 
system  of  mind  training  in  the  public  schools  is  their  one  great  need ; 
and  the  demand  for  such  a  training  is  now  being  heard  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  still  true,  as  ever,  that  **  no  one  can  teach  what  he 
does  not  know,"  but  this  does  not  imply  that  every  one  can  teach  all  he 
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does  know.  To  know  what  to  teach  is  important ;  to  know  how  to  teach 
it  is  doubly  so.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  so  much  needed  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge,  four  weeks*  sessions  of  Peabody 
Normal  institutes  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  every  year.  The 
one  most  convenient  to  the  teachers  of  Carroll  county  this  year  will  be 
held  at  Bedford  City,  beginning  June  30.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
teacher  who  feels  an  interest  in  his*  or  her  work  will  begin  now  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  attend  this  institute. 

Charles  Cify  Co, — Superintendent  S.  D.  Mulford  :  I  desire  to  attend 
the  Conference,  but  cannot  tell  at  this  time  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  go, 
as  I  am  suffering  from  a  painful  malady  which  keeps  me  at  home. 

Charlotte  Co, — Superintendent  Thos.  S.  Henry  :  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that,  unless  providentially  hindered,  I  shall  be  present  at  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  a  happy  thought  to  have  the  Superintendents'  Conference 
at  the  same  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 
The  bodies  will  strengthen  each  other.  I  shall  urge  teachers  to  attend 
the  Association  and  Peabody  institutes. 

Chesterfield  Co. — Superintendent  W.  A.  Blankingship  ;  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  induce  our  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes.  On  the  24th 
of  April  I  sent  out  circulars  to  both  teachers  and  trustees  in  regard  to 
the  matter.     If  possible,  I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Clarke  Co, — Superintendent  W.  F.  Meade  :  Owing  to  ill-health  it  is 
not  likely  that  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Culpeper  Co, — Superintendent  W.  E.  Coons  :  I  have  addressed  a 
circular-letter  to  my  teachers — white  and  colored — urging  them  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes.  I  expect  to  attend  the  Conference,  and  will  take  the 
place  assigned  me  on  the  programme. 

Cumberlajid  G?. —Superintendent  Corson:  I  desire  to  accompany  the 
teachers  of  my  county  who  will  attend  the  institute  at  Bedford  City, 
and  will  be  present  at  the  Conference.  Expect  to  have  a  creditable  repre- 
sentation of  my  teachers  at  the  institutes.  Below  find  copy  of  official 
circular  sent  to  every  teacher  in  this  county : 

The  County  Superintendent  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  all  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  to  the  arrangement,  which  have  been 
perfected  for  holding  Peabody  institutes  at  Bedford  City  for  white  teach- 
ers, and  Petersburg  for  colored  teachers  ;  the  former  opening  July  4th, 
the  latter  June  i6lh.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity  for 
professional  improvement  which  these  instrumentalities  offer,  and  for 
which  they  are  specially  designed. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  secure,  through  the  District  School  Boards,  an 
increase  of  salary  for  every  teacher  who  receives  from  the  conductor  of 
an  institute  a  certificate  of  continued  attendance  during  the  session,  and 
shall  give  to  them  preference  over  all  other  applicants  for  license.     *  *  * 

Besides  the  Teachers'  institute,  the  State  Teachers*  Association  and 
Conference  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  will  be  held  in  Bedford 
City,  and  these  combined  educational  agencies  will  offer  to  the  white 
teachers  of  the  State  the  grandest  opportunities  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Virginia.  • 

I  shall  leave  Farmville  on 'June  30th,  in  time  to  reach  Bedford  City 
by  8:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  exercises,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  the  teachers  meet  me  in  Farmville  on  that  day,  hereby 
pledging  myself  to  look  after  your  comfort  and  convenience  in  every  way 
possible.     [An  admirable  arrangement. — Ed.] 

Danville  City, — Superintendent  John  A.  Herndon  :  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference  and  State  Association  at  Bedford  City. 

Dinwiddle  Co, — Superintendent  J.  L.  Shelton:  I  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference unless  providentially  prevented.  The  Educational  Association 
with  the  Conference  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  I  hope  it  will  meet 
with  great  success.  I  am  using  my  best  efforts  to  influence  the  teachers 
to  attend  Peabody  institutes.  I  have  written  to  every  teacher  on  the 
subject.  I  also  held  a  teachers'  meeting,  and  requested  those  who  in- 
tended to  attend  the  institutes  to  give  me  their  names.  I  think  this 
county  will  be  well  represented.     [An  excellent  plan. — Ed.] 

Elizabeth  Ciiy  Co. — Superintendent  J,  M,  Willis  is  looking  after 
arrangements  for  the  Peabody  Institute  to  be  held  at  Hampton. — Ed. 

Essex  Co, — Superintendent  Ed.  R.  Baird:  If  not  providentially  pre- 
vented, I  shall  attend  the  Conference.  The  arrangement  meets  with 
warmest  approval.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  secure  attendance  of  teachers 
at  the  institutes. 

Fairfax  Co. — Supenntendent  M.  D.  Hall:  I  will  take  pleasure  in  using 
my  best  endeavors  to  secure  a  full  attendance  of  my  teachers  upon  some 
of  the  Peabody  institutes.  Nothing  providential  preventing,  I  will  attend 
the  Conference. 

Fauquier  Co. — Superintendent  W.  C.  Marshall:  I  will  certainly  be  at 
the  meeting  in  Bedford  City. 

Floyd  Co, — Superintendent  G.  A.  Willis  :  If  not  providentially  hin- 
dered, I  will  be  at  the  Conference.  I  approve  of  the  plan.  I  have  been 
urging  upon  our  teachers  the  importance  of  attending  the  Peabody  insti- 
tutes, and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
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Fluvanna  Co, — Superintendent  J.  O.  Shepherd  :  I  shall  be  present  at 
the  Conference,  unless  providentially  hindered,  and  will  seek  to  execute 
the  trust  imposed  as  best  I  can. 

Franklin  Co, — Superintendent  R.  S.  Brown :  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference,  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  am  urging  teachers  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes,  and  am  fully  assured  that  the  attendance  from  this 
county  will  be  better  than  for  many  previous  years. 

Frederick  Co, — Superintendent  M.  M.  Lynch :  Please  place  my  name 
among  the  number  of  those  who  will  certainly  be  on  hand  at  the  Con- 
ference unless  providentially  detained.  I  think  the  time  and  place  are 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  I  trust  that  every  county  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  that  we  may  have  the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic  Con- 
ference since  the  organization  of  the  school  system.  1  will  cheerfully 
discharge  the  duty  assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Fredericksburg, — Superintendent  E.  M.  Crutchfield:  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  my  movements  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  Conference, 
but  I  am  a  little  doubtful  of  my  ability  to  attend.  I  will  certainly  do  so 
if  I  can. 

Giles  Co, — Superintendent  D.  F.  Hale:  It  is  my  intention  to  attend 
the  Conference  if  not  providentially  hindered. 

Gloucester  Co, — Superintendent  W.  F.  Hogg:  I  wish  to  attend  the 
Conference,  should  no  unavoidable  circumstance  occur  to  prevent.  Will 
urge  my  teachers,  white  and  colored,  to  attend  some  one  of  the  Peabody 
institutes. 

Goochland  Co, — Superintendent  H.  D.  Ragland:  Unless  providen- 
tially prevented,  I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Grayson  Co, — Superintendent  W.  S.  Hale :  I  am  anxious  to  attend 
the  Conference,  but  at  this  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  can  be  present 
at  the  opening.  If  not,  will  be  there  later.  I  am  working  by  personal 
solicitation  and  through  county  paper  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  Pea- 
body institutes.  I  expect  to  attend,  and  have  the  assurance  that  some 
of  my  teachers  will  attend. 

Greene  Co, — Superintendent  George  B.  Jennings:  I  expect  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference.  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  every  white 
teacher  in  the  county  urging  the  importance  of  attendance  upon  the  Pea- 
body institutes.  I  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  such  attendance. 

Greensville  Co, — Superintendent  J.  F.  Powell :  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference,  and  two  of  my  trustees  will  also  attend.  [Good. — Ed.] 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  induce  our  teachers  to  attend  institutes. 
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Halifax  Co, — Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Barksdale:  I  hope  my 
health  will  continue  to  improve,  and  if  so  I  will  attend  the  Association 
and  Conference.  I  am  still  urging  my  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes, 
and  the  Association,  if  possible. 

Hanover  Co. — Superintendent  W.  H.  Campbell:  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference.  I  have  been  earnestly  trying  to  induce  my  teachers  to 
attend  Peabody  institutes.  A  larger  number  than  usual  have  determined 
to  attend  them  this  year. 

Henrico  Co. — Superintendent  John  K.  Fussell :  I  have  been  urging 
my  teachers  to  attend  the  Peabody  institutes,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
them  will  go.     1  expect  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Henry  Co. — Superintendent  W.  W.  Morris:  Nothing  but  sickness 
will  keep  me  away  from  the  Conference. 

Highland  Co. — Superintendent  O.  P.  Chew :  I  am  using  the  means 
at  my  command  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes.  I  hope 
to  attend  the  Conference.     I  fully  endorse  your  plans  for  it. 

hie  of  Wight  G?.— Superintendent  Gavin  Rawls:  Unless  providen- 
tially prevented,  I  will  attend  the  Conference,  and  will  perform  the  task 
assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  hope  to  have  all  oar  white 
teachers  present  at  the  Hampton  institute.  I  have,  by  circular-letters, 
communicated  with  all  our  teachers  in  regard  to  the  institutes. 

James  City  G?.— Superintendent  James  H.  Allen  :  I  had  rather  put 
in  an  appearance  when  not  expected  than  to  raise  expectations  to  be 
succeeded  by  disappointments ;  therefore,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that 
you  need  not  expect  to  meet  me  at  Bedford  City.  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Hampton  institute.  [And  he  will  attend  the  Conference. — Ed.]  I  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  the  attendance  of  my  teachers  at  the 
institutes. 

King  and  Queen  Co. — Superintendent  John  Temple:  If  my  health 
will  allow,  I  wish  to  attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association. 

King  George  Co. — Superintendent  R.  Walter  Coakley :  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

King  William  Co. — If  Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Gwathmey  is  not 
present  at  the  Conference,  his  absence  will  be  occasioned  by  the  demands 
of  the  West  Point  institute.  Mr.  Isaac  Diggs,  West  Point,  is  rendering 
valuable  service  in  connection  with  arrangements  for  this  institute. — Ed. 

Lancaster  Co. — Superintendent  F.  W.  Lewis :  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference.     Although  it  will  take  about  one-fourth  of  my  annual  salary 
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Co  do  this,  yet  I  feel  that  it  will  be  profitably  spent.  I  have  attended  all 
meetings  of  Superintendents  for  past  five  years,  and  always  felt  repaid. 
Will  try  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes. 

Lee  Co, — Superintendent  A.  M.  Coins:  I  expect  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference and  State  Association. 

Loudoun  Co. — Superintendent  Shumate:  If  circumstances  permit,  I 
shall  be  at  the  Conference,  and  will  perform  as  best  I  can  the  work 
allotted  to  me.  I  am  doing  my  best  by  personal  interviews  and  by  cor- 
respondence to  secure  for  the  Peabody  institutes  a  large  attendance 
from  this. county,  and  the  prospects  now  are  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  teachers  will  be  in  attendance  than  ever  before. 

Louisa  Co, — Superintendent  Frank  T.  West,  Jr.:  If  circumstances 
permit,  I  will  attend  the  Conference.  I  am  sure  no  one  who  attends 
these  meetings  enjoys  them  more  than  I. 

Lunenburg  Co, — Superintendent  George  W.  Hardy:  I  am  using  my 
best  efforts  to  induce  as  many  of  our  teachers  as  possible  to  attend  some 
one  of  the  Peabody  institutes,  especially  Bedford  City.  I  have  invoked 
the  aid  of  my  trustees  in  the  matter.  [Good — Ed.]  I  will  attend  the 
Conference,  unless  providentially  prevented. 

Lynchburg, — Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass  is  devoting  his  energies  to 
affairs  of  the  Bedford  City  Institute  and  the  State  Association. — Ed. 

Madison  Co, — Superintendent  James  W.  Banks:  I  hope  to  attend  the 
Conference. 

Manchester, — Superintendent  D.  L.  PuUiam  :  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference  and  State  Association. 

Mathews  Co, — Superintendent  L.  S.  Foster:  Unless  sickness  prevents, 
I  will  be  present  at  the  Conference.  I  believe  the  Conference  will  result 
in  much  good  to  school  interests  generally.  I  am  pressing  upon  teachers 
the  importance  of  their  attendance  at  Peabody  institutes. 

Mecklenburg  Co, — Superintendent  Thomas  W.  Smith:  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Middlesex  Co, — Superintendent  William  S.  Christian:  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  attend  the  Conference. 

Montgomery  Co, — Superintendent  R.  B.  Richardson:  I  will  attend  the 
Conference,  unless  providentially  hindered.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing 
all  I  can  to  secure  a  good  attendance  of  teachers, at  the  Peabody  institutes. 

Nansemond  Co, — Superintendent  Lee  Britt :  I  desire  and  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference,  unless  I  attend  the  National  Association  at 
Toronto.      I   am    making  an  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  my 
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teachers  at  Peabody  institutes,  for  the  advantage  to  them  in  such  attend- 
ance is  recognized  by  me. 

Nelson  Co, — Superintendent  G.  E.  Caskie:  I  have  published  a  notice 
in  the  county  paper  calling  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  import- 
ance of  attending  Peabody  institutes,  and  purpose  addressing  letters  ta 
many  of  them.     I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Norfolk  City. — Superintendent  K.  C.  Murray :  Unless  prevented  by 
some  unforseen  circumstance,  I  will  attend  the  Conference,  and  will  take 
the  place  assigned  me.  [Superintendent  Murray  has  freely  used  the  col- 
umns of  his  excellent  paper,  the  Landmark,  in  announcing  arrangements 
for  Peabody  institutes,  and  in  urging  the  importance  of  attendance  upon, 
them.— Ed.] 

Norfolk  Co, — Superintendent  John  T.  West :  I  expect  to  be  present 
at  the  Conference.  I  held  a  meeting,  with  full  attendance  of  my  white 
teachers,  called  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  and  ur^ng  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  their  attending  one  of  the  Peabody  institutes.  I  think  my 
entire  corps  will  be  at  the  Hampton  Institute. — [Good. — Ed.] 

Northampton  Co, — Superintendent  R.  B.  Handy  :  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  send  as  many  of  my  teachers  as  possible  to  the  Hampton 
and  West  Point  institutes.  I  shall  be  at  the  Conference,  and  will  perform 
the  task  assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Northumberland  Co, — Superintendent  G.  F.  Eubank :  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  urge  our  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes.  Have  called 
attention  to  them  through  the  columns  of  the  Northern  Neck  News,  I 
regret  to  say  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Nottoway  Co, — Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Royall:  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  be  present  at  the  Conference,  and  I  hope  to  be  prepared  for  the 
part  assigned  me.  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  of  my  teachers  at  the  Peabody  institutes.  Present  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a  large  representation  from  this  county. 

Pa^e  Co, — Superintendent  H.  M.  Keyser  :  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference.  In  a  communication  in  the  Weekly  Union^  Superintendent 
Keyser  says  : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  Page  county,  and  those  who 
expect  to  teach  in  the  county,  will  not  fail  to  attend  one  of  the  institutes 
this  summer.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  we  need  a  high,  intelligent, 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  school  officers, 
teachers  and  parents,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment.    Then,  let  the  school  officers  and  teachers  determine  tc^ 
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prepare  themselves  for  a  more  effective  and  intelligent  discharge  of  their 
obligations  to  the  children  to  be  placed  under  their  care  and  instruction, 
and  trust  that  they  may  deserve  and  win  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
patrons  and  of  the  public. 

School  trustees  will  be  expected  to  encourage  and  urge  teachers  to 
attend  one  of  the  Peabody  institutes,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  reward 
those  who  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  good  and  faithful  school  work.  Preference  will  cer- 
tainly be  given  to  those  who  manifest  a  determination  to  rise  in  the 
profession. 

Patrick  Co, — Superintendent  A.  Staples:  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference. 

Petersburg — Superintendent  D.  M.  Brown  :  I  shall,  of  course,  be 
present  at  the  Conference  and  fill  any  place  assigned  me  to  the  best  of 
tny  ability. 

Pittsylvania  Co. — Superintendent  L.  H.  Pigg :  I  will  be  present  at 
the  Conference,  Providence  permitting. 

Portsmouth. — Superintendent  John  C.  Ash  ton:  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Powhatan  Co. — Superintendent  C.  H.  Harrison:  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference.  I  am  making  every  effort  to  induce  teachers  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes. 

Prince  Edward  Co. — Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Garden  :  It  is  my 
purpose  to  attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association.  I  have 
written  letters  to  all  of  my  white  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  the  Pea- 
body institute  at  Bedford  City,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  to  accompany  me,  as  I  go  to  the  Conference.  While  I  feel  that 
I  have  many  excellent  teachers,  I  would  like  to  see  them  still  more  effi- 
cient, and  I  am  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  the  effort  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers. — [Very  good. — Ed.] 

Prince  George  Co. — Superintendent  Chas.  Comer :  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Princess  Anne  Co. — Superintendent  O.  B.  Mears  :  I  will  attend  the 
Conference,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances.    I  am  making 
•every  possible  effort  to  induce  my  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes 
I  shall  advise  my  trustees  to  give  preference  to  applicants  who  attend 
them. 

Prince  William  Co. — Superintendent  J,  B.  T.  Thornton :  I  will  do 
my  best  to  impress  upon  my  teachers  the  importance  of  attending  Pea- 
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body  institutes.  Have  used  the  columns  of  our  county  paper  for  com- 
municating with  them,  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  think  this  county 
will  be  well  represented.  I  expect  to  be  present  at  the  Conference,  and 
will  aid  you  in  any  way  I  can. 

Pulaski  Co, — Superintendent  A.  H.  Jordan :  I  will  use  my  best 
endeavors  to  secure  a  good  attendance  of  teachers  from  this  county  at 
Peabody  institutes.     It  is  my  intention  to  be  present  at  the  Conference. 

Rappahannock  Co. — Superintendent  H.  M.  Miller:  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association,  unless  providentially  pre* 
vented.  Have  urged  my  teachers,  through  the  county  paper,  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes. 

Richmond  Cp, — Superintendent  Robert  Hall:  I  shall  be  present  at 
the  Conference,  if  possible.  Through  the  columns  of  the  Northern  Neck 
News  I  have  urged  teachers  to  attend  the  Peabody  institutes. 

Roanoke  Cify, — Superintendent  Rush  U.  Derr:  Certainly  I  shall 
attend  the  Conference,  if  it  is  desired  that  I  should  do  so. 

Roanoke  Co,  — Superintendent  L.  R.  Holland  is  slowly  recovering  from 
a  long  spell  of  illness,  and,  if  his  health  permits,  we  are  sure  he  will  attend 
the  Conference.— Ed. 

Rockbridge  Co. — Superintendent  J.  S.  Saville:  I  shall  attend  the 
Conference,  if  not  providentially  prevented. 

Rockingham  Co, — Superintendent  George  H.  Hulvey  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  arranging  for  the  Peabody  institute  to  be  held  at  Harrison- 
burg.— Ed. 

Russell  Co, — Superintendent  D.  C.  Alderson :  Unless  providentially 
hindered,  I  will  attend  the  State  Association  and  Conference. 

Scoit  Co, — Superintendent  W.  D.  Smith:  I  hope  to  be  present 
during  part  of  the  session  of  the  Conference,  and  during  part  of  the  Pea- 
body Normal  at  Bedford  City. 

Shenandoah  Co, — Superintendent  J.  B.  Mclnturff:  I  hope  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference. 

Smyth  Co, — Superintendent  F.  A.  Kelly:  It  is  my  purpose  to  attend 
the  Conference.  Have  issued  a  circular  to  my  teachers  urging  them  to- 
attend  Peabody  institutes. 

Southampton  Co, — Superintendent  J.  F.  Bryant :  I  am  urging  teach- 
ers to  attend  some  of  the  Peabody  institutes,  and  I  think  the  county  wilt 
be  well  represented.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  Conference,  and  expect  to- 
attend. 
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Spotsylvania  Co, — Superintendent  Chancellor  Bailey  :  I  will  certainly 
attend  the  Conference  should  no  untoward  event  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure. 

Stafford  Co, — Superintendent  G.  M.  Weedon  :  I  hope  to  be  present 
at  the  Conference.  Several  of  my  teachers  will  attend  the  Peabody  insti- 
tute to  be  held  at  Bedford  City. 

Staunton  City, — Superintendent  W.  VV.  Robertson  :  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association,  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers 
will  attend  the  Harrisonburg  Normal,  and  I  feel  sure  that  several  will 
attend  the  State  Association. 

Surry  Co, — Superintendent  Wm.  B.  Clarke :  I  shall  endeavor  to 
attend  the  State  Association  and  Conference. 

Sussex  Co, — Superintendent  J.  F.  West :  I  am  urging  my  teachers 
to  attend  Peabody  institutes.     I  expect  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Tazewell  Co, — Superintendent  H.  M.  Smythe:  If  not  prevented  by 
sickness,  I  will  be  present  at  the  Conference.  I  have  urged  my  teachers, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Headlight^  to  attend  Peabody  institutes. 

Warren  Co, — Superintendent  G.  E.  Roy:  I  will  attend  the  Confer- 
ence unless  some  unforseen  circumstance  prevents. 

Warwick  Co, — Superintendent  J.  H.  Crafford  :  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  attending  the  State  Association  and  Conference. 

Washington  Co, — Superintendent  R.  P.  Carson  :  I  will  try  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference. 

Westmoreland  Co, — Superintendent  T.  Hunter,  Jr.:  I  hope  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  teachers  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes. 

Wise  Co, — Superintendent  James  M.  Durham:  If  not  providentially 
hindered,  I  will  certainly  attend  the  Conference. 

Wythe  Co, — Superintendent  G.  R.  Huffard:  If  my  health  permits, 
I  will  be  present  at  the  Conference,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
this  important  meeting  a  success.  I  have  always  found  these  **  Confer- 
ences'* interesting,  instructive,  and  encouraging. 

York  Co, — Superintendent  Wm.  J.  Stores  :  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
to  forward  the  interest  of  the  Peabody  institute  at  Hampton,  and  secure 
a  good  attendance  of  teachers.     I  will  attend  the  Conference. 
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seek  rest  and  recreation,  some  in  the  mountains,  others  at 
the  seaside.     THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  | 
extends   its   compliments  and   congratulations   to   all,   and  . 
wishes   them    every   enjoyment   this   well-earned   rest   can  | 
j  bring.     Vacation  is  just  the  time  to  give  careful  thought  to 
the  proper  selection  of  text-books  for  the  next  school  year.  | 
Our  extended  catalogue  will  afford  invaluable  assistance  in 
this  matter.     It  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  and  . 
most  popular  text-books  used  in   this  country — text-books 
for  all  .grades,  on  all  subjects,  representing  the  latest  and 
best  thought  in  all  departments  of  study,  combined  with  the 
highest  type  of  mechanical  execution.     For  convenience  this 
catalogue  is  issued  in  subject-sections ;  many  of  them  are 
beautifully  illustrated. 
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11.  Music.  20.  Elocution. 


21.  Charts  and  Maps. 
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The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

BY   MADAM  M.  JEFF.    TEUSLER,   TEACHER   OF  GERMAN   IN    THE   RICHMOND    HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Today,  when  our  people  think  no  more  of  a  trip  to  Europe  than  of 
any  other  pleasant  jaunl,  and  our  country  is  rapidly  filling  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  nations,  the  question  is  constantly  forcing  itself  on 
every  intelligent  mind,  **  what  is  the  most  practical,  quickest,  and  easiest 
method  to  acquire  foreign  languages  ?  " 

We  know  by  experience  (the  best  of  all  teachers)  that  the  old 
method  of  dictionary,  grammar,  and  translations  never  enabled  the  most 
diligent  pupil  to  do  more  than  read  the  language  he  studied ;  for,  if  he 
attempted  to  write  or  speak  it,  it  was  so  strained,  so  unconventional,  a 
mere  putting  of  his  mother  tongue  with  its  idioms  and  constructions  into 
the  foreign  tongue  that,  to  an  educated  eye,  it  presented  a  picture  so 
grotesque  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Thus  it  behooves  us  to  look  around  for 
some  remedy,  and  to  whom  should  we  sooner  turn  than  to  nature  herself, 
the  ever  pure  and  faithful  teacher. 

If  the  child  speak  incorrectly  we  only  say,  "That  is  not  right;  you 
must  say  so  and  so."  This  is  sufficient  for  children.  Older  persons, 
however,  should  know  '*why,"  but  be  careful  to  always  deduce  the  rule 
from  the  instruction  given,  and  not  first  rules  and  then  the  attempt  to 
use  them. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  scholars  will  repeat  rule  after  rule  and 
example  after  example  learned  from  the  text-book,  yet  never  be  able  to 
give  a  single  original  example,  never  able  to  apply  a  rule ! 

The  facility  with  which  our  little  children  learn  to  speak  our  own  lan- 
guage correctly,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  travellers  in  all  countries 
learn  the  native  tongue,  show  us  plainly  what  is  our  duty  in  the  class-room. 
Use  only  the  language  the  scholar  studies,  doing  a  great  deal  of  object 
teaching,  illustrating  by  gesture  and  expression  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand, choosing  carefully  at  first  only  the  words  most  similar  to  the  mother 
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tongue,  and  insisting  that  the  pupil  begin  ai  once  to  express  himself  in 
the  foreign  language ;  and  after  repeating  the  sentences  until  thoroughly 
and  correctly  understood  and  pronounced,  they  must  be  written,  the 
teacher  carefully  correcting  after  the  pupil  has  done  his  best  (or  worst  ?) 
and  explaining  why;  thus  the  scholar  gets  in  one,  pronunciation,  orthog- 
raphy, syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody,  and  learns  the  language  in  com- 
plete sentences,  properly  constructed,  which  is  the  only  way  a  language 
should  be  taught. 

As  well  give  a  person  timber,  bricks,  mortar,  and  tools  and  tell  him 
to  go  and  build  a  house  as  to  expect  one  taught  the  old  method  (that  is, 
in  detached  columns  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  with  conjugations  of  certain 
verbs)  to  speak  and  write  a  language  in  a  spirited,  natural  manner. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  from  the  elegant 
child  of  fortune,  who  travels  for  pleasure,  to  the  hard  working  business 
man,  who  sees  constantly  how  much  more  he  could  earn  if  he  only  knew 
a  X\\A^  practical  French  or  German. 

Then,  turning  from  this  view  of  the  case,  how  it  develops  and  enno- 
bles the  mind  to  broaden  the  fields  of  knowledge  to  be  able  to  read  and 
enjoy,  in  the  original,  the  works  of  the  great  masters ! 

Let  us  teach  our  children  to  speak  the  language  they  study;  to 
speak  and  write  it  correctly,  and  thus  we  teach  them  grammar  before 
they  realize  what  they  are  doing.  We  must  have  competent  teachers  for 
this  work,  perfectly  at  home  in  both  languages,  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  each,  able  to  lay  aside  text-books  and  amuse  and  instruct  the  class 
with  judicious  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  Thus,  educating  the  ear  and 
leading  the  pupil  step  by  step  to  practical  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
language  he  is  acquiring. 

Translating  as  a  means  to  this  end  is  altogether  illogical, 
ist.  The  whole  hour  is  taken  up   in  explanations  in  the  mother 
tongue. 

2d.  The  pupil  never  accustoms  himself  to  think  in  the  foreign 
tongue. 

3d.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  always  defective  and  incomplete, 
for  all  the  words  of  a  language  have  not  their  exact  equivalent  in  any 
other ;  each  language  has  its  own  peculiarities,  idioms  and  constructions 
which  are  especially  its  own  and  admit  of  no  intelligent  translation  in 
any  other  language.  Very  often  the  idea  conveyed  by  a  word  in  one 
language  is  very  different  from  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  same  word  in 
another  language.  For  example:  take  the  word  "Braut**  in  German; 
look  in  your  -£*«^/w//-German  dictionary,  the  definition  is  *' Bride";  but 
this  is  a  false  idea  given  to  the  patient  seeker  after  knowledge.  I  could 
multiply  such  cases  indefinitely. 

This  incontestable  point  shows  clearly  that  all  methods  by  transla- 
tion are  defective,  giving  the  pupil  a  dim  and  imperfect  idea  of  what  he 
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is  doing,  and  never  enabling  him  to  do  more  than  translate,  and  that  in 
a  mutilated  manner.  No,  no;  the  pupil  must  hear ;  must  from  facial 
expressions  and  the  gestures  of  the  teacher  learn  the  little  words  of 
emphasis  and  the  modulation  so  necessary  in  intelligent  conversation. 

We  must  learn  a  language  through  the  medium  of  the  language,  and 
not  through  the  mother  tongue.  Ask  the  student  who  has  spent  weary 
years  in  seeking  after  rules  and  definitions,  and  yet  qan  neither  speak 
himself  nor  understand  those  who  do  speak  the  language.  As  soon  as 
we  can  say  a  thing  we  will  quickly  read  and  write  it,  and  when  sufficiently 
mature,  understand  the  grammar  contained  in  it.  I  expect  from  my 
pupils  what  nature  herself  teaches  me  and  what  I  see  in  the  little  ones 
about  me  : 

1.  Understand. 

2.  Speak. 

3.  Read  and  write. 

Lastly,  gT^mmar,  the  philosophy  of  a  language ;  the  last  thing  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


The   Teacher   as   He   Should   Be. 

BY  C.  W.   BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

A  careful  compilation  of  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  the  ideal 
teacher  in  previous  addresses  upon  the  subject  shows  that  he  must  be 
aiiable,  benignant,  courteous,  decorous,  exact,  fervent,  genteel,  humorous, 
immaculate*  judicious,  kind,  lenient,  modest,  natty,  orderly,  prompt, 
quiet,  robust,  shrewd,  tranquil,  ubiquitous,  vigilant,  wary,  exemplary, 
youthful,  and  zealous.  My  subject,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  twenty- 
seven  heads — the  twenty-six  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  I  will  omit — 
and  a  twenty-seventh,  which  is  that  he  should  be  a  man.  For,  after  all, 
that  is  about  all  there  is  of  it.  A  person  may  have  every  one  of  these 
twenty-six  characteristics  and  be  a  poor  stick  of  a  teacher.  He  may 
lack  them  all,  and  yet  be  the  one  great  force  for  good  in  the  lives  of  his 
pupils.  During  the  war,  when  things  looked  dark  and  Artemus  Ward 
was  discouraged,  he  spoke  a  little  piece  on  specialties.  He  said  John 
Adams'  specialty  was  so  and  so,  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  was  this,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton's  was  that;  but  George  Washington's  specialty 
consisted  in  not  having  anybody  at  the  present  day  resemble  him  to  any 
remarkable  degree.  It  is  this  quality  of  pre-eminence,  of  a  personality 
that  dominates  and  compels  recognition^  that  makes  the  ideal  teacher. 
When  you  come  to  such  a  teacher,  all  the  small  measures  that  you  apply 
to  ordinary  men  fail. 
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Take  tact  for  instance.  The  youngest  committeeman  knows  that 
tact  is  indispensable.  The  teacher  must  know  how  to  get  along  smoothly. 
Boards  of  education  like  a  teacher  of  whom  they  hear  nothing.  A  prin- 
cipal, like  a  stomach,  is  perfect  only  when  you  are  unconscious  of  him. 
He  reports  that  the  teachers  are  excellent,  the  text-books  are  giving 
satisfaction,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  apparatus  ;  and  the  commissioner 
told  him  that  this  was  the  best  school  in  the  county.  So  he  is  re-eleeted 
year  after  year,  and  if  you  ask  any  one  in  the  village  whether  there  is  a 
school  there,  the  reply  will  be,  **  Why,  I  suppose  so;  the  bell  rings 
every  morning.*'  To  some  people  it  is  with  the  school  as  with  the 
Indian — the  only  good  school  is  a  dead  school.  You  know  this  type  of 
teacher ;  there  are  a  great  many  of  him.  He  is  the  man  who  is 
continually  making  his  calling  sure  by  making  sure  of  his  election — his 
next  one. 

Now  what  is  tact  but  yielding  to  the  whims  of  others  ?  The  average 
teacher  must  have  it,  because  without  it  he  cannot  get  along  at  all. 
But  the  masterful  teacher  does  not  steer  himself  sinuously  about  the 
edges  of  other  people's  whims  so  as  not  to  graze  them ;  he  teaches  other 
people  to  keep  their  whims  out  of  his  way.  The  man  of  tact  adapts 
himself  to  circumstances ;  the  masterful  man  controls  them.  It  is  better 
to  yield  than  to  quarrel,  but  it  is  better  yet  to  control. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  masterful 
man.  This  age  loses  something  of  the  mental  fibre  that  characterizes 
pioneers,  because  it  is  less  accustomed  to  grapple  with  difficulties.  It  has 
been  calculated  to  the  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  what  the  average  boy  can  do. 
His  life  gets  set  in  the  groove,  and  he  anticipates  only  disaster  if  he  should 
jump  the  rails  and  strike  out  into  the  fields.  But  the  masterful  teacher 
shows  him  that  the  possibilities  have  not  yet  been  surmised,  and  leads 
him  to  substitute  for  the  confident  **  It  can't  be  done,"  the  helpful  "  Let's 
give  it  a  try."  Martin  Anderson  used  to  say,  **  Young  men  mak€  things 
come  to  pass."  The  power  of  the  human  will  has  too  little  recognition 
in  education.     It  does  remove  mountains  ;  mountains  vanish  before  it. 

Can  you  not  sacrifice  something  in  non-essentials  to  secure  a  man 
like  this  ?  The  ideal  is  of  course  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove ;  but 
suppose  you  can't  have  both,  which  will  you  dispense  with,  the  glove  or 
the  grip  ?  The  glove  is  smoother,  but  in  this  modern  current  of  indo- 
lence, indifference  and  conscious  helplessness,  it  takes  a  strong  grip  on 
the  oar  to  turn  your  school  up-stream  and  give  your  scholars  a  purpose 
to  live  for. 

We  want  more  of  the  Robert  Browning  estimate  of  men,  not  by  what 
they  refrain  from,  but  by  what  they  do.  It  is  the  Bible  judgment.  The 
man  with  one  talent  whimpered  that  he  didn't  drink,  he  didn't  smoke, 
he  didn't  swear,  he  didn't  play  billiards ;  but  the  great  Judge  interrupted 
him:  ''Never  mind  the  things  you  haven't  done;  what  are  the  things 
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you  have  done  to  make  the  world  better?*'  And  the  man  who  hadn't 
done  anything  was  "  done  for." 

A  while  ago  a  man  \»jas  praising  his  preceptress  to  me  interminably, 
and  I  summed  it  up  for  him.  **  In  other  words,"  I  said,  **she  is  a  royal 
woman." 

"Royal!"  he  exclaimed  with  honest  enthusiasm,  "royal!  she's 
more  than  royal  ;  she  is  empirical ! " 

He  hadn't  the  Regent's  syllabus  in  etymology,  but  there  are  boards 
of  education  that  would  rather  have  for  principal  a  quack  than  a  king. 
For  what  is  a  quack  ?  Why,  a  quack  is  a  man  who  makes  up  for  ignor- 
ance of  his  subject  by  knowledge  of  his  victim.  He  doesn't  know  how 
to  cure  a  man,  but  he  knows  how  to  flatter  him.  The  educational  quack 
knows  little  about  pedagogy,  but  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  making 
every  member  of  the  board  in  turn  believe  that  it  is  that  member  of  the 
board  who  is  running  the  schools.  And  that  member  likes  it.  It  is  an 
unhappy  fact  that  independence  of  thought  and  action  is  about  the  least 
thing  a  board  of  education  looks  for  in  a  teacher.  You  know  the  cities 
of  the  State  pretty  well  ;  tell  me  how  many  of  them  would  employ  a 
masterful  man  for  a  superintendent  if  they  knew  it.  I  doubt  if  the 
Republican  caucus  would  have  united  in  Judge  Draper  four  years  ago  if 
they  had  foreseen  where  he  was  going  to  land  them.  Educational 
officials  want  a  man  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  not  to  originate  ideas  of 
his  own. 

Suppose  we  tried  that  in  other  professions.  I  go  to  a  physician  and 
say:  "  I  want  you  to  doctor  my  family,  but  you  must  come  to  me  first  to 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  them  and  how  to  cure  it.  You  can  mix 
and  administer  the  doses,  but  I  will  prescribe  them."  He  would  be  very 
likely  to  leave  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Tutt's  pills.  Or  suppose, 
again,  I  go  to  a  lawyer  and  say:  **  I  have  a  complicated  case  here  that  I 
want  taken  care  of,  but  you  must  do  it  in  my  way.  I  will  explain  to  you 
what  the  law  is  and  how  to  apply  it,  but  you  can  make  out  the  papers 
and  address  the  jury."  He  will  be  apt  to  remind  me  that  the  man  who 
was  his  own  lawyer  had  a  fool  for  a  client.  Or  again,  suppose  I  say  to 
a  clergyman:  "We  have  decided  to  hire  you  as  pastor,  but  you  will 
understand  that  you  must  follow  our  directions.  We  have  here  an 
elaborate  printed  course,  giving  you  the  subject  of  each  sermon  and 
prayer  throughout  the  year,  and  the  length  of  them,  and  should  like  to 
have  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  us  for  revision  on  the  Saturday 
before."  He  won't  tell  us  he  would  see  us  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
first,  but  he  will  think  our  chances  are  good  to  get  there. 

Edward  Thring  wrote  to  a  friend  who  asked  advice  :  "  My  view  is 
simple.  The  skilled  workman  ought  to  be  allowed  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  the   work.      Governors  ought  to  sanction  his  plan  of  work 
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originally  and  *  *  *  see  that  the  work  up  to  a  fair  average  is  honestly 
done.  No  work  can  flourish  over  a  series  of  years  which  is  exposed  to 
interference  from  local  amateurs  in  authority." 

When  the  teacher  is  as  he  should  be,  that  view  of  his  relation  to 
the  school  board  will  be  recognized  and  tm\niained.—/ouma/ of  Edu- 
cation. 


School  Discipline. 


Naturally  enough,  the  first  effort  of  the  young  teacher  is  to  secure 
good  order  in  the  school-room.  Every  energy  is  bent  to  secure  good 
discipline,  to  harmonize  the  diverse  elements  and  to  bring  the  school  into 
such  a  condition  of  order  that  will  render  the  work  of  instruction  possible. 
Let  me  give  a  word  of  caution  here.  In  discussions  of  school  work  In 
teachers'  journals  and  in  institutes,  discipline  and  instruction  are  treated 
separately,  frequently  as  if  they  were  separate  and  apkrt,  distinct  and 
disconnected  subjects  in  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher.  Do  not  forget 
that  in  the  school-room  they  are  inseparable  and  inter-dependent  Under 
the  old  theory  of  school -keeping,  discipline  was  required  to  facilitate 
study  and  instruction ;  discipline  was  simply  a  means.  To-day  the  wise 
teacher  reverses  the  order  and  makes  use  of  study  of  pleasurable  work 
as  the  most  effective  means  to  the  highest  type  of  school  discipline. 
When  the  child  is  interested  in  his  work,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  secure 
and  hold  his  attention.  Good  teaching  is  the  prerequisite  to  all  true, 
genuine  discipline  in  the  school-room.  When  the  child  becomes  inter- 
ested in  the  work  assigned,  and  receives  heartily  and  enthusiastically  the 
instruction  given,  his  mental  attitude  will  permit  the  judicious  pruning 
which  the  skilful  teacher  is  disposed  to  give.  The  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
child,  or  his  predisposition  to  antagonize  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
will  scarcely  yield  if  a  proclamation  of  war  is  issued  by  the  teacher. 
Recognize  the  rebellious  tendency  of  the  child  or  the  man,  and  it  only 
strengthens  that  tendency  and  prolongs  the  period  of  willful  insubordina- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  force  such  a  spirit  into  temporary  subjection,  but 
genuine  discipline  is  not  the  result  of  force.  Any  direct  eflfort  to  secure 
discipline  implies  the  necessity  of  extraneous  force.  This  means  of  dis- 
cipline should  be  used  only  in  exceptional  instances  and  in  sure  emergen- 
cies. The  highest  type  of  order  is  found  in  that  school  where  each  pupil 
has  been  taught  self 'Control ;  where  each  boy  or  girl  yields  voluntary  and 
cheerful  compliance  to  known  requirements.  Such  discipline  is  a  product^ 
a  result^  and  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  accompanying  the  highest  type  of 
instruction.     Uniformly  courteous  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a 
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sympathetic  voice,  a  genial  demeanor,  prompt  and  persistent  attention  to 
details,  with  good  teaching  ability,  will,  in  a  few  days,  reduce  any  school 
from  a  condition  of  turmoil  and  disorder  into  that  of  perfect  discipline. 
If  you  would  succeed  in  establishing  order  in  your  school  look  well  to 
your  teaching ;  put  your  school  at  work  in  earnest,  get  your  pupils 
interested  in  doing  something,  and  in  a  short  while  fair  order  will  come 
as  a  result,  and  you  will  have  time  to  perfect  it  at  your  leisure.  Remember 
that  a  direct  effort  to  get  good  order  is  likely  to  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
your  time  and  energy,  and  even  when  obtained  through  sheer  force,  is 
very  unsatisfactory  and  at  best  only  temporary.  A  direct  attack  proyokes 
antagonism,  and  the  victory,  if  won,  is  a  doubtful  one.  Let  your  discip- 
line be  the  result,  in  the  main,  of  strong,  earnest,  effective  teaching ;  aim 
at  voluntary  self-control;  reach  down  for  the  child's  will;  make  that 
active  and  the  discipline  will  be  genuine.  Under  all  circumstances  be 
self •  controlled,  and  never  permit  yourself  to  become  fretful,  to  scold  and 
upbraid  the  entire  school  for  the  disorder  caused  by  the  few.  Be  loving 
and  kind,  yet  firm  and  self-possessed.  By  a  word  or  even  a  look  you 
may  inspire  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  or  mar  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  your  school.  I  have  known  teachers  whose  most  signal  success 
consisted  in  arousing  hatred  and  antagonism,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  and  in  reaping  a  harvest  of  personal  aversion  and 
open  insubordination.  We  know  some  people  whose  very  presence 
irritates  and  annoys  us.  You  may  remember  some  teacher  in  your  school 
days  who,  by  one  imprudent  word,  one  act  of  injustice,  aroused  your 
resentment,  and  made  further  study  irksome,  and  anything  but  compul- 
sory order  impossible.  Teachers  should  study  themselves,  and  carefully 
note  the  character  of  their  influence  upon  their  pupils ;  some  people  are 
naturally  attractive  to  the  young;  some  are  not.  One  thing  is  certain: 
to  be  a  successful  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  you  must  establish  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  yourself  and  the  school.  Talk  but  little  and  always 
to  the  point.  Waste  no  words  by  unnecessarily  repeating  your  requests, 
or  the  child  will  conclude  that  you  expect  him  to  forget,  and  he  will  take 
delight  in  gratifying  you.  Always  be  bright  and  cheerful,  and  you  will 
have  bright  and  smiling  boys  and  girls  in  your  school.  Speak  softly, 
and  cultivate  that  gentleness  of  tone  and  manner  that  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  imitation.  A  loud,  harsh,  grating  voice,  a  brusque,  impetuous  manner, 
a  nervous,  fidgety  disposition — such  possession  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
will  make  the  best  child  on  earth  disorderly.  The  teacher  finds  fault 
with  the  child;  let  him  first  examine  himself.  You  must  secure  for  your 
school-room  a  moral  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  in  which  nothing  impure 
or  unrefining  can  exist,  an  atmosphere  of  habitual  obedience,  of  habitual 
order.  The  moral  tone  of  the  school-room  should  be  such  that  no  child 
can  resist  its  power;  it  should  secure  the  voluntary  practice  of  the  highest 
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moral  virtues.  To  the  child  the  habitual  is  the  right  Once  establish 
the  habit,  and  the  child  will  feel  that  every  departure  is  a  violation  of 
right  pnnci^X^,— Educational  £x change. 


Pedagogical  Vagabondism. 


The  schoolmaster,  we  hear  it  said,  is  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  in  few  States  more  so  than  in  Wisconsin.  When  we  inquire 
into  the  reasons  for  this  we  find  many,  but  two  are  especially  important. 
We  place  first  the  universal  practice  of  contracting  only  for  the  term  or 
for  the  school  year.  When  June  arrives  the  contracts  expire;  there  is  no 
discharging  necessary — all  are  discharged,  good  and  bad  alike;  some  are 
not  re-employed,  but  the  circumstances  determining  who  shall  be  omitted 
are  so  numerous  and  uncertain  that  for  teachers  unrest  is  characteristic 
of  the  early  summer  months.  It  may  be  difficult  to  remedy  this,  but 
certainly  a  remedy  should  be  found.  We  need  new  interpretations  of 
law,  or  new  legislation  on  this  matter,  and  new  and  more  rational  practices. 
After  a  year's  trial  a  successful  teacher  ought  to  feel  a  tolerable  assurance 
of  permanency  in  his  position.  The  law  at  least  should  favor  permanency 
rather  than  changes  as  at  present,  and  an  indefinite  contract  after  the  first 
year  would  have  this  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  some  will  urge, 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  undesirable  teachers.  True,  but 
this  would  result  in  greater  care  in  hiring,  which  would  be  a  gain. 
Besides,  it  is  better  to  discharge  a  teacher  than  simply  to  let  him  drop. 
The  discharge  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and  therefore  will  be  more 
seriously  considered.  The  teacher  will  be  more  desirous  to  avoid  it  as 
well  as  the  board,  and  thus  stronger  forces  will  be  called  into  play  to 
promote  co-operation  and  thoroughness  in  work. 

Frequently  difficulties  are  avoided  by  a  change  of  teachers,  which  it 
would  be  better  to  meet  squarely  and  settle  fully.  Sometimes  the  board 
escapes  taking  decisive  action,  and  sometimes  the  teacher  slips  away  from 
a  situation  which  he  ought  to  face  and  setde.  And  this  brings  to  view 
the  second  cause  of  changes — the  restlessness  of  teachers.  Some  run 
away  from  the  difficulties  which  they  have  created.  It  is  easier  to  start 
over  again — to  try  somewhere  else — than  it  is  to  correct  their  own  errors 
and  surmount  the  obstacles  accumulating  about  them;  let  some  one  else 
try  it.  Sometimes  this  is  wise,  but  unless  clearly  so  the  conduct  must  be 
called  unprofessional  and  cowardly.  The  one  who  resorts  to  it  repeatedly 
is  a  pedagogical  sneak.  More  often  by  the  change  the  teacher  hopes  to 
better  himself  financially  or  in  rank.  It  is  impossible  to  condemn  this, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  mistakes  are  often  made  at  this  point.     A  slight 
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addition  of  salary  is  often  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  gain;  and  rank 
is  seldom  got  and  held  by  chasing  after  it.  The  restlessness  resulting 
from  such  a  spirit  destroys  real  enjoyment  of  the  work,  and  so  undermines 
those  inward  forces  which  make  the  really  successful  teacher.  The 
balance  between  selfish  and  social  motives  is  upset  by  repeated  changes 
of  this  sort,  and  a  deterioration  of  character  as  well  as  of  teaching  power 
results.  Thus,  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  his  work,  the  vagabond 
ceases  to  be  a  teacher.  One  may  have  a  just  and  worthy  pride  in  build- 
ing up  a  school,  in  seeing  its  increasing  power  to  mould  character  and 
determine  tastes,  in  fixing  it  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  a  community, 
in  broadening  and  elevating  social  life  through  its  influence.  But  vaga- 
bondism is  fatal  to  such  aims,  and  thus  works  mischief  to  the  schools 
and  the  school-teachers.  Changes  are  sometimes  necessary;  they  are 
wise  only  when  necessary,  and  vagabondism  is  the  prevalence  of  unneces- 
sary, changes. — S.,  in  Wisconsin  Journal. 


Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

BV  HELEN  K.  VERKES,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Reading  and  elocution,  though  often  confused  as  synonymous  terms, 
are  in  reality  distinct  arts.  The  latter,  though  a  complete  science,  is  less 
important  than  the  art  of  reading,  which  is  instrumental  in  its  character. 
The  former  is,  in  fact,  positively  necessary  to  any  pupil,  whichever  line  of 
life  he  may  choose  after  leaving  school. 

As  teachers,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  oratorical  display  of  the 
'elocutionists ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  make  of  our  pupils  good,  sensible, 
plain  readers. 

First,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  our  work  to  kindle  a  love  of  silent, 
as  well  as  oral,  reading.  The  busy  workman  of  to  day  must  be  a  broad- 
minded,  intelligent  man,  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  his  fellow- 
worker.  He  can  obtain  his  knowledge  principally  through  the  quiet 
perusal  of  the  daily  press  after  the  hard  day^s  work  is  done.  This  exer- 
cise opens  to  his  view  new  worlds  of  science  and  literature  and  enables 
our  worker  to  think  upon  any  question  presented  for  his  consideration. 
To  accomplish  this  end  let  us  encourage  the  children  to  bring  to  the  class 
any  bits  of  information  gleaned  outside  of  the  school-room  through  the 
medium  of  the  numerous  periodicals.  They  quickly  learn  that  the  most 
prosaic  recitation  may  be  enlivened  by  a  pupil's  rising  and  saying, 
**  Miss  Jones,  I  read  last  week  in  the  Youth's  Companion^^^  and  stating 
some  appropriate  fact.  Here,  then,  is  the  incentive  for  quiet  reading  ;  if 
the  habit  of  looking  for  such  information  is  acquired  we  have  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure  of  good  oral  reading  may  be 
rapidly  built. 
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In  order  to  conduct  an  oral  lesson  in  the  school-room,  we  should 
give  the  pupils  sufficient  time  to  read  the  entire  selection.  Their  interest 
aroused,  they  strive  to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  selection. 
All  the  class  iiave  found  difficulties  which  they  bring  to  the  class  to  be 
answered  by  the  other  pupils  in  their  "  talk  "  upon  the  lesson.  This  is 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  its  success  or  feilure 
depends  entirely  upon  her.  Draw  on  the  children's  imagination  and 
actual  experience,  if  they  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Ascertain  their  views  from  different  standpoints. 
If  possible  have  them  paint,  in  harmonized  colors,  a  word  picture 
that  all  in  the  room  may  see  and  admire.  Now  let  them  turn  to  the 
the  words  of  the  author  in  order  to  get  his  thoughts  upon  the  same 
subject. 

Just  here  a  difficulty  may  appear  and  tower  up  into  formidable  pro- 
portions before  an  inexperienced  teacher.  Most  children  have,  from  the 
age  of  ten  to  sixteen,  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  and  many  of  the  author's 
words  are  therefore  practically  new.  This  trouble  need  not  appear,  how- 
ever, if  the  teacher  will,  at  some  time  previous  to  the  assigning  of  the 
lesson,  select  such  words  and  allow  the  class  to  use  them  in  a  language 
lesson,  or  pronouncing  bee,  or  some  similar  exercise.  If  the  pupils  are 
old  enough,  it  is  well  to  call  their  attention  to  the  origin  of  many  words, 
that  they  may  learn  to  recognize  others  from  the  same  root. 

All  these  preliminaries  having  been  dispensed  with,  it  is  well  to  call- 
upon  some  naturally  poor  reader  to  give  the  author's  words  to  a  specified 
point,  or  upon  a  portion  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  the  reading 
prove  unsuccessful,  call  quickly  upon  one  or  two  good  readers  to  give 
the  same  thoughts ;  thus  the  interest  of  the  class  is  not  allowed  to  flag. 

Occasionally  ask  the  class  to  state  which  was  the  best  reading,  or 
which  sounded  most  nearly  as  though  the  boy  were  talking. 

Scholars  learn  rapidly  to  criticise  in  this  way  with  discretion,  stating 
clearly  just  which  sentence  was  unmeaning  because  badly  read.  Much 
more  good  is  done  by  one  such  criticism  than  by  many  quibbling  fault- 
findings, such  as,  "John  held  his  *  voice  up  on  broke.*  He  said  *knoo' 
for  *  knew  J  * '  This  engenders  a  love  of  carping  over  details,  and  the 
main  point  is  lost.  Do  all  that  you  can  to  make  the  children  understand 
that  they  are  simply  "  telling  "  what  the  author  has  said.  Let  this  be  the 
aim  and  end  of  all  class  criticism. 

One  short  poem,  so  treated,  will  furnish  material  for  several  lessons. 
But,  lest  some  teacher  be  discouraged,  let  me  add  that  classes  which  at 
first  can  study  only  two  or  three  stanzas,  before  the  end  of  a  year  will  be 
able  to  understandingly  read  ten  and  twelve  stanzas  of  our  ordinary 
poems. 

This  does  not  presume  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the  work 
to  be  done  in  this  line.  Having  once  instilled  these  elementary  ideas,  all 
depends  upon  practice.     Vary  the  exercises  as  much  as  possible,  but  have 
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the  class  read  constantly.  The  subjects  read  may  range  from  a  spirited 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  Italian  question  to  a  prosaic  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  a  technical  term,  but  insist  that  each  shall  be  well  read. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  say  there  are  four  steps  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  our  purpose  :  the  desire  to  read  well,  an  ability  to  recog- 
nize words  at  sight,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  author's  meaning, 
and  the  ability  to  give  that  meaning  to  the  listeners. — School  Journal, 


The  Country  Teacher. 

BY  PROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSON. 

When,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly,  I  consented  to 
"write  something  for  teachers  from  the  standpoint  of  a  director,"  the 
country  school  teacher  was  in  my  mind,  and  still  is  as  I  write.  Teaching 
in  the  city  may  be  as  laborious  as  it  is  in  the  country,  but  it  is  less  dis- 
couraging. In  what  follows,  the  writer  has  sought  to  economize  space 
and  time  by  addressing  the  country  teacher  directly. 

1.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  that  your  work  in  the  country  is 
less  important  than  that  of  other  teachers  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  the 
city  teacher  has  more  comfortable  surroundings,  greater  facilities,  more 
encouragement,  and  is  usually  better  paid  than  you  are;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  the  best,  because  the  most  promising  material  to  work 
on.  Remember  that  from  the  country  school  have  come  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  great,  wise,  and  influential  men  and  women  of  the  present 
generation;  and  that  this  is  certain  to  be  true  of  the  next  generation  as  it 
is  of  this.  The  city  and  the  country  teacher  may  be  compared  to  two 
workmen  who  are  engaged  in  making  axes;  the  one  has  the  finer  shop 
and  forge,  but  the  latter  has  the  finer  steel  to  work  on,  and  makes  the 
greater  number  of  axes.  The  permanent  influence  of  the  faithful  country 
teacher  is  usually  far  greater,  and  this  circumstance  may  well  be  a  set-ofl* 
to  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  school  teaching  in  the  country. 

2.  You  should  set  yourself  to  do  some  missionary  work  in  the 
cause  of  education.  You  will  find  yourself  sometimes  in  a  neighborhood 
in  which  ideas  of  what  education  should  be  are  terribly  insufficient  for  our 
time  and  country.  It  is  your  duty,  as  it  may  be  your  high  pleasure,  to 
help  change  this  state  of  things  for  the  better. 

You  should  feel  bound  by  every  principle  of  honor  to  make  your 
profession  as  respectable  as  possible.  Read,  think,  reflect,  and  having 
settled  for  yourself  what  good  school  work  is,  go  in  with  all  your  force  to 
realize  your  ideal.  Show  your  patrons  that  you  mean  business,  and  that 
you  have  a  distinct  purpose  in  what  you  do,  and  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing.    Zeal,  energy  and  steady  effort  will  make  a  mark  in  any  community. 
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3.  Do  not  think  that  because  the  people  of  the  district  do  not  visit 
your  school  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 
Doubtless,  there  are  some  persons  in  most  districts  who  do  not  care  how 
the  school  goes  on,  but  their  number  is  small,  and  they  are  usually  per- 
sons of  no  influence,  perhaps  without  much 'character.  The  chief  reason 
why  parents  and  directors  do  not  visit  their  school  is  that  they  do  not  see 
how  they  can  do  it  any  good  by  such  visits.  It  is  a  fact  that  very  few 
persons  are  judges  of  school  work;  the  common  standard  is  as  often  wrong 
as  right,  and  unless  a  visitor  has  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to 
judge  the  school  correctly,  his  criticisms  are  quite  as  likely  to  do  harm 
as  good.  If  your  school  gets  on  soundly,  the  fact  will  become  known  in 
good  time,  without  visits  from  anybody. 

4.  Never  despise  the  power  of  public  opinion;  it  is  a  mighty  social 
force  in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason  the  wise  teacher  will  try  to  use  it 
for  the  advantage  of  his  special  work.  Some  earnest  teachers,  seeing 
that  some  trifling  and  inefficient  teachers,  by  a  plausible  manner,  and  by 
using  some  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  or  the  small  politician,  make  for 
themselves  a  reputation  far  beyond  their  real  merits,  are  disposed  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  make  no  effort  to  become  popular.  Now,  this 
is  all  wrong.  No  matter  how  good  a  teacher  may  be,  popularity  will  add 
increased  effectiveness  and  success  to  his  work. 

5.  Get  a  copy  of  the  school  law  and  see  what  are  your  rights  and 
duties  under  it.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  teacher  should  go  on  teaching 
from  term  to  term  without  any  care  or  effort  to  learn  what  the  law  is  that 
controls,  or  allows  others  to  control  his  employment.  Have  your  certi- 
ficate and  contract  signed  before  you  begin  to  teach;  you  may  escape 
trouble  sometimes  by  following  this  rule. 

6.  And  finally,  regard  your  business  with  pride  and  accustom  your- 
self to  think  of  it  as  a  useful  and  honorable  employment  Read  the  lives 
of  Socrates,  Aristotie,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold  and  other  great  teachers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  not  forgetting  the  Great  Teacher,  the  greatest 
of  all,  and  muster  up  your  powers  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  look  upon  your  work  as  a  drudgery.  It  is 
and  will  be  laborious,  but  put  your  heart  into  it  and  the  drudgery  is  gone. 
True,  faithful,  honest  labor  in  the  work,  will  result  in  steady  growth  of 
mind  and  heart,  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  constant  gratification. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly, 


Music  as  an  Aid  to  Discipline. 

BY  E.  D.  K. 


Medical  authorities  give  facts  concerning  the  power  of  music  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  that  teachers  would  find  of  interest  and  benefit  to  them- 
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selves,  if  they  once  saw  its  application  to  their  own  work.  Music  is 
declared  by  nerve  specialists  in  medicine  to  be  one  of  the  effective  aids 
in  curing  diseased  nerves.  By  means  of  pleasing  melody  the  whole  nerve 
system  is  invigorated.  Insane  people  are  influenced  by  music  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  most  dangerous  are  quiet  in  church  service. 

Who  has  more  to  do  with  tired  nerves  than  the  teacher — not  only 
with  her  own  overstrained  nerves,  but  with  the  nerves  of  the  children  who 
are  restless,  inattentive,  and  **out  of  sorts?**  Half  a  hundred  are  shut 
up  in  one  room,  with  irritated  nerves,  starved  of  fresh  air  and  oxygen, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  disorder,  instead  of  less,  is  not  the  result. 
If  but  three  or  four  words  were  allowed  to  be  prescribed  for  the  undis- 
ciplined schools  where  everything  is  "  on  edge,"  these  would  be  among 
the  best— -/resk  atr,  exercise^  music.  The  first  is  one  of  the  most  unob- 
tainable luxuries  in  the  United  States,  as  school  buildings  are  constructed. 
The  second,  unless  conducted  on  principles  and  sense,  only  increases  the 
nerve  tension  in  straining  after  "  show  *  *  effects.  The  third  is  usually 
considered  merely  ornamental,  and  is  found  only  where  public  sentiment 
has  reached  a  certain  point.  If  teachers  knew  the  power  of  music  as  a 
method  of  discipline,  it  would  be  considered  a  necessity  to  hire  an  instru- 
ment, if  one  is  not  furnished,  and  find  some  means  to  learn  to  play,  if 
only  a  few  familiar  airs.  This  has  not  yet  been  dignified  into  a  "  per  cent.** 
requirement  of  teachers,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  it  will  rank 
where.it  belongs  in  a  teacher's  outfit.  The  kinder- gartners  make  it  a 
requirement  in  their  training  of  pupils,  and  it  means  more  than  the  words 
say  when  they  exact  it;  for  nerves,  spirits,  ambitions,  hearts,  and  morals 
can  be  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  power  of  music  in  the  school-room 
when  happily  managed. 

At  a  recent  commencement  exercise  in  a  crowded  opera-house  in  a 
large  city,  the  audience  sat  lisdess  and  breathless.  The  night  was  one  of 
intense  heat,  and  thousands  of  people  who  had  listened  to  the  first  ora- 
tions with  deep  interest  had  drooped  as  perceptibly  as  the  flowers  they 
wore.  Eloquence  fell  powerless,  and  every  breath  was  an  effort.  The 
faint  applause  of  the  last  speaker  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  the  fine 
orchestra  woke  the  audience  with  an  outburst  of  '*  Dixie.**  The  magical 
effect  can  only  be  imagined.  Fans  fluttered,  smiles  beamed,  feet  tapped 
the  time  unconsciously,  and  even  the  piled  up  flower  baskets  looked 
firesher.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  house  had  changed,  still  nothing  had 
changed  but  spirits — nerves ;  yet  the  next  graduate  received  a  tribute  of 
interest  and  applause  not  due  for  superiority.  There  is  never  a  school- 
room of  children  that  cannot  be  "made  over,**  when  interest  droops,  by 
the  skilful  introduction  of  music. — School  Journal. 
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•*For  Grain  Will  Grow  From  the  Seed  You  Sow." 

BY  MRS.    LAURA   KHRENFIELD. 

If  it  were  a  first  term,  ignorance  might  be  some  palliation,  some  ex- 
cuse. But  when  a  teacher  goes  on  term  after  term  in  this  manner,  not 
making  any  visible  effort  to  do  more  efficient  work,  something  should  be 
done  to  make  him  do  better  or  quit  the  profession.  He  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  his  mistakes  will  injure  his  pupils  for  life.  When  a  teacher 
assumes  to  be  other  than  he  is,  and  by  this  pretension  secures  a  position 
ior  which  he  is  not  fitted,  and  where  his  mistakes  will  permanendy  injure 
and  may  ultimately  ruin  those  under  his  influence,  then  he  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  ignorance  is  no  longer  ignorance,  but  crime. 

Patrons,  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  live,  progressive  school.  And  to 
make  your  school  a  success  from  the  lowest  foundation-stone  to  the  top- 
most turret,  you  must  have  an  A  No.  i  teacher  in  the  primary  (and  in  every 
other  room  if  possible).  Superintendents  and  principals,  see  to  it  that 
your  primary  teacher  is  all  that  he  or  she  should  be,  for  much  of  your 
present,  and  more  of  your  future  success,  if  you  remain  in  your  present 
position,  depends  upon  your  teacher  down  in  your  first  primary. 

Life  is  a  wonderful  giant  as  well  as  a  wonderful  fairy  in  the  school- 
room. The  live  teacher  can  enthuse,  wake  up,  and  excite  such  a  spirit 
of  progress  in  the  pupils  that  the  dryest,  hardest  school  drudgery  be- 
comes a  pleasure.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  charged  with 
progress,  and  the  children  gather  much,  perhaps  more,  from  this  source 
than  from  any  other  influences.  The  atmosphere  is  cheerful,  wide-awake, 
bracing,  and  the  tones  heard  are  firm,  clear,  brisk,  with  a  ring  of  kindli- 
ness, and  of  common  conversational  pitch,  for  the  school  is  a  phonograph 
and  will  repeat  what  has  been  committed  to  it.  The  ranting,  turbulent 
teacher  reproduces  himself,  while  the  lisdess  teacher  who  lacks  energy  re- 
produces himself, 

A  teacher  of  the  latter  class,  by  his  languid,  uninterested  manner, 
will  finally  kill  the  enthusiasm  and  paralize  the  energies  of  the  most  am- 
bitious pupil.  Finally  the  school  dies  for  lack  of  force  in  the  teacher, 
although  he  is  sometimes  educated  and  accomplished.  He  is  deficient 
in  motive  power.  It  might  be  said  of  that  school  what  a  little  boy  once 
said  to  me  when  I  enquired  what  killed  his  dog:  **Dunno.  Didn't 
anything  'ticular  ail  him;  guess  he  died  for  want  of  breath.** 

The  main  business  of  the  primary  school  is  to  form  habits.  Sow 
an  act,  says  a  modern  writer,  and  you  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit  and  reap 
a  character;  sow  character  and  reap  destiny.  This  sowing  is  chiefly 
done  by  keeping  the  little  people  busy  in  the  right  way.  They  will  busy 
themselves  in  the  wrong  way  without  much  help,  and  every  time  a  little 
one  commits  a  wrong  act  he  is  training  for  worse.    Every  piece  of  work 
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poorly  done  trains  him  to  do  worse.  The  tendency  is  always  to  do  again 
what  he  has  done.  Then  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common -sense, 
have  him  instructed  and  trained  correctly  from  the  very  beginning. 

Accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  numbers,  distinct  articulation, 
<:orrect  pronunciation  and  expression  in  reading,  with  correct,  concise 
use  of  language,  are  a  few  of  the  habits  that  should  be  formed  in  early 
school  work.  Spelling  necessarily  occupies  much  time.  With  a  num- 
ber of  boxes  filled  with  letters,  either  print  or  script,  one-half  inch  square, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  teacher's  time  devoted  to  methods 
•of  using  them,  a  child  will  learn  to  spell,  and  use  more  words  in 
a  month  than  the  pupils  in  the  school  I  mentioned  can  possibly  learn  in 
a  whole  term.  From  these  boxes  referred  to,  come  notation,  addition, 
subtraction,  sentence-building,  and  even  composition  lessons,  if  the 
teacher  be  the  magician  to  invoke  them.  The  pleasure  and  profit  de- 
rived from  their  use,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  the  teacher's  time  re- 
•quired,  make  these  boxes  a  veritable  bonanza  to  the  intelligent,  go-ahead 
teacher. 

I  would  not  have  a  hobby  in  the  school-room,  but  if  I  did  it  would 
be  spelling  in  the  primary.  In  childhood  the  memory  holds  details  more 
tenaciously.  What  the  child  sees  and  experiences  he  is  able  to  recall 
and  reproduce  when  wanted.  Later,  the  developed  mind  refuses  to  take 
that  interest  in  details  which  is  essential  to  their  recollection.  The  foun- 
dation of  good  spelling  is  laid  in  the  first  years  of  school  life,  and  poor 
spellers  are  started  on  their  unfortunate  journey  in  the  same  period.  My 
experience  and  observation  have  convinced  me  that  a  person  who  has 
not  acquired  the  art  of  spelling  by  the  age  of  fourteen  seldom  if  ever  attains 
it;  now,  it  may  be  no  great  honor  to  be  sl  £ood  speller,  but  all  will  admit 
that  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  to  be  a  bad  one. 

Froebel  says  :  "As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after- 
development,  so  the  beginnings  of  education  are  the  most  important."  If 
the  most  important,  then  the  primary  teacher  should  not  be  a  beginner, 
but  one  of  the  desL  You  say  the  teacher  must  begin;  that  only  by  prac- 
tice can  experience  be  gained.  True;  but  he  should  begin  where  he  will 
do  the  least  amount  of  harm,  and  that  is  not  in  the  primary  department. 
Here  are  to  be  sown  the  seeds  of  all  mental,  moral  and  physical  habits; 
and  how  can  he  implant  in  others  what  he  himself  only  vaguely  feels  and 
partially  understands?  Aside  from  the  primary,  the  desf  place  to  begin 
is  where  you  can  get  a  position.  Wages  should  be  a  small  consideration 
at  first.  To  our  young  friends  who  expect  to  begin  teaching  I  would 
say:  Make  up  your  minds  to  be  good  teachers.  Even  greatness  is  at- 
tainable, according  to  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones.  He  says  any  person  of 
average  health  and  intelligence  can  be  great  if  he  so  will  it.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  achieve  greatness  in  the  world  of  intellect,  but  by  becoming  a 
great  worker  he  makes  success  certain.     To  insure  this  success,  make 
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use  of  all  the  means  of  educational  grace  within  your  reach.  Spend  a 
part  of  your  first  month's  salary  in  subscriptions  to  at  least  two  leading 
educational  journals,  to  be  carefully  read  and  studied — not  kept  for  show. 
Two  or  three  good  books  on  teaching  should  follow  as  soon  as  may  be 
possible.  At  least  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  this  first  work  should  be  devoted 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  professional  training  every  successful  teacher 
must  have.  The  way  to  get  this  training  most  conveniently  is  to  attend 
some  good  normal  school.  The  superintendent  will  be  glad  to  advise 
with  you  on  these  subjects,  or  any  other. 

Strive  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  your  school.  Kindly 
looks  and  words  sown  with  care  will  bring  quick  returns  in  little  atten- 
tions,  showing  love  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Never  come 
before  your  class  without  preparation,  for  the  truest  freedom  on  your 
part  comes  from  keeping  the  objective  point  of  the  recitation  clearly  be- 
fore you.  Having  made  careful  preparation,  and  provided  for  all  fore- 
seen difficulties  and  needs,  you  are  free  to  devote  your  time  to  teaching- 
and  the  study  of  your  class. 

Have  few  rules.  Give  your  pupils  all  the  liberty  consistent  with 
orderly  school  government;  but  remember  that  in  school,  as  well  as 
national  government,  the  largest  liberty  is  found  in  the  closest  observance 
of  the  law.  Don*  t  expect  to  get  on  without  difficulties.  If  an  irate  parent 
sends  you  a  note  threatening  to  come  and  give  you  a  talk  in  plain 
English,  don't  be  frightened.  Respond  by  giving  her  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  school.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  and  instead  of  a  note 
the  angry  parent  arrives  in  person,  give  a  courteous  explanation,  and  if 
you  are  convinced  that  you  are  in  the  right,  go  ahead.  Hold  such  con- 
ferences beyond  the  hearing,  and  if  possible  without  the  knowlege  of  your 
pupils. 

Use  good  sense  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in  you,  and 
keep  your  motives  pure.  You  may  and  will  make  mistakes,  but  if  you 
strive  to  improve  and  do  faithful  work,  the  seed  will  surely  live.  **And 
grain  will  grow  from  what  you  sow." —  Western  School  Journal, 


Teaching  and  Mental  Growth. 

BY  FANNIE  HARNIT. 

Does  teaching  conduce  to  mental  growth  ?  Does  the  teacher  find  in 
the  profession  development  of  his  own  mental  activity,  or  must  he  look 
outside  of  the  work  and  its  preparation  for  all  that  tends  to  cultivate  a 
higher  and  broader  intellectual  life  ? 

To  be  candid,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  vast  army  engaged  in  training  the  youth  of  the  land  do  not  find 
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their  labors  a  means  of  widening  iheir  mental  horizon.  Indeed,  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  present  assembly  would  give  a 
decided  negative  to  the  question  that  our  Superintendent  has  assigned  to 
me  for  consideration.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  arises,  Is  this 
the  fault  of  the  profession  or  of  the  individual  ?  Is  mental  growth  pos- 
sible to  a  vocation  beset  with  such  inevitable  and  disheartening  trials  ? — 
the  weary  repetitions,  the  dullness  of  some  pupils,  perverseness  of  others, 
the  indifference  or  opposition  of  parents,  and  the  ungenerous  criticisms 
of  those  ignorant  of  the  work  and  its  necessities. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  teacher  of  a  school  drawing  its  pupils  largely 
from  the  slums  of  the  city.  Besides  the  continual  noise  of  work  and  the 
nervous  strain  necessary  to  keep  all  busy,  giving  extra  personal  aid  to 
the  slow  child,  assigning  an  additional  task  to  the  quick  one,  such  a 
teacher  must  deal  with  children  having  no  respect  for  authority,  whose 
parents  have  no  control  over  them — children  coming  from  homes  in  which 
filth,  drunkenness,  profanity,  and  even  crime  are  rife.  The  teacher, 
exhausted  mentally  and  physically,  takes  home  some  written  exercises  in 
the  correction  of  which  to  while  away  the  evening;  to-morrow  is  but  a 
repetition  of  to-day;  next  week  of  this,  and  thus  passes  the  year. 
Where,  asks  this  martyr  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  mental  growth  to 
be  found  in  such  a  life  ?  Again,  here  is  a  teacher  who  contends  that  the 
very  habit  of  thought  necessary  to  the  instructor — the  attention  to  exact 
demonstration  and  minute  detail — narrows  the  mind  and  unfits  it  for  an 
even  cultivation  of  all  its  powers. 

Still  another  concedes  that  higher  mathematics,  history,  or  the 
sciences  may  conduce  to-  the  mental  growth  of  the  instructor,  but  main- 
tains that  such  cannot  be  the  result  of  teaching  year  after  year  the  same 
routine  primary  or  secondary  work. 

I  recently  read  an  article  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  with 
long  experience  in  the  school-room,  in  which  the  writer  wondered  if  the 
poet  who  sang  of  the  **  delightful  task  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot**  had  ever  tried  it  himself,  as  nothing  would  ever  convince  him  that 
the  teacher  was  not  the  most  unfortunate  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  hours  in  school  continual  misery  amid  the  multitude  of  petty  annoy- 
ances incidental  to  the  profession  ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  further  dwell  on  its  ills ;  no  one  with  any  expe- 
rience in  the  work  denies  that  it  severely  drains  the  teacher's  vitality, 
exhausting  alike  both  mind  and  body;  but  those  who  find  in  it  only 
stagnation,  dull  routine,  mental  torpor,  and  indifference  to  culture,  have 
no  right  to  shift  upon  the  profession  all  of  the  blame,  a  large  part  of 
which,  at  least,  should  rest  upon  the  individual.  They  should  break 
away  from  the  bounds  of  the  school-room  and  seek  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness in  which  genius  may  be  unfettered. 
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The  faculty  of  volition  is  called  into  constant  exercise  in  the  direction 
of  school-room  affairs;  the  emotional  nature  is  developed  by  the  interest 
awakened  and  the  sympathy  enlisted  in  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
youth  with  whom  he  is  associated,  while,  in  most  instances,  the  teacher's 
purely  intellectual  powers  are  those  to  which  the  profession  offers  the 
least  stimulus.  This  must  be  supplied  by  personal  energy;  but  whatever 
the  direction  in  which  one's  efforts  are  exerted,  it  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual whether  or  not  the  daily  labors  shall  constitute  both  centre  and 
circumference  of  life. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  in  the  lower  grades  of  common  schools, 
there  is  much  mental  growth  in  the  actual  truths  presented  after  the  second 
or  third  year;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  teachers,  when  offered  different 
work,  usually  prefer  to  remain  in  the  same  grade,  because  their  routine 
is  all  arranged  and  no  time  is  required  for  preparation.  If  such  a  teacher 
finds  no  mental  growth  in  the  work,  is  it  the  fault  of  the  occupation  or  of 
the  individual  ? 

No  matter  how  simple  the  lesson  or  how  oft  repeated,  it  will  be  most 
successful  only  when  the  teacher  has  previously  considered  how  best  to 
present  the  subject  in  this  particular  instance.  The  very  effort  of 
arranging  ideas  and  studying  the  best  method  of  presentation  tends  to 
benefit  the  instructor.  So  varied  are  the  mental  endowments  of  the 
human  race  that  no  two  children  are  ever  to  be  found  with  exactly  similar 
minds;  what  is  clear  to  one  may  be  unintelligible  to  another;  and  the 
teacher  cannot  meet  the  exigencies  constiantly  arising  from  different  cir- 
cumstances and  different  intellectual  conditions  without  finding  some 
mental  growth  a  result. 

Even  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  school- 
work,  is  not  wholly  an  unmixed  evil.  The  teacher  who  constantly  anti- 
cipates insubordination  will  rarely  be  disappointed,  and  if  certain  punish- 
ments are  laid  down  for  certain  offences,  the  offences  usually  follow,  for 
Johnny  not  unfrequently  decides  that  the  fun  of  violating  a  rule  will 
compensate  for  the  known  consequences;  whereas,  the  teacher  who 
awaits  the  necessity  and  then  promptly  and  decidedly  meets  it,  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  offences  and  cultivates  in  himself  fertility  and  readiness 
of  resource,  so  invaluable  in  any  position  in  life. 

Because  of  constant  association  with  those  of  limited  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  profession  undoubtedly  tends  to  give  the  teacher  a  view 
of  life,  as  it  were,  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  field-glass,  to  limit  the 
mental  horizon  to  the  four  walls  of  the  school-room,  and  lend  a  pedagogic 
air  to  intercourse  with  those  who  may  possess  less  book-learning,  but  fiair 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.  That  teachers,  as  a  class,  are 
not  unjustly  charged  with  being  narrow-minded,  is  proven  by  the  narrow 
view  which  too  many  of  them  take  of  the  profession,  when  they  fail  to 
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distinguish  between  merely  "keeping  schoor*  and  teaching  in  the  sense 
attached  to  it  by  our  great  naturalist  when  he  discarded  all  other  titles 
and  declared  himself  "Louis  Agassiz — Teacher/' 

Education  means,  not  crowding  the  young  mind  with  a  certain 
number  of  text-book  facts,  allowing  no  scope  for  independent  thought  or 
growth  of  individual  character,  but  awakening  and  stimulating  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  resources,  creating  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  fitting 
the  mind  to  develop  to  the  utmost  its  inherent  abilities  and  make  the 
most  of  life. 

The  true  educator  must  be  a  student  and  in  sympathy  with  the  learner, 
in  order  to  originate  new  and  ingenious  methods.  He  must  read  some- 
thing beside  school-journals,  keep  informed  respecting  the  industries, 
politics,  and  literature  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  and  maintain  an 
interest  in  people  and  affairs  of  the  outside  world  that  will  increase  his 
knowledge,  enlarge  his  views  of  life,  and  enable  him  to  endow  an  old 
lesson  with  new  spirit  and  stimulate  the  pupil's  desire  for  further  mental 
culture. 

Any  profession  is  largely  what  it  is  made  by  those  who  recruit  its 
ranks;  it  is  stamped  with  the  character  of  its  members;  and  when  teachers 
become  more  than  mere  machines  to  drill  a  certain  number  of  facts  and 
processes  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  then,  and  then  only,  is  the  pro- 
fession raised  above  the  plane  of  intellectual  drudgery  and  a  possibility 
disclosed  of  mental  growth  to  the  teacher. — Public  School  Journal  {Cin- 
cinnati), 


Hints  on  History. 

BY   C.    A.    P. 

If  **the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  the  proof  of  the 
History  is  certainly  in  the  recitation.  Therefore,  the  object  of  all  our 
work  in  this  subject  should  be  to  teach  our  pupils  to  give,  in  their  own 
words,  an  intelligent,  connected  account  of  the  event  under  consideration. 
As  the  recitation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  mode  of  study,  the  first 
step  should  be  to  teach  them  how  to  study. 

Each  day,  then,  the  new  lesson  is  studied  with  the  teacher,  she 
choosing  the  most  important  parts  and  dwelling  on  them  till  she  is  sure 
that  the  skeleton  of  the  event  is  clear  to  all.  This  skeleton  may  thus  be 
arrayed  in  all  the  interesting  and  additional  facts  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  various  histories  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as 
the  regular  text-books. 

The  interest  awakened  by  this  work  outside  the  text-book  must  be 
carefully  handled,  for  whether  it  is  a  help  or  a  hindrance  depends  entirely 
on  how  it  is  used.  Its  only  object  is  to  fix  the  leading  points  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  must  always  be  given  with  this  idea  in  mind, 
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else  a  chaos  of  unimportant  detail  will  fill  the  minds  which  we  are  trying 
to  store  with  useful  facts  and  principles. 

This  story  is,  of  course,  topical,  though  rapid  question  work  is  good 
for  a  resume  of  the  lesson.  If  the  children  are  encouraged  to  bring  in 
all  the  histories  they  can  find  at  home,  and  to  search  the  newspapers  for 
appropriate  items,  a  personal,  wide-awake  interest  will  be  aroused  which 
will  go  far  towards  making  this  subject  a  live  issue  and  not  the  **  dry- 
bones"  affair  it  is  sure  to  be  whea  their  researches  are  confined  to  a 
single  text-book. 

Some  one  has  said  that  history  is  the  story  of  great  men's  lives;  so 
biography  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  study  of  the  events  in  the  life 
oi  any  nation.  This  is  a  fascinating  field  for  most  young  people,  as  the 
lives  of  such  men  are  full  of  interesting  and  thrilling  experiences. 

Maps  and  pictures,  both  in  books  and  on  the  black-board,  procure 
another  powerful  ally — the  sense  of  sight — to  fix  the  subject  in  the  minds 
of  all. 

As  for  teaching  dates — the  best  advice  is  perhaps  that  which  a  famous 
writer  gives  to  any  one  who  contemplates  writing  a  novel — **don*t.*' 
However,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  compromise  is  always  better,  so 
a  few,  a  very  few,  dates  are  admissable  and  necessary.  As  to  how 
many — take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1492  through 
the  Revolution — a  dozen  are  ample.  But  they  must  be  well  chosen  and 
intelligently  handled — /.  e.,  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  others — so  that 
a  moment's  thought  will  enable  them  to  calculate  the  date  of  any  event 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  few  dates  that  are 
learned  absolutely  should  be  ground  in  by  daily  drill  till  they  are  as 
familiar  as  the  alphabet. 

As  for  the  recitation,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  all  our 
methods,  it  should  be  a  very  simple  affair.  The  topics  for  the  day  are  on 
the  blackboard.  The  pupil  called  on  stands,  reads  the  topic,  and  then 
talks.  They  should  be  taught  not  to  expect  questions  or  suggestions 
from  the  teacher,  and  if  this  is  persisted  in,  even  the  slowest  will  fall  into 
line  and  make  an  attempt  in  keeping  with  his  ability.  Any  recitation 
which  does  not  include  the  leading  points  in  the  topic  should  be  considered 
a  failure.  All  additional  information  is  encouraged,  and  there  are  usu- 
ally plenty  of  volunteers  to  give  it. 

At  least  one  lesson  a  week  should  be  written,  and  each  abstract 
should  consist  of  as  many  paragraphs  as  there  are  topics. — Popular 
Educator. 


Grammar. 

BY  IDA  A.   AHLBORN,  BAKER  UNIVERSITY. 

Though  the  English  language  is  called  the  "grammarless  tongue," 
there  is  still  more  grammar  left  than  many  people  master.    Do  they 
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know  that  to  master  grammar  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  grammar 
of  one's  own  ?  This  may  seem  a  hard  condition,  but  there  is  no  easier 
one  for  any  subject. 

How  does  the  grammarian  proceed  ?  Let  us  suppose  he  treats  of 
phrases.  He  gives  the  definition  and  classification,  and  then  illustrates 
by  examples.  How  did  he  get  these?  He  went  a- phrase- hunting  in  the 
forest  of  written  language.  He  returns  laden  with  game  from  the  jungles 
of  poetry  and  glades  of  prose.  Is  it  for  us  simply  to  consume  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  chase?  No;  we,  too,  must  go  a-hunting.  The  dwarf — low 
attainments — is  ever  ready  to  make  with  us  the  bargain  that  he  made 
with  the  chamois  hunter — to  leave  a  slaughtered  chamois  at  stated  times 
at  our  door,  on  condition  that  we  quit  the  chase.  Too  many  of  us  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  such  an  unnatural  contract. 

We  profit  by  what  the  grammarian  has  culled  for  us,  but  we  are  not 
exempt  from  the  task  of  culling  for  ourselves.  Here  are,  if  no  other 
books  are  at  hand,  readers  with  choice  selections,  and  we  can  find  our 
own  illustrations.  We  first  define,  and,  if  we  have  understood,  then  we 
can  recognize  the  defined  form  when  we  see  it. 

Profound  knowledge  **cometh  not  with  observation.'*  We  have 
done  well  to  search,  but  there  is  a  mastery  that  comes  only  from  original 
work.  In  conclusion,  the  grammarian  gives  exercises  in  the  composition 
of  phrases.  Sentences  constructed  to  illustrate  points  in  grammar  are 
prone  to  be  forced  and  unmeaning.  Such  finger-exercises  should  be 
used  freely,  yet  judiciously.  We  read  and  write  from  the  standpoint  of 
thought,  not  from  that  of  grammar;  yet,  whoever  uses  written  language 
extensively  must  become  keenly  alive  to  its  grammatical  construction, 
both  in  his  own  and  others'  writings.  There  is  not  an  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage that  he  may  not  dip  up  out  of  his  ink-bottle. 

Like  a  sledless  lad  we  depend  upon  the  charity  of  our  more  well-to- 
do  companions — these  grammarians,  Harvey,  Clark,  Reed.  There  is 
plenty  of  timber  growing  in  the  forest  of  human  speech,  and  the  energy 
that  ^e  now  spend  in  ** hanging  on"  might  hew  us  out  an  independence 
that  '*  neither  borrows  nor  lends." —  Western  School  Journal, 


** Modern"  Education. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article  on  "  Character  and 
Culture  in  the  (last)  April  number  of  The  Teacher  (New  York).  The 
article  is  by  C.  M.  W.,  whom  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  as  the  distin- 
guished exponent  of  one  special  form  of  the  **  Modern  Education." 

His  purpose  in  the  paper  referred  to  is,  evidently,  to  expose  the  errors 
of  certain  "believers  in  mediaevalism  in  education." 
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An  article  by  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  the  February  Educational  Re- 
view, is  quoted  from  as  illustrating  the  "  ingenious'*  arguments  by  which 
said  "believers  in  mediaevalism  in  education  *'  are  "  struggling  desperately 
to  hold  their  ground*'  ;  while  the  remarks  in  this  Journal  on  "The 
Degree  of  A.  B.  at  Harvard/*  are  drawn  upon  to  show  how  the  same 
hopeless  cause  is  defended  by  arguments  "  based  on  misconception.** 

Were  it  not  that  the  bugaboo  known  under  the  name  of  "  mediaeval- 
ism** had  been  conjured  with  so  often  and  for  such  various  purposes, 
including  the  **  proof**  of  the  out-of-dateness  of  Christianity  itself,  we 
might  be  a  little  dismayed.  As  it  is  (and  leaving  Prof.  Patten  to  speak 
for  himself)  this  seems  to  us  to  serve  chiefly  as  an  occasion  for  asking 
what  precisely  ought  one  to  understand  by  the  terms  ''mediaeval^'  and 
**  moder7i  **  as  applied  to  education  f 

We  believe  the  thoughtful  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  there  is  one 
necessary  assumption  underlying  all  theories  of  education — the  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  there  is  ultimately  but  one  type  of  mind  conceivable. 
Within  this  type,  no  doubt,  there  is  wide  range  of  variability  for  the 
individual  mmd.  But  for  the  individual  mind  to  extend  its  own  variation 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  type — that  must  be,  thus  far,  simply  to  go  out 
of  existence  as  mind. 

And  now  let  us  note  that  education  must  present  to  us  one  or  other  of 
two  aspects,  according  as  we  emphasize  the  type  of  mind  in  its  essential 
wholeness,  or  as  we  lay  stress  upon  this  or  that  special  phase  of  mind 
considered  for  the  time  being  as  predominant.  The  type  of  mind  is  in 
its  nature  invariable.  The  special  phases  of  the  individual  mind,  or  even 
of  what  may  be  called  a  race-mind,  may,  and  unquestionably  do,  vary. 
So  that  when  we  are  discussing  any  question  of  education,  it  would  seem 
that  there  ought  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  this  distinction  between  mind 
as  the  one  invariable,  because  universal  and  perfect,  norm  or  t)rpe  of 
mind ;  and  the  unquestionably  variable,  because  imperfect,  mind  of  this 
or  that  individual  man  or  group  of  men  (such  "group**  consisting  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  individuals  who  are  all  found  to  repeat  ih  sub- 
stantially the  same  way  a  given  peculiar  variation  within  the  type). 

Keeping  this  distinction  in  view  education  must,  we  repeat,  present 
two  aspects.  In  one  the  universal  norm  or  type  of  mind  will  be  empha- 
sized as  that  toward  which  the  individual  mind  should  continuously 
approximate ;  since  otherwise,  its  variations  being  from  the  type,  its 
activity  will  be  Abnormal.  And  the  result  of  this  must  unfailingly  be 
reduction  rather  than  expansion  of  the  energies  of  the  individual  mind. 
(It  might  further  be  remarked  that  this  is  precisely  that  in  which  eml 
consists;  for  evil  is  wrong- doing ;  that  is,  first  of  all,  the  wringing  or 
distortion  of  the  individual  mind.  It  is  self-contradiction — the  more  or 
less  frantic  and  always  hopeless  struggle  of  the  poor  little  self  that  is 
against  the  great,  divinely  constituted  self  that  ought  to  be). 
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The  other  aspect  which  education  presents  is  that  of  training  the 
individual  into  utmost  maturity  of  power  and  efficiency  of  activity  in 
such  special  direction  as  conforms  to  his  inherited  capabilities  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  "demands  of  the  time'*  on  the  other.  The  latter  has 
come  in  these  **  modern  '*  times  to  be  specially  and  persistently  designated 
as  a  ** practical*'  education.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  ** modern*' 
education  in  contrast  with  the  "mediaeval/*  which  latter  insists  upon  the 
necessity,  first  of  all,  of  securing  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
mind  to  the  universal  norm  or  type  of  mind. 

Now,  what  we  would  urge  is,  that  these  are  but  complementary  aspects 
of  education  in  its  true  and  truly  practical  sense.  We  believe  in  man  as 
first  ol  all  an  immortal,  divinely  constituted  being.  We  also  believe  that 
the  universal  norm  or  type  of  mind  can  be  realized  in  and  for  the  indivi- 
dual only  through  continuous  activity,  in  full  accordance  with  that  type. 
We  believe,  in  other  words,  that  **  getting  on  in  the  world  **  has  first  of 
all  for  its  essential  and  strictly  legitimate  meaning  precisely  this  :  The 
development  of  sound  personality,  of  which  **  Character  and  Culture** 
are  the  distinguishable,  but  absolutely  inseparable  complementary  factors. 
Nay,  so  clearly  does  this  appear  to  us  to  be  the  one  true,  because  all- 
inclusive,  aim  of  life,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  this  further  claim  : 
That  all  institutions,  including  all  schools,  elementary  and  advanced, 
whether  of  the  liberal  arts,  or  of  law,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  theology,  or 
of  science,  or  of  manual  training,  are  valid  simply  and  solely  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  means  to  the  development  of  sound  personality  into 
realized  form  on  the  part  of  the  individual  human  being.  And  the  more 
consistently  and  efficiently  they  serve  as  such  means  to  the  unfolding  of 
what,  without  any  shadow  of  hyperbole,  may  be  called  divine  indivi- 
duality on  the  part  of  each  and  all  the  members  of  the  community,  by  so 
much  the  more  substantial  becomes  their  claim  to  be  perpetuated  ;  while 
failure  to  serve  such  purposes — still  more,  any  tendency  to  obscure  or 
pervert  such  purpose — must  be  valid  ground  of  discontent  with  them, 
and  even  of  their  final  abolition. 

This,  then,  is  our  point  of  view.  None  could  be  farther  than  we 
ourselves  are  from  any  desire  to  restrict  any  legitimate  form  of  education. 
We  simply  insist  that  there  is  a  logical  order  in  the  unfolding  of  mind 
(always  including  "character**),  and  that  if  this  logical  order  is  to 
become  concrete  in  the  individual  mind,  it  must  be  by  emphasizing  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  education  the  fundamental  qualities  of  mind  as 
mind ;  and  this  in  such  way  and  by  such  means  as  will  bring  him  steadily 
into  ever-clearer  apprehension  of  his  own  nature  in  its  ultimate  signifi- 
cance, into  ever-clearer  apprehension  of  what  constitutes  the  one  true 
aim  of  life. 

The  whole  question  we  are  considering,  in  fact,  is  one  of  ideals.  The 
case  in  court  is  this :  the  ideal  of  the  temporal  self  v,  the  ideal  of  the 
eternal  self     And  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  on  which  side  of  the  case 
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stand  those  who  would  substitute  a  professional  education  for  that  uni- 
versal form  of  education  which  is  with  truest  insight  called  ''liberal.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  occasion 
for  saying  that  no  sane  man  could  for  a  moment  so  much  as  dream  that 
the  studies  which  happen  to  be  included  in  a  '*  professional''  course  have 
for  that  reason  any  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality  on  the 
part  of  those  pursuing  them ;  and  to  pretend  that  any  one  has  contrasted 
men  trained  in  professional  schools  with  those  trained  in  the  *'  college  '^ 
course,  as  if  the  former  were  inferior  and  the  latter  superior,  is  little 
short  of  fantastic — especially  as  a  large  per  cent,  of  men  trained  in  pro- 
fessional schools  are  also  regular  college  graduates,  as  ail  should  be. 
(We  are  far  from  saying  that  this  is  as  yet  practicable.  We  are  here 
pointing  out  what  seems  to  us  the  true  ideal). 

But  what  does  menace  the  growth  of  character,  and  that  seriously  in 
these  times,  is  the  apotheosis  of  material  success  and  the  consequent  ten- 
dency to  narrowing  education,  so  that  it  shall  mean  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
that  expertness  which  leads  to  material  success.  Our  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  what  ought  always  to  be  counted  simply  as  meafis 
io  the  development  of  personality,  are  tending  inevitably  to  the  obscuring 
of  that  lofty  ideal  of  personality,  which  must  be  the  ultimate  guide  of  life, 
if  life  is  to  continue  worth  living.  In  order  to  save  the  individual  from 
becoming  unduly  self-conscious,  he  must  be  aided  in  becoming  duly  con- 
scious of  himself.  That  is,  he  must  in  the  first  place  be  aided  in  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  self  that  he  is  here  and  now, 
and  the  self  which  it  is  the  one  true  aim  of  his  life  to  become  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, he  must  be  helped  to  rightly  estimate  the  means  and  method  by 
which  this  aim  may  be  fulfilled.  In  other  words,  while  at  the  outset  edu- 
cation is  predominantly  theoretical  or  intellectual,  it  proves  to  be  progres- 
sively ethical,  and  in  the  outcome  to  be  distinctly  and  predominantly  reli- 
gious— that  is,  practical  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

Such,  we  insist,  is  the  one  true  purpose  of  education.  Let  each  indi- 
vidual be  trained  finally  in  accordance  with  whatever  there  is  of  rational 
in  his  inherited  capabilities  and  tendencies.  This  is  the  work  of  the  spe- 
cial school.  But  first  of  all  let  him  be  trained  in  accordance  with  that 
ideal,  divine-human  nature  which  is  common  to  all.  First  let  him  become 
a  man.  Afterward  let  him  become  a  specialist.  That  is,  when  he  has 
become  fairly  mature  in  *  *  character  and  culture ' '  let  him  exercise  the  power 
that  is  now  really  his  of  choosing  what  manner  of  man  he  will  be.  In 
which  case  the  whole  course  of  his  after-life  will  be  the  more  likely  to 
prove  a  continuous  process  of  widening  and  deepening  "  character  and 
culture"  on  his  part.  Every  legitimate  occupation  in  life,  when  rightly 
pursued,  is  wholly  ethical,  essentially  ennobling. 

No  doubt  the  transition  is  gradual,  and  is  fairly  completed  at  differ- 
ent ages  with  different  individuals.  But  the  order  of  development^  we 
repeat,  is  invariable. 
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Doubtless  enough  has  been  said  to  put  beyond  question  the  present 
writer's  ignorance  of  detail.  If  not,  he  is  ready  to  confess,  unreservedly, 
that  in  this  respect  at  least  his  ignorance  is  practically  infinite.  But 
nearly  a  half-century  of  observation  brings  him  this  reassuring  sugges- 
tion— that  doubtless  every  other  human  being  might  with  perfect  truth 
make  the  same  confession.  One  thing,  indeed,  the  present  writer  must 
add  here — that  very  early  in  boyhood  he  was  initiated  in  manual  training, 
and  had  a  full  ^vq  years'  course  of  serious,  unequivocal  "shop  work.'* 
He  has  never  regretted  this  factor  of  his  education.  He  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  it.  He  would  gladly  see  it  made  a  factor  of  all  elementary  school 
education.  But  this  only  in  due  subordination.  The  training  of  hands, 
along  with  the  training  of  senses  in  every  way,  the  true  purpose  of  all  this 
in  the  plan  of  education,  is  still  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  And  that  pur- 
pose in  such  connection  is  precisely  and  solely  this:  to  facilitate  and  ren- 
der more  vital  the  process  of  mind-development.  The  danger,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  that  such  "interesting"  work  may  be  allowed  to  supplant 
the  "drier,"  but  far  more  indispensable,  processes  of  mind-formation. 

Let  education  be  widened  to  include  all  legitimate  elements;  let  it  be 
modified  so  that  its  methods  shall  be  unfailingly  rational,  but  let  it  also  be 
so  ordered  as  to  constitute  the  perfect  organic  form  for  the  unfolding  of 
individual  minds  toward  the  ultimate  type  of  mind^  in  its  universal  and 
truly  divine  nature.  Such  we  conceive  to  be  true  education— -not  **  mod- 
ern," not  mediaeval,  but  eternal  in  character. 

We  insist  upon  it,  therefore,  that  the  first  concern  of  education  is, 
that  the  mind  shall  become  truly  integral,  and  that  expertness,  adroitness, 
however  indispensable  in  its  way,  is  still  of  secondary  moment.  And  this, 
so  far  from  being  an  advocacy  of  a  **mere  smattering"  in  point  of  de- 
tails as  an  education,  is  precisely  the  reverse.  We  are  simply  insisting 
upon  the  importance  of  principles  which  give  continuity  and  organic  unity 
to  themes;  insisting  that  "facts"  are  to  be  held  in  subordination  to  these 
principles,  as  illustrating  their  application,  their  concrete  unfolding.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  the  man  who  insists  upon  **  facts"  until  he 
loses  sight  of  principles  who  is  the  "smatterer";  and  this  no  matter  to 
what  mountain  height  he  may  have  heaped  up  his  facts — no  matter,  either, 
whether  the  "facts"  are  obtained  from  observation  of  insects,  or  from 
mere  memorizing  of  Greek  particles  and  roots. —  W,  M,  B,^  in  American 
Jaumal  of  Education. 


Suggestions  to  Teachers. 


The  following  pointed,  practical  suggestions  are  from  a  circular  issued 
by  County  Superintendent  T.  H.  Stone,  of  Iowa,  to  the  teachers  of  his 
county.  Nothing  more  sensible  and  concise  has  come  to  our  table.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers. 
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Be  thorough  in  all  your  teaching;  be  earnest;  be  alive;  be  systematic 
in  your  work.  Do  not  neglect  putting  the  programme  in  the  graded 
record,  and  a  copy  on  the  blackboard,  if  there  is  room. 

Do  not  enter  the  school-room  later  than  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Be  prompt  in  beginning  and  dismissing.  Do  not  run  over  time  with 
any  recitation.  Your  work  will  not  be  efficient  unless  you  have  some 
system  about  it,  and  you  have  no  system  when  you  pay  no  attention  to 
time. 

Introduce  no  text  books  besides  those  adopted  by  the  county  board 
of  education.  Do  not  teach  any  of  the  higher  branches,  if  you  are  teach- 
ing a  country  school,  unless  the  board  of  directors  have  been  ordered  by 
a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  district  to  have  them  taught.     This  is  the  law. 

Be  prompt  in  everything.  Look  carefully  over  each  lesson  before 
attempting  to  hear  the  recitation.  This  is  work  which  you  will  have  to 
do  in  the  evenings  at  home,  in  the  mornings,  at  noon,  and  recess.  You 
will  find  that  there  is  work  for  you  all  the  time  if  you  would  teach  suc- 
cessfully. 

Govern  your  school  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  but  inflict  no 
unusual  punishments.  Do  not  whip  a  child  in  the  open  hand  with  a  ferule, 
for  this  is  barbarous.  Do  not  require  a  boy  to  take  off  his  coat  to  take 
a  whipping.  This  is  a  mistake  which  many  teachers  have  made.  Do 
not  strike  a  pupil  on  the  head  with  a  book.  Do  not  box  a  pupil's  ears. 
This  is  a  cruel  punishment,  as  it  is  likely  to  injure  the  hearing. 

But  require  obedience  in  everything,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  admin - 
^ister  punishment,  let  it  not  be  done  in  anger,  but  in  a  reasonable  and 
usual  manner.  The  law  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  director  to  help  you 
govern  your  school  if  it  becomes  necessary;  but  you  should  govern  it 
alone  if  possible,  that  you  may  have  the  confidence  of  your  pupils. 

Try  always  to  have  a  pleasant  expression  on  the  face  while  in  the 
school-room,  no  matter  how  things  may  go  wrong  at  home. 

Keep  your  record  of  attendance  on  paper  and  transfer  it  to  the  regis- 
ter once  a  week. 

The  superintendent  will  want  to  see  your  register  and  graded  record. 

If  there  are  any  charts  and  maps  belonging  to  the  school,  use  them. 
That  is  what  they  are  for.     They  should  not  hang  upon  the  wall  unused. 

Be  polite  to  all,  set  a  good  example  in  everything.  Do  not  quarrel 
with  your  pupils.  Do  not  call  them  names.  Do  not  ridicule  them.  Do 
not  threaten  them.  Do  not  anticipate  an  offence  from  them  or  any  one 
of  them. 

Be  sure  you  read  the  preface  of  every  book  you  teach.  You  should 
know  the  author's  intentions  in  preparing  a  text  book,  and  it  will  enable 
you  to  teach  the  subject  with  more  light.  Study  methods  of  teaching. 
Read  at  least  two  professional  books  each  year. 
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Read  each  issue  of  your  educational  journal.  If  you  do  not  take  a 
journal,  you  should. 

Attend  the  normal  institute,  and,  as  a  teacher,  manifest  your  inten- 
tion to  4ceep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Have  some  kind  of  interesting  opening  exercise  each  morning,  and 
in  this  way  endeavor  to  break  up  tardiness. 

If  there  is  no  dictionary  in  the  school,  ask  the  director  to  get  a  Web- 
ster's Academic  Dictionary. 

Keep  your  desk  well  clear  of  dust.  A  desk  entirely  free  from  dust 
is  indicative  of  an  enterprising  teacher.  Keep  the  floor  clean  if  possible, 
and  do  not  let  the  dirt  accumulate  in  any  corner  of  the  room.  Teach 
your  pupils  to  keep  clean  hands  and  faces. 

The  superintendent  will  visit  you  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  not  f6r  the 
purpose  of  censuring  you.  His  object  will  be  to  assist  you  in  your  work 
and  to  correct  every  mistake.  He  will  observe  your  methods  of  teaching 
and  manner  of  governing,  and  how  you  are  endeavoring  to  follow  these 
instructions.  Your  grade  of  certificate  and  your  standing  as  a  teacher 
will  depend  much  upon  these  things. 

If  he  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  class  to  give  a  model  recitation,  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  so.  If  he  should  do  so,  pay  attention  to  his 
method  of  conducting  the  recitation,  but  do  not  in  any  case  begin 
answering  questions  and  solving  problems  for  pupils. 

Take  an  interest  in  your  work,  but  do  not  become  so  absorbed  in  it 
at  any  time  as  to  neglect  to  preserve  order  and  discipline.  Pupils  have 
greatest  respect  for  teachers  whom  they  must  obey. 

Do  not  think  you  can  teach  successfully  and  run  to  parlies  two  or 
three  nights  each  week.  Just  as  sure  as  you  do  this  you  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood,  and  you  will  rapidly  lower  yourself 
in  the  estimation  of  all. 

Preserve  good  order  in  your  school.  Permit  whispering  only  when 
necessary;  but  do  not  encourage  pupils  to  tell  falsehoods  by  asking  them 
at  certain  intervals  if  they  have  whispered.  Correct  pupils  for  these 
offences  only  as  you  discover  them. 

Just  before  you  call  school  have  all  your  thirsty  pupils  get  a  drink  of 
water,  and  then  do  not  have  it  passed  in  school  hours. 

When  you  begin  conducting  a  recitation  do  not  let  pupils  interrupt 
you.  It  it  a  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  try  to  conduct  a  recitation  and 
answer  questions  for  the  rest  of  the  school  at  the  same  time. 

Answer  all  necessary  questions  before  the  recitation  begins,  and 
then  have  it  understood  that  you  are  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Be  prompt  in  making  all  reports  which  the  superintendent  may 
require  of  you. 

Your  promptness  will  have  much  to  do  with  your  standing  as  a 
teacher. 
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It  would  be  well  to  teach  politeness  in  school  by  having  your  pupils 

address  you  as  Mr. or  Miss ,  instead  of  calling  you  teacher.     It 

would  be  just  as  nearly  proper  to  address  other  workers  by  their  calling. 

Look  after  the  condition  of  the  school  furniture  and  outhouses. 
These  are  often  much  abused  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the  teacher. 

Exercise  control  over  your  pupils  at  noon  and  recess.  Do  not  per- 
mit loud  and  boisterous  talk  in  the  room,  or  romping  and  running  over 
the  floor  and  desks. 

Read  this  circular  frequently  if  you  are  not  sure  you  remember  its 
contents,  and  in  all  cases  carry  out  these  instructions  and  suggestions. — 
Central  School  Journal, 


Co-operation  of  Teachers  and  Parents. 

Few  interests  are  more  important  than  those  that  pertain  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  The  establishment  of  free  schools  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
was  undoubtedly  a  step  looking  to  the  permanency  of  republican 
government,  and  the  best  interests  of  man  as  an  individual. 

Primarily  the  parent  is  the  natural  custodian  of  the  child  and  is.  of 
course,  most  interested  in  its  growth  and  education ;  and  had  he  the  time 
and  competency,  would,  from  the  natural  affection  he  bears  his  offspring, 
be  the  proper  person  to  conduct  the  child's  education  and  guard  his  con- 
duct over  that  critical  period  from  youth  to  maturity.  But  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  is  impossible.  The  support  of  the  family,  business  cares, 
poverty,  incompetency,  any  one  or  all  of  these  things  combined,  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  parent's  giving  the  proper  attention  to  the  mental  culture  of 
his  child.  Hence  to  supply  the  need,  so  that  all  children  may  have  the 
advantages  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  the  State 
has  wisely  provided  schools  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  under  the 
direction  of  those  competent  to  guide  and  develop  their  latent  powers 
and  possibilities. 

This  giving  up  of  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  parent  for  the  purpose 
of  education  in  no  way  lessens  the  parental  authority,  nor  does  it  in  any 
sense  relieve  him  from  responsibility  as  to  the  government  and  moral 
training  of  those  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  until  they  have  reached 
the  years  of  maturity. 

As  the  parent  is  first  interested  in  the  child  by  the  ties  of  natural 
affection  it  would  seem  that  the  proper  inquiry  should  be,  **How  can  we 
secure  a  deeper  interest  in  our  children  on  the  part  of  teachers." 

The  weight  of  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  should  rest  with  the 
parent.  It  should  be  his  first  duty  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the 
teacher  of  his  child. 
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In  so  doing  there  would  spring  up  an  intimacy  and  friendship  be- 
tween teacher  and  parent,  that  the  child  would  soon  come  to  recognize  as 
a  strong  power  for  his  special  benefit.  It  is  unfortunate  for  our  schools, 
unfortunate  for  the  children,  that  in  so  many  instances  teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  work  of  education.  It 
should  be  voluntary,  cordial  and  sympathetic;  full  of  encouragement  and 
support.  And  I  am  pleased  to  say  in  many  cases  this  state  of  affairs 
exists,  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  patrons  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  teacher  must  bear  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  child's 
education  and  training;  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plementing the  teacher's  work  and  making  it  more  effective. 

How  to  secure  the  co  operation  of  this  class  of  parents,  then,  must 
become  a  subject  for  the  teacher's  consideration. 

The  kind  of  co-operation  desirable  should  be  such  as  would  result  in 
the  highest  degree  of  mutual  interest  in  the  education  of  the  child  and 
the  formation  of  its  character. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  even  desirable  that  the  parent  should 
spend  much  time  in  the  school-room.  His  business  will  take  most  of  his 
time  and  most  of  his  thought.  His  relation  to  the  school  and  to  the 
teacher  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  owner  to  the  architect  and  builder 
of  his  house.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  plans  and  proper  execution 
of  the  work,  but  gives  no  attention  to  the  details,  or  successive  steps  by 
which  results  are  reached.  The  finished  structure  as  a  whole  will  form 
the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  architect's  ability.  The  owner  would  un- 
doubtedly take  enough  interest  to  see  that  there  was  no  waste  of  material; 
to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  not  paying  too  much  for  what  he  is  to 
receive  in  return. 

Should  we  not  expect  as  much  from  the  parent  in  reference  to  the 
child's  education  and  character? 

To  secure  the  needed  co-operation  I  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

When  the  strange  teacher  takes  charge  of  the  new  school  let  it  be 
her  first  effort  to  impress  her  pupils  favorably.  Children  are  not  slow  to 
recognize  strength  of  character,  aptness  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

She  should  first  remove  all  barriers  by  taking  a  friendly  interest  in 
every  pupil,  finding  out  all  she  can  about  their  dispositions,  temperaments, 
opportunities  and  surroundings. 

The  power  to  sympathize  with  children,  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
little  affairs,  is  one  of  the  b)est  means  of  securing  their  confidence  and 
good  will. 

The  teacher  who  has  made  a  good  impression  the  first  day  and  fol- 
lows up  this  advantage  by  skilful  management  and  careful  preparation 
for  each  day's  work,  has  laid  the  surest  foundation  for  securing  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  his  patrons. 
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If  in  answer  to  his  father's  question,  **How  do  you  like  your 
teacher?'*  Johnny  says:  *'0  she's  a  daisy";  she  licked  George  Jones 
and  pulled  Bob  Finley's  esur  most  off,  and  whacked  Dick  Thompson  over 
the  knuckles  with  a  ruler  for  laughing  out  loud  in  school.  The  bojrs  are 
going  to  make  it  hot  for  her  to-morrow.'*  If  this  be  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  first  reaches  the  parent's  ear  the  probability  is  that  his 
opinion  of  the  new  teacher  will  be  such  as  not  to  warrant  much  sympathy 
or  help  from  him. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  goes  home  that  **  She's  a  nice  teacher" ; 
*'She  told  us  so  many  good  things;"  "  She  showed  me  how  to  do  my 
arithmetic;"  and  "  O  how  nicely  she  writes  on  the  black-board  ; "  and  "I 
got  acquainted  with  her,  and  she  knows  my  name,"  and  *'I  don't  want 
to  miss  a  day,"  such  a  teacher  has  made  an  entrance  into  that  home 
already,  and  may  rest  assured  that  she  will  receive  hearty  support. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ts  important  what  kind  of  an  impression 
is  made  upon  parents  by  the  reports  carried  home  by  the  children. 

Where  parents  do  not  make  the  school  a  visit  the  teacher  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  calling  at  the  homes  of  her  pupils  and  in 
pleasant  and  cordial  conversation  solicit  an  interest  in  the  school  and 
extend  an  invitation  to  visit. 

Little  attentions  and  kindnesses  to  the  children  cost  nothing  and  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  more  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  If 
John  has  any  good  qualities — and  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  course — do  not 
fail  to  speak  of  them.  By  degrees  you  can  bring  up  his  bad  habits  and 
solicit  help  in  the  correction  of  his  faults.  In  addition  to  making  a  favor- 
able impression  by  interesting  the  pupils  in  school-work,  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  parents,  and  soliciting  their  aid  and  interest  in  the  work 
of  their  children,  special  days  may  be  set  apart  for  displaying  school- 
work  and  articles  made  by  pupils  at  their  homes.  Invitations  sent  out  will 
attract  many  parents  who  would  not  be  likely  to  call  on  an  ordinary  occasion. 
So  rhetorical  days,  and  authors'  days  may  be  used  to  attract  parents  to 
the  school-room.  On  such  occasions  the  teacher  should  be  most  natural 
and  cordial  and  show  herself  friendly  and  sociable,  so  that  her  visitors 
may  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their  children's 
teacher. 

Then  there  are  other  opportunities  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
whereby  the  teacher  may  work  her  way  to  the  confidence  of  her  patrons. 
The  church  and  Sunday-school  should  have  her  sympathy  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  her  active  support. 

Here  she  will  meet  many  of  her  pupils  and  patrons,  and  from  her 
earnest  interest  in  the  higher  life,  increasing  confidence  in  the  ability  to 
guide  the  youthful  minds  and  hearts  over  the  rugged  road  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  will  surely  follow. 

The  social  circle  is  another  avenue  through  which  the  teacher  may 
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secure  co-operation.  Yet  after  all  these  means  iiave  been  made  use  of 
the  co-operation  most  needed  will  depend  largely  upon  the  teacher's  per- 
sonal influence. 

Genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  seldom  fails  to  attract 
attention  and  win  the  willing  support  of  parents. 

The  benefit  of  this  co-operative  work  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  child's  education.  The  parent  can  do  much  to  see 
that  the  attendance  is  regular;  to  see  that  the  children  are  taking  some 
some  interest  in  their  books  at  home;  that  their  evenings  are  not  spent 
in  rounding  the  streets,  etc.  The  home  side  of  the  school  ought  to  have 
some  consideration.  Parents  ought  to  take  enough  interest  in  education 
to  be  willing  to  supplement  the  teacher's  efforts  in  securing  the  best 
results  to  the  children.  There  are  many  cases,  however,  where  parents 
are  only  too  willing  to  aid  the  teacher  but,  alas !  they  have  no  parental 
authority;  their  efforts  to  prevent  truancy,  to  require  obedience  and  care- 
ful attention  to  school  regulations,  are  as  futile  as  the  winds.  In  such  cases 
the  teacher  stands  practically  alone.  I  don't  know  any  better  test  of  a 
teacher's  lone  worth  than  her  power  to  make  her  school  so  attractive,  the 
work  so  interesting,  as  to  take  hold  of  such  children  and  make  out  of 
them  quietj  careful,  obedient  and  respectful  members  of  the  home  circle. 
The  school  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  many  homes.  The  feeling  remark  of 
the  teacher  as  to  how  a  little  boy  should  treat  father  and  mother,  be  kind 
to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  help  about  the  home  work,  has  doubtless  en- 
tered the  heart  of  many  a  child  and  set  in  motion  a  current  of  reflections 
that  has  led  to  voluntary  obedience. 

The  school-room  ought  to  be  a  place  of  sunshine  and  happiness. 
It  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible;  and  from  the  daily  efforts  of 
the  true  teacher  many  results  will  follow  that  may  be  carried  by  the  pupils 
into  their  homes  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  over-worked  parents.  Let 
the  teacher  work  on.  Work  with  the  children.  Work  with  the  parents. 
Visit  the  homes  when  time  permits. 

Show  herself  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  success  of 
those  whose  characters  are  under  her  care.  Her  motives  may  not  be 
understood  at  all  times,  but  God,  who  is  a  discerner  of  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  shall  reward  her  efforts.  —  Central  School  Journal. 


The  Moral  Value  of  Fairy  Tales. 
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Although  the  language  value  of  the  story  about  **The  Discontented 
Pine  Tree"  is  great,  it  is  nevertheless  not  chiefly  on  that  account  that  it 
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should  be  taught.  TheVe  are  other  and  weightier  reasons  for  its  intro- 
duction into  the  school. 

It  should  be  taught  first  of  all  on  account  of  the  effect  it  may  have 
upon  character  by  means  of  the  important  moral  thought  which  it  con- 
tains. Superficially  viewed,  this  is  nothing  but  a  simple  and  pretty  tale 
about  a  little  tree,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  six-year-old  child  may 
see  nothing  beyond  that.  But  some  reflection  reveals  a  v^ry  important 
underlying  truth,  namely,  that  **  We  should  not  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
God  gives  us.''  Undoubtedly  this  thought  is  what  gives  the  story  its 
highest  value;  is  what  has  caused  it  to  become  ** classical." 

It  isn't  simply  by  accident  that  certain  pieces  of  literature  have  been 
preserved  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  for  centu- 
ries, while  others  by  thousands,  yes  millions,  have  been  cast  aside  and 
forgotten.  Only  that  portion  of  literature  has  been  sifted  out  and  kept 
before  the  people  which  possesses  a  genuine,  universal,  and  permanent 
value.  Having  such  worth  it  comes  to  be  called  "classical."  Fairy 
tales  have  received  this  epithet  because  they  convey  great  truths  to  us 
in  a  very  simple  and  attractive  manner.  In  this  respect  they  do  not  differ 
at  all  from  other  classical  literature.  Great  novelists  and  dramatists  do 
not  write  simply  to  entertain  their  readers,  but  to  teach  and  infltieyue 
them  by  means  of  great  basal  thoughts.  '  They  might  have  expressed 
these  thoughts  through  sermons  or  homilies,  but  their  purpose  would 
have  been  defeated  in  the  main  because  few  people  would  ever  thus  have 
been  reached:  Their  greatness  has  consisted  in  their  extraordinary 
ability  to  weave  a  very  entertaining  narrative  about  the  great  truth  in 
mind,  in  this  way  popularizing  it  and  causing  vast  multitudes  to  be  ma- 
terially influenced  thereby.  Just  as  our  great  novels  and  dramas  affect 
the  characters  of  adults  by  means  of  the  underlying  lessons  they  teach,  so 
i  Tiaginative  literature,  or  fairy  tales,  may  greatly  influence  the  character 
of  children  through  the  underlying  moral  thoughts  they  contain.  It  is 
first  of  all  on  account  of  this  moral  value  that  fairy  tales  should  be  taught. 

That  being  the  case,  the  mission  of  the  teacher  is  to  present  these 
stories  in  such  a  way  that  the  underlying  thoughts  will  become  very 
clear  and  interesting  to  the  children,  for  then  they  will  often  return  to 
them  in  thought,  ponder  over  them,  and  perhaps  be  inclined  to  apply 
them  to  themselves.  The  fact  that  fairy  stories  are  so  simple  and  imag- 
inative is  very  favorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result.  No- 
thing is  presented  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  imagination  so  freely  is  a  positive  delight  to  children. 

But,  while  the  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  teaching  a  good  trnth 
through  a  fairy  tale,  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  tale  and  leave  out  this  truth. 
Some  study  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  underlying  thought  in  one  of 
Dicken's  novels,  Shakespeare's  dramas,  or  in  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress"; likewise  some  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  required  for 
his  comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  the  basal  thought  in  a  fairy  story. 
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The  simple  narrative  about  the  pine  tree  is  likely  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child  almost  solely  at  first.  The  garb  in  which  the  underlying 
truth  is  clothed  is  itself  so  beautiful  that  he  enjoys  beholding  it  alone  for 
a  while  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  see  nothing  but  this  garb,  unless 
the  teacher  leads  him  to  look  closer  and  deeper.  We  see  herein,  how- 
ever, not  a  defect  but  an  excellence  of  the  fairy  tale ;  in  this  respect  it  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  the  common  moral  stories  which  are  so  often  taught 
as  literature  in  our  schools,  or  read  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises. 
These  latter  make  the  moral  ioo  visible ;  they  present  it  so  plainly  that 
they  cease  soon  to  be  stories,  and  become  mere  moral  lectures.  They  are 
then  worthless.  In  fairy  tales,  while  the  moral  does  not  lie  immediately 
on  the  surface,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  be  perceived  by  slight  mental  ex- 
ertion. Here  is  another  reason  why  the  term  "classical'*  has  been  ap- 
plied to  "them.  We  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that,  in  the  case  of 
each  tale  containing  a  moral,  the  attention  of  the  children  should  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral ;  otherwise,  it  might  be 
entirely  overlooked.  It  remains  to  consider  just  when  and  Aow  this  step 
shall  be  taken.  Shall  the  teacher  attempt  to  bring  out  the  moral  truth 
during  the  teaching  of  the  story  ?  Or  shall  she  postpone  all  considera- 
tion of  it  till  the  entire  story  is  learned  and  can  be  fairly  well  related  by 
the  pupils  ?  This  is  a  very  important  and  somewhat  disputed  question 
in  method.  Some  persons  prefer  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  moral 
truth  each  time  the  littie  tree  is  made  unhappy  after  having  had  its  wish 
fulfilled.  For  instance,  they  would  take  time  for  moral  reflection  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  stanzas.  Others,  however,  probably 
the  majority,  oppose  such  a  procedure  decidedly  for  the  following  reasons: 

As  the  narrative  proceeds  the  children's  minds  are  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  events  related.  They  enjoy  the  delight  and  suffer  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  tree.  They  are  not  looking  for  hidden  truths  now. 
Owing  to  their  active  imaginations  the  tree  has  become  a  person  and  they 
are  interested  in  her  fate ;  they  are  anxious  to  press  on  and  learn  the  final 
result.  It  would  be  unpedagogical  to  insist  at  all  on  moral  judgments  at 
this  point.  But  when  the  tale  is  finished  the  situated  is  altered.  The 
child  is  no  longer  expectant ;  he  has  learned  the  outcome,  and  is  satisfied. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  now  clear  to  him,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  think  about  them,  to  dwell  upon  them  a  while.  He  is  now  in  a  suita* 
ble  attitude  for  reflection.  This  is  the  time,  then,  to  press  home  the  im- 
portant moral  truths,  and  it  might  be  done  by  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Why  was  the  tree  anxious  to  have  other  leaves  ?  What  kinds  did 
she  receive  ?  Did  the  golden  leaves  make  her  happy  ?  Did  the  glass 
leaves  bring  happiness  ?  How  about  the  beautiful  green  leaves  ?  Was 
she  satisfied  at  any  time  after  receiving  new  leaves  ?  Why  did  she  at 
last  wish  for  her  needles  again  ?     Were  they  not  the  very  leaves  she  had 
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been  despising  so  much?  How  did  she  feel  when  she  received  her 
needles  once  more?  Had  she,  then,  gained  anything  by  all  her  wishing? 
**No,  she  could  better  have  been  satisfied  with  what  she  had  at  first.** 
Or,  as  a  little  boy  said  a  short  time  ago,  *'  God  meant  that  she  should 
have  those  needles  for  leaves,  and  she  ought  to  have  felt  satisfied  with 
them/*  Thus,  during  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  one  recitation  the 
attention  of  the  children  is  directed  entirely  to  the  underlying  moral 
thought.  If  the  story  has  been  fairly  well  taught  it  has  aroused  a  lively 
interest,  and  now  this  interest  causes  also  this  moral  truth  to  be  inter- 
esting and  therefore  influential  upon  character. 

One  more  step  remains  to  be  taken  before  such  teaching  can  be 
effective  in  the  highest  degree.  Namely,  the  teacher  mtist  look  out  for  the 
application  of  this  truth  to  the  daily  lives  of  her  pupils.  Unless  she  does 
this  her  method  of  instruction  is  defective,  just  as  one*s  method  ofleaching 
arithmetic  or  grammar  would  be  defective  if  he  gave  to  his  pupils  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  rules  contained  in  these  studies  but  failed  to  apply 
them.  The  only  difference  is  that,  as  the  former  kind  of  teaching  is 
related  more  closely  to  character  building  than  the  latter,  any  mistake 
in  method  is  more  to  be  deplored  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second. 

Continuing,  then,  with  the  thought  just  reached,  i.  e.,  "We  should 
be  satisfied  with  what  God  gives  us/*  the  teacher  might  add :  Are  you 
boys  and  girls,  any  of  you,  ever  like  this  little  tree  ?  How  ?  Do  you 
sometimes  frown  and  complain  of  what  you  have  to  wear  ?  Or  of  what 
you  have  to  eat  ?  Or  of  the  work  you  must  do?  Do  you  think  it  is 
right  to  do  so  ?  Any  primary  teacher  knows  that  children  are  watchful 
and  envious  of  one  another,  and  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  her  pupils  will  tell  her  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty what  application  should  be  made  of  this  general  truth.  If  she 
make  the  application  somewhat  in  this  way  and  is  careful,  from  week  to 
week,  to  refer  to  the  Discontented  Pine  1  ree  when  she  finds  a  child,  who, 
on  account  of  his  discontent,  really  reminds  her  of  it,  she  will  accustom 
the  children  to  refer  frequently  of  their  own  accord  to  the  tree,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  continual  application  of  the  truth  involved  in  the  story. 

Any  instruction  in  wMch  moral  truths  are  so  prominent,  must,  of 
course,  be  imparted  very  delicately ;  nice  judgment  is  required  to  make 
it  effective;  but,  while  it  is  difficult,  it  is  the  most  important  kind  of 
teaching  done,  and  should,  therefore,  ht  neither  slighted  nor  omitted. 

There  is  some  danger,  however,  that  those  who  become  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  importance  may  attempt  too  much  of  it;  f.  e.,  they  may  be 
inclined  to  draw  too  many  lessons  from  a  single  story,  or  teach  only 
stories  containing  such  lessons,  till  moralizing  becomes  merely  an  intel- 
lectual exercise  on  the  part  of  the  children.  In  order  to  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  only  one  (the  leading  one) 
moral  truth  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  to  teach  some  stories  which  do  not  seem 
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to  contain  any  moral  at  all.  In  this  way  the  pupil  will  never  suffer  from 
a  surfeit  of  moral  truths.  It  was  on  account  of  this  danger  that  several 
of  the  stones  included  in  the  list  of  fairy  tales  suitable  to  be  taught  (Pub- 
lished in  the  June  number  of  TAe  Journal)  contain  no  apparent  moral. 
The  important  underlying  truths  that  are  taught  will  thus  be  all  the  more 
striking.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  constantly  that  not  so  much  is 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  truths  taught  as  upon  the,  effectiveness 
with  which  a  few  are  taught.  A  good  year's  work  has  been  done  if 
eight  or  ten  such  truths  have  been  taught  in  an  effective  manner. — The 
Public  School  Jour^iaL 


How  to  Make  School  a  Happy  Place. 

BY  W.  L.  JAQITH. 

A  leaf  of  a  child's  history  furnishes  me  with  a  vivid  and  painful 
memory.  I  remember  once  offering  vain  attempts  at  consolation  to  a  boy 
who  wept  bitter  tears  as  he  started  for  school  on  the  September  morning 
which  ended  his  first  long  vacation.  His  grief  was  very  real.  That  he 
should  be  compelled  to  return  to  school  was  a  dark  tragedy  for  him. 
While  making  due  allowance  for  a  sensitive  child's  reluctance  to  leave  a 
safe  and  happy  home  for  the  ordeals  that  await  him  in  the  schoolroom, 
it  seemed  to  me  then,  and  always  has  so  seemed,  that  all  was  not  right 
in  the  school-room  that  had  awakened  this  state  of  feeling.  For  a  child 
to  reach  such  a  point  of  view  thus  early  in  his  progress  through  a  journey 
of  school-rooms,  is,  without  question,  unfortunate. 

It  is  the  permanence  of  early  impressions  that  makes  the  work  of 
the  primary  teacher  especially  responsible — sacred,  I  had  almost  said; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  strong  a  word.  The  perception  of  this  fact  has 
so  filled  the  thought  of  educators,  that  improvement  in  this  grade  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  wonderful,  simply  justifying  the  remark  some- 
times heard,  that  the  best  teaching  to-day  is  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
enthusiastic  teacher,  however,  so  far  from  finding  this  fact  a  release  from 
further  attempts  at  improvement,  will  feel  it  an  additional  incentive  to  be 

"  Without  halting,  without  rest, 
Lifting  better  up  to  best." 

A  great  writer  on  ethics  tells  us  that  happiness  distinctly  elevates  the 
mental  and  physical  tone;  that  pain  of  any  sort  has  a  depressing  effect, 
and  lowers  the  vitality.  Let  us  take  this  great  scientific  truth,  and  see 
what   it  means,  read  in  the  light  that  streams  through   school-room 
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windows.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  no  word  or  smile  of  yours 
that  carries  to  one  little  heart  the  gracious  message  of  your  sympathy, 
no  brightness  that  you  can  show  from  pictured  walls  or  blossoming 
windows,  is  lost. 

Everything  that  makes  one  child  the  happier  is  worth  while.  Very 
quiet  rooms,  full  of  very  patient  children,  may  be  seen  where  no  happiness 
is;  but  there  never  yet  was  good,  enthusiastic  work  in  the  school-room 
without  brightness. 

The  beautiful  school-room  must  surely  contain  children  who  have 
learned  the  habit  of  personal  neatness.  If  necessary,  the  teacher  must 
help  here.  In  one  of  the  most  admirable  school-rooms  I  ever  saw  the 
teacher  had  a  habit  which  worked  wonders.  Immediately  after  devotional 
exercises  were  over  she  passed  down  the  isle  and  looked  at  hands  laid 
down  for  inspection.  It  was  a  room  full  of  poor  boys,  of  a  range  of 
nationalities,  but  a  lady  need  not  have  blushed  for  such  hands  as  they 
showed. 

A  boy  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  gentlemanly  manners  when  he 
has  learned  to  be  conscientious  in  the  matter  of  hands,  hair  and  boots. 
It  is  but  a  step  farther  to  teach  orderly  surroundings.  Neat  desks  and  floors 
are  surely  indispensible  in  the  beautiful  school-room.  Both  for  beauty's 
sake  and  for  honesty's  sake,  the  children  must  learn  to  respect  public 
property;  to  keep  pencils  and  knives  from  desks  and  doors,  and  never  to 
mark  books  that  they  do  not  own.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  adults 
need  this  last  lesson. 

Neatness  in  the  school-room  and  its  inmates  we  must  have;  so  much 
is  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  matter  of  decoration  rests  with  the  teachers, 
many  of  whom  need  no  hint  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Yet 
many  a  school-room  might  be  made  a  more  attractive  place  with  very 
slight  effort.  True,  salaries  are  not  elastic,  and  they  have  to  meet  many 
inexorable  demands.  But  heliotypes  in  wood  frames  are  not  expensive, 
and  when  we  think  of  it  why  should  not  some  of  our  favorite  pictures 
hang  where  so  many  of  our  working  hours  are  passed,  even  if  the  living 
room  is  a  little  barer  in  consequence? 

Perhaps  if  we  succeeded  in  bringing  refining  influences  more  directly 
to  bear  upon  our  tasks,  they  would  seem  less  like  drudgery.  Not  to  build 
a  rich  outer  temple  of  enjoyment,  for  which  we  eagerly  leave  our  work, 
but  to  transform  the  work-room  itself  into  such  a  temple,  is  the  true 
philosophy. 

All  these  adornments,  and  many  more,  are  good;  but  better,  a  hun- 
dred times,  is  the  living  beauty  that  reigns  in  some  happy  school-rooms; 
the  fadeless  beauty  of  a  loving  heart.  Happy  is  the  child  who  need 
dread  no  rude  repulse,  whose  delicate  instincts  of  affection  are  withered 
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by  no  harsh  sternness,  no  cruel  sarcasm;  who  can  feel  even  in  the  hour  of 
punishment  that  it  is  right,  "because  the  teacher  does  it'*;  who  sees  in 
that  teacher  no  enemy,  but  a  faithful  friend;  and  carries  through  the  long 
years  loving  memories  and  undiminished  loyalty. 

Let  us  often  remind  ourselves  what  a  blessed  privilege  is  that  of  giv- 
ing happiness.  Let  us  take  home  to  ourselves  those  beautiful  words  of 
Ruskin,  *'Bp  sure  that  the  room  is  a  pleasanter  place  for  your  being  in 
it/' — American   Teacher, 


Objections  to  College  Training  for  Girls. 

BY   EMILY  F.    WHEELER. 

The  world  seems  of  late  touched  with  the  mania  of  gathering  infor- 
mation by  means  of  questions  on  all  manner  of  topics  addressed  to  all 
manner  of  people.  As  a  way  of  reaching  average  opinion  the  postal-ex- 
amination system  has  merits,  though  so  many  addressed  have  ho 
opinions,  or  no  time  to  write  them,  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  minority 
report  which  is  thus  made  up. 

But  a  recent  trial  of  it  has  proved  interesting  as  showing  the  average 
objections  to  college  training  for  girls.  To  the  sweet  girl  graduate  of 
high,  normal  and  private  schools  in  a  large  eastern  city  four  questions 
were  addressed.  They  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  college,  if 
they  meant  to  go,  and  if  not,  why  not;  and  finally  what  objections  they 
had  heard  urged  against  such  training?  Seventy-seven  answered,  and  of 
these  sixteen  had  no  desire  to  go,  sixteen  meant  to  go,  and  the  rest 
would  like  to,  but  could  not — chiefly  for  lack  of  money.  A  few  were  un- 
willing to  postpone  so  long  their  entrance  into  society;  and  one,  a  normal 
graduate,  was  of  opinion  that  though  she  might  know  more  after  four 
years  at  college,  she  would  not  be  better  fitted  to  teach. 

But  it  is  the  answers  to  the  last  question  which  are  most  instructive, 
as  showing  the  prejudices  still  ruling  the  average  mind.  The  chief  objec- 
tions urged  are:  *  *  College  training  is  unnecessary;  women  need  to  learn  only 
household  duties.  They  soon  forget  all  they  learn,  have  no  use  for  it  in 
after  life,  do  not  remain  single  long  enough  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  useful 
only  to  those  who  have  to  support  themselves  or  who  enter  a  profession. 
It  makes  women  masculine,  causes  loss  of  pretty  lady-like  ways;  makes 
them  strong-minded,  vain,  independent,  disagreeable,  dissatisfied  with 
home  life,  injures  the  health,  unfits  them  to  be  economical  wives,  destroys 
the  maternal  instinct,  and  hinders  them  from  marrying." 

Now  it  may  be  useful  to  note  how  entirely  the  social  fallacy  underlies 
most  of  these  objections.     Substitute  **  men  "  for  **  women  "  in  them  and 
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more  than  half  of  them  become  absurd.  But  is  education  one  thing  for 
men  and  another  for  women?  Precisely,  answers  society.  A  man's 
education  is  for  his  individual  profit  in  knowledge  and  character,  society 
gaining  in  turn  from  his  gains.  A  woman's  training  is  for  the  good  of 
the  home;  she  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  her  special  mission  as 
mother  and  home-maker.  In  that  case,  our  homes  are  still,  in  the  main, 
"dolls*  houses.*'  There  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  people  who  think  all 
college  training  a  mistake;  who  oppose  it  equally  for  boys  and  girls, 
urging,  with  slight  variations,  these  same  objections.  This  is  at  least 
consistency  if  it  is  not  good  sense.  But  the  people  who  believe  in  it  for 
the  average  boy,  should  show  cause  why  the  average  girl  may  not  equally 
profit  by  it;  why  only  the  exceptional  girl  who  means  to  teach  or  take 
a  profession  should  be  given  it.  The  question,  indeed,  resolves  itself 
into  this:  Has  a  woman  a  right  to  life  on  her  own  account?  If  so, 
then  the  good  of  society  will  give  to  her,  as  to  her  brother,  the  broadest 
development,  and  trust  to  profit  indirectly  by  her  culture  as  it  does  by  his; 
no  more  no  less. 

A  late  writer  in  a  magazine,  like  these  objectors,  lays  the  blame  of 
declining  marriage  on  college  training  and  the** selfish  ambitions'*  it 
fosters.  And,  always  with  the  good  of  society  in  view,  he  reccommends, 
as  a  cure,  earlier  marriages.  Let  the  girl  be  trained  in  household  arts  so 
that  the  vouth  can  afford  to  marry,  and  then  let  her  be  given  home  and 
children  to  absorb  her  energies,  and  the  **  selfish  ambitions,"  which  it  is  so 
wrong  for  her  to  cherish,  will  wither.  But  it  is  precisely  the  best  mothers 
of  to  day,  the  most  intelligent  and  conscientious,  who  mourn  over  their 
intellectual  deficiencies,  their  imperfect,  old-time  training,  because  they 
feel  these  deficiencies  with  their  children.  They  form  classes  and  literary 
clubs,  because — '*I  want  to  know  something  for  my  boy's  sake— my 
girl's."  If  the  younger  women  want  knowledge  for  their  own  sakes,  it 
is,  perhaps,  because  this  reason  has  not  yet  come  into  their  lives. 

Let  us  be  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  college  training  is  only  for  teachers. 
The  boy  goes,  not  because  he  is  to  be  teacher  or  lawyer,  but  because  it  is 
the  best  education  of  a  gentlemen.  Until  his  sister  goes  for  like  reason, 
because  it  is  the  best  culture  of  a  lady,  we  are  still  in  the  back-woods. 
Let  us  be  rid,  too,  of  the  fancy  that  the  higher  education  is,  in  some 
yague  way,  inimical  to  marriage  and  the  common  lot.  If  there  is  com- 
fort in  statistics,  they  show  that  college-bred  women  marry  like  their 
their  sisters,  only  a  little  later.  Statistics  long  since  disproved  the 
**  injury  to  health"  objection.  As  for  the  moralists  who  cry  that  women's 
extravagance  and  love  of  dress  hinder  marriage,  they  must  surely  see  that 
a  society  life  fosters  these  passions,  while  an  intellectual  one,  such  as  college 
training  should  develop,  controls  them  by  substituting  nobler  ambitions. 
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Meantime  college  women  are  warned  by  these  objections  not  to  be 
vain,  disagreeable,  independent,  or  **  anxious  to  occupy  positions  more 
suited  to  men."  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  vagueness  about  this  last, 
and  we  all  know  vain  and  disagreeable  women  who  are  noi  college- bred. 
But  behind  the  criticism  is  a  truth.  It  is  part  of  the  mission  of  college- 
trained  women  to-day  to  recommend  that  education  to  the  average 
mother.  If  we  are  open  to  criticism  because  of  deficient  social  grace  and 
tact,  the  cause  will  suffer,  for,  as  Howells  tells  us,  **  It  is  certain  that  our 
manners  and  customs  count  for  more  in  life  than  our  qualities." — TAe 
Chautauquan, 


Attention,  District  Schools. 

Let  all  city  teachers  omit  this  article,  as  it  is  written  expressly  and 
entirely  for  the  young  district  school  teacher. 

Don't  think,  because  you  have  only  a  dozen  farmers'  children  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  that  there  is  no  use  in  exerting  yourself;  for  if  you  choose, 
you  can  enjoy  teaching  better,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  more  good  than 
in  a  mill  village  with  fifty  children. 

You  may  not  have  more  than  three  who  are  studying  compound 
numbers,  but  the  school  will  be  interested  in  seeing  these  measure  desks, 
tables,  window-panes,  door-casings,  the  floor,  platform,  maps,  etc.,  and 
finding  how  many  square  inches,  feet  or  yards  are  in  them.  Have  your 
pupils  measure  bureaus,  picture-frames,  and  wood  boxes  at  home,  then  in 
school  find  the  square  or  cubical  contents. 

One  day  we  all  went  out  and  measured  the  road  for  half  a  mile,  then 
took  the  distance  to  a  certain  tree  in  rods,  then  found  it  in  yards  and  feet. 
Then  we  measured  a  pile  of  four-foot  wood.  Remember,  children  like 
anything  they  can  do  with  their  hands. 

If  you  have  a  small  school  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  Memory  Gems 
after  the  morning  reading.  After  reciting  together  a  few  times,  two  or 
three  are  ready  to  try  alone,  then  others  want  to,  and  it  is  much  betiei 
for  all  than  where  there  are  fifty  and  no  time  to  hear  them  individually. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  the  younger  ones  busy  while  the 
others  recite.  If  you  have  an  old  geography,  as  most  teachers  have  in 
their  closet,  tear  out  the  maps  and  prick  their  outlines  on  paper ;  you  can 
do  several  at  once,  then  let  the  children  draw  them  and  fill  in  rivers, 
cities,  etc. 

Or  give  them  some  of  the  pictures  to  prick  the  outline  themselves 
and  draw,  only  give  them  old  pasteboard  covers  on  which  to  do  it.  They 
will  enjoy  the  work  even  more  than  tracing  on  tissue  paper. 

For  your  class  in  fractions  put  a  circle  on  the  board  with  a  mixed 
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number  in  the  centre,  then  around  the  edge  write,  first  a  mixed,  then  a 
whole  number,  and  let  them  first  add,  then  subtract,  the  centre  number 
being  smaller  than  the  others. 

Now  for  amusements:  One  teacher  bought  a  croquet  set  for  the 
children,  as  many  of  them  brought  their  dinners,  and  she  has  seen  them 
playing  three  ball  games  at  once,  each  taking  up  her  ball  for  a  minute  when 
it  was  in  another's  way.  They  used  it  spring  and  fall,  and  only  one  arch 
was  lost  and  one  mallet  broken,  and  that  was  replaced  by  the  boy  who 
broke  it.  It  was  in  constant  use,  and  the  children  took  the  entire  care  of 
it,  the  rule  being  that  those  who  set  it  out  should  take  it  in,  as  it  was  be- 
side a  much  travelled  road ;  and  each  should  replace  his  mallet  and  ball. 

That  may  seem  foolish,  but  it  was  really  an  education  in  patience, 
carefulness  and  though tfulness. 

Last,  but  not  least,  go  to  walk  with  the  children  occasionally. 

Don't  wait  for  them  to  ask  you,  but  ask  them  to  help  you  hunt  for 
wild  flowers.  Probably  you  will  learn  several  things  about  them  during 
the  first  walk,  and  may  see  some  flowers  that  you  with  your  dull  eyes 
have  never  perceived. 

The  children  may  not  know  them  by  their  botanical  names,  but  de- 
scribe one  that  you  would  like  to  find,  and  see  how  their  eyes  will  shine 
and  how  quickly  they  will  lead  yon  to  the  place  where  they  grow  thickest. 

If  you  are  just  beginning  to  leach  you  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  teach  in  the  city  at  present,  so  don't  spend  your  time  in  wishing,  but 
enjoy  the  country  and  place  all  the  pleasant  pictures  in  your  memory  that 
you  can  for  reference  when  you  are  in  the  hurry  and  grind  of  a  city 
school. — Popular  Educator. 


Relation  of  Superintendent  to  the  School  Board.'*' 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  C  F.  FOSTER. 

[The  article  following,  with  the  necessary  diff*erences  resulting  from  dissimi- 
lar legal  enactments,  is  quite  as  good  for  Virginia  as  for  Pennsylvania. — g.  r.  p.] 

The  idea  of  relations  suggests  that  of  rights  and  obligations.  The 
one  necessarily  involves  the  other.  This  is  true,  whether  the  parties 
concerned  are  naturally  and  permanently  related,  as  in  the  case  of  parent 
and  child,  or  whether,  as  in  the  official  relation  now  under  consideration, 
they  are  voluntarily  and  temporarily  associated  for  a  particular  purpose* 
In  treating  the  subject  assigned  for  this  paper,  however,  while  it  may  be 
necessary  to  name  the  general  obligations  on  either  part  arising  from  the 

*This  paper  was  read  by  Superintendent  C.  F.  Foster,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  at  the 
late  meeting  of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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relations  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Board,  and  in  some  instances  to 
give  definite  rules  of  action  derived  from  the  nature  of  these  obligations, 
it  will  be  our  chief  aim  to  keep  in  view  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
relations  themselves,  as  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  question.  We 
shall  attempt  to  define  the  position  which  we  as  Superintendents  hold 
relative  to  our  respective  Boards  of  Directors,  as  it  may  be  indicated  to 
us  by  the  nature  of  the  office  and  by  the  authority  under  which  it  was 
first  established  and  is  still  maintained. 

The  general  object  or  purpose  for  which  the  superintendency  exists 
is  inferred  from  a  single  clause  of  the  State  Constitution,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  basis  of  all  legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  which  reads  thus:  "  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
maintainence  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public 
schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of 
six  years  may  be  educated,**  etc.  The  authority  by  which  the  office  was 
created,  so  far  as  the  city  and  borough  superintendency  is  concerned,  is 
found  in  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  April  9,  1867.  Any  modification 
of  the  relations  thus  established  between  Superintendents  and  Directors 
may  be  gathered  from  subsequent  legislation  in  which  the  duties  and 
powers  of  each  are  limited  or  defined. 

From  these  sources  we  learn  that  the  relations  of  the  Superintendent 
to  the  Board  are  of  three  kinds,  and  may  be  distinctly  classified  as 
follows: 

I-  The  Business  Relation. 

2.  The  Official  Relation. 

3.  The  Professional  Relation. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  Superintendent  appears  as  employee  ;  in  the 
second,  as  agent;  and  in  the  third,  as  counselor. 

I.  Adopting  this  classification,  we  will  first  discuss  the  business  rela- 
tion, or  such  as  ordinarily  exists  between  two  parties  held  together  by  a 
contract,  in  which  one  appears  as  the  employee  of  the  other — assuming 
in  this  case,  of  course,  that  the  Board  is  a  representative  body  acting  for 
the  people.  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
office  or  profession  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  common  occupations  of 
life,  wherein  a  man  is  supposed  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  labor  at  a 
certain  money  rate.  Yet,  as  bread-winners  and  wage-earners,  we  must 
stand  in  the  common  lot;  and  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
this  is  the  very  lowest  view  of  the  situation;  hence,  we  have  here  pre- 
sented it  first  for  consideration.  In  a  strictly  business  aspect,  by  his 
association  with  the  Board,  the  superintendent  is  bound  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain service,  and  is  entitled  to  an  equivalent  for  that  service.  As  a  public 
servant  he  is  responsible  to  the  people,  but  more  directly  to  the  body  of 
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men  who  have  elected  him,  and  who  fix  his  salary.  The  contract  is  rati- 
fied on  the  one  part  by  the  commission  issued  by  the  State  Department, 
and  on  the  other  by  his  oath  taken  before  the  proper  authority.  He 
thereby  consents  to  do  the  work  of  the  superintendency  and  accepts  the 
proffered  salary,  which  cannot  henceforth  be  diminished  durinj^  his 
official  term,  but  which  may  at  any  time  be  increased  to  make  it  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  amount  and  kind  of  service  rendered.  The  details  of  this 
service  are  not  specified  in  the  law,  but  within  certain  limits  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board.  In  section  lo  of  the  Act  of  April  9,  1867, 
concerning  city  and  borough  superintendents,  it  is  stated  that  **  they  are 
to  perform  all  the  duties  by  law  enjoined  upon  county  superintendents, 
and  to  discharge  such  other  duties  as  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  respective  boards  of  directors  may  require.'*  One  point  in  this 
connection  is  to  be  especially  noticed.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  law, 
the  Department  renders  the  following  opinion :  "  The  Legislature,  in 
fixing  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  intended  that  they  should  devote 
their  whole  time  to  their  special  duties.*'  The  same  principle  is  laid 
down  as  a  rule  of  action  for  the  Board  in  these  words:  *'  Persons  who 
will  be  engaged  in  other  professions,  while  attempting  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  office,  should  not  receive  the  support  of  directors.'*  This, 
in  my  opinion,  precludes  a  superintendent  from  acting  as  book  agent, 
performing  editorial  work,  managing  an  educational  bureau,  or  traveling 
over  the  State  as  an  institute  instructor  or  lecturer.  His  business  is  purely 
local,  and  his  time  belongs  to  the  community  in  which  his  election  has 
placed  him. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  doing  these  other  things  he  is  broadening 
his  influence,  and  introducing  himself  to  fields  where  he  will  receive  a 
larger  compensation  for  his  labor.  Materially  and  professionally  he  may 
obtain  this  enlargement,  but  his  reputation  for  business  int^rity  will  not 
be  profited  thereby.  The  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  one's  legitimate 
sphere  ought  to  be  depended  on  as  the  best  guaranty  of  advancement. 
Moreover,  permanency  in  our  profession  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  In 
any  given  locality,  a  superintendent  can  accomplish  in  three  years  little 
more  than  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  future  usefulness.  He  needs  to 
plan  for  the  coming  ten  years  at  least,  and  then  stay,  if  possible,  to  carry 
out  his  plans ;  for  no  one  can  do  this  work  like  himself.  The  business  of 
the  superintendent  is  primarily  and  almost  exclusively  with  the  local 
work  in  hand,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  should  centre  in  that  work. . 
Like  Nehemiah,  he  may  not  **come  down,**  nor  should  he  be  over-soli- 
citous for  an  invitation  to  "come  up  higher,*'  so  long  as  he  is  fairly 
prosperous  and  unhindered.  Faithful  service  in  his  own  field  will  in  time 
exact  an  ample  compensation.  It  will  also  fix  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
tenure  of  office,  not  perhaps  in  the  way  of  legal  enactment,  but  by  just 
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inference  forced  upon  the  appointing  board,  causing  the  superintendent 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  successor  of  himself,  in  preference  to  all  polit- 
ical rivals  or  personal  friends  and  favorites  of  directors.  If  he  properly 
meets  the  obligations  arising  from  the  relations  into  which  he  enters  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  he  is  entitled  to  a  re-election  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  terms — no  matter  who  may  be  desiring  his  place.  In  spite  of 
the  three  years*  limitation,  we  argue  for  permanency  in  the  relation,  and 
suggest  that  every  superintendent  put  himself  in  training  for  the  position 
which  he  already  holds — and  not  stretch  out  one  hand  with  a  broad 
sweep  as  an  advertisement,  while  he  feebly  performs  with  the  other  his 
own  legitimate  duties.  I  regard  it  as  a  favorable  comment  upon  the  city 
su peri n tendency  represented  in  this  Association,  that  twelve  of  its  mem- 
bers are  holding  the  same  positions  which  they  held  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  there  were  only  twenty-six  city  and  borough  superintendents 
in  the  State,  and  that  one,  at  least,  our  honored  president,  has  passed  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  the  community  where  he  has  labored  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  interests  of  education. 

2.  We  next  consider  the  strictly  official  relation,  or  that  of  agent. 
The  word  signifies  one  who  acts  for,  or  in  place  of  another.  The  special 
function  of  an  agent  is  to  execute  the  will  of  the  party  for  whom  he  acts. 
In  doing  this  he  may  be  invested  by  his  superior  with  almost  unlimited 
discretionary  power,  with  the  single  condition  of  reporting  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  an  account  of  the  business  in  charge. 
Such  is  the  superintendent's  relation  to  the  Board  as  its  executive  officer 
or  agent.  He  is  expected  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
majority,  in  compliance  with  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations;  and 
beyond  this  he  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  pursue  his  own  line  of  policy, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Prior  to  1867  the  management  of  the  public  schools  in  cities  was 
upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  country  districts,  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  boards,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent.  By  the  establishing  of  the  city  and  borough  superin- 
tendency,  a  division  of  labor  occurred,  although  no  very  definite  line  has 
been  drawn  to  show  what  portion  has  fallen  to  the  superintendent  in  the 
character  of  agent.  There  are  certain  duties  which  undoubtedly  belong 
by  right  to  the  board  of  directors.  These  are  by  law  inalienable.  There 
are  others  which  may  be  delegated  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  officer  who 
has  been  elected  and  commissioned  to  act  for  them.  No  superintendent 
would  think  of  claiming  the  right  to  fix  the  tax  rate,  erect  school  build- 
ings, furnish  supplies,  or  appoint  teachers.  These  functions  belong 
exclusively  to  the  board,  and  the  law  prescribes  in  each  case  the  manner 
in  which  the  duty  shall  be  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  consid- 
ered right  and  proper  for  the  superintendent,  either  by  himself  or  in 
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conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  board,  to  assume  charge  of  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  schools,  virtually  exercising  control  over  them 
in  nearly  all  details  of  work.  Under  this  head,  as  established  by  prece- 
dent or  sanctioned  by  decisions  of  the  Department,  come  the  admission 
and  transfer  of  pupils,  grading  and  promotions,  ordinary  cases  of  disci- 
pline, settling  difficulties  between  parents  and  teachers,  arranging  for 
substitutes,  etc.  The  expression,  "shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as 
the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  their  respective  boards  of  directors 
may  require,'*  covers  a  broad  ground,  and  gives  considerable  range  for 
the  exercise  of  extensive  authority  on  the  part  of  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  board.  For  example,  the  statute  allows  the  directors  to  suspend  or 
expel  pupils  from  school  for  cause.  The  ruling  of  the  Department  in  Deci- 
sion no,  is  that  "a  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  until  the  board  can  be 
called  together  to  act  upon  the  matter.'*  In  nearly. all  cases  of  this 
kind,  where  a  city  or  borough  superintendent  is  in  charge,  he  is  compe- 
tent to  act  for  the  board  without  bringing  the  matter  before  them,  and 
having  adjusted  the  difficulty  may  reinstate  the  child.  If,  however,  ex- 
pulsion is  necessary,  this  right  belongs  only  to  the  board  and  cannot  be 
delegated.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  ascribing  certain  functions  to  the  body  of  men 
chosen  to  act,  adapts  itself  to  circumstances  and  allows  these  functions 
to  be  wholly  or  in  part  assumed  by  proxy.  It  is  well,  however,  that 
everything  of  a  doubtful  nature  in  the  relation  of  the  two  parties  should 
be  made  specifically  clear,  in  "  those  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,' '  to 
which  we  have  several  times  alluded. 

It  is  important  to  add,  that  while  the  superintendent  is  agent  of  the 
board,  he  is  in  no  sense  the  agent  of  one  director  or  of  any  number  of 
directors  short  of  the  constitutional  majority.  He  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinions,  and  on  any  question  of  policy  may  claim  the  test  of  a  vote. 
If  overruled,  he  must  submit ;  but  no  individual  director  or  minority  of 
the  board  may  lawfully  interfere  to  obstruct  his  course  of  action  ;  and  in 
his  supervision  of  the  schools  it  should  be  conceded  that  all  that  penains 
to  their  internal  management,  including  control  of  principals,  teachers 
and  pupils,  must  come  by  his  sole  authority  or  through  him  by  order  of 
the  board. 

3.  Last  and  highest  of  all,  is  the  Professional  relation.  There  is  a 
dignity  in  this  approaching  that  of  absolute  independence.  It  is  based 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  special  quali- 
fications which  he  is  supposed  to  have  for  the  position  which  he  occupies. 
The  law  says  he  must  be  *  *  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  "  that  he  must  possess  either  "  a 
diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered  to  grant  literary  degrees,  or 
a  diploma  or  State  certificate  issued  according  to  law  by  the  authorities 
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of  a  State  normal  school,  a  professional  certificate  from  a  county,  city  or 
borough  Superintendent  of  good  standing,  issued  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools;"  and  that  he  must  have  had  ** successful 
experience  in  teaching  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election/' 
How  many  of  the  body  electing  him  possess  these  qualifications  ?  The 
men  composing  our  Boards  of  Directors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  claim  to  be 
experts  in  the  science,  or  adepts  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  are  neither 
students  in  pedagogy,  nor  practical  educators.  A  large  majority  of  them, 
while  good  business  managers  and  worthy  officials,  need  instruction  and 
advice  concerning  the  best  methods  of  conducting  school  work.  In  this 
aspect  of  the  case,  the  Superintendent  is  professionally — or  ought  to  be — 
not  simply  the  peer,  but  the  superior  of  the  body  of  men  to  whom  he  is 
officially  responsible.  What,  then,  is  more  suitable  than  that  he  should 
in  a  judicious  way  act  as  counselor  ?  The  results  of  his  experience  and 
observation  should  be  sought  by  the  Board  and  freely  given  by  him  on 
all  questions  aflfecting  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Though  not  entitled  to 
a  vote  in  the  meetings,  his  voice  should  be  heard  and  his  influence  felt  in 
the  discussion  of  methods  and  plans  for  improvement,  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  in  furnishing  supplies,  and  indeed  in  all  details  of  the  educa- 
tional work.  If  he  is  really  qualified  for  his  position,  and  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  sound  judgment  and  efficient  action,  the  confidence 
which  that  reputation  inspires  will  give  him  a  power  in  the  Board  far 
above  that  which  any  legislation  could  confer  upon  him.  It  is  in  this 
character  of  counselor,  inspiring  the  best  thought  and  sentiment,  calling 
forth  the  highes^  endeavor,  and  bringing  into  most  efficient  activity  those 
exterior  forces  on  which  he  must  depend  for  aid  in  his  profession,  that  he 
fills  his  true  sphere  as  an  educator. 

Beyond  this,  the  law  has  made  him  also  a  kind  of  regulator  of  the 
system  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  In  the  words  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendent :  "As  the  Board  of  Directors  is  in  its  sphere  the  ultimate  unit,  so 
is  the  Superintendent  on  the  next  step  above.  While  they  control  the 
schools,  provide  the  buildings,  and  elect  the  teachers,  he  decides  who 
may  not  be  elected,  by  his  control  of  the  issue  of  certificates."  We  may 
add,  that  there  are  other  instances  in  which  he  exercises  a  restraining  and 
almost  judicial  power  over  the  Board.  By  the  act  of  April  2,  1885, 
relating  to  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools,  it  is  made  his 
duty  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  any  failure  or 
neglect  of  duty  on  their  part  to  make  provision  for  instruction  in  physi- 
ology and  higiene ;  and  such  failure  or  neglect  may  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  withholding  the  State  appropriation  appertaining  to  that 
district.    If,  moreover,  they  refuse  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for 
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the  children,  or  do  not  keep  the  schools  open  the  requisite  time,  or  in 
any  other  way  obstruct  the  proper  working  of  the  school  laws,  the  super- 
intendent, in  his  annual  returns  to  the  Department,  has  a  key  to  the 
correction  of  the  evil. 

We  have  now  briefly  outlined  the  relations  which  the  Su|>erintendent 
holds  to  the  Board,  beginning  with  the  lowest  kind,  wherein  he  was  con- 
sidered simply  as  employee,  and  ending  with  the  strictly  professional 
view  of  the  case,  in  which  he  stands  related  to  them  as  counselor,  and 
even  as  regulator  of  their  acts.  We  are  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  devised  the  law  by  which  these  relations  were  established.  The 
educational  leaders  of  1854  ^^^  ^367  wrought  well.  Their  work  has  but 
little  need  of  repairs.  The  two  parties  thus  brought  into  relation  stand 
as  complements  of  each  other,  in  a  nicely  balanced  system.  The  func- 
tions of  each  are  sufficiently  well  defined  in  the  law.  The  employee  is 
no  menial;  the  agent  is  not  a  tool;  the  counselor  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
because  of  his  superior  knowledge  and  ability;  and  as  guardian  of  the 
law,  he  is  competent  to  interpret  it  and  see  that  it  is  duly  observed.  If 
he  cannot  have  a  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  this  is  no  defect  in 
the  constitution  of  things.  If  he  cannot  appoint  his  own  teachers,  it  is 
better  as  it  is :  the  experiment  ol  granting  him  this  power  has  been  made 
elsewhere,  but  with  it  have  come  great  responsibilities  and  a  great  risk, 
which  in  more  than  one  instance  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the 
Superintendent  from  his  position. 

In  viewing  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Pennsylvania 
school  officer,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  Superintendency 
in  this  Commonwealth  stands  on  as  favorable  a  footing  4br  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  results  in  school  work  as  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  that  we  as  Superintendents  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  there  is  such  a  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  educational 
forces  generated  under  our  present  public  school  system. 


The  Golden  Rule, 

RHODA  LEE. 


Not  long  ago  I  was  passing  through  a  city  school,  and  hearing  some 
very  spirited  and  emphatic  singing,  I  stopped  to  listen.  The  air  was  that 
of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,**  but  though  the  melody  was  familiar  the  words- 
were  quite  new.     The  chorus,  which  I  managed  to  remember,  was  the 
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versified  rendering  of  a  very  old  and  familiar  truth,  which  I  remember 
learning  when  a  very  little  girl.  The  following  were  the  words  sung  with 
a  great  amount  of  sincerity  and  resoluteness: 

The  golden  rule,  the  golden  rule, 
Oh,  that's  the  rule  for  me ; 
To  do  to  others  as  I  would 
That  they  should  do  to  me. 

The  old-time  truth  with  its  wealth  of  love  and  kindness  has  rung  in 
my  ears  more  persistently  than  ever,  since  that  morning  at  school.  I 
wonder  if  the  children  who  sang  it  then  are  practicing  it  now  ?  Who  can 
tell  ?  Not  even  the  teacher,  who  tried  in  this  way,  and  many  others, 
cloubtless,  to  instill  this  spirit  into  the  scholars,  yet  she  will  know  and 
receive  some  day  the  result  and  reward  of  her  labors. 

It  is  a  grand  rule  for  children,  it  is  a  noble  precept  for  teachers.  Jt 
includes  a  whole  bundle  of  virtues,  all  of  which  must  be  elements  in  the 
true  teacher's  character  and  form  a  great  part  of  that  all-powerful  tact 
which  is  going  to  triumph  over  every  difficulty  and  discouragement  in 
the  field  of  teaching. 

Some  teachers  are  so  constituted  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
come  down  to  child-level.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  by  con- 
stant association  with  older  people,  they  lose  their  ability  to  understand 
child- naturie,  and  all  its  efforts  and  failures,  joys  and  trials.  They  have 
lost  sight  of  their  childhood,  and  that  chapter  of  their  lives  has  been 
closed  and  sealed.  If  in  any  teacher's  life  that  passage  has  been  ignored 
and  thrust  out  of  sight,  bring  it  to  light  again.  Put  yourself  back  at 
school,  silting  on  a  little  bench  with  your  slate  and  book  in  hand,  but 
stopping  to  count  the  flies  on  the  ceiling  or  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  when, 
as  the  teacher's  voice  fell  upon  your  ears,  **  Work  hard,  Carrie,"  you 
started  guiltily  and  found  the  slate  empty.  No,  we  were  not  perfect  by 
any  means  when  we  went  to  school,  and  neither  need  we  expect  our 
scholars  to  be. 

To  know  what  **  we  should  do"  to  our  little  folks  we  must  realize  what 
we  would  have  had  others  to  do  to  us,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  own  school  days  nor  forget  how  to  sympathize  with 
children. 

You  remember  you  always  loved  that  teacher  best  who  seemed 
interested  in  you ;  who,  when  you  had  been  away  a  day  or  two  sick,  on 
your  return  inquired  what  the  trouble  was,  and  if  you  were  quite  well 
again,  and  gave  you  a  nice  warm  seat,  and  a  still  warmer  welcome.  Or, 
if  you  had  a  new  suit  or  dress,  asked  if  mother  made  that  nice,  neat  suit  ? 
Children  appreciate  more  than  we  think  a  little  genuine  sympathy,  but 
too  often  we  neglect  to  show  what  we  really  feel,  and  thus  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  our  children's  love  and  confidence. 
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In  observing  our  * '  Golden  Rule  "  there  must  be  consistency,  judg- 
ment and  justice,  tempered  by  patience  and  love.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
be  strictly  just,  but  yet  we  must  endeavor  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  impar- 
tial to  our  scholars.  But  the  exercise  of  justice  and  judgment  does  not 
imply  that  rigid  stoical  administration  that  admits  of  no  palliation  or 
extenuating  circumstances.  That  will  command  neither  love  nor  obe- 
dience from  our  pupils.  Two  common  instances  will,  perhaps,  illustrate 
my  meaning.  Tom  has,  after  repeated  warning  and  contrary  to  all  rules, 
loitered  and  played  on  the  road,  and  walks  in  late.  He  falls  into  dire 
disgrace,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  serious  talk  on  punctuality  and 
trustiness  in  coming  to  school.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  a  little  girl 
comes  late.  She  has  been  detained  by  a  careless  mother  to  "mind 
the  baby.*'  In  consequence,  although  Bessie  runs  every  step  of  the  way, 
she  is  late,  and  comes  in  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  We  must 
be  consistent  and  denounce  the  lateness;  but  can  we  blame  both  alike? 
In  some  classes  we  know  of,  a//  lates  are  treated  and  punished  alike* 
You  will  surely  admit  that  consistency  and  justice  of  that  kind  are  decidedly 
wrong.  Children  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  when  they  see  their 
teacher  exercising  such  patience  and  judgment,  that  her  decisions  will 
never  have  to  be  recalled  or  regretted,  a  degree  of  confidence  and  love 
will  be  established  that  nothing  else  could  secure.  If  our  study  of  child- 
nature  and  its  many  wants  and  ways  is  pursued  aright,  an  overflowing 
sympathy  iox  children  must  follow.  We  ourselves  need  sympathy;  let 
us  give  it  to  others.  Let  it  flow  out  into  every  channel  of  our  work, 
encouraging  the  dull  and  stimulating  the  ambitious.  Then  when  some 
difficulty  has  to  be  contended  with,  instead  of  the  displeasure  and  despair 
which  at  times  are  apt  to  rise  to  a  teacher's  face,  will  come  a  manifesta- 
tion of  patience  and  sympathy  that  will  promote  and  incite  the  strongest 
efforts  of  our  pupils. 

Another  element  of  tact,  and  one'  which  is  very  necessary  to  a  hap- 
pily constituted  and  well  disciplined  class,  is  cheerfulness, 

I  remember  when  going  to  school  how  much  more  pleasant  the  day 
was  when  our  teacher  **felt  good"  as  we  used  to  say.  She  was  so 
bright  and  cheerful  that  we  all  worked  harder  and  were  ever  so  much 
better  children  than  o;i  days  when  we  felt  that  **  something  had  hap- 
pened," we  knew  not  what.  We  did  not  understand  the  gloom,  but  we 
felt  it. 

Joseph  Addison  in  an  essay  on  "cheerfulness,"  whidi  cannot  fail  to 
be  specially  helpful  to  teachers,  remarks  that  **  a  cheerful  mind  is  not 
only  disposed  to  be  affable  and  obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humor 
in  all  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he 
does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  his  companions."  This 
fact,  in  different  aspects,  has  been  so  often  placed  before  as  that  it  scarcely 
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requires  emphasis.  How  the  faces  of  our  children  reflect  us.  They  are 
perfect  mirrors.  We  go  to  school  **blue**  or  despondent  and  we  see 
our  scholars  becominjj  listless,  dull,  and  in  every  way  devoid  of  the  energy 
necessary  to  their  work.  Again,  we  come  with  a  cheerful,  helpful  spirit, 
full  of  energy  and  life,  and  what  a  transformation  there  is  in  the  spirit- 
less, apathetic  pupils.  Surround  your  children  with  the  cheerful  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  kindness,  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  their  bright 
intelligence  and  happiness  in  doing  right. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one  engaged  in  school  work  that  at  the 
top  of  every  teacher's  desk,  in  reference  to  rule,  should  be  written  these 
words,  **Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  but  wants  that  little  strong." 

At  all  events  we  need  to  make  our  Golden  Rule  strong,  not  in 
theory  but  in  practice,  not  in  words  but  in  deeds. 

No  teacher  can  ever  attain  the  highest  degree  of  success  without 
this  Christian  spirit  pervading  and  ruling  in  her  class.  Instil  it  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  your  scholars  ;  learn  and  practice  it  yourself. — Edu- 
cational  JoumaL 


Notes  from  Abroad. 


Prussia, — The  Prussian  Provincial  School  Commission  has  been  requested 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  candidates  for  higher  positions  in  order  of  seniority.  This 
seniority  is  to  be  based  on  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  trial  year,  or  of  the 
final  examination.  Only  qualified  teachers  of  high  schools,  who  have  no  en- 
gagement, are  to  be  included  in  the  list.  Since  October  i,  1890,  no  candidate 
with  an  incomplete  certificate  has  been  admitted  to  a  trial  year.  Those  who 
have  taught  during  a  trial  year  are  recommended  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  of  allowing  three  vears  to  elapse  before  the  final  examination,  but  to 
present  themselves  for  it  without  delay. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  sent  a  notice  to  all  Provincial  School  Coun- 
cillors requesting  them  *Mn  every  single  case  of  remunerative  employment  for  a 
candidate  for  the  teaching  profession  for  high  schools  most  conscientiously  to 
examine  whether  there  be  not  still  older  candidates  in  their  Province,  who  have 
greater  right  to  the  post  by  reason  of  their  experience  and  practical  training 
than  the  one  they  have  in  view." 

5ie/^^^«.— Secondary  schools  for  girls  were  in  Sweden  formerly  private  or 
municipal  undertakings,  but  of  late  many  of  them  have  received  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  State,  and  at  the  motion  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  this 
subvention  has  now  been  increased  from  70,000  to  100,000  kroners.  Small  as  this 
sum  may  appear  to  us,  it  is,  however,  of  not  a  little  import  to  these  schools,  and  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  increased  in  the  course  of  time,  most  especially 
as  secondary  schools  are  treated  more  liberally  in  Sweden  than  in  any  other 
Scandinavian  country.  The  Parliamentary  Committee,  discussing  the  said  bill, 
unanimously  recommended  the  grant,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  affix  the  following  remarks:  "In  the  proposed  organization  of  ladies' 
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schools,  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  claims  of  hygiene  to  escape  over- 
work. Furthermore,  these  schools  ought  to  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  be  mere  imitations  of  the  usual  schools  for  boys,  but  they  ought  to  be  adapted 
to  women's  special  vocation  in  life.  For  this  reason  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
theoretical  and  practical  economy  will  be  desirable.'* 

Swedish  gymnastics  seem  to  attract  more  and  more  attention  among  phy- 
sicians, and  several  foreign  medical  doctors  are  at  present  studying  the  move- 
ment-cure in  Stockholm. 

The  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  human  organism  will  be  a  new  sub- 
ject of  instruction  in  Swedish  schools.  The  bill  introducing  it  into  the  school 
curriculumTias  just  been  past  by  the  Rigsdag. 

Luxemburz, — ^The  plan  of  teaching  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum in  a  foreign  language  has  now  and  then  been  tried  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  this  country  with  very  different  results.  Its  success  depends  entirely  upon 
special  and  exceptional  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  who  must  be  a  practical, 
not  a  theoretical,  bilinguist.  This  is  exactly  the  experience  in  Luxemburg,  wl^jcre 
German  and  French,  in  friendly  rivalry,  are  doing  their  level  best  to  stamp  out  the 
local  dialect,  which  is  a  Teutonic  dialect  The  different  subjects  in  the  middle 
and  higher  schools  are  thus  apportioned  :  In  German  are  taught :  Religion,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  English,  History  (in  the  lower  classes),  and  Philosophy.  In  French: 
Mathematics,  French,  History  (in  the  higher  classes).  Geography,  Roman  Archae- 
ology, Natural  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Bookkeeping.  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  exercises  are  taught  in  German,  but  for  translation  and  explanation  in  the 
reading  of  special  authors  in  Latin  French  is  used.  About  the  practical  value 
of  such  a  system  of  education  for  ordinary  purposes  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Whether  it  ensures  the  greatest  mental  discipline  derivable  from  each  subject  is 
a  different  question,  and  one  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  nega- 
tively. The  constant  use  of  two  different  mediums  of  thought  during  the  most 
plastic  period  of  fhe  mind  cannot  be  conducive  to  a  perfect  mastery  of  either. 
Bilinguists  of  a  high  order— that  is,  such  as  can  accurately  write  in  two  languages 
with  equal  force  and  facility— are  extremely  rare.  Trilinguists  of  this  kind  we 
have  never  met  or  heard  of. 

Denmark,— yix .  Peter  Eriksen,  Councillor  of  Sloyd-Instruction  to  the 
Danish  Minister,  delivered  a  lecture  about  **  Domestic  Industry  in  Denmark,'* 
in  Christiana,  this  spring,  before  a  public  meeting  of  teachers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  Sloyd  and  Sloyd-Instruction.  He  pointed  out  the  great  increase  of 
domestic  industries  in  Denmark  during  the  last  few  years,  which  he  credited  to 
the  manual  training  given  in  school. 


Notes. 

From  the  large  number  of  inquiries  about  divining  rods  and  their  efficacy, 
we  infer  it  to  be  a  subject  which  interests  a  great  many  persons.  The  latest 
account  of  this  subject  comes  from  Australia.  Mr.  William  Spiers,  M.  A.,  F.  C. 
S.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  writes  to  the  Mining  Standard:  '*  Probably  most  of  your  readers 
have  heard  of  the  'divining  rod,'  and  have  concluded  that  it  was  either  a  myth  or 
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that  its  effects  were  the  results  of  evil  agency.  The  reports  that  by  its  means 
subterranean  water-courses  or  buried  minerals  have  been  discovered  are  gener- 
ally rejected  as  mere  rumors,  or  as  instances  of  self-deception  or  even  fraud.  I 
confess  I  have  myself  been  quite  a  skeptic  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I  have 
now  what  I  consider  good  reasons  for  recanting.  Being  recently  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  geologists  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  it  was  stated  that  one 
of  our  company  was  able  to  discover  hidden  water  or  minerals  by  means 
of  the  magic  rod.  Our  friend  cut  out  of  the  hedgerow  a  fork  of  hawthorn 
shaped  like  a  long  V.  Holding  a  prong  in  each  hand,  with  the  apex  down- 
ward, we  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  *  there  was  something  in  it.' 
Here  and  there  as  he  slowly  walked  along,  the  apex  of  the  branch  curled 
upward  as  if  alive.  I  knew  the  gentleman  too  well  to  suspect  that  he  was 
cheating  us,  but,  in  order  to  see  that  he  was  not  self-deceived,  I  placed  my 
hands  around  the  muscles  which  must  have  moyed  had  the  contortions  of 
the  rod  been  due  to  the  unconscious  muscular  contractions.  I  quite  satisfied 
myself  upon  that  point. 

"  I  then  requested  him  to  close  his  eyes,  and  I  led  him  over  a  small  rivulet 
that  was  running  down  the  hill  on  which  we  were  walking,  and  the  moment  he 
reached  it  the  rod  commenced  its  remarkable  movements.  As  soon  as  I  touched 
it  with  my  fingers  it  resumed  its  natural  position.  For  water  it  moved  away 
from  him,  but  for  metals  it  swung  round  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  test  this, 
a  botanical  case  made  of  galvanized  iron  was  brought  near  our  necromancer,  and 
the  rod  at  once  flew  up.  Our  friend  related  many  discoveries  that  he  has  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Generally  he  used  hazel.  Copper  wire  shows  the 
same  peculiarities,  and  this  we  were  able  to  see  at  the  time.  When  standing  on 
a  non-conductor,  such  as  broken  china,  the  effects  were  not  produced.  Our  com- 
rade is  a  student  of  science,  and  has  not  sought  to  make  money  by  his  gift,  and 
this,  of  course,  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  his  integrity. 

"  He  has  plans  of  wells  that  have  been  sunk  in  various  places,  as  the  result  of 
his  indications,  and  in  one  instance  he  was  instrumental  in  discovering  a  disused 
and  forgotten  gas  main.  As  he  found  out  quite  accidently  that  he  possessed  this 
faculty  it  may  be  that  some  of  your  readers  may  make  a  similar  discovery  in  re- 
gard to  themselves,  and,  as  Abraham  Cowley  puts  it,  may  amuse  themselves  by 
searching  'with  fond  divining  rods  among  the  dead  for  treasure  buried.'" — 
Scientific  American. 

It  is  not  the  work,  but  the  worry  which  kills.  There  is  no  tonic  for  the  body 
like  regular  work  of  the  mind,  though  this  is,  unfortunately,  not  often  appreci- 
ated or  not  allowed  by  the  physicians  to  whom  anxious  mothers  take  their 
growing  daughters.  There  is  nothing  so  sure  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  fretful 
and  excitable  child  as  regular  school  work  in  the  hands  of  a  real  teacher.  Many 
a  child  who  is  celebrated  for  dangerous  fits  of  temper  at  home  becomes  entirely 
transformed  under  the  influence  of  such  a  school,  till  her  nearest  relatives  would 
not  recognize  her  if  they  should  ever  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  visit  the 
school -room. — Anna  C  Bracket^  in  Harper*  s  Magazine, 

The  private  school  may  be  more  fashionable  than  the  public  school ;  it  is 
certainly  superior  in  nothing  else.  The  typical  pupil  of  the  private  boarding- 
school  is  the  Philistine  child.  He  has  plenty  of  money,  and  spends  it  freely  on 
what  only  harms  his  better  nature ;  he  is  shallow  and  sordid,  but  he  makes  great 
pretenses,  and  is  supremely  satisfied  with  his  littleness.    The  typical  pupil  of  the 
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public  school  is  the  boy  who  is  not  rich  and  is  not  very  cultivated.  His  code  of 
honor  or  of  manners  is  not  burdened  by  conventionalities;  he  values  your  son 
for  his  manliness  and  pluck,  not  at  all  for  the  shape  of  his  collar  or  the  size  of 
his  cravat.  He  is  uncouth  ;  but  when  once  real  refinement  is  brought  to  him,  he 
admits  its  charm  and  is  anxious  to  win  some  of  its  richness.  Is  it  not  better  for 
your  own  son.  if  you  be  a  rich  man,  that  he  avoid  this  lifeless,  conventional  boy 
of  fashion,  and  find  a  playmate  in  the  bright,  hearty,  it  may  be  rough,  boy  from 
the  middle  class  or  from  the  home  of  poverty? — Charles  Lewis  Slaitery,  in  Nett 
England  Magazine. 

An  educational  theorist  discovered  some  time  ago  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  to  teach  the  alphabet  or  spelling  to  children,  and  that  time  could  be  saved 
by  teaching  them  to  read  words  by  sight,  to  recognize  the  words  themselves 
without  regard  to  their  component  parts,  the  letters.  This  was  accepted  in  some 
quarters,  and  the  work-a-day  world  is  beginning  to  get  the  fruits  of  the  new  idea. 
Dr.  William  C.  Prime  relates  his  experience  with  a  "well-educated  *'  girl  brought 
up  on  this  system,  whom  he  wanted  to  employ  as  an  amanuensis.  Although 
she  was  intelligent  and  had  some  knowledge  of  literature,  she  could  not  spell  a 
word  she  had  not  seen  nor  divide  a  word  into  its  syllables,  and  was  useless  as  an 
amanuensis  or  for  ordinary  clerical  labor.  Dr.  Prime  adds  as  comment :  •'  It  has 
never  occurred  to  the  theorist  that  writing  is  one  of  the  arts  ol  utility,  and  is  not 
a  merely  ornamental  accomplishment.  To  write  for  practical  purposes  one  must 
understand  language.  To  understand  language  one  must  understand  words, 
and  no  one  can  understand  words  without  being  taught  their  syllabic  construc- 
tion,"—/%j7(a^^ii^>%//z  Ledger. 

Boys  know  as  quickly  when  a  teacher  is  unnerved  as  when  a  ball  battery  is 
demoralized.  There  is  no  normal  science,  no  training  school  art,  no  psycho- 
logical wisdom,  that  is  ol  any  avail  under  such  circumstances.  The  teacher  who 
pins  his  faith  to  his  philosophy  in  September  is  very  apt  to  come  to  grief.  Well- 
trained  teachers  complain  bitterly  that  they  cannot  get  a  good  school  at  once, 
and  propound  the  worm-eaten  "  Chestnut,"  *'  How  is  one  to  get  experience  if  no 
one  will  let  him  have  a  chance  to  try  ? "  If  one  lacks  the  nerve  to  hold  the 
school  in  his  hands,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  he  has  a  fine  education  or  a  professional 
spirit.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  has  self-possession.  He  must  also  have  train- 
ing and  professional  zeal ;  but  he  must  have  the  power  to  stand  before  the 
school  in  perfect  command  of  himself  and  his  class.  In  short,  he  must  not  get 
"  rattled."  Keep  yourself  well  in  leadership  the  first  month,  and  you  will  usually 
remain  master  of  the  situation  till  ]u\y,— Journal  of  Education. 

You  may  read  books  of  natural  science,  especially  those  written  by  the 
ancients— geography,  botany,  agriculture,  exploration  of  the  sea,  of  meteors,  of 
astronomy— all  the  better  if  written  without  literary  aim  or  ambition.  Every 
book  is  good  to  read  which  sets  the  reader  in  a  working  mood.  The  deep  book, 
no  matter  how  remote  the  subject,  helps  us  best. — Emerson. 

Reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  are  the  three  fundamental  arts  which 
every  person  can  learn,  and  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  primary  schools. 
But  for  forty  years  the  schools  have  been  neglecting  these  arts  more  and  more, 
substituting  in  their  place  studies  which  properly  belong  to  the  high-school; 
namely,  orthography,  orthoepy,  calligraphy,  analysis,  and  theory  of  numbers. 
Instead  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  the  child  learns  to  jabber  bad 
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metaphysics  about  rhetoric  and  numbers.  What  is  needed  in  the  common 
schools  now  is  a  reformation  so  complete  that  it  might  almost  be  deemed  a  revo- 
lution. The  school  authorities  need  to  see  that  logical  drill  belongs  only  to  the 
later  period  of  school- life;  that  the  attempt  to  teach  children  in  the  primary 
school  to  understand  the  reason  of  every  step  is  terribly  injurious  every  way. 
It  is  grasping  at  a  shadow  and  losing  the  substance.  It  is  this  false  method  of 
teaching  which  has  made  our  modern  schools  so  inefficient  for  practical  ends, 
making  premature  and  ineffectual  logical  gymnastics  take  the  place  of  familiarity 
with  the  processes  of  arithmetic. —  Thomas  Hill. 

It  was  not  so  much  to  his  improved  modes  of  teaching,  or  by  any  of  the 
strict  exercises  of  the  school-room,  as  to  his  kindly  sympathy,  his  personal  influ- 
ence, his  own  character,  that  Dr.  Arnold  owed  his  power  and  reputation.  He 
labored  to  inculcate  proper  sentiments,  to  give  high  and  noble  aims,  to  infuse 
something  of  his  own  thoughtful,  earnest  spirit.  It  is  this  personal  influence 
which  is  the  stamp  and  crowning  excellence  of  the  teacher,  an  influence  unseen, 
perhaps,  and  unobtrusive,  but  all-pervading;  free  from  the  slightest  taint  o^ 
suspicion  or  distrust,  yet  checking  insubordination  before  the  thought  of  it  has 
taken  form ;  exacting  a  faithful  performance  of  duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its 
inspiration  before  despondency  has  attained  a  conscious  existence;  soft  and 
gentle  as  a  mother's  hand  on  the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet  holding  the  reins  of 
authority  and  controlling  the  very  motives  of  action  like  the  hand  of  fate ;  an 
influence  under  which  the  pupil  should  acquire  those  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  shall  prove  his  safeguard  and  his  most  efficient  means  of  success, 
as  well  while  in  school  as  in  whatever  department  of  life  he  may  choose  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  worth  of  true  humanity  — Howland. 

In  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  the  only  hope  of  its  continuance  and 
stability  is  with  an  enlightened  and  moral  people.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
training  the  pupils  of  our  schools  to  habits  of  virtue  and  mtegrity.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  teachers  should  have  set  times  for  delivering  lectures,  with 
wearisome  platitudes  on  the  importance  of  practising  the  cardinal  virtues ;  but 
let  them  take  advantage  of  the  every-day  experiences  of  the  school -room  and 
playground  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  wrong-doing,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  right 
action  and  noble  conduct,  thus  striving  to  develop  and  strengthen  in  their  pupils 
a  desire  to  act  from  a  high  moral  purpose.  But,  above  all,  let  the  teachers  strive 
by  pure  lives  and  correct  examples  to  mould  the  characters  of  their  pupils  in 
accordance  with  their  highest  ideal.  In  this  way  may  we  hope  that  the  youth  of 
our  schools  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  temptations  of  early  and  later 
life. — H.  M.  Harrington. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  pleasure  till  he 
knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature,  that 
conduce  very  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  ^yxxhox.— Addison. 

Scolding  is  mostly  a  habit.  There  is  not  much  meaning  to  it.  It  is  often 
the  result  of  nervousness  and  an  irritable  condition  of  both  mind  and  body.  A 
person  is  tired,  or  annoyed  at  some  trivial  cause,  and  forthwith  commences  find- 
ing fault  with  everything  and  everybody  in  reach.  Scolding  is  a  habit  very  easily 
formed.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  one  who  indulges  in  it  at  all  becomes 
addicted  to  it  and  confirmed  in  it.    It  is  an  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  habit. 
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Persons  who  once  get  into  the  way  of  scolding  always  find  something  to  scold 
about.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  they  fall  a  scolding  at  the  mere  absence  of 
anything  to  scold  at.  It  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  habit.  It  is  contagious. 
Once  introduced  into  a  family,  it  is  pretty  certain  in  a  short  time  to  affect  all  the 
members.  People  in  the  country  more  readily  fall  into  the  habit  of  scolding  than 
people  in  town.  Women  contract  the  habit  more  frequently  than  men.  This 
may  be  because  they  live  more  constantly  in  the  house,  in  a  confined  and  heated 
atmosphere,  very  trying  to  the  nervous  system  and  the  health  in  general ;  and  it 
may  be,  partly,  that  their  natures  are  more  susceptible  and  their  sensitiveness  is 
more  easily  wounded. — Anon. 

As  A  general  thing  we  are  too  chary  in  praising  and  encouraging  the  efforts 
of  the  youngt— too  free  in  criticising  and  depreciating  them.  Many  a  child's 
powers  in  various  directions  are  thrust  back  into  inactivity  by  the  cold,  unappre- 
ciative  reception  they  meet  with.  Children  quickly  adopt  the  sentiments  of  their 
elders,  and  soon  learn  to  put  the  same  value  on  their  own  powers  that  others  do. 
The  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  employer  can  easily  teach  lessons  of  self-depre- 
dation which  may  cling  through  life,  and  forever  prevent  the  development  of 
powers  that  under  more  favorable  auspices  might  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the 
community ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  cheerful  encouragement  and  wholesome 
commendation,  they  may  nourish  many  a  tiny  germ  of  Ability  and  talent  that 
may  one  day  come  to  be  a  mightly  influence,  a  perceptible  power,  in  the  world. — 
Anon. 

Who  can  sufficiently  estimate  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  pupils  at  a  time 
when  the  mind  begins  to  grasp  the  reality  of  things — if  then  we  have  a  teacher 
competent  to  go  outside  the  text-books  and  put  before  the  pupils  the  real  acts 
and  presence  of  great  men  and  great  women  who  have  helped  to  make  history  ? 
The  text-books,  good  as  they  are,  are  but  skeletons  of  topics  and  methods.  Let 
the  teacher's  mind  be  so  large,  so  luminous,  so  tender  as  to  clothe  these  forms 
with  the  power  of  action.  Yes,  our  teachers  need  to  reinforce  themselves  con- 
stantly with  new  light,  new  knowledge,  and  new  illustrations.  We  ought,  in  all 
our  schools,  to  give  such  full  and  adequate  compensation  as  would  enable 
teachers  to  do  this. — American  Journal. 

If  some  modern  alchemist  could  discover  a  combination  by  which  the 
teacher  is  warranted  more  than  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  chance  of  returning  to 
the  situation  last  occupied,  his  name  might  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  great 
benefactors.  This  uncertain  tenure  exists  not  only  at  a  destructive  cost  to  the 
district,  but  a  direful  disadvantage  to  the  employed.  The  problem  is  not  one 
wholly  to  be  solved  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  community  and  the  State.  When 
school  committees  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  by 
putting  two  dollars  into  one  pocket  from  the  hiring  of  cheaper  teachers,  they 
take  ten  dollars  out  of  their  other  pocket,  we  have  one  auspicious  outlook  ;  and 
when  the  State  begins  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  legislative  enactment  is 
essential  in  this  direction,  we  have  another  hopeful  sign ;  and  whenever  the 
nation  realizes  that  in  ^11  justice  and  mercy  every  teacher  who  has  given  the  best 
energies  of  his  life  to  the  cause,  retiring  from  the  profession  with  empty  purse 
and  broken  health,  is  a  far  more  worthy  subject  for  a  pension  than  any  un- 
wounded  soldier  can  be,  a  third  step  has  been  reached.  As  we  see  the  niggard- 
liness of  some  country  districts  in  making  appropriations  for  teachers'  wages, 
we  wonder  at  seeing  the  schools  in  as  good  condition  as  they  are ;  and  we  are 
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not  astonished  to  see  so  little  disposition  in  the  teacher  to  make  teaching  a  life- 
work.  A  case  came  under  our  notice  during  the  past  year,  where  a  patron  of  a 
certain  school  vigorously  opposed  an  appropriation  for  teachers'  wages ;  and, 
upon  investigation,  it  was  shown  that  his  share  of  the  tax  he  fought  so  eloquently, 
was  just  six-  cents.  Pay  teachers  well  while  in  service,  and  pension  them  when 
used  up  in  the  service,  is  a  righteous  demand. — W.  L.  Morrison^  in  Wisconsin 
Journal, 

The  measurable  products  of  school-work  may  be  tested  by  examinations 
and  entered  in  grade  books,  but  the  highest  results  of  the  teacher's  labors  can* 
not  be  so  estimated.  True,  we  may  see  that  one  child  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  language,  another  in  skill  of  hand,  others  in  habits  of  truthfulness, 
neatness,  order,  and  punctuality,  and  make  these  results  needful  for  promotion. 
The  highest  success,  the  developed  power,  the  fixed  habit,  that  is  of  positive 
value  to  the  child,  is  and  must  remain  a  partially  unknown  quantity.  And  yet 
knowledge  is  indispensable.  It  is  what  the  developed  power  is  to  work  upon. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  besides  power  and  knowledge  there  must  be  aspiration.  To 
measure  human  beings  we  need  several  measuring  rods. — School  Journal, 

The  Meaning  of  Ai. — The  common,  every-day  expression  of  the  English 
speaking  race  for  supreme  excellence  is  Ai.  Its  origin  is  peculiar.  In  17 16 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  Lx)ndon,  began  to  publish  a  weekly  shipping  paper  known  as 
Lloyd's  List,  In  this,  as  at  first  published,  the  vessels  were  assigned  to  classes 
designated  by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  which  referred  to  the  vessels'  hulls, 
while  the  letters  G,  M,  B,  meaning  "good,"  "middling,"  and  "bad,"  related  to 
the  vessels*  equipment.  Thus  the  class  A  G  denoted  a  first-class  ship,  with  a 
good  outfit,  while  U  B  was  the  designation  given  to  a  ship  of  the  lowest  class 
with  a  bad  outfit.  In  the  register  printed  in  the  year  1766  it  is  observed  that  the 
numerals  i,  2,  3,  4,  were  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  describing  the  condition  of 
the  vessels'  equipment,  the  Roman  capitals  A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  remaining  unchanged 
as  representative  of  the  classification  of  the  hull.  This  is  the  earliest  record 
extant  of  the  familiar  term  Ai. —  Our  Times. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  lady  a  most  sensible 
piece  of  advice,  as  applicable  to  teachers  as  to  mothers.  When  asked  how  she 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  up  her  children  she  replied,  simply:  **  By  doing  the 
best  I  could  every  day."  There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  this.  She  did  not 
worry  and  fret  over  what  she  feared  might  happen  to  her  boy  after  he  had  left 
her  care,  but  simply  did  the  best  she  could  while  she  had  him  with  her.  If 
teachers  would  go  straight  forward  in  their  duty  to  the  children  in  their  charge, 
without  so  much  wondering  about  the  opinion  the  parents  will  have  of  the  year's 
work,  the  results  would  be  h^X.X&c,— Southwestern  Journal. 

Some  Causes  of  Failure  Among  Teachers. — i.  False  conceptions  of  the 
work  of  teaching,  (a)  Inability  to  embody  a  high  ideal.  (^)  Two  low  a  concep- 
tion ;  a  belief  in  police  regime  in  the  school-room. 

2.  Lack  of  professional  training.  Failure  to  gain  this  a  result  of  lack  of  a 
true  conception  of  education. 

3.  Lack  of  spiritual  qualities  which  fit  one  to*guide  children. 

Suppose  a  teacher  has  reached  the  conviction  that  her  work  is  a  failure. 
What  shall  she  do? 

1 .  Leave  the  work  and  seek  other  employment. 

2.  Give  up  her  ideal,  and  work  mechanically  by  force  of  will. 
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3.  Find  the  causes  of  failure  and  remove  them.  There  is  not  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  world  but  that  reached  the  height  of  her  success  by  persistent 
effort,  whole-souled  devotion,  and  unflinching  se\('Sacrifice,—£ducaHon. 

One  of  the  novel  buildings  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  will  be  the 
Casino  and  pier.  The  Casino,  which  will  stand  out  in  the  lake  1,000  feet  from 
the  shore,  is  intended  to  reproduce  Venice  on  a  small  scale  in  Lake  Michigao. 
Burling  &  Whitehurst,  of  Chicago,  have  completed  the  design  for  this  structure, 
and  the  architecture  is,  of  course,  of  Venetian  order. 

The  Casino  will  be  built  on  piles  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  pier 
eighty  feet  wide.  The  base  dimensions  of  the  Casino  will  be  180  x  400  feet.  The 
building  will  consist  of  nine  pavilions,  two  stories  in  height,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  central  one,  eighty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  centre 
pavilion  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  There  will  be  communica- 
tion between  the  nine  pavilions  both  by  gondolas  and  bridges.  Completely 
surrounded  by  water  this  structure,  with  its  fleet  of  boats  and  numerous  water- 
ways, is  expected  to  have  a  decidedly  Venetian  flavor.  Surrounding  the  central 
pavilion  will  run  a  gallery  fifty-six  feet  wide.  The  pier  connecting  the  Casino 
with  the  shore  will  form  a  broad  promenade.  At  the  west  end  of  the  pier  will 
stand  the  thirteen  columns  designed  by  Sculptor  St.  Gaudens.  to  represent  the 
thirteen  original  States.  In  front  of  the  Casino  will  be  a  harbor  for  small  pleas- 
ure craft.  At  night  this  harbor  will  be  lighted  by  incandescent  lamps  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  on  floats.  The  material  of  the  Casino  will  be 
of  wood  and  the  walls  will  he  covered  with  staff.  A  striking  combination  of 
high  colorings  will  be  effected.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  pier 
.  and  Casino  has  been  let. 

Tulare,  California,  proposes  to  furnish  a  very  novel  exhibit  for  the  Fair. 
From  a  gigantic  redwood  tree,  390  feet  high,  and  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
will  be  cut  two  lengths  forty-five  feet  long,  and  these  will  be  transformed  into 
full-sized  railway  coaches  by  hollowing  out  the  interior.  The  rough  bark  of  the 
tree  will  be  left  on  the  roof  and  on  the  sides  and  ends  the  natural  wood  will  be 
left  unpolished.  The  interior  will  be  finished  after  the  style  of  Pullman  cars. 
One  will  be  a  buffet  dining  car,  with  bath,  barber-shop,  and  kitchen,  and  the 
other  a  sleeper,  with  observation  room.  Ordinary  car  trucks  will  be  put  under- 
neath, and  the  men  of  Tulare,  with  their  wives  and  children,  will  make  the  trip 
to  Chicago  in  these  strange  coaches  and  live  in  them  while  there.  The  intention 
is  to  keep  these  cars  in  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  to  sell  as  mementoes  the 
portions  of  the  tree  cut  away  in  their  construction. 

An  enterprising  Nebraska  man  says  that  he  will  take  to  the  Exposition  a 
crowd  of  50,000  school  children  from  Omaha  and  vicinity.  He  proposes  to  have 
each  car  load  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  he  has  already  begun  negotiations  with 
the  railroads  for  special  rates  and  special  trains. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  visitor  to  the  Exposition  may  see  the  celebra- 
ted Spitzer  art  collection,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  European  art  in 
the  world,  and  valued  at  above  $4,000,000.  M.  Spitzer,  of  Paris,  is  dead,  and 
the  magnificent  collection  is  for  sale.  It  is  the  hope  of  artists  all  over  the  world 
that  this  treasure  may  be  kept  together,  and  all  are  looking  to  America  for  the 
purchaser.  The  legal  adviser  of  the  Spitzer  heirs  is  anxious  that  the  collection 
shall  go  to  America,  and  he  will  do  everything  possible  to  bring  this  about.  The 
bringing  of  the  collection  to  the  Exposition  must  be  the  work  of  private  enter- 
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prise,  and  it  is  possible  to  effect  this,  it  is  claimed,  if  the  owners  can  be  insured 
from  loss.  This  collection  includes  everything  known  in  art  during  the  middle 
ages. 

Lieutenant  Little,  of  the  Navy  Department,  has  sailed  for  Europe  to  com- 
plete the  plans  for  reproducing  the  caravals  which  formed  the  fleet  of  Columbus. 
He  carries  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Slate  Department  to  Minister  Grubbs 
and  other  representatives  of  the  United  States  abroad.  The  Spanish  Minister 
has  also  given  him  letters  to  various  officials  at  Madrid.  Before  going  to  Spain, 
Lieutenant  Little  will  visit  the  museums  at  Paris,  London,  and  The  Hague,  as 
valuable  historical  material  can  be  obtained  in  those  museums.  The  Lieutenant 
has  consulted  with  ship-builders  in  this  country,  and  they  have  advised  him  that 
the  best  way  to  secure  a  reproduction  of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the 
Nina  will  be  to  have  most  of  the  work  done  by  the  Spanish  or  Italian  ship- 
builders The  modern  American  vessel  is  so  vastly  different  from  the  fleet  of 
Columbus  that  ship-builders  here  have  found  it  difficult  to  plan  a  reproduction. 
They  have  all  agreed,  however,  that  the  methods  in  vogue  abroad,  where  ship- 
•carpentery  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  will  produce 
results  in  keeping  with  historic  accuracy.  Caravals  will  necessarily  be  given  a 
smaller  draught  than  the  original  vessels  of  Columbus,  beca  use  they  are  to  pass 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  in  other  respects  the  reproduction  is  likely  to  be 
a  faithful  one. 

Within  one  week  the  University  Extension  movement  was  a  leading  subject 
of  thought  and  discussion  in  five  great  gatherings.  On  Thursday,  July  9,  George 
Francis  James  read  a  paper  on  this  movement  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers' Association,  at  Bedford,  Pa.  On  the  same  morning  Professor  Willis 
Bough  ton  spoke  to  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Maryland,  at  Ocean  City, 
Md.;  and  in  the  afternoon  Professor  H.  B.  Adams  addressed  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers*  Association,  at  Chautauqua.  On  Friday  the  session  of  the  University 
Convocation,  at  Albany,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Extension  Teaching, 
and  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  of  the  National  Association,  consid- 
ered the  subject  on  Thursday,  July  16,  at  the  meeting  in  Toronto. 

The  work  of  University  Extension  was  formally  organized  in  Chicago  on 
June  10.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  will  be  managed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four. 
Among  the  members  already  chosen  are  President  Rogers,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity ;  President  Roberts,  of  Lake  Forest  University  ;  ex-Regent  Peabody  and 
Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  McVeagh.  No 
better  place  could  be  found  in  the  West  for  the  establishing  of  this  system,  and 
under  good  manSgement  it  will  doubtless  attain  a  great  success. 

George  Francis  James,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  Professor  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  assume  the  managing  editorship  of  *' University  Extension,'*  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  who  has  done 
excellent  work  in  Extension  Teaching  in  Indianapolis,  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
Social,  Political,  and  Municipal  Institutions  in  Cornell  University. 

^  Prof.  James  H.  Canfield,  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  and  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Association,  has  accepted  the  chancellorship  of 
the  Nebraska  University  at  Lincoln,  which  was  tendered  him  some  time  ago. 
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President  John  Eaton,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  President  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio.  He  will  devote  himself 
to  literary  work. 

Prof.  Nichols,  of  Cornell  University,  speaks  in  most  complimentary  terms 
of  the  work  of  John  C.  McMynn,  of  Madison,  now  a  student  in  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  of  that  University,  in  carrying  on  a  photographic  study 
of  the  electric  arc.  The  work  is  not  yet  completed,  but  Professor  Nichols  indi- 
cates that  it  will  lead  to  results  of  considerable  importance. 


Major  B.  A.  McMullan. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Greene  county,  at 
the  courthouse  thereof,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  August,  1891,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
friend  and  brother.  Major  B.  A.  McMullan,  who  had  been  an  active  and  efficient 
co-worker  as  trustee  of  the  Stanardsville  School  District  ever  since  the  present 
school  system  was  inaugurated  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  Board  has  sustained  a  loss  almost  irrepara- 
ble, the  county  one  of  its  best  citizens,  and  his  neighborhood  one  of  its  most 
useful  members,  and  his  family  a  kind,  magnanimous,  and  affectionate  husband 
and  father. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family  and  to  the 
Educational  Journal  for  publication. 

George  B.  Jennings,  Chairman. 

Z.  K.  Page,  Clerk, 


EDITORIAL. 


We  feel  that  an  explantion  is  due  to  our  subscribers  for  the  non-appearance 
of  the  Journal  for  the  month  of  July.  It  is  the  first  time  in  its  history,  we 
believe,  that  any  such  failure  has  occurred.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  many  of  our  contemporaries  to  take  a  sort  of  holiday  in  mid-summer,  and 
some  issue  only  ten  numbers  for  the  year ;  but  no  such  custom  has  ever  obtained 
favor  with  us.    We  have  always  published  twelve  numbers  a  year. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  active  editor  of  the  Journal  was  absent  from 
his  office  conducting  an  Institute  in  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  and  could  not 
perform  editorial  duty  ;  the  senior  editor  was  so  engrossed  with  the  work  of  his 
office  as  Superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Richmond  that  he  could  give 
it  no  attention.  The  regular  issue  was,  therefore,  omitted  for  July,  and  as  a 
compensation  for  it,  we  have  made  this  a  double  number.  We  thus  make  up 
the  usual  amount  of  matter,  and  our  subscribers  lose  nothing,  and  we  hope  this 
explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  ^ 

This  failure  was  not  anticipated  when  the  June  number  was  issued,  or  the 
announcement  would  have  been  made  then. 
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— The  meeting  of  the  "Teachers*  Association  of  Virginia  '*  at  Bedford  City, 
July  1-3,  was  a  very  gratifying  success  both  as  to  the  number  in  attendance  and 
as  to  the  character  of  the  exercises.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Association 
was  provisionally  organized  last  year,  and  this  was  its  first  regular  meeting. 
The  conference  of  county  and  city  Superintendents  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  Association.  The  Hon.  John  E.  Massev,  State  Superintendent,  presided 
over  the  joint  bodies,  and  Prof.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  Portsmouth 
High  School,  acted  as  Secretary,  ably  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Alexander  McGilvray, 
the  very  efficient  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  executive  committee  appointed  last  year,  prepared  a  most  excellent 
programme,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  involving  many  questions  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  to  the  cause  of  general 
education.  The  papers  which  were  presented  and  the  discussions  which  followed 
on  these  various  subjects  were  of  a  high  order,  and  we  ^re  sure  that  an  impulse 
was  given  to  the  work  which  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

We  were  present  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  and  would  have 
prepared  matter  from  the  proceedings  for  publication  in  the  Journal,  but  it 
was  our  confident  expectation  that  we  would  be  furnished  with  the  official 
report;  and  v^e  preferred  to  have  it  in  that  form  rather  than  in  scraps.  It  has 
since  been  determined,  we  believe,  to  print  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form; 
and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  our  readers  in 
this  regard.  We  have  not  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  which 
was  adopted,  nor  with  a  list  of  the  regular  committees. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  Superintendent,  was  elected  President,  and 
Prof.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Secretary.  We  do  not  know  what  other  officers  were 
provided  for.  When  the  official  record  appears,  we  will  give  our  readers  a  fuller 
account  of  what  was  said  and  done. 

— The  Institutes,  held  under  State  authority,  during  the  present  summer, 
have  been  unusually  successful.  The  attendance  of  teachers  has  been  larger 
than  for  many  years,  while  their  earnestness,  constancy  and  attention  have  been 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Our  teachers  are  realizing  more  and  more  their  needs,  are 
appreciating  more  fully  their  responsibilities,  are  taking  greater  pride  in  their 
work ;  and  are,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement — often  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  conduct  one  for  the  second  time  in  the  beautiful  town 
of  Harrisonburg,  in  the  county  of  Rockingham.  In  the  Journal  for  September, 
1890,  we  wrote  of  our  first  association  with  its  people,  with  the  teachers  who 
assembled  there,  and  with  the  instructors  who  aided  in  the  work.  Our  second 
visit  has  but  strengthened  the  views  which  we  then  expressed.  The  town  has 
grown  somewhat,  but  not  so  much  as  we  anticipated.  It  has  suffered  from  an 
epidemic  of  **boom.'*  Two  land  companies  were  organized  last  year,  one  of 
which  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  work  of 
helping  forward  the  progress  of  the  town  with  promising  prospects.  The  other 
proved  a  failure,  and  brought,  we  think,  something  of  disaster  with  its  failure. 
But  there  is  no  deterioration  in  the  character  of  its  people.  Indeed,  the  more 
we  see  of  them  the  more  we  admire  them  and  their  goodly  heritage.  They  are 
a  noble  people,  and  understand  fully  how  to  receive  and  take  care  of  the 
stranger  within  their  gates. 

We  met  very  many  of  the  teachers  who  were  members  of  the  Institute  last 
year,  and  with  great  pleasure  renewed  the  acquaintance  then  formed.    We  also 
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met  many  who  were  not  with  us  last  year.  Probably  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent,  were  new  members ;  but  all,  both  new  and  old,  entered  upon  the  work 
with  admirable  spirit,  and  pursued  it  with  unflagging  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Institute  will  be  felt  in  all  the  schools  there  repre- 
sented, during  the  ensuing  session. 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  find  fuller  particulars  about  all  the  Institutes  in 
the  " Official  Department"  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

— We  expected  to  present  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  some  account  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which  held  its  meeting  last  month  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  also  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee;  but  since  our  return  to  the  city  we  have  been  so  closely  occupied 
.  with  other  and  imperative  duties  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  read  the 
proceedings  of  those  bodies  VVe  must,  therefore,  defer  any  notice  of  them  to 
a  future  number. 


Book  Notices. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.  By  A.  Albin  Fischer.  Philadelphia:  Fischer's 
School  of  Languages.     Paper,  40  cents;   cloth,  60  cents. 

This  course  of  lessons  was  intended  for  the  author's  own  use  in  his  "  School  of  Lan- 
guages/' but  is  given  its  present  form  to  make  it  accessible  also  to  others  who  may  see  fit 
to  use  it.  It  is  designed  essentially  for  oral  instruction.  The  teacher  who  would  under- 
take to  simply  explain  the  lessons  according  to  the  old  fashion,  would  soon  find  himself 
in  possession  of  the  wrong  book.  The  aim  is  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  guide,  and  the 
pupil  with  the  right  sort  of  implement  to  work  with  and  the  right  kind  of  material  to 
work  upon. 

Prof.  Fischer  has  had  large  experience  and  much  success  in  language  teaching,  and 
others  may  profitably  follow  his  methods. 

DUTY.  A  Book  for  Schools.  By  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Late  President  of 
Amherst  College.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

In  this  little  book  Dr.  Seelye  has  attempted  to  give  to  the  cardinal  principles  and  the 
chief  facts  of  morals  a  treatment  which  should  be  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  appre- 
hensible to  the  mind  of  a  child.  He  has,  therefore,  produced  a  book  suitable  for  an  early 
grade  of  schools,  and  which  will  prove  valuable  in  the  important  work  of  which  it  treats. 
We  heartily  commend  it. 

A  PRIMARY  WORD  BOOK,  Embracing  Thorough  Drills  in  Articulation  and  in  all 
the  Difficulties  of  Spelling  and  Sound  to  be  met  with  in  Primary  Reading.  By  Sirah 
E.  Buckbee,  Principal  of  Primary  Department,  School  No.  19,  New  York  City. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  30  cents. 

The  title,  which  we  have  quoted  in  full,  indicates  the  character  of  this  book,  and  is 
suggestive  of  thoroughness,  which  is,  indeed,  its  characteristic.  It  gives  full  and  com- 
plete drill  in  sounds,  and  the  treatment  of  the  syllable  is  more  satisfactory  than  one  usually 
finds  in  a  work-book.  We  think  that  long  and  difficult  words  are  introduced  too  early  and 
occur  rather  rapidly  for  effective  primary  work.  This,  however,  can  be  largely  controlled 
by  the  teacher. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  An  Elementary  Text- Book  for  use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemmon,  Superintendent  City 
Schools,  Sherman,  Texas.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  $1.25. 

To  those  who  wish  to  form  their  judgment  of  authors  from  the  opinions  of  others,  or 
who  teach  literature  by  what  is  written  adout  it,  this  book  will  be  very  acceptable.  It  is 
both  biographical  and  critical,  and  the  style  is  elegant,  so  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested.  Many  of  the  selections  are  followed  by  questions  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of 
little  value. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  publishers'  work  sustains  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  the  house. 

POLYEUCTE  PAR  PIERRE  CORNEIIJLE.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Alc^e  Portier,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  Tulane  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana.     Boston :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  editor  believes  that  this  edition  of  Polyeucte  is  the  first  published  in  this  country, 
and  he  hopes  that  the  students  of  French  in  America  will  appreciate  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  literature.  The  notes  are  philological,  grammatical,  explanatory,  but 
chiefly  literary.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  thoroughly  the  character  of  the 
play,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  power  of  interest  in  other  works  suggested  by  the 
tragedy  analyzed. 

PIERRE  ET  CAMILLE  PAR  ALFRED  De  MUSSET.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  O.  B.  Super,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Dickinson  College,  'Car- 
lisle, Pa.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  20  cents. 

By  some  mishap  this  story  of  De  Musset  got  into  a  binding  intended  for  another  book. 
The  editor  gives  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  author,  and  his  notes,  while  not  full,  are 
quite  satisfactory. 

PESTALOZZI :  His  Educational  Work  and  Principles.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  Editor 
of  the  ScAoo/  Journal  (N.  Y.).     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  No.  15  of  "Teachers'  Manuals"  published  by  this  firm,  and  gives  in  small 
space  the  main  points  of  interest  and  value  in  the  life  and  work  of  Pestalozzi. 

OU+LINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  with  Chronological  Table,  Sug- 
gestions and  Test  Questions.  By  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D.  New  York  and  Chicago : 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  little  work  is  intended  for  young  teachers  or  for  those  intending  to  teach.  It  is 
an  introduction  furnishing  a  frame  work  within  which  future  acquisitions  may  be  disposed. 
The  suggestions  and  test  questions  will  be  found  valuable  as  a  review,  and  the  whole  is 
intended  to  precede  the  larger  and  more  detailed  works  on  the  subject. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  By  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D. 
New  York  and  Chicago :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  work  also  is  merely  an  introduction,  but  it  is  well  prepared,  and  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  to  all  who  propose  to  study  (as  every  teacher  or  intending  teacher  should) 
the  science  of  education. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  By  I.  O. 
Winslow,  A.  M.     New  York :  American  Book  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

How  far  are  we  to  go  in  common  school  work  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  limit  to  the  cur. 
riculum  ?     It  is  claimed  already  that  it  is  too  extensive ;  that  more  is  undertaken  than 
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ought  to  be  attempted.  And  yet»  it  seems  that  we  are  to  take  in  Agriculture.  At  least, 
we  have  here  a  text  book  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  book  is  all  right,  but  we  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the  common  schools. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  A  Text-Book  for  Use  in  Public  Schools, 
High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools,  and  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  Teachers.  By 
Alex.  L.  Peterman,  Late  Principal  and  Professor  of  Civil  Government  in  the  Normal 
School  of  the  Kentucky  State  College,  and  Member  of  the  Kentucky  State  Senate. 
New  York :  American  Book  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

Here  is  a  book,  simple,  lucid  in  style,  direct  in  statement,  and  based  on  correct  peda- 
gogical principles.  From  iirst  to  last  it  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Beginning  with  the  home,  it  presents  in  turn  an  intelligent  view  of  all  the  intermediate 
governmental  units  up  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  Australian  Ballot. 
System  is  described  and  illustrated,  the  topical  method  of  arrangement  is  observed,  and 
suggestive  questions  for  review  are  introduced. 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By  Seth  L.  Stewart.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.     Price  $1.12. 

A  prominent  feature  of  this  text-book  is  its  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  associ- 
ation.    Each  book  treats  of  one  subject,  and  each  section  of  one  subdivision  of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  leading  feature  of  the  book  is  the  system  of  graded  exercises  which  are 
presented  in  such  order  that  their  successive  solution  causes  a  constant  growth  in  the 
power  of  thought,  analytic  and  synthetic. 

In  the  treatment  of  each  part  of  the  work  the  inductive  method  has  been  employed; 
yet  the  author  has  been  conservative  in  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  usual  phraseology 
of  propositions  and  a  wholesome  rigor  in  demonstration. 

INTRODUCTORY  LANGUAGE  WORK.  A  Simple,  Varied  and  Pleasing,  but 
Methodical,  Series  of  Exercises  in  English  to  Precede  the  Study  of  Technical  Gram- 
mar. By  Alonzo  Reed,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  Word  Lessons,'*  and  Joint  Author  of 
*«Reed  and  Kellogg's  Lessons  in  English,**  etc.  New  York;  Effingham,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Publishers. 

Professor  Reed  needs  no  introduction  to  Virginia  teachers,  and  they  will  need  little 
prompting  to  endorse  his  book. 

The  merits  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  every  lesson  and 
every  detail  contributes  to  a  carefully  devised  plan  and  purpose,  and  will  be  best  appreci- 
ated by  the  teacher  who  gives  them  a  thorough  examination,  or  makes  a  practical  test  of 
them  in  the  class-room. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  A  brief  History  of  its  Grammatical  Changes  and  its 
Vocabulary,  with  Exercises  on  Synonyms,  Prefixes  and  Suffixes,  Word- Analysis  and 
WordBuilding.  A  Text-Book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Brainerd  Kel- 
logg, LL.  D.,  and  Alonzo  Reed,  A.  M.  New  York :  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Publishers. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  book  with  pleasure.  Our  acquaintance  with  previous 
works  by  the  same  authors  had  prepared  us  for  the  thorough  scholarship  which  we  find 
here,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  scientific  and  critical  study  of  the  English  language 
will  receive  a  new  impetus  from  it. 

PHYSICS  BY  EXPERIMENT.  An  Elementary  Text-book  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
Edward  B.  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  and  Lec- 
turer, School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York :  Effing- 
ham, Maynard  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

As  a  rule,  text-books  upon  Physics  are  two  difficult  for  beginners.    That  charge  can* 
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not  be  brought  against  this  book.  It  is  really  elementary  in  its  character ;  but  the  amount 
of  work  given  and  the  method  of  acquiring  it  will  be  found  the  shortest,  the  easiest,  and 
the  surest  preparation  to  the  study  of  advanced  Physics.  It  gives  large  scope  for  indivuiual 
work,  and  its  method  accords  with  the  doctrine  that  self  development  should  be  encour- 
aged to  the  fullest  extent. 

HORACE  MANN.  By  Felix  Pecaut.  A  Review  of  The  Work  and  Writings  of  Horace 
Mann,  by  M.  J.  Ganfres,  Ex-Principal  and  Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris.  (Translated 
from  the  Revue  Pedagogique,  March,  1888.)     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

ADDRESS  of  Richard  G.  Moulton,  A.  M.,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  on  the  University 
Extension  Movement.  Published  by  The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching,  1602  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.  A  Monthly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Popular 
Education.  Vol.1.  No.  i,  July,  1891.  Contents:  The  American  Society.  The 
Fundamental  Distinctions  between  Elementary  and  Higher  Instruction.  The  Endow- 
ment of  University  Extensibn.  The  History  of  a  Branch  Society.  The  Formation 
of  a  Local  Centre.  Notes.  Current  Literature.  Published  by  J.  Hazeltine  Shinn 
for  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Philadelphia. 
Yearly  subscription,  ^3. 

CENSUS  BULLETIN.  No.  84.  Statistics  of  Education.  By  James  H.  Blodgett. 
Washington,  D.  C. :   Department  of  the  Interior. 

REPORT  ON  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  FOR  SPELLING  FOREIGN  GEOGRAPHIC 
NAMES.     Washington:  Navy  Department. 

*'  All  the  chart  and  map  producing  countries  are  now  practically  in  accord  in  their 
Tules  for  geographic  nomenclature,  but  the  working  of  these  rules  may  not  be  immediate." 

UNITED  STATES  BOARD  ON  GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES.  Decisions  of  the  Board. 
Bulletin  No.  3.     Issued  August  i,  1891.     City  of  Washington. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.  Laboratories  and 
Aquaria  located  at  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J. 

The  work  undertaken  by  this  association  is  purely  scientific  and  educational  in  its 
•character,  and  deserves  the  consideration  and  support  of  the  press  and  the  public.  Terms 
of  membership:  annual  members,  $5.00  per  annum';  life  members,  $icx>.oo  composi- 
tion fee ;  founders,  $5CX>.oo  composition  fee. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  Bulletin 
No.  76.  Plant  Diseases  and  How  to  Combat  Them.  H.  B.  Battle,  Ph.  D.,  Director 
and  State  Chemist ;  H.  L.  Harris,  B.  S.,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  Manual  for  the  Use 
of  Teachers.  Rules  and  Regulations.  Hints  and  Sugf^estions  for  the  Introduction 
and  the  Practical  Working  of  the  School  Savings  Bank  System.  Collection  of 
Proverbs.  By  J.  H.  Thiry,  of  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  New  York  :  The 
American  Banner,  27  Park  Place. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  AND  STATE 
MALE  NORMAL  COLLEGE.     Session  i89o-'9i.     Studente,  182. 

CATALOGUE  OF  ROANOKE  COLLEGE.  Thirty-Eighth  Session,  i890-'9i.  Stu- 
dents, 130. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  lUKA  NORMAL  INSTITUTE.  luka,  Mississippi, 
Students,  436. 

WORKINGMAN'S  SCHOOL  UNITED  RELIEF  WORKS,  S.  E.  C,  109  west 
Fifty-fourth  street.  New  York. 
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THE  INDIANA   UNIVERSITY.      Annual  Catalogue  for  the  Sixty- Seventy  College 
Year.    Bloom ington,  Indiana.    Students,  394. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION.     An  Address  before  the  Students  of  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity by  John  Merle  Coulter,  President-elect. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Elegant  Fashion  Books.— The  new  fashion  journals,  *'La  Mode,"  **  La 
Mode  de  Paris,"  and  "Album  des  Modes,*'  published  by  A.  McDowell  &  Co., 
4  west  Fourteenth  street,  New  York,  are  the  most  elegant  of  their  kind  ever 
brought  to  our  notice.  The  styles  are  drawn  by  the  best  artists ;  and  the  books 
are  produced  by  rival  houses  in  Paris,  each  trying  to  excel  the  other  in  the 
character  of  its  publications.  Formerly  they  were  printed  only  in  French;  but 
they  are  now  published  in  English  for  the  use  of  American  readers.  These 
journals  furnish  the  styles  one  month  in  advance  of  any  similar  publications ; 
and  they  have  a  practical  department,  in  which  lessons  are  given  each  month 
on  how  to  make  dresses,  etc.  The  admirable  fashions,  the  lessons  in  dress- 
making, and  the  giving  of  the  styles  one  month  earlier  than  heretofore  are  strong 
points  in  favor  of  these  fashion  books,  causing  them  to  be  called  **  The  Favor- 
ites."   These  excellent  publications  can  be  obtained  from  all  newsdealers. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  July  number  of  the  Educational  Review  are  on 
topics  of  current  interest.  Bishop  Spalding's  article  on  "  Religious  Instruction 
in  State  Schools  "  furnishes  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  late  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby's  discussion  of  "Religion  in  the  Common  Schools"  in  the  May  number. 
Principal  Ray  Greene  Ruling,  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  High  School,  who 
has  for  years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  subject,  contributes  his  second 
paper  on  "The  American  High  School."  Principal  George  E.  Hardy  describes 
the  "Functions  of  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools  "  ;  and  W.  B.  Shaw,  of 
the  Albany  State  Library,  tells  of  "  Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  United 
States."  The  number  also  contains  "Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in 
France,"  by  Gabriel  Compayr^;  Discussions  by  James  L.  Hughes  and  Paul  R. 
Shipman  ;  Editorials;  Education  in -Foreign  Periodicals  ;  and  Book  Reviews. 

All  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  as  it  con- 
tains many  articles  of  great  value.  Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  John 
C.  Rope's  critical  paper  on  "General  Sherman";  Henry  C.  Lea's  "A  Colonial 
Inquisitor,"  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  state  of  affairs  and  misgovemment 
in  Spanish  America  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  Wendell  P.  Gar- 
rison's "Reform  of  the  Senate";  a  complete  story  by  Henry  James,  entitled 
"Marriages";  a  new  poem,  "Harebell,"  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  ;  con- 
tinuations of  the  two  serial  stories,  Mary  H.  Catherwood's  "  The  Lady  of  Fort 
St.  John,"  and  Frank  R.  Stockton's  "The  House  of  Martha";  the  customary 
reviews,  among  them  those  of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  *'  Life  of  Browning."  and 
of  Goldwin  Smith's  "  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  " ;  and  the  usual  Com- 
ment on  New  Books  and  the  Contributor's  Club. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  the  German  Emperor,  contri- 
butes an  article  to  the  August  number  of  The  Century  on  the  first  three  years  of 
the  Emperor's  reign — the  third  anniversary  of  his  ascent  to  the  throne  having^ 
taken  place  on  the  15th  of  June.    Mr,  Bigelow  believes  that  **  since  Frederick. 
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the  Great  no  king  of  Prussia  has  understood  his  business  like  this  emperor/^ 
and  in  this  article  he  gives  what  he  considers  the  secret  of  the  power  of  William 
II  with  his  people,  and  incidentally  contributes  many  facts  regarding  his  life. 

This  number  of  TA^  Century  is  especially  rich  in  illustrated  articles  and 
complete  stories,  and  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  paper  include  a  number 
of  views  of  the  palaces  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  engraved  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  form  a  double  frontispiece. 

Professor  John  Fiske  will  open  the  September  Popular  Science  Monthly  with 
a  paper  on  **  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  its  Scope  and  Influence,**  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  the  reader  a  better  understanding  of  this  great  method  than  generally 
prevails.  An  essay  by  Herbert  Spencer  on  *'  The  Limits  of  State  Duties."  Mr. 
Spencer  maintains  that  an  industrial  State  should  not  attempt  to  mould  artifi- 
cially the  minds  and  characters  of  its  citizens,  and  gives  several  ctriking 
instances  in  which  such  paternalism  has  wretchedly  failed  of  its  purpose.  Con- 
tinuing his  "  Warfare  of  Science  **  series,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  will  relate  how 
hygiene  succeeded  fetichism  as  the  reliance  of  the  Western  world  in  checking 
the  ravages  of  epidemics.  A  fifth  paper,  concerning  **  Glass  in  Science,"  will  be 
added  to  the  fascinating  illustrated  series  on  glass-making,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hen- 
derson. It  describes  the  making  of  spectacle-glasses,  the  grinding  of  lenses  for 
telescopes,  the  blowing  and  graduating  of  thermometer-tubes,  and  the  making 
of  hydrometers,  etc.  The  question,  **  Can  we  Always  Count  Upon  the  Sun?" 
is  asked,  though  not  in  any  sensational  manner,  by  Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  The 
sun-spot  period,  now  approaching  its  maximum,  makes  this  query  very  timely. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  published  a  Manual  of  Plane  Geometry^ 
on  the  Heuristic  plan,  with  numerous  extra  exercises,  both  Theorems  and  Pro- 
blems, for  advanced  work,  by  G.  Irving  Hopkins,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  Manchester  High  School,  N.  H.,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Safford, 
of  Williams  College. 

The  book  is  designed  primarily  for  the  author's  pupils,  and  secondarily  for 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  teachers  who  are  getting  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  old  methods  of  teaching  geometry. 

Also  Stifter's  Das  Haidedorf,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Otto 
Heller,  instructor  in  Brown's  School,  Philadelphia.  This  little  prose-idyl  is  one 
of  Stifter's  "  Studien."  The  language  is  simple  and  modern,  and  the  work  truly 
artistic. 

Also  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea^  edited  with  introduction,  commen- 
tary, and  bibliography  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Hewitt,  of  Cornell  University.  The  editor 
has  sought  to  lead  from  the  study  of  this  poem  to  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  author, 
and  to  interpret  the  poem  from  the  poet  himself.  The  sources  of  the  poem,  the 
author's  language  and  the  language  of  the  time  have  been  carefully  studied. 
The  edition  will  guide  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  poem  and  afford  mate- 
rial for  a  critical  study  of  the  language. 

They  will  issue  very  soon  "Studies  in  United  States  History,"  for  use  in 
Grammar  Schools,  by  Mary  Sheldon- Barnes,  author  of  the  "  Studies  in  General 
History,"  and  Earl  Barnes,  Professor  of  History  in  Stanford  University,  California. 
The  aims  of  this  book  are :  To  teach  the  pupil  to  deal  with  historical  material 
at  first  hand ;  to  train  him  to  see  the  fact  and  catch  the  spirit  of  what  he  reads  ; 
to  judge  of  the  character  and  influence  of  men  and  acts,  and  to  see  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  in  historic  events;  to  give  him  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  development  of  our  American  life  and  character ;  to  give  him  a  clear  idea 
of  the  facts  of  our  history  in  their  relations  of  time  and  place. 
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Also  shortly  Goethe^ s  Meisierwerke,  edited  by  Dr.  William  Bernhardt.  This 
volume  attempts  to  supply  a  desideratum  felt  by  students  who  cannot  devote 
themselves  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  complete  works  of  Goethe.  It  will  contain 
selections,  complete  in  themselves,  and  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  and 
generally  interesting  of  every  kind  of  Goethe's  poetical  and  prose  writings.  It 
will  also  contain,  besides  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  the  literary  history  of 
each  selection ;  information  on  the  sources  used  by  the  poet ;  copious  notes ; 
opinions  of  noted  critics  ;  and  suggestive  help-notes  for  word-translation.  The 
book  is  planned  for  school  and  home  use  of  those  who  have  mastered  a  grammar 
and  reader. 

They  will  issue  this  month  Andersen's  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder^  an  illustrated 
edition,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  Readers  of  this 
charming  work  will  welcome  an  edition  by  this  well-known  teacher  and  editor. 

Also  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales  in  French  for  Young  or  Old  Children.  Selected 
and  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  The  edition  will  contain  a  number  of  favorite  fairy  tales  by 
Perrault,  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  etc.,  offering  easy  and  entertaining  reading,  with 
helpful  notes  and  vocabulary.. 

Ginn  &  Company  have  just  published  "The  Gate  to  Caesar."  By  Wm.  G. 
Collar.  Principal  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  author  of  **  The  Beg^in- 
ner's  Latin  Book,"  "  Practical  Latin  Composition,"  etc.  Caesar's  Commentaries 
is  the  first  continuous  Latin  read  in  a  great  many  schools,  but  it  is  confessedly 
too  hard  for  beginners.  The  result  is  waste  of  time  and  waste  of  labor.  The 
object  of  this  little  book  is  to  save  both  by  distributing  difficulties.  "  Divide  and 
conquer."  The  text  of  one  book  of  **  Caesar's  Gallic  War  "  is  simplified,  chiefly 
by  omissions ;  but  beside  the  simplified  text  of  each  chapter  is  placed  the  full 
text,  which  maybe  studied  in  immediate  succession,  or  be  deferred  till  the  learn- 
er's wings  are  grown.  Synonymous  Latin  words  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  to  enlarge  the  learner's  vocabulary,  full  explanatory  notes  follow  the  text, 
and  on  each  chapter  of  the  simplified  text  a  brief  exercise  is  given  for  translation 
into  Latin. 

Also,  ••  Ethics  for  Young  People."  By  C.  C.  Everett,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Harvard  University.  This  little  work  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  text-book 
in  the  study  of  practical  Ethics.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  character ; 
and  it  treats  of  duties  towards  one's  self,  of  duties  towards  others ;  and  of  helps 
and  hindrances  in  right  doing.  It  seeks  to  do  this  not  by  common  place  moral- 
izing, but  by  stimulating  the  thought  and  imagination.  It  may  be  used  by  scholars 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  Where  pupils  are  too  young  to  use  the  book 
themselves,  it  will  serve  as  a  great  aid  to  the  teacher  by  suggesting  a  systematic 
and  logical  line  of  work  for  the  instruction  in  morals,  and  the  subject  matter  will 
furnish  excellent  material  for  each  lesson. 

They  will  have  ready  in  August  '*The  Story  of  Our  Continent,"  A  Reading 
Book  in  the  Geography  of  North  America,  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler^  of  Har- 
vard University.  (Illustrated.)  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  set  before  the 
student  a  simple  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  continent  of  North 
America  has  come  to  its  present  physical  state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
how  this  physical  state  affects  the  life  of  the  people.  In  other  words,  it  seeks 
to  secure  a  clear  conception  of  the  geography  of  the  continent  by  showing  in  a 
very  simple  manner  the  geological  evolution  of  its  features.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  grammar  schools  and  may  advantageously  be  used  as  a  reader  in 
connection  with  a  regular  text-book  in  geography.    As  an  introduction,  by  the 
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way  of  our  own  continent,  to  the  study  of  geology  and  physical  geography,  it 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  value. 

Also  ••Cardinal  Newman's  Essay  on  Poetry,  with  Reference  to  Aristotle's 
Poetics.*'  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University,  editor  of  Sidney's 
Defence  of  Poesy,  &c.  The  study  of  what  is  essential  and  what  accidental  in 
poetry  is  more  and  more  engaging  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  particularly 
those  occupied  with  educational  work.  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy,  edited  by 
Prof.  Cook,  and  Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry,  jnearly  ready,  also  edited  by  Prof. 
Cook,  give  the  opinions  of  a  man  of  action  and  a  man  of  theory,  Newman's 
Essay  expresses  the  view  of  one  who  was  a  man  of  both  action  and  theory. 
Besides  this,  the  Essay  is  a  notable  example  of  the  literary  work  of  one  who 
has  been  considered  the  greatest  master  of  style  in  this  generation.  The  illus- 
trative apparatus  provided  by  the  editor  includes  some  practical  hints  on  the 
study  of  Greek  drama  in  English,  an  index,  an  analysis,  and  a  few  suggestive 
notes. 

They  will  publish  this  summer  **  Starland."  Talks  with  Young  People  about 
the  Wondeifs  of  the  Heavens.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.  R.  S.,  Royal  A.strono- 
mer  of  Ireland.  Illustrated.  12  mo.  Cloth.  388  pages.  This  book,  based 
upon  two  courses  of  Christmas  lectures  delivered  to  children  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Great  Britain,  presents  in  the  clearest  and  most  interesting  manner  the 
fundamental  facts  and  ideas  of  Astronomy.  The  author's  eminence  as  a  scientist 
is  an  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  To  read  a  half  dozen  pages  would* 
satisfy  any  one  of  its  fascination  for  young  readers.  As  a  supplementary  reading 
book  for  upper  gramma r^grades,  preparatory  to  the  study  in  the  high  school  of 
Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy  or  Elements  in  Astronomy,  it  could  hardly  be 
recommended  too  highly.  To  follow  this:  Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy, 
Young's  Elements  in  Astronomy,  Young's  General  Astronomy. 

Also,  Whitney  and  Lockwood's  Enghsh  Grammar.  Whitney's  Essentials  of 
English  Grammar,  revised  for  younger  pupils,  by  Mrs.  Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood, 
author  of  *'  Lessons  in  English,"  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whitney.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  edition  is  to  furnish  a  text-book  in  English  grammar  for  pupils  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  The  editor's  aim  has  been  to  simplify 
the  original  work,  without  impairing  the  distinctive  features  which  have  made  it 
an  acceptable  text-book  for  older  pupils  in  high  and  preparatory  schools.  The 
special  features  of  the  revision  are  topical  arrangement,  abundant  exercises,  and 
more  elementary  treatment  throughout.  Whitney's  Essentials,  which  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  sale,  will  continue  to  be  published  and  recommended. 

They  have  in  press  "  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,"  Vol.  i.  Edited  by 
Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University.  Many  English  classics  have  been 
edited  as  if  every  student  of  English  were  a  thoroughly  equipped  scholar  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  needing  only  to  be  reminded  of  parallel  passages  in  the 
ancients,  and  quite  capable  of  translating  them  at  sight.  This  pleasing  fiction 
has  prevented  the  wider  diffusion  of  some  of  the  greatest  books  in  the  language, 
books  which  need  helps  to  their  full  elucidation,  but  which,  once  elucidated, 
are  replete  with  inspiration  and  guidance.  Among  these  books  is  Bacon's 
Advancement  of  Learning. 

In  the  present  edition  the  quotations  from  the  ancient  tongues  are  all  rele- 
gated to  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  their  place  in  the  text  is  supplied  by  as 
adequate  a  translation  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  needs  of  the  average  student 
and  those  of  the  person  of  special  erudition  are  both  provided  for ;  the  former 
experiences  no  interruption,  and  the  latter  may  read  the  exact  words  which 
Bacon  wrote.    The  same  principle  is  adopted  in  the  Notes.    Many  of  the  latter 
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are  not  original  with  the  present  editor,  but  they  are  such  as  any  one  who  under- 
stands English  may  read. 

They  have  in  preparation  ** Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakesperean  Drama." 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.(Harv.) 
Assistant  Professor  in  Brown  University.  Two  volumes.  The  first  volume  will 
contain  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes ;  the  second,  Roister  Doister, 
Gorboduc,  and  plays  of  Lyly,  Greene,  and  Peele.  In  no  instance  will  an  extract 
be  given;  each  play  will  be  printed  as  a  whole.  There  will  be  a  general  intro- 
duction, tracing  the  growth  of  the  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  Shakespere  ; 
and  each  play  will  be  provided  with  a  special  introduction.  The  notes  will  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text ;  and  an  index  to  the  notes  will 
facilitate  reference  to  subjects  treated  in  them.  It  is  believed  that  the  materials 
for  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Drama  given  in  these  two  volumes  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  students  except  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know  the 
whole  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish  early  in  September  a  complete  **Text-  * 
book  of  Elementary  Physics,'*  chiefly  experimental.  By  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physics  in  Harvard  College,  and  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Boston  English  High  School.  This  book  will  contain  among  other  thuigs 
the  forty  required  experiments  mentioned  in  the  Harvard  pamphlet,  and  cuts 
•  from  the  more  novel  elementary  apparatus  actually  in  use  in  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege physical  laboratory.  The  same  publishers  also  have  in  press  an  **  Elemen- 
tary Laboratory  Physics,"  for  High  Schools,  by  Charles  R.  Allen,  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  High  School. 


The  Magazines. 


TABLE  TALK.  August  topics :  New  Menus  for  August,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Creole  Recipes, 
by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Salisbury.  A  Bit  of  Mrs.  Ruskin's  Experience,  by  Mrs.  Grayson.  Honselceepers' 
Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Among  the  Beef-Eaters,  by  S  T.  Sherman.  Lemons— The  Good 
They  Do— by  E.  H.  B  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,  by  Lillie  May  Forney.  Fashionable 
Crazes,  by  Kate  Cathenvood.  A  New  Diploma,  by  M.  C.  M.  Our  Babies,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer. 
Way  to  Cook  Rhubarb  and  Spring  Greens,  by  Mintwood.  Ascension  Day  in  Florence,  by  Fannv  C  . 
W.  Barbour  A  Seed  in  the  Appendix,  by  Mintwood.  Capricious  Washington,  by  K  B.  Colors,  by 
Lillie  May  Forney.  How  the  Argentines  Live,  by  An  American  Woman.  The  Harvesters  (a  poera>, 
by  William  Struthers.  Fashion  Inquiries,  by  Lillie  May  Forney.  Like  as  a  Moon  (a  poem),  by  Susie 
M.  Best.    How  to  Make  Wholesome  Toast. 

THE  CHATAVQUAN  for  August.  Contents:  Old  Chatauqua  Days  (illustrated),  by  Theodore 
L.  Flood.  Flying  by  Means  of  Electricity,  by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge.  Illustration  and  Our  Illus- 
trators, by  C  M.  Fairbanks.  What  Shall  be  Taxed,  by  Edward  w.  Bemis.  Sunday  Readings, 
selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  American  Sporting  on  the.  Seas,  by  J.  H.  Mandigo.  African  M\-ths 
and  Legends  by  Heli  Chatelain.  A  Study  of  Longfellow,  by  John  Vance  Cheney.  The  Physicarand 
the  Mental  in  Hypnotism,  by  Alfred  Fouill6e.  Death  Valley,  by  R.  S.  Dix.  Travelling  In  Provincial 
France,  bv  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
The  Spell  of  the  Past,  by  John  Burroughs.  Modem  Surgcr>',  by  C.  R.  Hammerton.  The  Sorosis 
Club  at  Bombay,  India,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Denning.  A  Colored  Creole  T>T>e,  by  Julie  Wetherill  Baker. 
What  Women's  Clubs  have  done  for  Women,  by  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods.  A  Town  Minus  Pov- 
erty, by  Clare  De  Gratenried.  Color  and  China  Painting,  by  Laura  A.  Fry.  Music  Lessons  at 
Home  or  in  a  School,  by  Irene  Hale.  Women  in  the  Pension  Office,  by  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.  The 
Indian  Women  of  Dakota,  by  Kate  Games.  A  Debate  in  Germany.  The  poems  of  the  number  are 
by  Philip  Burroughs  Strong  and  Virna  Woods.  The  usual  editorial  and  clepartment  space  is  w^ 
filled. 

THE  CENTURY  for  August.  Contents:  Portraits  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany 
(Frontispiece).  The  German  Emperor,  by  Poultney  Bigelow.  Thou  Reignest  Still,  by  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton.  Thumb-Nail  Sketches  (Moglashen),  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  A  Common 
Story,  by  Walcott  Balestier.  Two  Kings,  by  William  H.  Hayne.  On  the  Study  of  Tennysoa,  by 
Henry  van  Dyke.  The  Squirrel  Inn  (IV),  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  Press  as  a  News  Gatherer, 
by  the  Manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  William  Henry  Smith.  The  Eleventh-Hour  Laborer,  by 
L.  Gray  Noble.  Life  on  the  South  Shoal  Lightship,  by  Gustav  Kobbe.  Play  in  Provence  (The  Grand 
Arrival  of  the  Bulls),  bv  Joseph  Pennell.  Alone  We  Come  Into  the  World,  by  Stuart  Sterne.  The 
Little  Renault,  by  Mary  hartwell  Cathcrwood.  On  Elkhom,  by  Robert  Bums  Wilson.  Our  Summer 
Migration  (a  social  study),  by  Edward  Hungerford.    Le  Crepuscule  (from  a  painting),  by  Alexan^ 
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der  Harrison.  Cape  Horn  and  Cooperative  Mining  in '49,  by  Willard  B.  Farwell.  Graj- Rocks  and 
Graver  Sea,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  The  White  Crown,  by  Herbert  D.  Ward.  The  Faith  Doctor 
(Vil),  by  Edward  Eggleston     The  Clown  and  the  Missionary,  by  Viola  Roseboro. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  August.  Contents:  Frontispiece,  "Puck  and  Fairies,"  A  Rhyme  of 
Robin  Puck  (verse),  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  Four  Sides  to  a  Triangle,  by  Charles  R.  Talbot.  Prince 
Elecampane  of  the  Golden  Plume  (verse),  by  Margaret  Johnson.  The  Statue,  by  Tudor  Jenks.  A 
Pint  (verse),  by  Anna  M.  Pratt.  Jingle,  "  The  Sandpipers,"  by  B  W.  The  Crowned  Children  of 
Europe,  by  Charles  K.  Backus.  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford,  Chapters  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XL, 
XLI,  XLII,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Good  Measure  of  Love  (verse),  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
Plain  Truths  About  Hunting,  by  Julien  Ralph.  Jingle,  *'  I  Saw  a  Picture  of  Myself  To-day,"  bv 
John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Jingle.  "  A  Queer  Little  Boy  in  the  Month  of  June,"  by  Conielia  Redmoncl. 
The  Torpedo  station  at  Newport,  by  John  Osborne.  Iingle,  "  Bow  Your  Head,  Daisies  White,"  by 
W.  S.  Reed.  The  Merry  Outlaw.  Bob  o*  Lincoln,  by  L.  E.  Stofiel.  The  Song  of  the  Thrush  (verse), 
by  C.  P.  Cranch.  Picture,  "Left. Behind  and  Fallen  in  Strange  Company."  Vacation  Days,  by 
Laura  E.  Richards.  How  the  Maiden  and  the  Bear  Sailed  Away  averse),  by  Oscar  Park.  Chan  Ok, 
Chapters  VIII,  IX,  by  J.  O.  Davidson.  The  Twins  (verse),  by  Jesse  B.  McClure.-  The  Swimming- 
Hole  Stories  (V),  A  Hornet's  Nest,  by  Walter  Storrs  Bigelow.  The  Story  of  the  "  Century  "  Cat,  by 
Mary  F.  Honeyman.  A  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,  by  N.  P.  Francis.  Picture,  *'  A  Morning  in  the  Hay- 
field."  Some  Incidents  of  Stanley's  Expedition,  by  E.  J.  Glave  The  Story  of  My  Life,  by  Saleh 
Bin  Osman.  The  Frogs'  Sineing-School,  by  E.  T.  Corbcit.  For  Very  Little  Folks :  The  Rabbit  and 
the  Donkey.  Jack  in-the-Pulpit.  A  Marbte  Quarrj',  by  George  P.  Merrill.  The  Letter-box.  The 
Riddle-box. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  August.  Contents:  "She  is  Tall  and  Fair"  (Frontispiece). 
Piccadilly,  by  Andrew  Lang  (the  third  article  of  the  series  on  the  Great  Streets  of  the  World).  The 
Anatomist  of  the  Heart,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan.  Song  and  Sorrow,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  The 
Wrecker,  prologue  and  chapters  I-III  (to  be  continued),  bv  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
Osboume.  In  Absence,  by  Archibald  Lampman.  Dead  Men's  Holiday,  after  Shipka,  by  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton.  Uneflectual  Fire,  by  Annie  Eliot.  At  the  Ranch  of  the  Holy  Cross,  by  A.  A. 
Hayes.  The  Dunchurch  Bells,  by  Archibald  (k>rdon.  Elsket,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  The  Great 
King's  Dream.  Parliamentary  Days  in  lapan.  by  John  H  Wigmore  (the  second  and  final  article  on 
the  new  Politicale  Regime  in  Japan).  The  Song  of  the  Comforter,  by  John  J.  a'Becket.  The  Point 
of  View  (The  Question-of-the-Day  Novel,  Anonymous  Journalism.  A  Crucial  Time,  The  Malady  of 
Success.) 

A  good  and  timely  table  of  contents  is  presented  by  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for 
August.  Colonel  Albert  Clarke  opens  the  number  with  a  bright  and  instructive  account  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  giving  pen  pictures  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  State.  It  is  attractively  illustrated, 
and  its  information  is  imparted  in  a  light  and  easily  digestible  form.  "  A  Side  Issue  of  the  Cam- 
paign "  is  a  clever  liitle  stor>'  by  Mao"  E.  Brush,  a  name  new  in  literature.  It  deals  with  the  trials  of 
a  countr>-  editor  and  his  wife.  'The  Harvard  Essays  are  above  the  average  of  such  contributions  to 
literature.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery  says  something  worth  the  saying  in  an  original  and  piquant  fash- 
ion, in  "  A  Remedy  for  American  Philistinism."  "  The  Birthplace  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  "  is  a  little 
descriptive  sketch  of  Paris,  Me.,  especially  interesting  at  this  time.  It  is  by  Charles  E.  Waterman,  a 
fellow-townsman  of  Hamlin's-  William  Howe  Downes  contributes  a  finely  illustrated  paper  on 
"The  Literature  of  the  White  Mountains."  Eliza  Orne  White  has  a  pretty  little  .story  in  a  minor  key, 
called  "  Commonplibe  Carrie."  W.  D.  McCrackan  funiishes  a  very  interesting  aud  valuable  paper 
on  "  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,"  which  is  also  timely  in  view  of  the  coming  celebration  in 
Switzerland.  "  Bennington  and  its  Battle,"  by  Edwin  A.  Start,  is  an  historical  retrospect  nearer 
home,  and  is  in  a  bright  vein.  N.  H.  i.  hamberlain  contributes  an  interesting  paper  called  "  In  the 
Footprints  of  Burgovne's  Army.'*  W.  Blackburne  Harte  chats  pleasantlv  in  a  department  called 
"  About  Books,"  and  several  poems  and  sketches  complete  a  very  entertaining  number. 

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE  for  Aueust.  Contents:  A  Daughter's  Heart,  by  .Mrs.  H.  Lovett 
Cameron.  Thoreau  and  his  Biographers,  by  Samuel  Arthur  Jones.  A  Damascus  Blade,  by  Clinton 
ScoUard.  Walt  Whitman's  Birthday,  by  Horace  L.  Traubel.  At  a  Poet's  Funeral,  by  Anne  Reeve 
Aldrich.  My  Adventure  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Fancy,  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson. 
A  Culprit,  by  Charles  Henry  Luders.  A  Plea  for  Patriotism,  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake.  Re-roasted 
Chestnuts,  by  George  Grantham  Bain.  The  Slav  and  the  Indian  Empire,  by  Clarence  Bloomfield 
Moore.  Walt  Whitman's  Last,  "  Good-bye,  ray  Fancy,"  by  Walt  Whitraan.  With  the  Wits  (illus- 
trated by  leading  artists). 

Good  Things  in  August  WIDE  AWAKE:  the  three  poems— the  ballad  by  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford  ;  "  Pope's  Mother  at  Twickenham  "  ;  the  "  Rain  Song,"  by  Eli  Sbepperd;  and  "  The  Bur- 

flar  Bee,"  by  Richard  Burton.  The  three  stories—"  Peg's  Little  Chair,"  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewetl ;  "The 
ride's  Bouquet,"  by  Grace  W.  Soper :  and  "  The  Silent  Lie,"  by  Francis  E.  Leupp.  The  three 
articles — "How  the  Cossacks  Play  Polo."  by  Madame  de  Meissner:  "An  Odd  Set.  '  by  Eleanor 
Lewis;  and  "Mr.  Brown's  Playfellow,"  by  J.  Loxley  Rhees.  The  Margaret- Patty  Letter,  by  Mrs. 
William  Claflin.  "  An  Unanimous  Opinion,"  by  Helen  Sweet.  The  three  serials  by  Marg^aret  Sid- 
ney, Elizabeth  Cumings  and  Marietta  Ambrosi ;  and  the  four  pages  of  original  anecdotes  in  "  Men 
and  Things." 

Wide  Awake  is  I2.40  a  year.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  August.  Contents:  New  Chapters  in  the  War- 
fare of  Science  XIII.  From  Fetich  to  Hygiene,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  L.L.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Part  I. 
The  Value  of  Statistics,  by  Hon.  Carrold  D.  Wright.  The  Development  of  American  Industries 
Since  Columbus.  VII.  The  Evolution  of  the  Woolen  Manufacture,  by  S.  N.  Dexter  North,  (con- 
cluded). Illustrated.  Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Debaser,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Conant.  The  Practical  Out- 
come of  Science,  by  W.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Dress  and  Adornment.  I.  Deformations,  by  Prof. 
Frederick  Starr  (illustrated).  Prof.  Huxley  and  the  Swine  Miracle,  by  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Glaastone's  Controversial  Method,  by  Prof  T.  H.  Huxley.  Head  Flattening  as  Seen 
Among  the  Navajo  Indians,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt  (illustrated).  The  Relations  of  Abstract  Re- 
search to  Practical  Invention,  by  F.  W.  Clarke.  Ginseng  in  Commerce,  by  J.  Jones  Bell,  M.  A. 
(illustrated).  Sketch  of  Friedrich  W.  A.  Argeland  (with  portrait).  Editor's  Table :  Science  and 
Wealth.    Literar>*  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 
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Thanks,  Dr.  Curry! 


Peabody  Institutes. 

Through  Dr.  Curry,  who  directs  the  operations  of  the  Peabody 
Board  of  Trust,  Virginia  received  the^usual  appropriation  for  institutes 
last  year.  We  were  grateful  for  it,  and  endeavored  to  niake  a  judicious 
application  of  the  fund.  While  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
that  year  was  not  large,  the  work  was  practical  and  helpful,  and  in  many 
respects  satisfactory. 

Of  the  report  made  in  1890,  Dr.  Curry  said:  '*I  must  thank  you 
for  your  report  just  received  and  read.  It  is  equal  to  any,  if  not  the  best 
I  have  received  from  any  Superintendent  since  I  have^een  General 
Agent."  Of  course,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  institute  conductors 
and  instructors — indeed,  all  who  extended  their  co-operation — are  en- 
titled to  share  the  credit  for  the  results  which  we  were  able  to  communi- 
cate in  that  report. 

To  Dr.  Curry,  however,  above  all  others,  7ae  £7ze/^  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
not  only  for  his  wise  policy  in  regard  to,  and  his  generous  support  of, 
institutes,  but,  also,  ior  his  brilliant  and  effective  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  the  South,  and  for  his  unwavering  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  generally.  Virginia  proudly  claims  him  as 
her  son;  her  citizens  gladly  honor  him,  and  her  educators  confidently  rely 
upon  his  sympathy,  counsel,  and  aid.  But  his  sphere  is  not  confined  to 
Virginia;  of  his  achievements  she  is  not  the  only  beneficiary,  nor  do 
Virginia  educators  alone  appreciate  his  work  and  worth.  Dr.  Curry 
belongs  to  the  nation,  and  posterity  will  honor  him. 

In  Dr.  Curry's  wisdom,  the  appropriation  was  so  increased  this  year 
that  we  were  able  to  hold  five  institutes — three  for  white,  and  two  for 
colored  teachers — in  addition  to  the  ''Summer  Session  "  of  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  Full  reports  of  the  work  have  not  yet 
been  received,  but  from  preliminary  reports  the  enrollment  is  estimated 
at  about  1500 — icoo  white,  and  500  colored  teachers.     The  benefits  were, 
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therefore,  enjoyed  by  a  much  larger  number  than  last  year,  and  the  work 
was  more  thorough  and  systematic. 

Abundant  evidence  of  success  was  observed  at  every  institute.  The 
course  of  instruction  pursued  was  complete  and  harmonious,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needsofthe  teachers;  conductors  and  instructors 
treated  the  subjects  skilfully,  orderly,  and  thoroughly,  and  teachers  were 
attentive  and  diligent. 

Of  the  Bedford  City  Institute  (the  last  of  the  three  years*  course  of 
the  Lynchburg  Normal),  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  conductor,  says : 
•*  The  Normal  was  a  success.  We  had  twelve  instructors — six  at  the  public 
school  building  and  six  at  the  academy.  [This  sub-division  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  enrollment,  which  exceeded  500.]  The  teachers  were  the  finest 
in  looks  and  intelligence  that  we  have  ever  had.*' 

Prof.  George  R.  Pace,  conductor  of  the  Harrisanburg  Institute^ 
writes  as  follows  of  the  second  year's  work:  "The  instructors  were 
earnest,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic;  the  teachers  were  punctual,  attentive 
and  studious;  and  I  am  sure  that  great  good  was  accomplished.  The 
enrollment  reached  317 — males  92;  females  225.  We  were  visited  by 
superintendents  Hulvey  of  Rockingham,  Peale  of  Augusta,  Mclnturff  of 
Shenandoah,  Keyser  of  Page,  and  Coons  of  Culpeper. " 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Winston,  conductor  of  the  Hampton  Institute, 
reports:  **  I  regard  our  institute  as,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  hold.  Our  corps  of 
instructors  was  large  and  admirably  chosen.  In  fact,  each  one  was  a 
specialist  in  the  work  assigned  to  him  or  her,  and  each  worked  with  a 
zest  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  specialists.  Of  the  general  intelligence, 
the  faithfulness,  the  docility,  and  the  zeal  for  knowledge,  of  the  members 
of  the  institute,  as  a  whole,  I  have  nothing  but  praise." 

The  total  enrollment  was  236,  of  which  number  only  eight  were 
males. 

Referring^  to  the  ** Summer  Session'*  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  President  Johnston  says:  "Our  total  enrollment  was 
300,  making  the  largest  institute  for  colored  teachers  ever  held  in  the 
State.  Forty-four  counties  and  nine  cities  were  represented.  Among 
the  number  in  attendance  were  noted  65  under-graduates  and  10  grad- 
uates from  this  institution  who  have  been  teaching  for  one  year  or  more. 
I  think  this  our  most  successful  year  in  work  as  well  as  in  attendance.'* 

Reports  from  the  institutes  at  West  Point  and  Alexandria  have  not  yet 
been  received.     The  Alexandria  institute  is  now  in  session. 

We  pronounce  the  institute  work  of  the  year  a  grand  success. 
School  officers  and  teachers  on  every  hand  agree  with  us.  Thanks  to 
superintendents,  trustees,  and  teachers  for  their  cordial  co-operation  t 
Thanks  to  Dr.  Curry! 
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State  Educational  Association  and  Superintendents'  Conference 


THE  GREAT   MEETING  AT   BEDFORD  CITY. 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  Virginia  school  officers  and  teachers 
on  the  results  of  the  great  meeting  held  at  Bedford  City,  June  30th — July 
3rd.  While  we  anticipated  a  large  and  profitable  meeting,  our  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  fully  realized. 

The  attendance  was  excellent.  Superintendents,  trustees,  and  teachers 
were  present  in  goodly  numbers,  while  other  educators  and  interested 
citizens  attended.  The  papers  read  and  the  discussions  which  followed 
were  of  a  high  order.  These  invariably  evoked  practical  suggestions. 
All  felt  that  the  occasion  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
great  good  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  In  the  consideration  of 
every  topic,  that  end  was  kept  steadily  in  view.  Freedom  of  speech  was 
not  abridged.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  deliberations.  Con- 
servatism prevailed.     Good  work  was  done. 

The  following-named  superintendents  were  present  : 

SUPERINTENDENT.  COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

D.  P.  Powers Albemarle. 

Richard  L.  Came Alexandria. 

Saml  F.  Chapman Alleghany. 

H.  Meade Amelia. 

Wm.  Sandidge Amherst. 

C.  H.  Chilton Appomattox. 

E.  O.  Peale.. Augusta. 

N.  D.  Hawkins Bedford. 

Cary  Breckinridge Botetourt. 

Geo.  R.  Blick Brunswick. 

Alex.  J.  Bondurant Buckingham. 

Robert  C.  Saunders Campbell. 

A.  G.  Smith Caroline. 

W.  H.  Mitchell Carroll. 

W.  A.  Blankingship Chesterfield. 

Crockett  B.  Givens Craig. 

Warren  E.  Coons Culpeper. 

William  C.  Corson Cumberland. 

John  A.  Herndon,  Sr Danville. 

Joseph  L.  Shelton Dinwiddie. 

Edward  R.  Baird Essex. 

M.  D.  Hall Fairfax. 

William  C.  Marshall Fauquier. 

George  A.  Willis Floyd. 

James  O.  Shepherd Fluvanna. 

R.  S.  Brown Franklin. 

Maurice  M.  Lynch Frederick. 

D.  F.  Hale Giles. 
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SUPERINTENDENT.  COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

Hugh  D.  Ragland Goochland.. 

W.S.  Hale Grayson. 

George  B.  Jennings Greene. 

J.  F.  Powell Greensville. 

Thomas  E.  Barksdale Halifax. 

W.  H.  Campbell Hanover. 

John  K.  Fussell Henrico. 

W.  W.  Morris Henry. 

O.  P.  Chew Highland. 

Gavin  Rawls Isle  of  Wight. 

R.  Walter  Coakley...... King  George. 

L.  M.  Shumate .....Loudoun. 

Frank  T.  West,  Jr Louisa. 

George  W.  Hardy Lunenburg. 

E.  C.  Glass Lynchburg. 

L.  S.  Foster Mathews. 

Thomas  W.  Smith Mecklenburg. 

Wm.  S.  Christian Middlesex. 

R.  B.  Richardson Montgomery. 

George  E.  Caskie Nelson. 

Oliver  F.  Taylor New  Kent. 

K.  C.  Murray Norfolk  City. 

John  T.  West Norfolk  County. 
L  B.  Handy Northampton. 

Thomas  E.  Royall Nottoway. 

William  C.  Williams Orange. 

H.  M.  Keyser Page. 

Abram  Staples Patrick. 

D.  M.  Brown Petersburg. 

Lysander  H.  Pigg ^ Pittsylvania. 

JohnC.  Ashton Portsmouth. 

Carter  H.  Harrison Powhatan. 

Thomas  J.  Garden Prince  Edward. 

O.  B.  Mears Princess  Anne. 

J.  B.  T.  Thornton Prince  William. 

A.  H.  Jordan Pulaski. 

H.  M.  Miller Rappahannock. 

Wm.  F.  Fox Richmond  City. 

Rush  U.  Derr..... Roanoke  City. 

J.  Sidney  Saville Rockbridge. 

George  H.  Hulvey Rockingham. 

Davis  C.  Alderson Russell. 

W.  D.  Smith Scott. 

Frank  A.  Kelly Smyth. 

W.  W.  Robertson Staunton. 

J.  F.  West Sussex. 

H.  M.  Smythe Tazewell. 

J.  H.  Crafford Warwick. 

R.  P.  Carson Washington. 

T.  Hunter,  Jr Westmoreland. 

Geo.  R.  Huffard Wythe. 

Wm.  J.  Stores York. 

(^ToialSo.') 
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ABSENT: 

SUPERINTENDENT.  COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

John  E.  Mapp Accomac. 

John  E.  Febrey Alexandria  County. 

George  W.  Simpson Bath. 

Davis  H.  Munsey Bland. 

John  W.  Deskins ;.... Buchanan. 

Sam*l  D.  Mulford Charles  City. 

Thomas  S.  Henry Charlotte. 

W.  F.  Meade Qarke. 

I.  E.  French Dickenson. 

Jno.  M.  Willis Elizabeth  City. 

E.  M.  Crutchfield Fredericksburg. 

Wm.  F.  Hogg Gloucester. 

James  H.  Allen James  City. 

John  Temple King  &  Queen. 

Jos.  H.  Gwathmey King  William. 

Frank  W.  Lewis Lancaster. 

A.  M.  Goins Lee. 

Jas.  W.  Banks Madison. 

D.  L.  Pulliam Manchester. 

Lee  Britt Nansemond. 

Giles  F.  Eubank Northumberland. 

Charles  Comer Prince  George. 

Robert  Hall Richmond  County.^ 

L.  R.  Holland Roanoke  County. 

Jos.  B.  Mclnturff Shenandoah. 

James  F.  Bryant Southampton. 

Chancellor  Bailey Spotsylvania. 

G.  M.  Weedon Stafford. 

Wm.  B.  Clarke Surry. 

G.  E.  Roy Warren. 

R.  T.  Armistead Williamsburg. 

Jas.  M.  Durham Wise. 

[Of  the  thirty-two  absent,  all  except  two  or  three  were  detained  by^ 
sickness.     All  sent  excuses.] 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Randolph- Macon  Academy — a  building 
complete  in  all  appointments,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Super- 
intendents  Glass  and  Hawkins  perfected  all  local  arrangements. 

In  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  we  give  below  aa 
outline  of  the  programme  as  carried  out : 

June  30th — 8:30  P.  M. 
Opening  exercises. 

July  ist — 10  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Bondurant,  the  following  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  each  subject  selected 
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for  discussion,  to    take    into    consideration    the    papers    and    remarks 
thereon,  and  report  to  this  Conference. 

**  Siaie  Associations,*^ — Paper  by  Superintendent  William  F.  Fox, 
Richmond  city. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  Royall,  Nottoway  county,  and  Smythe, 
Tazewell  county.     General  discussion. 

"  Public  SenHmenL'* — How  can  it  be  Educated  to  a  Higher  Appre^ 
ciation  of  the  Value  of  Education^  and  of  the  Necessity  of  Keeping  its 
Development  Abreast  with  the  Progress  in  Other  Activities  f* — Paper 
by  Superintendent  K.  C.  Murray,  Norfolk  city. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  Shumate,  Loudoun  county,  and 
Huffard,  Wythe  county.     General  discussion. 

July  ist — 3:30  P.  M. 

''State  Institutes  or  Training  Schools,** — Paper  by  Superintendent 
R.  B.  Handy,  Northampton  county. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  Lynch,  Frederick  county,  Carne, 
Alexandria  city,  and  Kelly,  Smyth  county.     General  discussion. 

*  *  Teachers*  Salaries —  What  Legislation  shall  be  Recommended  to 
Secure  More  Pfompt  Payment,** — Paper  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Discussed  by  D.  W.  Read,  New  London  Academy,  and  Superin- 
tendent C.  H.  Chilton,  Appomattox  county.     General  discussion. 

July  ist— 8:30  P.  M. 

"  Uniformity  of  State  Examination  of  Teachers,  *  *  — Paper  by  Hon. 
John  W.  Holcombe,  Deputy  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford  county,  and 
E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg.     General  discussion. 

The  committee  on  this  subject  reported  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  In  our  judgment  the  educational  interests  of  Virginia 
require  that  there  shall  be  inaugurated  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  licensing  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  issue  semi  annually,  commencing  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  printed  test-question  papers,  to  be  used  simultaneously  in  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  the  county  and  city  Superintendents  be,  and  are 
hereby,  requested  to  agree  to  issue  no  licenses  without  a  written  exami- 
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nation  upon  these  questions;  to  file  in  their  offices  for  twelve  months  the 
papers  of  all  applicants;  and,  if  desired,  submit  them  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  inspection. 

July  2nd — 9:30  A.  M. 

"  Duties  0/ School  Superintendents,*' — Paper  by  Superintendent  Jas. 
O.  Shepherd,  Fluvanna  county. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  W.  W.  Robertson,  Staunton,  and  D. 
P.  Powers,  Albemarle  county.     General  discussion. 

**  Teachers'  Tenure  of  Q^r<?/ '-—Paper  by  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  Thomas  E.  Barksdale,  Halifax  county, 
and  J.  B.  T.  Thornton,  Prince  William  county,  and  W.  A.  Jenkins, 
Portsmouth.     General  Discussion. 

July  2nd — 3  P.  M. 

**  Higher  Education  of  Women'' —  Paper  by  Superintendent  R.  C. 
Saunders,  Campbell  county. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  George  R.  Blick,  Brunswick  county, 
and  Gavin  Rawls,  Isle  of  Wight  county,  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska, 
Slate  Female  Normal  school.     General  discussion. 

^^  Map' Drawing," — Talk  by  S.  T.  Pendleton,  Principal,  Richmond. 

July  2nd — 8:30  P.  M. 

"  Needful  School  Legislation," — Paper  by  Superintendent  George  E. 
Caskie,  Nelson  county. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  W.  E.  Coons,  Culpeper  county,  and 
M.  D.  Hall,  Fairfax  county.     General  discussion. 

July  3d— 9:30  A.  M. 

**  Exafninatio7is  as  Tests  for  Promotion," — Paper  by  Superinten- 
dent D.  M.  Brown,  Petersburg. 

Discussed  by  John  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  State  Female  Normal 
school,  and  Superintendent  John  A.  Herndon,  Sr.,  Danville.  General 
discussion. 

**  Character  Building," — Paper  by  J.  H.  Riddick,  Randolph-Macon 
Academy. 

Discussed  by  Superintendent  S.  F.  Chapman,  Alleghany  county,  and 
Principal  J.  P.  Britt,  Norfolk  city.     General  discussion. 
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"  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools.** — Paper  by  Miss 
C.  S.  Parrish,  State  Female  Normal  school. 
General  Discussion. 

July  3d— 8:30  P.  M. 

*' Manual  Training.** — Paper  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Powell,  Superinten- 
dent schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussed  by  Captain  C  E.  Vawter,  Superintendent  Miller  school ; 
Miss  Helen  W.  Ludlow  and  J.  J.  Gravatt,  Hampton  Normal  school. 

"  Physical  Culture.** — Paper  by  George  R.  Pace,  Principal,  Rich- 
mond. 

It  was  much  regretted  that  owing  to  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  the 
discussion  of  this  topic  was  of  necessity  omitted. 

The  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  embracing  several  depart* 
ments,  was  permanently  organized,  and  many  superintendents  and  teachers 
enrolled  their  names  as  members.  The  meeting  was  highly  successful  in 
every  particular,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  work  is  just  begun.  No 
superintendent  or  teacher  can  afford  to  remain  out  of  the  Association. 
All  should  join,  and  all  should  become  active  members.  Superintendents 
are  urged  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  teachers,  as  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  The  officers 
are  now  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting.  If 
superintendents  will  lend  a  helping  hand,  the  Association  can  and  will  be 
made  a  powerful  agency.  It  is  already  an  assured  success.  Let  us  join 
•  hands  and  make  the  next  meeting  worthy  of  the  cause. 

The  State  Superintendent  desires  hereby  to  return  his  thanks  to 
superintendents  and  others  for  their  ready  response  to  the  call  for  the 
meeting  at  Bedford  City,  and  for  their  cooperation  in  the  work. 

Superintendent  Chilton's  Suggestion. 

The  following  suggestion  is  published  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Association.  That  Department 
will  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Conference,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that  the  superintendents  will  make  it*  of  great  practical  service  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  cause.  Superintendent  Chilton's  suggestion  follows  the 
line  of  work  contemplated  for  the  Department: 

Brother  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  of  Virginia. 

Gentlemen,  I  propose,  if  we  should  ever  conclude  to  attend 
another  Superintendents'  Conference,  that  we  confer  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Superintendents  to  that  effect,  beforehand,  through  the  Educa- 
tional Journal.    And,  if  we  ever  have  another  Conference  of  our 
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Brotherhood,  I  suggest  that  upon  the  programme  for  that  occasion  we 
have  ''Superintendents'  Day'*  with  no  set  or  pre-arranged  subjects  for 
that  day;  but  with  the  understanding  that  each  one  may  tell  then  of  his 
experiences^  his  labors,  his  troubles^  his  trials^  and  that,  too,  in  his  own 
way,  as  the  spirit  may  move  him.  And  if  the  spirit  should  move  him  to 
didactics,  or  to  spontaneous  gushes  of  oratory,  all  will  be  right.  And 
then,  in  addition,  let  each  one  tell  of  the  oddities,  the  quirks,  the  quib- 
bles, and  the  rare  bits  that  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  that  have  come  under 
his  notice  during  the  service.  Would  not  this  be  helpful,  consoling,  sus- 
taining, pleasurable,  rich,  rich  f  All  would  have  something  to  say,  some- 
thing to  tell.  The  young  Superintendents  could  say  something,  could 
listen  and  learn.  The  old  Superintendents  could  say  much  and  have 
much  to  tell;  but  what  could  the  oldest  ones,  the  founders  of  the  work, 
say  ?    What  could  they  tellf 

I  honestly  believe,  if  this  part  of  the  programme  were  made  known 
noWy  in  lime  for  each  one  to  get  his  matter  arranged  and  his  memory 
refreshed,  that  much  good  would  result  therefrom;  and  that  it  would  be 
the  most  improving,  most  soul-inspiring,  most  pleasurable,  and  by  far 
the  richest  day  that  the  Superintendents,  teachers,  and  school  officers  of 
Virginia  have  ever  experienced  or  dreamed  of 

What  does  the  Brotherhood  of  Superintendents  say  to  this  propo- 
sition ?    Please  speak  through  the  Educational  Journal. 

I  am  your  servant, 

C.  H.  Chilton. 
Spout  Spring  Post-office, 

Appomattox  County,  Virginia,  July  lo,  i8gi. 


Circular  No.  66 — Copy-Books. 

Richmond,  Va.,  /uly,  i8gr. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

The  "  Spencerian  **  is  the  copy-book  which  was  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia;  but 
learning  in  July,  1890,  that  dealers  and  purchasers  had  "  Graphic"  copy- 
books on  hand,  and  wishing  to  give  them  time  to  sell  and  use  them,  this 
Department  gave  permission  to  use  the  *'  Graphic.'* 

As  supplies  then  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  purchasers  have,  doubt- 
less, been  used,  it  is  deemed  proper  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  **  Spencerian  '*  is  the  only  copy-book  which  was  adopted  by  the 
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£oard  of  Education,  and,  through  you,  to  inform  school  boards  and 
teachers  that  only  **Spencerian'*  copy-books  can  be  used  in  the  schools 
from  and  after  August  i,  1891. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Massey. 

Superintendent. 


Circular  No.  67 — Annual  Reports. 

Richmond,  Va.,  /ufy,  i8pi. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

As  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  are  called  upon  to  prepare  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  schools  of  your  county  for  the  school  year 
closing  July  31,  1891,  I  submit  the  following  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion and  guidance : 

(a)  Statistics  which  show  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools 
should  be  compiled  from  authoritative  sources,  and  should  be  accurate 
and  complete  in  every  particular. 

{b)  In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  it  is  expected  that  superin- 
tendents will  personally  inspect  all  accounts  kept  and  reports  made  by 
<iistrict  clerks  and  treasurers.  Superintendents  are  dependent  upon  the 
reports  of  these  officers  for  data  for  their  own  reports,  and  they  can  not 
expect  to  make  satisfactory  returns  from  insufficient  and  unreliable  infor- 
mation. 

{c)  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  mistakes  found  in  many  reports,  year 
after  year.  As  a  rule,  these  mistakes  are  due  to  carelessness,  or  to  failure 
to  observe  the  plain  directions  given  by  the  Department.  Superintend- 
ents will  spare  themselves  and  the  Department  much  time  and  annoyance 
by  preparing  their  reports  with  care,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  critical 
inspection  before  they  are  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

{d)  Blank  forms  for  reports  for  the  year  have  been  distributed.  The 
foot-notes  of  the  respective  tables  furnish  explanations  and  directions, 
which,  if  carefully  noted  and  followed,  will  insure  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness. 

{e)  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  form  herewith  enclosed  (No. 
647}),  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the 
year.  Answers  to  inquiries  contained  in  this  form  should  be  as  brief  as 
imay  be  consistent  with  clearness  and  comprehensiveness. 

Annual  reports  of  county  and  city  Superintendents  are  required  to 
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be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  "on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  September/'  Reports  not  received  by  that  time  will  not  be  embodied 
in  the  State  report  i6x  the  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendents 


Circular  No.  68 — Regulations  Governing  Reports. 

Richmond,  Va.,  July,  i8gr. 

To  County  and  Cify  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  are  hereby  communicated  to  you  : 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  frequently  retarded  by  delay  in  transmitting  such  reports 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  in  compliance  with  law,  the  following  Regulations  be^ 
and  are  hereby,  adopted,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  August  i,  1891, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to 
furnbh  every  Superintendent  a  copy  of  said 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  Should  the  annual  report  of  any  County  or  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  required  to  be  made  by  section  48  of  School  Law,  fail  to  reach 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  loth 
day  of  September,  1891,  or  any  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  deduct  from 
the  salary  of  such  Superintendent  five  dollars  for  the  first  day's  delay^ 
and  one  dollar  for  every  day's  delay  thereafter;  provided,  the  whole 
amount  of  such  fine  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  Superintendent's 
salary  for  the  quarter  within  which  such  delinquency  occurs. 

II.  Should  the  monthly  report  of  any  County  or  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  required  to  be  made  by  section  347  of  School  Law,  fail  to 
reach  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the 
time  prescribed  in  said  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  deduct  from  the  salary  of  such  Superintendent 
two  dollars  for  the  first  day's  delay,  and  one  dollar  for  each  day's 
delay  thereafter ;  provided,  the  whole  amount  of  such  fine  shall  not  ex» 
ceed  one  month's  salary  of  such  Superintendent. 
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III.  Should  any  County  or  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  fail  to 
furnish,  by  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
such  information  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  called  for  by  said  Depart^ 
ment  by  letter,  circular,  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  deduct  from  the  salary  of  such  Superin- 
tendent one  dollar  for  every  day's  delay ;  provided,  the  whole  amount  of 
such  fine  shall  not  exceed  one  month's  salary  of  such  Superintendent. 

IV.  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Board  the 
names  of  all  Superintendents  upon  whom  fines  may  be  imposed  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  these  Regulations,  and  shall 
prompdy  notify  said  Superintendents  of  such  fines.  Any  Superintendent 
who  fails  to  furnish  the  Secretary,  within  ten  days  after  such  notice, 
satisfactory  reasons  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  said  Regulations, 
shall  forfeit  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  copy  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

J.    A.    McGlLVRAY, 
Secretary  Board  of  Education. 


Circular  No.  69 — Blank  Forms. 

Richmond,  Va.,  JtUy,  i8gi. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  annual  supply  of  blank  forms  for  the  year  beginning 

August  ist,  has  been  sent  you  by  express  to 

The  package  contains  a  supply  of  Forms  No.  650,*  651,  652,  653,  654, 
656,  657,  658,  661,  662,  663,  664,  665,  666,  and  667. 

We  aimed  to  send  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  entire  school  year,  and 
hope  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  requisition  for  more  during 
the  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent, 
To  Superintendent  Schools ^ County. 


Circular  No.  70— Announcement,  Examination  Questions. 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  10, 1891. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Association,  questions  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  license  to  teach  have  been  prepared,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  you 
in  time  for  the  examination  to  be  held  on  IVednesday,  August  26th,  1891. 
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Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  superintendents  who  have  already 
held  examinations  for  the  year  will  use  these  questions ;  but  in  cases  where 
examinations  have  not  been  held,  and  superintendents  can  conveniently 
arrange  to  hold  them  aithe  time  speci/Ud  above ^  they  are  requested  to  use 
these  questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 

SuperintendeTit. 
To  Superintendent  Sghoois, County, 


Circular  No.  71 — Examination  Questions. 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  13th,  i8gi. 
To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  and  Super- 
intendents* Conference,  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  ist-3d,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  offered  by  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  Chair- 
man of  Special  Committee,  were  unanimously  adopted ; 

Whereas,  In  our  judgment,  the  educational  interests  of  Virginia 
require  that  there  shall  be  inaugurated  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications 
for  licensing  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  issue  semi-annually,  commencing  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  printed  test- question  papers  to  be  used  simultaneously  in  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  county  and  city  superintendents  be,  and  are  hereby, 
requested  to  issue  no  licenses  without  a  written  examination  upon  these 
questions ;  to  file  in  their  offices  for  twelve  months  the  papers  of  all  appli* 
cants,  and,  if  desired,  submit  them  to  the  Department,  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  inspection. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions,  questions  have  been 
prepared  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  These  questions,  herewith  enclosed  under  separate  cover,  are 
to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  teachers  to  be  held  simultaneously 
throughout  the  State,  Wednesday,  August  26th,  1891. 

In  conducting  the  examinations,  superintendents  are  requested  to  be 
governed  by  the  Regulations  accompanying  the  questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent 
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Circular  No.  72— Regulations  Governing  Examination  of  Appli- 
cants for  License  to  Teach. 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  13, 1891. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  Require  every  applicant  to  fill  up  a  copy  of  Form  No.  651. 
Collect  the  forms,  and  proceed  with  the  examination,  writing  the  ques- 
tions on  blackboard,  or  dictating  them. 

2.  Examinations  should  commence  promptly  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  August  26th,  1891,  and  continue  until  completed. 

3.  Superintendents  are  urged  to  be  careful  not  to  expose  the  ques- 
tions, in  any  way,  before  or  during  the  examination. 

4.  Superintendents  should  see  that  the  applicants  fully  understand 
the  questions,  but  are  cautioned  to  be  careful  not  to  impart  information 
on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination. 

5.  All  books  and  other  aids  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  maps 
and  charts  taken  down  or  turned  face  to  the  wall. 

6.  Only  one  subject  should  be  given  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the 
subject  is  completed,  the  superintendent  will  prompdy  collect  the  papers 
and  proceed'  with  the  next  subject. 

7.  No  communication  should  be  permitted  during  the  examination. 

8.  No  applicant  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  during  the 
examination  in  any  subject,  until  his  papers  on  that  subject  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 

9.  All  papers  handed  in  must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink. 

10.  Answers  should  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  pages 
should  be  numbered,  and  work  should  not  be  crowded. 

11.  Require  applicants  to  number  the  answers  to  correspond  with 
the  questions,  and  to  leave  a  blank  line  between  every  answer. 

12.  In  Arithmetic,  the  entire  work  should  be  given. 

13.  At  the  close  of  each  subject,  each  applicant  should  affix  to  his 
papers  the  following  certificate,  and  sign  his  name:  "I  declare  upon 
honor  that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  questions ;  I  have 
neither  given  aid  to  any  person,  nor  received  firom  any  source  assistance 
in  answering  the  foregoing  questions." 

14.  Superintendents  should  decline  to  issue  a  certificate  to  any  appli- 
cant receiving  or  giving  information  during  the  examination. 

15.  To  obtain  first  grade  certificates,  applicants  must  average  80  per 
cent ;  second  grade  certificates,  70  per  cent,  and  third  grade^  60  per 
cent. 

[A  low  mark  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  should  not  deprive  any 
applicant  of  a  certificate  this  year.] 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent. 
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Queries  and  Answers. 

1.  **  Are  teachers  exempt  from  working  on  roads  ?  " 

Answer:  Section  95,  page  48,  of  School  Law  reads:  "  A  teacher  of 
a  public  free  school,  whilst  acting  as  such  during  vacation  as  well  as 
during  the  school  term,  shall  enjoy  the  same  exemptions  which  are 
granted  to  school  trustess."  Section  56,  page  41:  "Every  school 
trustee  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  and  militia  service  in  time 
of  peace."  Section  1480,  Code  of  1887,  reads  as  follows:  "A  teacher 
of  a  public  free  school,  while  acting  as  such,  4uring  vacation  as  well  as 
during  the  school  term,  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  and 
working  on  roads."  This  section  was  amended  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  approved  January  14,  1890,  which  reads:  "A  teacher  of  a 
public  free  school,  while  acting  as  such  during  the  school  term,  shall  be 
exempt  from  working  on  roads."  This  act  is  the  law  governing  the 
matter. 

2.  "  If  a  District  Board  declares  certain  days  legal  school  holidays, 
should  teachers  lose  their  pay  for  such  days,  or  be  required  to  make  up 
for  those  days  at  the  close  of  the  term  ?  " 

Answer:  Section392,  page  133,  School  Law  reads:  ***  *  *  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  from  the  pay  of  teachers  for  every  day  they  lose, 
except  such  days  as  may  have  been  declared  by  boards  of  school  trustees 
to  be  legal  holidays."  It  is  the  plain  intention  of  this  law  to  forbid  the 
closing  of  schools  by  teachers  without  due  authority.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  for  such  days  as  are  declared  by  district  boards  to  be  legal  holi- 
days, teachers  should  not  suffer  loss  of  pay,  nor  should  they  be  required 
to  make  up  for  such  days  at  the  close  of  the  term.  (See  January,  1891, 
Journal^  page  38.)  The  question,  however,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  District  Boards. 


Paragraphs. 

Annual  Reports  are  coming  in  slowly.  The  report  of  Superin- 
tendent Jennings,  Greene  county,  was  the  first  received.  Then  came 
reports  of  Princess  Anne,  Highland,  Alexandria  city,  and  Roanoke 
county,  in  the  order  named. 

Superintendent  Marshall,  Fauquier  county,  has  prepared  a  set 
of  account  books  for  district  clerks  and  county  treasurers,  which  are  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  officers.  These  books  will  enable  school 
officers  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  such  school  funds  received  and 
disbursed,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  financial  reports. 
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The  books  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Marshall,  at  fair  rates,  on  application 
to  him  at  Warrenton,  Va.  District  Boards  will  find  it  in  the  line  of  sound 
economy  to  purchase  the  books. 

The  Public  School  Interest  is  steadily  advancing  in  Norfolk. 
More  schools  are  being  established,  and  new  buildings  are  going  up  every 
year,  furnished  with  all  the  modem  appointments  and  facilities  for  doing 
the  work  thoroughly,  and  largely  augmenting  its  usefulness.  The  School 
Board  at  its  last  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  introducing  an  industrial  art  branch  in 
the  schools,  and  it  is  believed  a  system  of  training  in  that  line  will  greatly 
add  to  the  value  of  the  curriculum.  Music  was  added  last  year.  The 
fund  provided  by  the  city  and  State  is  ample  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  at  present,  and  to  make  such  improvements  as  may  seem  desira- 
ble by  the  Board.  The  efficient  and  popular  Superintendent,  Mr.  K.  C. 
Murray,  is  well  supported  in  his  administration  by  the  Board. — Corre- 
spondence Richmond  Dispatch. 

Our  Enrollment  this  year  was  thirteen  below  that  of  1 889-*  90, 
but  our  average  attendence  was  one  per  cent  greater  than  ever  before. — 
Superintendent  JR.  L.  Came,  Alexandria  city. 

With  the  Determination  upon  the  part  of  our  District  Boards 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Central  Office,  to  give  preference  to 
those  teachers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  Pea- 
body  Institutes,  we  hope  to  secure  the  services  of  a  more  enthusiastic 
and  better  equipped  corps  of  teachers  for  next  term. — Superintendent 
M.  D.  Hall,  Fairfax  County. 

The  Teachers  who  attended  the  Bedford  City  Institute  have 
returned,  much  pleased  with  the  instruction  received. — Superintendent 
R.  S,  Brown,  Franklin  County. 

We  are  Steadily  Advancing  in  the  matter  of  better  school 
houses.  Have  some  good  ones  just  completed  and  others  projected. 
Statistics  for  the  past  few  years  show  a  steady  advance  in  the  total  value 
of  school  property  in  this  county. — Superintendent  W.  S.  Hale,  Gray- 
son County. 

I  Think  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  a  success,  and  believe  the  results,  with  the  work  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institutes,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State. — Superintendent  R.  B.  Richardson,  Montgomery  County. 

Many  White  Teachers  attended  the  Bedford  City  Institute  from 
this  county,  and  many  colored  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the  Peters- 
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burg  Institute.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  new  impulse  will  be  given 
to  educational  work  thb  year.  The  superintendents,  by  attending  the 
delightful  Conference  at  Bedford  City,  were  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
and  enter  upon  their  duties  with  a  vim  that  is  really  refreshing. — Super- 
intendent Thomas  J.  Garden^  Prince  Edward  County, 

I  Accompanied  Several  of  my  teachers  to  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute on  the  day  of  opening.  Nearly  all  of  my  teachers  attended  Pea- 
body  Institutes  this  ytas.-^SufierintendeTtt  O*  B,  MearSy  Princess  Anne 
County, 

A  New  Public  School  Building  costing,  including  lot,  about 
$4,000,  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  town  of  Vinton.  The  Town 
Council  of  Salem  levied  thirty-five  cents  on  the  $100.00  for  public  school 
purposes.  Supervisors  levied  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law  for  county 
and  district  school  funds.  The  town  of  Salem  Board  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  colored  school. — Super- 
intendent  L,  R,  Holland^  Roanoke  County, 


World's  Columbian   Exposition— Educational  Exhibit. 

The  following  circulars  issued  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  furnish  interesting  information.  Virginia 
will  no  doubt  be  represented  at  the  World's  Exposition,  and  her  educa- 
tional exhibit  ought  to  be  made  a  leading  feature.  The  subject  will  be 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  at  the  next  meeting. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  16, 1891. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  present  Bulletin  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  showing  some  o 
the  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  organizing  for  the  preparation  of 
an  effective  educational  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893.  Another  and  more  important  end  which  it  is 
desired  to  urge  and  promote  is  the  early  formation  of  general  educational 
committees  in  those  States  and  Territories  where  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken. 

Respectfully, 

William  T.  Harris, 

Commissumer, 
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Suggestions. — When  it  is  considered  that  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  great  World's 
Fairs,  and  that  it  will  attract  many  influential  and  observant  foreigners, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  our  own  citizens  who  will  visit 
Chicago,  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  each  State  to  show  its  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  popular  education  and  civilization  as  well  as  its  com- 
mercial features.  Where  two  States  offer  equal  industrial  opportunities, 
the  desirable  immigrant  chooses  that  one  which  will  provide  best  for  his 
family.  Foreigners  must  not  be  permitted  to  think  that  the  States  of  this 
Union  do  less  for  popular  education  than  the  monarchies  of  the  world 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  few  years.  The  absence  of  a  general  educa- 
tional display  might  give  grounds  for  such  an  inference  that  could  not  be 
counteracted  by  any  amount  of  writing  and  speaking.  Unless  our  edu- 
cational display  is  more  extensive  than  those  made  in  Paris  and  Vienna 
by  the  home  governments  everybody  will  be  dissatisfied.  It  cannot  be 
as  good  as  those  exhibitions  unless  all  the  educational  people  of  the 
United  States  unite  their  energies  in  the  preparation  of  exhibits  and  the 
devising  of  ways  and  means  for  showing  them. 

Many  States  and  Territories  have  appropriated  sums  of  money  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  State  exhibits,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
allotted  the  money  to  the  different  departments  or  made  any  special  pro- 
vision for  State  educational  exhibits. 

Several  State  Teachers'  Associations  have  appointed  Exposition 
Committees,  of  which  some  are  broad  enough  to  represent  all  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  while  others  are  representative  of  the 
public  schools  only.  As  suggested  in  Bulletin  No.  i ,  it  is  desirable  that 
these  committees  should  represent  all  interests — public  and  private, 
denominational  and  non-sectarian — so  they  should  be  very  carefully 
formed  and  should  contain  such  a  list  of  names  as  will  insure  efficient 
service. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  might  serve  a  good  purpose  by 
devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  at  their  next  meetings  to  the 
formation  of  such  committees  and  the  devising  of  ways  and  means. 
One  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  thinks  that  local  com- 
mittees can  be  organized  in  his  State  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  school 
children  in  securing  money.  For  a  previous  Exposition,  one  school  at 
least  secured  the  necessary  funds  by  conducting  a  local  exhibition  of  the 
pupils'  work.  School  officers  might  easily  arrange  inexpensive  enter- 
tainments that  would  provide  enough  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  local  school  exhibits,  perhaps  something  toward  the  expense  of  in- 
stallation and  maintenance.  Lectures,  iilustrated  by  the  use  of  the  stere- 
opticon  and  exhibitions  of  the  phonograph,  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
attract  a  remunerative  audience.  They  would  be  doubly  sure  to  do  so 
if  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used  to  display  the  work  of  the  school  chil- 
dren in  some  great  exhibition.  If  a  considerable  number  of  districts  or 
towns  combined  to  provide  the  instruments,  and  they  were  kept  in  con- 
stant use,  the  expense  would  become  very  small.  These  hints  are  given 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  suggest  better  and  more  feasible  plans  that 
will  be  adopted  for  use  next  winter. 

The  best  educational  exhibition  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  cannot 
be  prepared  without  the  concerted  action  of  many  men  and  the  employ- 
ment of  considerable  time,  on  account  of  which  every  State  Teachers* 
Association  should  take  some  definitive  action  within  the  next  three 
months. 
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Classification. — The  proper  committee  of  the  National  Com- 
mission has  prepared  and  pubhshed  a  ''Classification  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition."  In  this  scheme  the  liberal  arts  are  grouped 
into  Department  L,  comprising  the  subjects:  Education,  Literature, 
Engineering,  Public  Works,  Music,  and  the  Drama.  These  are  sub- 
divided into  twelve  groups,  numbered  in  the  general  scheme  from  143 
to  154  inclusive,  as  follows : 

Group  143. — Physical  Development,  Training,  and  Condition — 
Hygiene. 

Group  144. — Instruments  and  Apparatus  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Prosthesis. 

Group  145. — Primary,  Secondary,  and  Superior  Education. 

Group  146. — Books,  Libraries,  Literature,  Journalism. 

Group  147. — Instruments  of  Precision,  Experiment,  Research,  and 
Photography. 

Group  148. — Civil  Engineering,  Public  Works,  Architecture. 

Group  149. — Government  and  Law. 

Group  150. — Commerce,  Trade,  and  Banking. 

Group  151. — Institutions  and  Organizations  for  the  Increase  and 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

Group  152. — Social,  Industrial,  and  Co-operative  Associations. 

Group  153. — Religious  Organizations  and  Systems — Statistics  and 
Publications. 

Group  154. — Music  and  Musical  Instruments.     The  Theatre. 

The  classification  proposed  for  the  educational  exhibit  is  here  given 
in  full,  as  follows : 

Group  145. — Primary,  Secondary,  and  Superior  Education. 

C/ass  ygj. — Elementary  instruction— infant  schools  and  kindergar- 
tens.    Descriptions  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  with  statistics. 

Class  yg2, — Primary  schools,  city  and  country — school-houses  and 
furniture.  Apparatus  and  fitting^s.  Models  and  appliances  for  teaching, 
text-books,  diagrams,  examples.  Specimens  of  work  in  elementary 
schools. 

Class  7PJ. — Domestic  and  industrial  training  for  girls — models  and 
apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  cookery,  housework,  washing  and  ironing, 
needle-work  and  embroidery,  dress-making,  artificial  flower- making, 
painting:  on  silk,  crockery,  etc.     Specimens  of  school  work. 

Class  7^4. — Handicraft  teaching  in  schools  for  boys — apparatus  and 
fittings  for  elementary  trade  teaching  in  schools.  Specimens  of  school 
work. 

Class  795. — Science  teaching — apparatus  and  models  for  elementary 
science  instruction  in  schools.  Apparatus  for  chemistry,  physics,  me- 
chanics, etc.;  diagrams,  copies,  text-books,  etc.;  specimens  of  the 
school  work  in  these  subjects. 

Class  7g6, — Art  teaching — apparatus,  models,  and  fittings  for  ele- 
mentary art  instruction  in  schools,  text-books,  etc.;  diagrams,  copies, 
text-books,  etc.;  specimens  of  art  work,  modeling,  etc.,  in  schools. 

C7ajj  7P7. —Technical  and  apprenticeship  schools — apparatus  and 
examples  used  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  teaching  handicraft, 
models,  plans,  and  designs  for  the  fitting  up  of  workshops  and  industrial 
schools;  results  of  industrial  work  done  in  such  schools. 

Class  7^8, —  Special  schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
Indians. 
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Class  79p. — Education  of  defective  classes — deaf,  dumb,  blind 
schools,  etc. ;  adult  schools  for  the  illiterate. 

Class  800. — Public  schools — descriptions,  illustrations,  statistics, 
methods  of  instruction,  etc. 

Class  801. — Higher  education — academies  and  high  schools.  De- 
scriptions and  statistics.  Colleges  and  universities — descriptions,  all 
illustrations  of  the  buildings,  libraries,  museums,  collections,  courses  of 
study,  catalogues,  statistics,  etc. 

Class  802, — Professional  schools — theology,  law,  medicine,  and  sur- 
gery; dentistry,  pharmacy,  mining,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  mechan- 
ical arts;  art  and  design,  military  schools,  naval  schools,  normal  schools^ 
commercial  schools,  music. 

Class  80J. — Government  aid  to  education— National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.    Reports  and  statistics. 

APPOINTMENTS.— It  was  expected  that  the  Director  General  of 
the  Exposition  would  before  this  have  selected  and  appointed  a  chief  of 
Department  L,  which,  as  explained  above,  includes  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion. This  important  appointment,  however,  requires  careful  consideration, 
but  will  doubtless  soon  be  announced. 

C.  Wellman  Parks,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. I  trust  this  gentleman  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
•educational  people — manufacturers,  publishers,  and  school  officers— in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  so  much  desired. 

So  far  as  heard  from,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  and  Washington  are  the  States  in  which  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciations have  appointed  Exposition  Committees  to  prepare  exhibits.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Kentucky  and  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  School  Superintendents  have  appointed  committees  to  consider  the 
matter  and  report  at  their  next  meetings.  In  Iowa  the  commission  for 
State  exhibits  has  appointed  Hon.  Henry  Sabin  as  head  of  the  State 
education  exhibit,  and  in  Washington  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  incorporated  in  the  State  commis- 
sion. Beyond  this  it  is  not  known  that  the  committees  appointed  by 
State  Teachers'  Associations  have  been  given  official  standing  by  the  action 
of  State  governments.  The  committees  are  given  below,  so  far  as  my 
information  will  permit: 

Illinois. — Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  Springfield,  Chairman;  Super- 
intendent William  Jenkins,  Mendota,  Secretary. 

Indiana. — Hon.  H.  M.  La  Follette,  Indianapolis,  Chairman  ;  Hon. 
H.  D.  Vories;  Professor  W.  W.  Parsons;  Dr.  J.  L.  Campbell;  Professor 
Buder,  of  Academy  of  Science;  Dr.  J.  H.  Smart,  President  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Iowa. — Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Chairman;  Miss  A.  S. 
Abbott,  Cedar  Rapids;  Professor  F.  M.  Irish,  Dubuque;  Professor  C.  W. 
Dean,  Sioux  City;  Professor  T.  McBride,  Iowa  City;  Professor  J.  H. 
Landes,  Keosauqua;  Professor  A.  Abernthy,  Osage;  Professor  J.  E. 
Todd,  Tabor. 

Kansas. — Hon.  J.  M.  Bloss,  Topeka,  Chairman;  Rev.  W.  A. 
Quayle,  President  Baker  University,  Baldwin;  Professor  D.  E.  Sanders, 
President  Kansas  Normal  College,  Fort  Scott;  Superintendent  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  Whichita;  Miss  F.  Dickinson,  County  Superintendent,  Alma; 
Miss  M.  E.  Hopper,  County  Superintendent,  Garden  City. 
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Nebraska.— Superintendent  Alexander  Stevens,  Sutton,  Chairman. 

Texas. — Hon.  H.  C.  Pritchett,  Austin,  Chairman, 

Washington.— Hon.  R.  B.  Bryan,  Olympia,  Chairman;  Superin 
tendent  J.  M.  Hitt,  Whatcom;  Superintendent  W.  A.  Hiddleson,  Van- 
couver; Superintendent  W.   B.  Turner,  Spokane  Falls;  Superintendent 
Charles  Bean,  Colfax;  Superintendent  W.  A.  Payne,  Dayton. 

APPROPRIATIONS.— Many  of  the  States  have  made  appropria- 
tions for  State  exhibits,  while  very  few  have  as  yet  made  any  separate 
provision  for  their  educational  exhibits.  The  State  appropriations,  so 
far  as  made,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


New  Jersey $  20,000 

North  Carolina 25,000 

North  Dakota 25,000 

Ohio 100,000 

Pennsylvania 300,000 

Vermont 5,000 

Washington 100,000 

West  Virginia 40,000 

Wisconsin 65,000 

Wyoming 30,000 

Arizona 30,000 

New  Mexico 25,000 


California $300,000 

Colorado 100,000 

Connecticut 25,000 

Idaho 20.000 

Indiana 75,ooo 

Iowa 50,000 

Maine 40,000 

Massachusetts 75,ooo 

Minnesota 50,000 

Missouri 150,000 

Montana 50,000 

Nebraska 50,000 

New  Hampshire 25,000 

The  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island  are 
considering  how  large  their  respective  appropriations  should  be.  Other 
States  are  expected  to  take  action  at  the  next  sessions  of  their  legislatures. 

EDUCATION  AS  EXHIBITED  AT  WORLD'S  FAIRS. 

All  exhibitions  that  had  been  held  in  Europe  and  America  before  1850 
were  either  local  or  national.  In  1846  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London, 
an  association  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, began  its  series  of  annual  exhibitions  of  inventions  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  its  president.  Prince  Albert,  who  believed  that  the  society  could 
be  most  useful  in  encouraging  the  application  of  fine  arts  to  manufac- 
tures. This  subject  of  artistic  design  had  been  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  whose  report  in  1836  (British  Blue  Book,  1836, 
Vol.  IX)  caused  the  immediate  establishment  of  industrial  art  schools. 

London,  1851. — The  Society  of  Arts  hoped  to  make  its  fifth  exhi- 
bition a  national  one,  and  began  its  consideration  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Buckingham  Palace  on  the  29th  of  June,  1849.  Fifteen  days  later  a 
plan  of  operation  was  adopted,  and  by  January  i,  1850,  60,000  influential 
supporters  had  subscribed  to  the  undertaking.  Prince  Albert,  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  May,  1850,  advocated  **the 
collection  and  exhibition  in  one  building  of  the  works  of  all  nations," 
and  said,  "art  teaches  us  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty  and  symmetry,, 
and  gives  to  our  productions  forms  in  accordance  with  them.  Gentle- 
men, the  exhibition  of  185 1  is  to  give  us  a  truer  test  and  a  living  picture 
of  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  whole  of  mankind  has  arrived 
in  this  great  task,  and  a  new  starting  point  from  which  all  nations  will 
be  able  to  direct  their  future  exertions.*' 

Oil  paintings,  water- color  paintings,  frescoes,  portrait-busts;  draw- 
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ings,  and  engravings  were  not  admitted  to  the  exhibition,  except  as  illus- 
trations of  materials  and  processes.  No  provision  was  made  for  educa- 
tional institutions  and  appliances,  but  France  and  the  United  States  sent 
such  exhibits.  Each  of  these  countries  had  two  exhibits  of  penmanship. 
'France  had  one  exhibit  of  apparatus  for  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  the 
United  States  had  three ;  and  the  United  States  exhibited  furniture, 
newspapers,  and  educational  tables. 

This  first  international  exposition  was  a  great  financial  success  ;  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  under  a  supplementary  charter,  dated  December  2, 
1851,  used  the  surplus  of  ;f  168,000  to  further  the  interests  of  arts  and 
manufactures.  They  thought  that  scattered  educational  institutions 
should  be  brought  together,  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land  and  erecting  buildings. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  started  under  this  plan.  In  1858, 
the  partnership  was  terminated  and  the  property  divided,  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  land  on  the  east  side 
of  Exhibition  Road,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  remainder  of  the  real  estate. 

London,  1854. — This  exhibition  formed  such  an  important  part  of 
the  plan  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  Society  of  Arts  that  I  mention  it  before 
the  New  York  Exhibition.  This  exhibition  was  open  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  because  it  was  the 
first  international  educational  exhibition.  The  object  was  **to  bring 
together  a  collection  of  the  materials  employed  in  teaching  and  of  the 
visible  results  of  instruction  from  different  countries;  and  to  offer  to 
teachers  and  school  managers  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them." 
This  exhibition  was  very  successful,  and  the  permanent  educational 
exhibition  in  South  Kensington  Museum  was  started  with  the  exhibits 
shown  at  the  time. 

New  York,  1853. — America's  first  world's  fair  was  opened  in  July, 
1853,  *^  ^^  Crystal  Palace,  on  Reservoir  Square.  Considering  the  dis- 
tance from  European  nations,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  buildings 
much  smaller  than  the  London  Crystal  Palace.  There  were  250,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  4,800  exhibitors,  more  than  one-half  of 
whom  were  foreigners.  No  provision  was  made  for  education,  but 
Horace  Greeley  and  Professor  Silliman,  among  others,  wrote  articles  on 
the  art,  science,  and  industry  displayed,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  lessons  that  the  exhibition  furnished  as  regards  the  appli- 
cation of  art  to  manufactures. 

Paris,  1855. — The  fine  arts  were  not  allowed  in  the  great  London 
exhibition  of  1851,  but  in  the  French  exhibition  of  1855  they  occupied 
the  most  distinguished  place,  and  the  Frenchmen  said  **  the  London 
exhibition  was  industrial,  ours  is  artistic." 

No  provision  was  made  for  educational  institutions. 

London,  1862. — This  exposition  is  prominent  because  it  was  the 
first  general  exhibition  in  which  a  special  class  was  devoted  to  education. 
A  very  comprehensive  scheme  was  prepared  for  this  class,  but  circum- 
stances would  not  allow  of  its  being  carried  out  as  planned.  The  United 
States,  Rome,  Spain,  Greece  and  Turkey  did  not  exhibit  in  this  class. 
England  and  colonies,  France,  Italy,  German  States  and  Austria  had  more 
than  sixty  exhibits  each;  and  Belgium,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,    Holland,,  Norway,  and    Portugal   had    smaller    exhibits. 
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Prussia,  Switzerland  and  Scandinavian  States  took  highest  rank,  and 
were  distinguished  for  their  geographical  collections  and  toys  that  are 
designed  to  be  instructive  or  to  develop  the  physical  system.  Prussia 
exhibited  FroebeFs  methods,  and  all  of  the  German  States  exhibited 
casts,  models,  etc. ,  for  instruction  in  drawing.  The  only  pupil's  work 
was  in  drawing  from  the  industrial  art  schools  of  France,  Austria  and 
Belgium.  The  French  system  of  State  control  of  education  was  com- 
pared with  the  British  system  of  control  by  educational  societies. 

Paris,  1867. — A  group  of  two  classes,  known  as  the  "Department 
of  Social  Science,''  was  assigned  to  the  exhibition  of  the  appliances, 
methods,  and  results  of  education.  Class  89  was  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  class  90  to  the  education  of  adults  and  of  the  de- 
fective classes.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  school-houses. 

Sweden,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  United  States  erected  school 
buildings  in  the  park.  The  Sweedish  building  was  of  wood  ;  and  the 
school-room,  18  feet  by  24  feet  by  10  feet,  was  lined  with  boards  on  the 
sides,  had  the  bare  beams  overhead  and  was  lighted  by  one  low  window 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  The  Prussian  building  contained  a  school- 
room, 30  feet  by  20  feet  by  10  feet,  that  was  plastered  and  well  lighted. 
Both  of  these  houses  contained  living  apartments  for  the  teachers.  The 
Saxon  building,  28  feet  by  28  feet  by  12  feet,  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  lighted  from  above,  and  intended  for  a  normal  school. 
The  United  States  building,  33  feet  by  17  feet  by  15  feet  was  erected  by 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  represented  the  ordinary  cross-roads  ungraded 
school.  There  were  three  windows  on  each  side,  two  at  one  end,  ad  an 
door  protected  by  a  vestibule  at  the  other  end.  This  building  was  well 
finished  and  was  furnished  with  individual  desks  and  chairs,  ink-wells, 
text-books,  globe,  charts,  and  pictures  of  noted  educators.  This  ex- 
hibit was  visited  by  more  than  twelve  thousand  French  teachers,  and  was 
admired  by  them  on  account  of  the  good  light  and  ease  of  ventilation. 
The  American  blackboard  eraser  appears  to  have  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  piece  of  apparatus,  and  the  ink-well  was  a  good 
second.     School  libraries  and  collections  were  prominently  exhibited. 

Pupils'  work  was  not  extensively  shown,  excepting  the  work  in 
composition  from  the  schools  of  France.  On  a  certain  day  and  at  the 
same  hour  the  pupils  in  530  boys'  and  199  girls'  schools  were  required 
to  write  compositions  on  subjects  sent  out  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  2,253  ^^  these  compositions  were  exhibited.  It  is  said 
that  the  general  education  law  enacted  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  was  the 
most  important  and  direct  result  of  this  exposition. 

Gymnastic  and  musical  instruments  were  extensively  exhibited. 

Vienna,  1873. — The  industrial  and  liberal  arts,  including  education, 
were  exhibited  in  a  very  large  building  that  was  nearly  3,000  feet  in 
length.  The  countries  were  arranged  geographically,  with  America  at 
one  end  and  Japan  at  the  other.  Each  country  was  free  to  arrange  its 
exhibits  according  to  any  desired  plan  within  its  own  court,  which,  of 
course,  resulted  in  scattering  the  educational  exhibits  from  one  end  of  the 
building  to  the  other.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  governments  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  the  United  States  erected  school  buildings  in  the 
park  and  placed  parts  of  their  educational  exhibits  in  them.  More  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  education  exhibit  than  in  Paris,  as  is  shown  by  the 
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number  of  exhibitors,  which  was  more  than  four  times  as  large  at  Vienna. 
The  exhibits  represented  every  object  used  in  imparting  instruction  and 
many  of  the  resuhs.  Furnitute,  apparatus,  and  text-books  were  exten- 
sively exhibited.  The  results  shown  were  principally  drawings,  shop 
exercises,  and  examination  papers. 

Reports,  statistics,  and  charts  showing  organization  of  schools  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  exhibit  from  the  United  States,  although  there 
were  several  exhibits  of  furniture,  text-books,  and  examination  papers. 
The  education  of  the  defective  classes,  pedagogic  value  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  the  effect  of  pedagogic  museums  appear  to  be  the  three  things 
most  prominently  shown  at  the  exhibition.  The  establishment  of  the 
Pedagogic  Museum  at  Rome  was  the  direct  result  of  this  exhibition. 

Philadelphia,  1876. — This  exposition  was  the  most  extensive  one 
that  had  been  held  either  in  Europe  or  America,  and  celebrating,  as  it 
did,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  fitting  that  the  education  upon  which  American  liberty 
depends  should  be  given  a  very  prominent  place.  The  Commissioner- 
General  recognized  this  right,  and  reserved  an  excellent  space  in  the 
main  building  for  the  educational  exhibit  until  it  appeared  impossible  for 
the  space  to  be  properly  utilized,  when  he  was  obliged  to  assign  it  to 
individual  exhibitors  in  other  groups. 

At  no  previous  exhibition  had  so  much  attention  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  educational  exhibits  as  finally  appeared  at  Philadelphia, 
and  it  can  be  as  truly  said  that  most  of  the  value  of  the  exhibition  was 
sacrificed  by  lack  of  central  organization  and  the  delays  that  caused  the 
space  originally  intended  for  a  combined  display  of  education  to  be  given 
to  other  groups.  As  it  was,  the  State  exhibits  were  forced  into  galleries 
that  were  difficult  to  find,  excepting  that  of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  a 
building  in  the  park  was  provided  by  the  energy  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Sweden  erected  a  model  school  building 
in  the  park,  and  the  other  foreign  countries  placed  their  education^ 
exhibits  with  their  other  groups  in  the  main  building  or  in  machinery  hall. 

The  exhibits  made  by  the  States  consisted  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
pupils'  work,  especially  examination  papers  and  free  hand  drawings. 
Kindergarten. work  occupied  much  space,  and  individual  States  devoted 
especial  attention  to  ornithology,  botany,  or  map  drawing.  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  and  Indiana  made  extensive  exhibits  of  statistical  information 
by  means  of  charts  and  diagrams,  arranged  in  colors  to  show  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  population,  school  attendance,  illiteracy,  location  of 
schools,  etc. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  exhibits  were  made  by  cities 
and  large  towns.  Our  country  schools  did  not  appear  for  one  reason  or 
another,  one  may  have  been  their  presumed  inferiority,  but  the  most 
probable  cause  was  the  lack  of  county  supervision. 

The  foreign  exhibits  were  not  as  extensive  as  they  might  have  been, 
and  were  principally  confined  to  apparatus,  books,  globes,  etc.  Canada 
made  an  excellent  exhibit  of  this  kind,  consisting  principally  of  material 
furnished  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Russia,  probably,  made  the  most 
valuable  foreign  exhibit,  consisting  of  an  excellent  collection  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  Pedagogic  Museum,  an  institution  founded  in  1864  and  much 
enlarged  and  broadened  in  187 1,  so  that  it  contained  the  departments  of 
hygienic  museum,  pedagogic  library,  educational  methods  of  organiza- 
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tion,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  subjects,  and  collections  from  the 
technical  schools  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  There  were  several 
other  exhibits  of  manual  training  work,  but  none  of  them  were  as  well 
arranged,  as  the  Russian  to  show  the  plans  and  order  of  instruction  and 
the  pedagogic  value  of  the  work. 

Paris,  1878. — France  made  a  very  small  educational  exhibit  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876,  but  sent  educational  commissioners,  who  wrote  very 
important  reports  upon  American  educational  systems.  This  created  a 
demand  for  an  extensive  American  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1878,  and  perhaps 
had  considerable  to  do  with  the  great  attention  given  to  the  group  of 
Liberal  Arts.  This  exhibition  contained  less  pupils'  work  than  was  shown 
at  Philadelphia,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  confined  to  the  products  of  courses 
in  manual  training  and  drawing.  France  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
trade  schools,  evening  courses  for  adults,  apparatus,  books,  furniture, 
etc. ,  used  in  the  schools,  and  pedagogic  libraries. 

The  United  States  made  its  best  foreign  exhibit  at  this  time.  This 
consisted  of  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  buildings  by  models,  plans, 
etc. ,  furniture,  apparatus,  books,  fittings,  contrivances  to  make  school- 
rooms comfortable  and  attractive,  charts  and  tables  of  statistics,  reports 
of  State  and  local  superintendents,  programmes  of  study,  time-tables, 
and  pupils'  work.  This  exhibit  was  not  wasted  by  being  thrown  into 
the  most  useless  corner — one  that  other  exhibitors  would  not  accept — but 
was  given  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  the  main  aisle  of  the  Americaa 
section,  where  all  visitors  could  see  it  without  effort. 

New  Orleans,  1884-85. — This,  the  third  American  international 
exhibition,  holds  the  place  of  honor  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  educa- 
tional exhibits,  for  nearly  all  were  collected  into  one  place.  There  were 
comparatively  few  foreign  exhibits,  excepting  from  France  and  Japan,  but 
these  were  very  extensive  and  excellently  arranged. 

The  French  exhibit  contained  materials  from  the  educational  socie- 
ties, kindergarten  schools,  primary  schools,  architecture,  hygiene,  deco- 
ration, appliances,  school  museums,  scholars'  work,  higher  primary  and 
professional  schools,  normal  schools,  art  schools,  and  superior  schools. 
Great  attention  was  given  to  the  industrial  and  free-hand  drawing,  and 
also  to  the  trade  and  professional  schools. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  was  especially  complete  in  the  kindergarten 
and  industrial  departments  of  school  work. 

The  American  exhibits  may  be  classed  as  national,  state,  city,  associ- 
ation, and  individual  exhibits.  The  national  exhibit  made  by  the  Burean 
of  Education,  under  the  able  management  of  General  Eaton,  was  very 
comprehensive,  and  included  exhibits  of  school  architecture,  text-books, 
gymnastic  apparatus,  pedagogic  library,  physical  and  chemical  laborato- 
ries, manual  training  shops,  and  work  from  kindergarten,  primary, 
grammar,  high  and  normal  schools,  schools  of  science,  medicine,  and 
art,  and  institutions  for  the  defective  classes.  The  State  exhibits  were 
extensive  and  excellent,  both  on  account  of  the  materials  shown  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  were  shown.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  pupils* 
work — drawing,  penmanship,  and  examinations. 

The  city  school  systems  were  exhibited  by  materials  sent  firom  quite 
a  number  of  places.  The  most  extensive  was  that  made  by  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  that  contained  pupils'  work  from  all  grades,  appa- 
ratus made  by  teachers  and  pupils,  educational  aids,  and  collections  of 
all  kinds. 
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The  association  exhibits  were  those  made  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  Freedmans*  Aid  Society,  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  International  Missionary  Association.  The 
individual  exhibits  were  made  by  colleges,  science  schools,  universities, 
book  publishers,  manufacturers  of  apparatus,  and  collectors. 

Paris,  1889. — Quite  a  large  and  attractive  gallery  was  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  educational 
institutions  of  France.  This  space  was  occupied  by  exhibits  of  pupils' 
work  from  kindergarten,  primary,  and  secondary  schools — principally 
drawing  and  work  in  wood  and  iron — and  by  restorations  of  works  of 
art  after  the  studies  of  members  of  scientific  expeditions  and  archaeolo- 
gists. The  display  of  furniture  was  not  great.  The  pedagogic  museum 
of  Paris  and  the  manufacturers  of  apparatus  provided  cases  that  were  well 
filled.  In  an  adjacent  gallery  the  drawing  and  modeling  done  m  normal 
schools  was  extensively  displayed.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  ex- 
hibit the  schools  of  Paris  were  well  displayed  by  apparatus,  model  rooms, 
and  pupils'  work. 

A  mile  away  from  the  other  school  exhibits  a  school-house  had  been 
erected  and  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  that  is  ordinarily  used  in 
French  elementary  schools.  The  portion  of  the  French  exhibit  that 
received  best  attention  was  the  industrial  and  trade  school  work  which 
occupied  the  end  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  gallery  of.  Liberal  Arts.  This 
was  very  extensive,  and  the  space  was  well  filled  with  interesting  objects 
from  the  schools  of  wood  and  iron-workers,  dress  and  artificial  flower- 
makers,  designers  of  jewelry  and  bronze  work,  and  commercial  schools. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  badly  the  educational  exhibits 
^ere  scattered,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  see  the  desirability  of  making  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  at  Chicago.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  exposition  of  1889  was  the  attention  given  to  the  higher  education 
of  women. 
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For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  ever>'  section  of  the  United  States.    Write  and  learn  about  the 
wonderful  success  of  our  well-tried 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  members.    Circulars  and  i^>pli- 
cation-blank  free.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU.  147  Throop  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

July-August,  '91 — i  Jt. 

POSITIONS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Over  400  on  our  books  at  present,  and  new  ones  coming  in  every  day.  Among  them  are  Super* 
intendencies  and  Principalships,  High  School  positions,  positions  for  grade  teachers,  good  positiona 
in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Church  Schools ;  positions  for  Teachers  of  Art, 
Music,  Elocution,  Modem  Languages,  Commercial  branches,  Military  Tactics,  &c.  We  are  now 
very  busy  introducing  teachers  to  employers,  and  have  no  time  to  write  **  flaming  "  advertisements. 

Our  Fourth  Manual  noyr  ready — will  give  full  information  as  to  the  extent  of  our  business. 
Address  c.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

February— 6  mos SCHOOL  AND  COLLKGK  BDRJBAU,  KLMHUB8T,  ILL. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings,   Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.   303,  604,  and  Ladies*, 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389,  and   Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing.  Nos.  404,  332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <&*   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  N,    V. 
M'cb,  '91-1  rr     HENRY  HOE,  SoU  Agent 
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The  finest  quality  of  6«11b  for  Churches, 
Chlme8.Bcbool8,etc.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  Catalofrue  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Tbe  YANDUZES  &  TIFT  CO.,  GmcUuiati,  0. 


June,  '91—1  y'r 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Furnishes  Schools  with   Teachers  without  Charge,  Aids  Teachers  to  Secure  Positions^ 
Rents  and  Sells  School  Property^  and  Publishes  the  Educational  Monthly. 
Teachers  Registered  Free, 
Wide  acquaintance  with  schools  and  educators,  extensive  experience  in  the  work,  and 
a  large  following  of  superior  teachers,  and  an  established  patronage,  give  us  unsurpassed 
facilities'for  suggesting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place.     Write  for  circulars. 
Mar.  91— 6t 
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X4tti{i%C&pcs,  Buquots,  VftBP«f  BhleklB,  Juv^enlles 
£ii»el4,  trj  P-Bc^nt».  &cu«es,  ViewB,  Blrtia,  Bullooii^. 
Btalpu,  AuiniHls,  BiittertllDii<  Qiippem,  Anchor?,  fitr. 
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3&C.  All  pi-etty  Reward  Oift  Cards,  dd  twa  alllte. 
KEW  PRICE  I-IST  OF  SOnOOL  ^UPPT.rSS, 
Pin  in,  ^TiitiCidDfld,  Fronted,  6Uk-FriDi?ed  Chromo 
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The  Science  of   Citizenship   Made    Simple   and 
Attractive  for   Public  Schools. 

A  NEW  BOOK 


ON  A 


NEW  PliAN. 


ELEMENTS  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Text-book  for  us^  in  Public  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools, 
and  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  Teachers.  By  Alexander  L.  Peterman,  late  Prin- 
cipal and  Pro'fessor  of  Civil  Government  in  the  Normal  School  of  the  Kentucky 
State  College.     i2mo.    Cloth.    2i3  pages.    Sixty  cents.    Just  published. 

From  the  known  to  the  tuiknowii  is  the  motto  of  this  work.  Be^nning  with  the  home  and  famUy  * 
the  first  form  of  Kovernmcnt  known  to  children,  it  takes  up  in  their  order  the  school,  the  civil  districtr 
the  towiisiup,  the  county,  the  State,  and  the  United  States.  It  discusses  the  general  functions  of  gov- 
eniment ;  the  principles  of  justice;  the  power  of  law;  the  rights  of  liberty.  Contains  descriptions 
of  i>artics  and  party  machinery',  and  the  Austnilian  Ballot  System,  introducing  facsimiles  of  ballots 
actually  used  undo*'  this  system.  It  is  simple  enough  for  the  Fourth  Reader  gTad«,  yet  suflicientTy 
■  phiiosophieal  and  orderly  in  its  discussions  to  form  the  basis  of  more  advanced  study  of  higher  insti- 
tutions uf  learning.  ^^  _     .     ._  _,  ^     _     _  I 

WADDY^S  tlEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  *ND  BHETORIC. 

With  copious  exercises  in  both   criticism  and   construction.    By  Virginia 

Waddy.     i2mo.    Cloth.    416  pages.    |t.oo. 

From  an  unusually  lar;;e  number  of  illustrative  exercises  and  extracts  from  good  authors,  the 
principles  iff  Rhetoric  are  deduced  in  a  simple  and  direct  way.  The  work  is  mductivc  in  mettiod, 
lucid  in  style,  compact  and  ord<?rly  m  arrangement,  and  carefully  ami  logically  planned.  It  is  the 
woik  of  a  practical  teacher,  is  well  balanced,  does  not  attempt  too  much,  and  In  size  as  welt  as  In 
range  of  topics  discussed  js  wejl  within  the  grasp  of  an  ordinary  class. 
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STEWART'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 


By  Seth  T^  Stewart,  A.  B.  (Yale).    Cloth.     i2mo.    ^1.12.     Nearly  ready. 
Among  the  many  new  and  important  features  of  this  work  are : 

1.  A  systematic  grouping  of  related  propositions. 

2.  Each  book  and  section  preceded  by  a  syllabus.  • 

3.  Numerous  ori^nal  exercises  and  an  abundance  of  manual  practice  with  rule  and  compass. 

4.  G*  iieral  scholia,  presenting  important  matter  not  often  found  in  text-books  of  Gnometrj . 

5.  DiaKtanis  drawn  so  that  each  style  of  line  employed  has  its  meaning  to  the  student. 

6.  I'i'lorial  effect  of  the  figures  in  Solid  (ieometr>'. 

Mo<lenj  methotls  and  true  educational  principles  characterize  the  work.  Teachers  wlio  are 
lutereslrd  in  the  study  of  Geometry,  and  who  believe  that  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
is  possible,  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  reference  to  this  new  work. 

Sf>rcimen  copies  of  any  of  our  puhlicatwus  wUl  br  sent  to  any  tuUir^ss  on  receipt  cf  pru;e, 
Drsci  t/>tivr  pamphlets  arid  compirte  Price  List  of  over  2,000  text-books,  free  on  application, 
Tcachri  s  to  til  find  it  to  their  adi'antage  to  cot-respond  with  ui  before  selecting  new  books  for  thetr 
ciasses. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO. 
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MOST  DESIRABLE  BOOKS 

Virginia  Schools 

ARE    SUCH    SUPERIOR    AND    POPULAR    BOOKS    AS 

HOLMES' NEW  READERS, 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ETC.,  ETC. 


OFFICIILLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


NEW  BOOKS  land  new  editions,  embodying  methods  of  teaching  now 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  helpful  to  teachers;  stimulating  to  pupils. 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS,  among  bright  and  attractive  School 
Readers,  are  preeminent  in  their  choice  selection  of  material,  careful 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lessons,  and  beauty  of 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  them. 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two  book  course,  avoid- 
ing untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching  numbers  now 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  carefully  graded 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get  them. 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEOGRA- 
PHIES, with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geography,  take  the  lead  in 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recognition  of  geographi- 
cal changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 
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The  Education  of  the  Will. 

BY  W.  DeWITT  HYDE,  PRESIDENT  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  MAINE. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  try  to  make  boys  and  girls  do 
right.  One  way  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  rules.  The  other  way  is  to 
train  the  will  into  habits.  Of  these  two  ways  the  first  is  the  easiest  for 
the  teacher.  You  have  only  to  give  the  boy  the  rule;  make  him  learn 
it  and  hear  him  recite  it.  You  can  teach  a  whole  class  at  a  time,  if  you 
call  that  teaching.  You  can  ** go  over"  the  whole  ground.  You  can 
show  definite  results  on  examination.  You  can  give  precise  rank  to  the 
second  decimal.  The  only  fault  with  this  way  of  teaching  is  that  it  fails 
to  make  the  boys  and  girls  any  better.  It  does  not  get  at  them.  They 
forget  your  rules.  Or  they  do  not  apply  them  to  the  right  cases.  Or 
they  lug  them  in  where  they  are  not  needed,  -and  so  become  prigs  and 
prudes.  Or  it  makes  them  morbid,  stifles  spontaneity,  and  inclines  them 
to  be  forever  pulling  up  the  roots  of  their  moral  lives  to  see  how  they 
are  growing,  aqd  keeps  them  fingering  the  delicate  fibres  of  virtue  so 
constandy  that  they  have  no  chance  of  healthy  growth  at  all.  Strong, 
vigorous  character  does  not  grow  in  this  hot-house  air.  You  cannot 
force  it  by  these  artificial  processes. 

The; second  way  is  to  train  the  will  in  habits;  a  much  harder  thing 
to  do.  There  is  no  text-book  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
write  one.  You  cannot  call  on  a  whole  class  at  a  time  and  hear  them 
recite  on  it.  You  cannot  give  out  the  lesson  in  advance,  and  fix  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  learned.  You  cannot  give  an  examination  in  it. 
You  cannot  mark  on  it  or  give  rank. 

Yet.  the  results  of  this  training  go  deeper  than  any  lesson  that  can 
be  taught  out  of  a  book.  They  abide  in  the  structure  of  the  scholar's 
thought  and  purpose  long  after  every  proposidon  he  ever  repeated  to 
you  has  faded  from  his  memory.  They  determine  the  stand  he  shall 
take  in  every  practical  concern  of  life  years  after  rank-books  have  van- 
ished in  smoke  and  ashes.  They  enter  into  and  constitute  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  or  woman  that  is  to  be. 
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The  recent  revolution  in  education  may  be  most  concisely  character- 
ized by  saying  that  it  puts  ability  to  perform  processes  above  capacity  to 
remember  statements  and  formulas.  The  test  of  spelling  and  grammar 
is  no  longer  "  Can  you  recite  this  column  of  long  words,  spelling  and 
defining  them  in  order,  and  repeat  the  rules  of  syntax?"  but  **Can 
you  write  a  sentence  that  conveys  clearly  your  precise  meaning  to  the 
reader?'*  In  geography  the  question  is  not  "Can  you  recite  by  rote 
the  boundaries  of  States  and  nations,  and  repeat  verbatim  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  text-book  ?  "  but  "  Can  you  draw  the  map,  tell  me  what  we 
get  from  the  country,  describe  what  you  would  see  if  you  were  there, 
and  show  what  route  you  would  take  to  go  there.*'  History  no  longer 
consists  in  the  remembering  of  dates  and  names  and  places,  but  in  the 
ability  to  read  the  character  and  tell  the  story  and  reproduce  the  scenes 
in  which  men  like  ourselves  acted  out  the  same  human  nature  that  is  in 
us.  Science  is  an  affair,  not  of  memorized  descriptions,  but  of  experi- 
ments witnessed,  performed,  explained  and  understood. 

Now  that  in  every  other  department  of  education  we  are  insisting 
on  doing  rather  than  committing  to  memory,  in  this  day  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  manual  training,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  give  to  the  teaching 
of  morality  the  advantage  of  the  same  real  and  practical  method  which 
Aristode  claimed  for  it  in  his  Ethics  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
He  says,  in  the  opening  sentences  of  his  second  book,  "  We  acquire  the 
virtues  by  doing  the  acts,  as  is  the  case  with  the  arts  too.  We  learn  an 
art  by  doing  that  which  we  wish  to  do  when  we  have  learned  it ;  we 
become  builders  by  building,  and  harpers  by  harping.  And  so  by  doing 
just  acts  we  become  just,  and  by  doing  acts  of  temperance  and  courage 
we  become  temperate  and  courageous.  Both  virtues  and  vices  result 
from  and  are  formed  by  the  same  acts  in  which  they  manifest  themselves, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  arts  also.  It  is  by  building  that  good  builders  and 
bad  builders  alike  are  produced ;  by  building  well  they  will  become  good 
builders,  and  bad  builders  by  building  badly.  It  is  by  our  conduct  in 
our  intercourse  with  other  men  that  we  become  just  or  unjust.  So,  too, 
with  our  animal  appetites  and  the  passion  of  anger,  for  by  behavini^  in 
this  way  or  in  that  on  the  occasions  with  which  these  passions  are  con- 
cerned, some  become  temi>erate  and  gentle,  and  others  profligate 
and  ill-tempered.  In  a  word,  the  several  habits  or  characters  are  formed 
by  the  same  kind  of  acts  as  those  which  they  produce.  Hence,  we 
ought  to  make  sure  that  our  acts  be  of  a  certain  kind ;  for  the  resulting 
character  varies  as  they  vary.  It  makes  no  small  difference,  therefore, 
whether  a  man  be  trained  from  his  youth  up  in  this  way  or  in  that,  but  a 
great  difference,  or  rather,  all  the  difierence.** 

The  best  field  for  this  education  of  the  will  is  in  the  home.     For 
there  life  is  most  simple  and  real ;  contact  is  most  intimate ;  and  desires 
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and  passions  express  themselves  with  least  restraint.  Next  to  the  home 
comes  the  school.  Next  to  the  father  and  mother  stands  the  teacher. 
The  pastor,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  employer,  the  writer,  the  lec- 
turer may  each  do  something  in  this  moral  training.  But  the  teacher 
has  the  best  chance  of  them  all,  if  he  only  has  the  will  and  the  skill  to 
use  it.  Other  work  may  be  more  showy,  and  undertake  to  do  things  on 
a  grander  scale;  but  the  solid  hand-to-hand  work  that  tells  upon  char- 
acter must  be  done  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all. 

The  education  of  the  will  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
as  a  new  requirement.  It  must  be  entirely  free  and  unconstrained. 
Unless  the  impulse  to  do  it  is  already  in  the  teacher's  heart,  no  enact- 
ment of  the  school  committee  can  put  it  into  the  school.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  to  do  it  here  to  day.  You  must  work  it  out  for  yourselves  as 
opportunities  present  themselves.  I  can  simply  call  your  attention  to  its 
importance,  and  indicate  some  very  general  lines  on  which  you  can  pro- 
ceed. 

In  the  first  place,  breaking  a  child's  will  is  not  the  way  to  educate 
it,  any  more  than  breaking  a  stick  is  the  way  to  bend  it.  When  it  is 
once  broken,  there  is  nothing  left  to  bend.  It  is  never  right,  whether  at 
home  or  at  school,  to  make  a  child  give  in  through  mere  terror.  Edu- 
cation presupposes  sympathy.  Terror  kills  sympathy.  The  parent  or 
teacher  who  makes  a  child  afi-aid  of  him,  puts  that  child  out  of  his  reach. 
It  becomes  forever  impossible  for  that  parent  or  teacher  to  educate  that 
child.  He  may  force  him  to  recite  lessons,  and  compel  him  to  obey 
commands.  But  that  confidential  leading  of  mind  and  will  into  larger 
fields  and  wiser  ways  in  which  true  education  consists  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble. A  rule  maintained  by  terror  is  a  reign  of  death,  whether  in  home, 
or  school,  or  State. 

Shall  punishment  then  be  abandoned  ?  By  no  means.  If  teachers 
could  be  trusted  to  administer  it  wisely,  even  severe  corporal  punish- 
ment would  be  a  wholesome  discipline  in  many  of  our  schools.  The 
important  thing  is  not  what  kind  of  punishment  is  employed,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  administered.  Punishment  that  is  arbitrary,  hasty, 
angry,  and  inflicted  with  the  purpose  of  frightening  a  child  into  obedi- 
ence, is  always  injurious  and  wicked.  It  does  not  draw  the  will  out  of 
its  waywardness  and  lead  it  to  more  reasonable  and  righteous  resolu- 
tions ;  it  drives  tlie  will  back  into  the  child  and  confirms  it  in  its  per- 
versity.  The  somewhat  sentimental  reaction  against  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  day  has  its  justification  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  horrible 
barbarities  of  this  bullying  and  terrorizing  spirit  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  oldtime  schoolmaster.  It  is  an  attempt  to  turn  out 
the  master  and  tyrant,  and  bring  in  the  teacher  and  guide. 
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The  aim  of  punishment  is  not  to  weaken  but  to  strengthen  the  will. 
It  inclines  the  will  to  the  right  choice  by  rendering  the  evil  alternative 
undesirable.  Blame  and  punishment  bring  home  to  the  wrong- doer  the 
inherent  wrongfulness  of  his  deed  in  terms  of  his  immediate  personal 
interest.  Punishment  makes  him  feel  as  well  as  know  the  badness  of 
bad  conduct.  Punishment  should  always  be  inflicted  with  a  view  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  will  in  righteousness.  Punishment  and  reproof 
should  not  drive  the  evil  in  by  suppressing  its  outward  manifestation,  but 
should  draw  the  will  out  of  the  evil  by  making  it  unpleasant,  and  toward 
the  right  by  making  that  attractive.  Punishment  thus  administered  will 
not  drive  the  pupil  away  from  you  in  hatred  and  rebellion.  It  wil  draw 
him  to  you  in  respect  and  confidence. 

Education  by  punishment,  however,  is  the  negative  aspect  of  the 
education  of  the  will. 

The  positive  education  of  the  will  consists  in  training  pupils  to  do 
whatever  they  do  in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  until  the  right 
way  becomes  habitual,  natural,  and  preferable. 

The  approval  of  the  teacher  is  the  incentive  to  this  right  way  at  the 
outset.     The  approval  of  the  pupil  himself  is  the  ultimate  reward. 

Morality  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  life  and  work.  Morality  is  right- 
living  and  well-doing.  True  moral  education,  then,  is  not  an  abstraction. 
It  cannot  be  effectually  presented  to  young  children  in  systematic  form. 
It  must  be  particular  and  concrete.  It  must  deal  with  the  concrete  details 
of  the  child's  daily  life. 

The  young  child  cannot  be  taught  the  nature  of  the  summum  donum, 
the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  the  intricacies  of  the  hedonistic  calculus, 
the  contradictions  of  the  hedonistic  paradox,  the  authority  of  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  the  distinctions  between  the  desired  and  the  desirable, 
the  evolution  of  the  moral  ideal. 

But  he  can  be  made  ashamed  to  tell  a  lie.  He  can  be  made  to  suflfer 
himself,  when  he  has  treated  a  playmate  unkindly.  He  can  be  made 
to  know  how  it  feels  to  smart  himself,  when  he  has  been  cruel  to  a  weaker 
child,  or  an  animal.  He  can  be  trained  to  be  considerate  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  his  playmates.  He  can  be  taught  to  appreciate  how 
much  his  father  and  mother  are  doing  for  him.  He  can  be  habituated  to 
make  sacrifices  for  others.  He  can  learn  to  devote  work  and  time  and 
money  to  social  ends.  He  can  learn  to  treat  equals  with  justice,  inferiors 
with  compassion,  superiors  with  reverence.  He  can  Iform  the  habit  of 
cherishing  patriotic  feelings,  reciting  patriotic  speeches,  participating  in 
patriotic  exercises.  He  can  accustom  himself  to  an  attitude  of  devotion 
in  the  presence  of  that  Infinite  Author  of  all  good  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  To  induce  these  habits  of  right  living  and 
well-doing  in  the  concrete  relations  of  every-day  life — this  is  the  task  of 
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moral  education.  Habituation  to  right  conduct  is  the  secret  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will.  As  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  moral 
education,  I  will,  by  way  of  illustration,  confine  myself  to  a  single  aspect 
of  life,  the  virtues  of  work.  For  intellectual  work  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  school,  and  consequently  the  most  important  application  of  morality 
to  school  life  is  the  right  doing  of  school  work. 

In  the  virtues  of  work  are  the  foundations  of  all  right  living.  The 
man  who  does  his  work  well,  to  that  extent  and  on  that  side  of  his  life 
must  be  a  good  man.  Bad  work  betrays  weakness  of  will  and  corrupts 
the  whole  nature.  This  is>  the  gospel  Carlyle  tried  so  bravely  to  teach 
the  world.  "This  is  the  ineradicable,  forever-enduring  gospel:  work, 
and  therein  have  well-being.  All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  work, 
were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor, 
wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven.  Produce;  produce;  were 
it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product,  produce  it  in  God's 
name.  'Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee;  out  with  it  then.  Up,  up; 
whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day;  for  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 
Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil-worn  craftsman,  that 
with  earth-made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and  makes 
her  man's.  Toil  on,  toil  on;  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may; 
thou  toilest  for  the  altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread.  A  second 
man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly ;  him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the 
spiritually  indispensable;  not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  Is  not 
he  too  in  his  duty  ?  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  have  food, 
must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  have  light, 
have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality  ?  These  two,  in  all  their  degrees, 
I  honor;  all  else  is  chaff,  which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  teaching  of  Ruskin.  **  If  your  work  is  first 
with  you  and  your  fee  second,  work  is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  work, 
who  is  God.  But  if  your  fee  is  first  with  you  and  your  work  second,  fee 
is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  fee,  who  is  the  devil.  So  there  you  have 
it  in  briefest  terms:  Work  first — you  are  God's  servants;  Fee  first,  you 
are  the  fiend's." 

So  George  Elliott,  sorrowful  as  she  makes  you  for  the  vanity  of 
human  lives  and  the  emptiness  of  the  average  human  heart,  still  makes 
the  man  who  does  good  honest  work  and  who  finds  his  joy  in  doing  it, 
stand  unshaken  by  the  tempest  of  passion  and  temptation;  and  come  out 
unscathed  from  the  searching  flames  of  her  merciless  analysis  of  motive. 
Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth  stand  forth  as  pillars  of  the  social  order 
when  everything  else  gives  way  and  comes  to  naught. 

The  best  moral  training  a  school  can  impart  to  its  scholars  is  the 
habit  of  doing  work  well  for  the  pride  they  take  in  it  and  the  love  they 
have  for  it.     A  child  who  acquires  that  habit  has  a  better  start  in  the 
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moral  life  than  the  one  who  can  repeat  from  beginning  to  end  the  best 
catechism  of  religious  doctrine  or  text -book  of  moral  science  ever  pro- 
mulgated by  council  or  compiled  by  man.  For  memory  is  but  one  of 
many  faculties  of  man ;  while  habit  and  will  are  the  man  itself. 

The  first  virtue  of  work  is  punctuality,  the  habit  of  doing  work  at 
the  right  time,  and  having  it  ready  when  it  is  wanted.  Not  only  tardi- 
ness in  coming  to  school,  but  the  habit  of  putting  off  lessons  until  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  of  recitation,  should  be  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
teacher.  The  scholar  should  be  taught  that  no  good  work  can  be  done 
in  a  hurry,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  his  tasks  early  enougfh  to 
allow  plenty  of  time  for  their  performance.  A  good  way  to  impress  this 
duty  upon  the  scholar's  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  train  him  in  habits 
of  forethought,  is  to  require  him  to  draw  up  a  table,  showing  the  hours 
when  his  lessons  command  the  time  which  he  proposes  to  devote  to  each. 

The  second  virtue  of  work  is  orderliness.  And  right  here  let  me 
say  that  by  work  I  mean  doing  something.  Unless  the  teacher  gives  the 
scholars  something  more  to  do  than  merely  to  recite  lessons  from  the 
book,  there  is  no  real  work  for  the  scholar  to  do,  and  hence  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  his  acquiring  the  virtues  of  work.  I  assume  that  I  am  addressing 
teachers  who  require  their  scholars  to  work  over  and  appropriate  every 
thing  they  learn,  and  to  present  it  in  their  own  ways.  Examples  handed 
in  on  paper  or  performed  on  the  board  should  be  judged,  not  merely  by 
the  answer,  but  by  the  way  the  answer  is  obtained.  Each  step  in  the 
process  should  stand  out  clearly  in  its  proper  place.  The  fundamental 
characteristic  of  all  truth  is  perfect  orderliness.  The  scholar  should  be 
trained  to  reproduce  that  orderliness  in  every  process  that  he  performs. 
In  his  diagrams  and  analysis  of  sentences  this  cardinal  principle  of  work 
may  be  still  farther  applied.  And  in  the  analysis  of  flowers  and  the  des- 
cription of  natural  objects  order  should  be  made  of  prime  importance. 
And  in  constructing  work,  such  as  composition,  drawing  in  gymnastics, 
and  all  manual  work,  order  and  form  can  be  shown  to  make  the  whole 
difference  between  good  work  and  bad. 

Neatness  is  a  virtue  closely  akin  to  orderliness.  Orderliness  arranges 
the  necessary  materials  in  right  relations  to  each  other.  Neatness 
rigidly  excludes  every  thing  that  is  not  necessary.  It  demands  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  mark,  or  a  scratch,  or  a  spot,  or  a  smirch  on  the  paper  on 
which  an  example  is  performed  or  a  sentence  written.  It  begins  every 
task  with  a  clean  slate,  and  lets  nothing  come  on  it  except  the  precise 
lines  and  marks  essential  to  the  process  to  be  performed. 

Another  virtue  of  work  is  concentration.  Concentration  is  conscious 
and  intensified  attention.  Nothing  weakens  the  mind  and  saps  the  vir- 
tues of  work  so  much  as  dawdling  over  one's  books.  On  this  account, 
as,  indeed,  for  every  reason,  the  teacher  should  avoid,  as  he  would  the 
plague,  the  habit  of  merely  giving  out  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
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book.  This  shiftless  habit  of  saying  to  a  class,  '*  For  the  next  lesson  you 
may  take  from  the  top  of  page  twenty-four  to  the  bottom  of  page  twenty- 
seven/'  is  responsible  for  half  the  shiftlessness,  inattention  and  dawdling 
that  marks  the  study  hours  in  so  many  of  our  schools.  It  is  impossible 
to  concentrate  the  mind  on  an  unknown  quantity,  or  set  about  acquiring 
the  contents  of  pages  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  inclusive  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  teacher  should  give  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  main  points  in  the  next:  calculated  to  awaken  interest  and 
curiosity.  In  connection  with  the  lesson  there  should  be  some  exercises 
to  be  performed,  embodying  the  principles  and  applying  the  facts  con- 
tained in  it.  The  will  is  the  active  nature  of  man.  And  you  cannot 
bring  the  will  into  exercise  unless  you  give  it  something  definite  to  do. 

Mere  memory  is  too  largely  passive  and  receptive  to  bring  the  will 
into  full  activity.  Concentration  and  attention  are  virtues  which  cannot 
be  developed  in  pitchers  and  bushel  baskets. 

Another  virtue  of  work  is  perseverance.  Good  work  is  hard  at 
first.  Its  many  blunders  must  be  corrected.  Many  spoiled  efforts  must 
be  abandoned.  Many  blotted  and  disfigured  sheets  of  paper  must  be 
torn  up.  Many  bungling  processes  must  be  done  over  again.  In  the 
mean  time  attention  flags.  Interest  wanes.  Enthusiasm  dies.  Then 
the  teacher's  encouragement  is  needed.  The  scholar  must  be  told  to 
*  *  try,  try  again. ' '  He  must  never  be  allowed  to  give  up.  The  word 
impossible  and  its  synonym  "  I  can't  *'  must  be  stricken  from  his  vocabu- 
lary. His  pride,  his  pluck,  his  obstinacy,  every  reserve  in  his  nature 
must  be  called  into  action.  He  must  learn  the  joy  of  victory,  and  feel 
the  glory  of  a  conqueror. 

The  comprehensive  and  crowning  virtue  of  work  is  thoroughness. 
The  scholar  must  be  taught  to  do  his  best.  And  he  must  be  trained 
constantly  to  compare  his  best  with  tAe  best.  Absolute  rather  than  rela- 
tive excellence  should  be  the  aim.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  he  can  do  better  than  his  neighbor.  It  is  of  supreme  conse- 
quence that  he  form  the  habit  of  doing  whatever  he  does  as  well  as  he 
can  do  it.  The  teacher  should  never  accept  anything  below  the  level  of 
a  scholar's  highest  possible  attainment  The  best  or  nothing  should  be 
the  rule.  Here  again  I  am  referring  not  to  lessons  recited  but  to  work 
done.  I  refer  not  to  the  contingencies  of  so  capricious  a  faculty  as 
memory,  but  to  such  qualities  as  accuracy  of  statement,  neatness  and 
orderliness  of  presentation,  faithfulness  of  study,  precision  of  observation. 

In  order  to  develop  these  virtues  of  work  in  the  scholar  there  must 
be  more  real  work  done  in  the  school.  The  scholar  must  take  a  more 
active  and  aggressive  attitude  toward  his  studies.  Manual  training  is  an 
important  step  in  this  direction.  But  the  principle  which  underlies 
manual  training — that  we  learn  by  doing  and  not  otherwise — must  be 
applied  to  every  study  taught  in  the  school.     A  lesson  which  cannot  be 
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put  in  practice,  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  an  exercise 
calling  for  the  reaction  of  the  scholar's  mind  upon  it  in  a  definite,  origi- 
nal and  practical«way,  is  not  a  fit  lesson  to  be  taught  in  school.  And  the 
teacher  who  has  not  sufficient  energy,  invention  and  enterprise  to  trans- 
late the  subjects  he  teaches  into  exercises  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher. 

The  next  step  forward  in  public  school  education,  a  step  which 
many  teachers  are  taking  already,  is  this  substitution  of  active  exercise 
for  passive  receptivity.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this  reform  is  the  bugbear 
of  examination.  Examination  as  generally  conducted  to-day  is  educa- 
tionally a  blunder,  psychologically  an  absurdity,  morally  an  injustice. 
It  tests  not  ability  to  work,  but  capacity  to  cram.  It  puts  the  premium 
not  on  quality  of  work  quietly  done  throughout  the  term,  but  on  quan- 
tity of  memorizing  crowded  into  its  closing  hours.  A  final  examination, 
as  such  examinations  are  generally  conducted,  is  no  fair  test  of  either 
teacher,  school  or  scholar. 

The  work  done  in  exercises  connected  with  daily  lessons  should  be 
kept  on  file  in  every  school.  The  inspection  of  that  work  should  be  an 
important  part  of  the  examination  of  the  school  and  of  the  individual 
scholars.  The  knowledge  that  their  work  is  to  be  submitted  to  inspec- 
tion, and  that  their  standard  and  promotion  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  it,  will  lead  them  to  do  their  work  promptly,  systematically, 
neatly  and  thoroughly.  It  will  train  them  to  work  and  teach  them  the 
virtues  of  work.  Work  done  thus  in  quietness,  taking  all  the  time  that 
is  necessary,  is  free  from  that  anxiety  and  worry  which  is  the  bane  of  the 
hurried  cram  for  examination.  The  method  which  rests  everything  on 
a  final  examination  on  what  the  scholar  can  remember  of  a  whole  term's 
work,  encourages  superficiality,  haste,  sham,  artifice,  confusion,  which 
are  the  vices  of  work.  Teachers,  let  us  require  of  our  scholars  more 
active  work  and  less  passive  absorption.  Superintendents,  we  look  to 
you  for  such  examination  as  shall  give  to  the  evidence  pi  faithful  work 
throughout  the  term,  at  least,  as  much  significance  as  the  hurried 
sentences  transferred  to  an  examination  paper  in  the  flurry  of  excite- 
ment following  a  period  of  unnatural  strain.  Then  will  our  schools 
become  educators  in  habits  of  thoroughness  and  integrity,  which  are  the 
virtues  of  all  work  and  the  foundation  of  all  character,  instead  of  nur- 
series of  rivalry  and  show,  which  are  the  vices  of  the  lazy'and  pretentious, 
and  are  the  ruin  of  character. 

The  test  of  a  man's  education  is  the  quality  of  work  that  he  can  do, 
not  the  quantity  of  information  that  he  can  remember.  Mere  memorized 
information  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar  is  as  worthless  as  undigested  food 
in  the  stomach  of  an  athlete.  The  development  of  strong  intellectual 
muscles  and  steady  moral  nerves  is  the  end  and  aim  of  education. 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  our  public  schools,  so 
far  as  they  are  just,  are  all  directed  against  the  one-sided  education 
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which  sacrifices  bodily  health  and  moral  character  to  the  single  end  of 
acquiring  a  maximum  of  memorized  information.  If  that  were  the  only 
conception  of  the  mission  of  the  school,  it  would  have  formidable  educa- 
tional rivals  in  the  wild  life  of  nature,  the  rough-and-tumble  experience 
of  business,  the  reverent  atmosphere  of  the  parochial  school.  Better  citi- 
zens and  artisans  and  Christians  could  be  trained  by  these  agencies,  than 
in  schools  devoted  to  the  passive  reception  and  retention  of  undigested 
and  unassimilated  information. 

The  school  should  be  an  intellectual  workshop  in  which  the  virtues 
of  good,  hard,  honest  work  are  taught  by  experience,  and  where  pupils 
are  trained  in  those  habits  which  are  essential  to  good  workmanship. 
The  habit  of  doing  one  work  well  is  not  the  whole  of  morality.  But  it 
is  the  heart  and  core  of  morality.  Without  it  no  combination  of  other 
virtues  can  give  to  character  solidity  and  strength.  On  this  as  a  foun- 
dation all  other  virtues  may  be  securely  laid.  This  ability  to  do  work 
honestly  and  well  for  the  love  of  it,  not  for  the  fame  or  pay  it  brings,  is 
the  one  thing  needful  in  our  industrial  and  social  life.  For  the  supply 
of  this  deficiency  we  must  look  to  the  training  given  in  our  public  schools. 

Train  the  pupils  in  these  schools  to  do  the  work  there  given  them  to  do 
with  promptness,  neatness  and  order,  with  all  their  might  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  you  will  do  your  part  towards  fitting  them  for  any 
sphere  of  life — making  them  ready  to  take  hold  of  any  kind  of  honest 
work — and  qualifying  them  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
membership  in  the  social  and  industrial  order,  and  of  citizenship  in 
church  and  State. — Popular  Educator. 


Success  in  Life. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  A.  E.  DICKINSON,  D.  D.,  AT  THE  LATE  Ii^STH  ANNUAL  COMMENCE- 
MENT OP  WIILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE,  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 

My  part  in  these  interesting  exercises  is  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
kindly  counsel  to  those  present,  who  are  now  receiving  their  well-earned 
honors  at  the  hands  of  their  glorious  old  alma  mater.  Mine  is  an  easy 
task,  since  there  is  nothing  easier  or  more  pleasant  than  to  tell  other 
people  what  to  do.  One  may  be  a  complete  failure  himself  without  feel- 
ing that  he  is  the  least  incapacitated  for  pointing  out  to  others  the  path 
of  success.  This,  at  least,  is  one  of  the  things  about  which  the  man  can 
say  most  who  knows  least.  If  he  can  do  nothing  else  he  can  have  the 
serene  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  can  tell  others  what  to  do. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  when  so 
many  people  were  giving  advice  as  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when  all  other  helps  were  so  freely  bestowed — and  often  without  money 
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and  without  price.  With  so  many  pointing  to  the  best  paths,  and  with 
so  much  other  aid  so  unstintingly  given,  why  is  it  that  so  few  win  in  life's 
great  struggle  ?  Look  which  way  we  may,  our  eyes  fall  upon  the  scattered 
wrecks  whose  early  dawning  was  as  cloudless  as  yours.  They,  too,  en- 
tered the  race  as  you  do  to-day,  with  the  ringing  applauses  and  congratu- 
lations of  admiring  friends,  but  soon  they  fell  behind — and  out 

There  is  one  great  fact  about  which  there  is,  alas!  no  room  for  doubt; 
namely,  that  in  all  the  callings  of  life  there  are  many  failures — many  com- 
plete and  unmitigated  failures.  None  can  question  this.  Take  the  legal 
profession,  to  which  some  of  you  are  doubtless  looking  as  the  calling  in 
which  you  hope  for  wealth  and  fame.  For  every  busy,  prosF>erous  lawyer, 
how  many  there  are  hanging  around  with  nothing  to  do — waiting  for 
cases  that  never  come,  until  their  own  case  becomes  lamentable  in  the 
extreme.  And  the  preachers — how  many  of  them  are  **  walking  about 
Zion  * '  looking  for  places  and  calls,  but  looking  in  vain !  And  thus,  too, 
it  is  with  many  who  devote  themselves  to  the  healing  art.  They  grow 
sick  and  die  while  waiting  for  others  to  call  for  their  services.  How  is  it 
that  many  men  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  collegiate  education  fatly 
while  so  many  without  any  such  aids  succeed,  and  succeed  grandly  ? 

When  we  leave  the  learned  professions  and  come  to  those  who  make 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  we  find  that  those  who  are  blessed 
with  any  considerable  measure  of  success  are  in  a  very  small  minority. 
Many  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  not  slow  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  doing  well,  and  yet,  even  among  them,  as  among  other 
classes,  you  will  find  here  and  there  those  who  are  conspicuous  and  in- 
spiring illustrations  of  what  great  possibilities  are  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities.  Why  should  one  farmer  rise 
to  the  highest  success,  while  a  dozen  around  him,  equally  well  equipped, 
and  with  opportunities  as  favorable  and  with  natural  endowments  as  good, 
failf  It  is  not  the  result  of  mere  chance.  If  one  acre  of  land  groans 
under  its  golden  harvest,  and  another  acre  adjoining  it  is  naked  and  bare, 
no  one  attributes  that  difference  to  chance.  It  is  sufficiendy  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  one  has  been  fertilized  and  cultivated,  while  the  other 
has  not. 

One  singular  thing  about  many  who  are  conspicuous,  chiefly  because 
of  their  failures,  is  that  it  never  dawns  upon  them  that  the  fault  is  their 
own.  They  will  seek  to  explain  the  fact  by  some  cause  outside  of  them- 
selves, even  if  they  have  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  it.  It 
may  be  manifest  to  every  one  that  the  fault  lies  within  themselves,  but 
they  will  always  look  beyond  themselves  for  it.  Sometimes  you  may 
have  heard  one  explaining  why  he  has  &iled  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  early  manhood,  but  you  have 
rarely,  il  ever,  heard  him  say  frankly  that  the  fault  was  his  own.  The 
fault  he  will  put  at  the  door  of  others. 
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You  will  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  make  the  average  farmer  admit  that, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  his  lack  of  prosperity  is  due  largely  to  his  not 
adapting  himself  to  the  changed  conditions  which  have  come  with  these 
later  years.  It  is  easier  to  lay  the  blame  upon  others — to  charge  that  in- 
justice  is  done  by  all  other  callings  to  this  most  honorable  calling  to  which 
all  others  must  look  for  the  means  of  existence.  You  would  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  him  that  he  would  have  less  reason  to  complain  if  he  were 
to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  adopt  improved  methods.  And  yet  possibly 
the  complete  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  before  his  very  eyes,  in  the 
neighbor  whose  land  adjoins  his  own,  who  has  adapted  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  is  actually  giving  an  object-lesson  of  how 
happy  and  independent  a  farmer  can  be.  Such  a  man  no  longer  puts  all 
his  eggs  into  one  basket.  Instead  of  relying  wholly  upon  a  few  staples, 
he  is  constantly  adding  to  his  list  of  industries.  If  he  fails  with  one  he 
succeeds  with  another,  and  when  he  strikes  the  balance,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  there  is  more  to  make  him  glad  than  sad.  He  not  only  raises 
diversified  products,  but  he  seeks  to  make  them  equal  to  anything  the 
market  affords,  and  thus  he  commands  the  best  prices.  It  is  one  thing 
to  produce  a  little  butter,  which  a  cross-roads  merchant  will  buy  for  a 
few  cents  a  pound,  to  be  paid  for  in  goods  upon  which  he  puts  his  own 
price,  and  quite  another  thing  to  make  it  of  such  standard  quality  that  it 
will  sell  as  readily  and  for  as  much  as  the  best  article  which  bears  the 
brand  of  "  Goshen.'*  The  farmer  who  thus  falls  in  with  the  new  order 
of  things  will  always  have  kzs  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world;  but 
you  will  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  make  many  of  the  noble  men  who  till 
the  soil  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  laying  our  troubles  upon  others  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  condition,  but  is  found  among  all  call- 
ings in  life.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  dozen  times  attempted  to  run  a 
newspaper,  and  every  time  he  has  run  it  into  the  ground,  and  yet  to-day 
(and  to  his  last  day)  he  will  insist  that  but  for  the  fault  of  others,  these 
sundry  vanishing  ventures  would  each  have  been  a  shining  success. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  other  instances  in  which  men  have 
failed  as  signally,  who  never  once  dreamed  that  the  fault  was  theirs.  It 
is  human  nature  to  take  the  good  to  ourselves  and  give  the  bad  to  our 
neighbors. 

WHY  so   MANY    FAILURES? 

Every  rational  being  is  sent  into  the  world  on  a  special  mission — to 
do  some  one  thing  which  he  can  do  better  than  he  can  do  anything  else. 
The  gifts  and  graces  of  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  Each  has  his  own 
peculiar  bent  or  bias,  and  this  is  to  him  the  voice  of  God  which,  rightly 
interpreted  and  heeded,  leads  into  tl^e  best  possible  pathway.  It  may 
call  us  to  an  humble  service,  but  it  will  be  the  highest  and  noblest  within 
the  sphere  of  our  capabilities. 
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Many  a  man  who  might  have  been  an  inspiring  success  had  he  given 
himself  to  the  mission  for  which  nature  designed  him,  by  turning  to 
something  else  becomes  the  most  miserable  of  blunderers.  *  *  Be  what 
nature  intended  you  for,  and  you  will  succeed  ;  be  anything  else  and  you 
will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  nothing/' 

Before  deciding  upon  a  profession  every  young  man  should  give 
solemn  and  earnest  and  prayerful  thought  to  this  matter.  Let  him  take 
time  to  study  the  indications  of  providence,  and  thus  ascertain  who/  is  his 
calL  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  divine  call  as  coming  to  apostles, 
prophets  and  evangelists  ;  we  do  well  to  consider  whether  every  man  that 
comes  into  the  world  is  not  as  truly  as  they  called  of  God,  and  set  apart 
to  a  special  work.  As  to  what  that  work  is,  he  who  inquires  aright  shall 
most  surely  be  guided  aright.  But,  if  one  heedlessly  rushes  into  some- 
thing to  which  he  is  not  fitted,  to  gratify  friends  who  are  often  too  ready- 
to  advise  in  such  matters,  or  to  gratify  an  unholy  ambition,  he  will 
probably  have  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  which  to  deplore  the  mistake  thus 
early  made. 

Find  out,  first  of  all,  what  God  jpirants  you  to  be,  and  be  that.  One 
had  better  succeed  in  the  lowest  calling  than  to  fail  in  the  highest  It  is 
better  to  do  one  thing  well  than  to  do  several  things  poorly.  But  it  is 
hard  to  make  many  good  people  believe  it.  Many  a  man  has  failed  at 
half  a  dozen  callings  who  would  have  succeeded  grandly  had  he  selected 
some  one  of  the  many  things  he  has  been  attempting  to  run,  and  said  as 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "'this  one  thing  I  do,''  Many  a  planter  is  almost  ready 
to  perish  for  bread,  simply  because  instead  of  taking  a  few  acres  and 
cultivating  them  closely,  he  scratched  over  scores  of  acres  which  brought 
him  no  return,  and  his  children,  it  may  be,  cry  in  vain  for  milk,  because 
instead  of  having  one  cow  well,  cared  for,  there  are  several  running  hither 
and  thither,  not  cared  for  at  all. 

This  is  the  day  of  specialists.  The  physician  devotes  himself  to 
some  one  organ,  the  lawyer  gives  himself  to  some  one  phase  of  the  law, 
the  linguist  takes  some  one  department  of  some  one  language,  while  the 
scientist  takes  for  his  life-work  the  study  of  some  one  sectioij  of  a  given 
science.  "  We  must  have  the  courage,"  to  use  Sydney  Smith's  words, "  to 
be  ignorant  of  a  great  number  of  things  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamity 
of  being  ignorant  of  everything.*' 

If  one  is  going  to  succeed  in  life  he  cannot  too  soon  learn  to  lean 
upon  himself.  The  more  completely  one  is  left  to  his  own  unaided  exer- 
tions the  more  surely  he  will  win  the  prize,  and  the  brighter  it  will  be 
when  won.  How,  seldom  do  we  see  the  sons  of  rich  people  coming  to 
the  front  among  those  who  do  great  things  for  God  and  humanity! 
More  and  more  the  thoughtful  and  wise  are  feeling  that  inherited  wealth 
is  inherited  calamity.  Believe  me,  young  men,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
more  you  are  left  to  your  unaided  personal  exertions  in  life's  great  struggle, 
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the  more  surely  you  will  struggle  tip ;  and  the  more  you  look  to  others 
to  lift  you  along,  the  worse  it  will  be  for  you.  It  is  the  frown  of  the 
world  and  not  its  smile  that  makes  us  strong  to  do  God's  work.  Natu- 
ralists tell  us  that  the  fish  which  swim  np  streams  have  the  best  developed 
backbones.  A  man  to  be  worth  anything  to  his  fellow  men  must  have  a 
backbone.  He  must  be  ever  ready  to  shoulder  responsibility,  and  stand 
for  the  right  at  any  and  every  cost.  When  called  to  choose  between 
congratulations  and  curses,  he  will  often  deliberately  take  the  latter,  pre- 
ferring to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  by  even  his  best  friends, 
to  retaining  their  favor  at  the  loss  of  his  own  self-respect.  Such  a  man, 
ninety-nine  cases  in  one  hundred,  even  in  this  life,  will  get  far  more  out 
of  this  world  (to  say  nothing  of  the  better  life  where  he  will  reap  life  ever- 
lasting) than  the  mere  time-server,  whose  one  thought  is  self-advance- 
ment. 

The  truth  is,  that  you  can't  fool  the  people  now  as  it  was  done  years 
ago.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  whole  public  is 
being  enlightened.  All  around  are  men  and  women  who  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  independent  thinking.  As  quick  as  thought,  almost,  they 
will  see  through  you  and  ascertain  of  what  kind  of  stuff  you  are  made, 
and  their  measure  of  you  will  be  accepted  by  the  less  intelligent  around 
them  as  the  true  measure  ;  and  then,  if  you  are  at  fault,  you  will  be  left 
to  drag  miserably  along  with  all  your  hollow,  brazen-face  pretensions  of 
being  the  people's  friend  and  champion. 

A  young  man  had  come  back  from  the  Theological  Seminary  to 
enter  upon  an  important  pastorate,  and  many  were  the  friends  who  were 
congratulating  him  upon  the  high  honors  he  had  won  in  University  and 
Theological  studies,  and  on  the  brilliant  future  before  him  in  the  great 
church  whose  call  he  had  accepted,  when  an  old  man  present  added  a 
word.  He  said :  "  Young  man,  you  now  need  but  one  thing  to  put  you 
into  full  sympathy  with  your  work  and  the  world,  and  that  is  some  great 
sorrow,  which'shall  bring  to  your  aching  heart  a  sweet  and  abidhfig  sense 
of  the  truths  you  are  to  preach  to  others." 

The  old  man  was  right.  All  the  learning  of  all  lands  and  ages  will 
not  fit  us  to  work  aright  with  men  and  for  men,  unless  we,  like  our 
Master,  are  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  and  can  weep 
with  those  who  weep,  as  well  as  rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice.  The 
heart  even  more  than  the  head  wins  in  life's  great  conflict.  When  both 
heart  and  head  are  rightly  trained  and  rightly  directed,  how  sure  and 
steady  one  moves  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission  on  earth. 

There  must  be,  too,  a  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  special  calling 
to  which  you  give  yourself,  and  a  constant  seeking  to  avail  yourself 
of  every  helpjthat  can  be  secured.  In  this  day  it  will  not  do  to  run  in 
the  old  ruts — to  cling  to  methods  simply  because  they  were  held  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  you.     In  every  thing  we  should  look  out  for  a 
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more  excellent  way.  It  has  been  well  said  "  that  nothing  has  been 
done  by  man  that  cannot  be  better  done.  There  is  no  effort  of  science 
or  art  that  may  not  be  exceeded.  There's  no  depth  of  philosophy  that 
cannot  be  deeper  sounded  ;  no  flight  of  imagination  that  may  not  be 
passed  by  strong  and  soaring  wing.'* 

But,  to  improve  on  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  must  go  ahead 
of  them  in  burning  enthusiasm  and  tireless  labor.  It  is  the  sharpness  of 
the  appetite  which  extracts  nourishment  from  food.  If  one  is  devoid  of 
appetite,  his  food  does  him  no  good.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  manifold 
advantages  we  have  over  our  fathers  in  facilities  and  appliances  for  work- 
ing out  greater  results  in  art  and  science,  and  all  that.  We  should  accept 
gratefully  this  better  equipment,  these  more  favorable  environments,  and 
turn  them  to  the  best  possible  advantages.  The  men  who  have  thus  feir 
ruled  the  world  have  been  the  men  who  have  done  this,  and  it  will  be 
so  to  the  end.  There  is  nothing  like  having  a  lofty  aim,  and  a  deter- 
mined purpose,  and  an  all  consuming  zeal.  One  of  the  world's  greatest 
warriors  when  reminded  that  man  was  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
replied  :  '^Bu^  I  make  circumstances  J  ^  All  things  are  possible  to  the 
brave-hearted  man  who  is  ready  to  do  and  die  for  the  right,  but  nothing 
awaits  him  who  is  halfhearted  and  distrustful  but  failure.  If  I  were 
asked  for  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  reply,  too  many  indiscriminate  attempts  at  helping  people  who  ou^hl 
to  be  left  to  help  themselves.  It  has  been  half  a  century  since  a 
venerable  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  discussing  the  evil  consequences  of 
helping  people,  who  would  be  all  the  better  for  helping  themselves,  said  : 
**  If  one  were  to  ask  me  for  a  fish  I  would  much  prefer  to  send  him  a 
hook  and  let  him  catch  the  fish  himself." 

We  must  help  others — of  course  we  must — but  we  will  do  that  all  the 
better  if  through  life  we  have  a  profound  and  all-consuming  desire  to 
make  the  best  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  encourage  all  around  us  to  do  the  same. 

In  the  highest  sense,  young  gentlemen,  no  man  who  lives  aright  will 
fail  of  being  a  magnificent  success.  He  may  not  have  what  the  world  points 
to  as  its  highest  proofs  of  success.  He  may  not  have  a  large  amount 
to  his  credit  in  bank  ;  he  may  hold  no  office  of  high  political  influence ; 
but  he  will  have  what  is  far  better.  The  Apostle  Paul  and  Martin  Luther 
and  Adoniram  Judson  were  accounted  as  failures  by  many  in  their  day. 
The  humble  Nazarene  was  thought  of  as  a  failure  by  many  around  him 
the  very  day  on  which  he  said :  *  *  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.*'  He  saw  even  then,  despised  and  rejected  as  he  was,  that  his 
life  and  death  would  lift  the  world  back  to  God — that  through  all  time  and 
among  all  intelligences,  in  heaven  and  earth,  his  work  would  iell^  and 
hence  he  was  calm  and  serene  even  under  his  sorest  trials.  He  could 
afford  to  wait  and  to  be  patient.     Thus  each  of  us  may  catch  his  spirit, 
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think  his  thoughts,  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  move  on  the  same  lofty 
plain,  knowing  that  as  surely  we  too  shall  come  off  conquerors  and  more 
than  conquerors  through  his  grace. 

The  great  result  of  Christ's  life  came  after  he  had  left  the  world. 
Every  new  convert  since  has  been  a  new  Lazarus,  walking  forth  from  his 
grave  to  tell  how  wisely  and  well  the  man  of  Nazareth  wrought.  Every 
new  tear  that  has  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian,  as  he  has  gone 
forth  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  Master  has  been  a  new  demonstration  of 
the  success  of  his  holy  mission  on  earth.  To  some  extent  this  will  be 
true  of  all  who  live  aright.  They  may  be  sad  and  discouraged  with  what 
they  see  of  the  little  they  are  doing  in  the  world,  but  they  do  not  see  it 
all.  Our  works  follow  us,  and  down  through  the  ages,  and  through  the 
everlasting  ages,  good  influences  will  extend  and  spread.  We  only  begin 
to  live  when  we  die.  To  decide  this  question  as  to  how  much  of  a  suc- 
cess your  life  has  been  you  must  wait  until  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  the  arithmetic  of  heaven.  Up  there  upon  some  towering  Alpine  peak 
you  may  be  able  to  count  up  the  good  that  the  weakest  and  feeblest  saint 
has  done,  but  you  can  never  do  it  here.  Crowns  and  kingdoms  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  account,  and  here  we  know  not  how  to  estimate  them. 
Then  up  and  onward  !  Life  is  too  short,  its  issues  are  too  vast  for  us  to 
hesitate  or  doubt,  or  waste  its  precious  moments.  Remember  that  there 
is  no  lost  cause  in  the  conflict  to  which  I  summon  you  this  day.  Every 
one  who  thus  lives  shall  succeed,  and  succeed  grandly.  And  remember, 
too,  as  another  has  said :  "  The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of  fame." 


Habits  in  Relation  to  Health.'*' 

BY  A.  W.  ALVORD,  M.  D. 

The  greatest  measure  of  health  is  possible  only  under  the  best  con- 
ditions. Heredity  comes  looming  up  for  a  large  share  of  our  considera- 
tion when  discussing  this  proposition;  but  unfortunately  for  our  purpose 
we  are  not  the  conservators  of  our  own  interests  in  the  matter  of  heredity, 
and  have  only  to  do  with  coming  generations.  There  remains  only  for 
us  to  take  these  bodies  as  we  And  them  and  do  the  best  possible.  The 
ills  and  ails  of  life  are  thickly  strewn  along  our  pathway,  but  the  key  to 
better  conditions  usually  lies  in  habit.  He  who  gives  loose  reins  to 
passion  or  inclination  soon  forms  habits  of  pernicious  tendency  that  will 
be  most  difficult  to  overcome,  while  those  who  persistently  struggle 

♦  A  paper  read  before  a  Sanitary  Convention  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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against  the  tide  of  evil  that  eventually  seems  so  easy  to  us,  and  try  for 
better  things,  will  soon  form  habits  that  help  to  improve  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  moral  nature.  Habits,  like  rivers,  have  small  beginnings; 
but  as  their  lines  begin  to  lengthen,  their  force  increases,  until  at  last 
borne  on  by  their  resistless  sway  we  are  powerless  to  check  our  course. 
In  youth  we  form  habits  that  cling  to  us  through  a  lifetime  with  a  {>erti- 
nacity  that  shows  their  mastery  of  us.  As  nutrition  forms  the  basis  of 
everything  in  our  natures,  both  good  and  ill,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to 
begin  with  this  in  discussing  this  subject  in  detail. 

He  who  has  learned  to  eat  well  has  solved  half  the  problems  in 
health  already.  With  fixed  habits,  based  on  an  intelligent  understandings 
of  one's  needs,  he  eats  and  drinks  that  which  will  best  develop  a  healthy 
being,  and  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  all  its  harmonies.  The  result  is  a 
well -nourished  organism  and  a  grandly  developed  being. 

It  is  most  fortunate,  also,  that  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  eating 
does  not  require  us  to  run  counter  to  our  natural  tastes,  our  likes  and 
dislikes,  but  only  to  those  that  are  artificial.  Among  the  wealthier  classes 
of  society  the  tables  are  daily  loaded  with  foods  requiring  unnatural 
appetites  and  tastes  to  enjoy  them,  and  an  unknown  kind  of  stomach  to 
digest  them,  consequently  the  sanitariums,  the  hotels,  hygeia,  and  the 
numberless  health  resorts,  are  crowded  with  patients  with  well- filled 
pocket-books,  seeking  to  restore  the  lost  art  of  digestion,  while  the  poor 
man,  never  having  time  or  money  to  lavish  on  an  unnatural  diet,  revels 
in  the  joys  of  a  healthy  digestion,  eats  the  food  that  a  kind  providence 
has  supplied  in  very  nearly  the  form  and  condition  in  which  it  should  be 
taken.  But  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  have  no  time  to  eat  properly, 
who  evidently  think  that  it  is  wholly  unneccessary  to  take  the  time 
needed  to  properly  chew  their  food.  The  doctor  is  well  acquainted  with 
them.  They  are  mostly  business  men,  clerks,  mechanics  and  the  ambi- 
tious man  everywhere.  These  not  only  eat  badly,  but,  if  they  are.  heated 
by  undue  physical  exercise,  they  eat  and  drink  just  the  same,  without 
taking  time  to  regain  their  physical  equilibrium,  though  they  may  be  laid 
up  the  next  few  days  as  a  penalty  for  the  transgression  of  one  of  nature's 
best- known  laws. 

The  habit  of  eating  between  meals,  or  eating  late  and  hearty  suppers, 
is  a  fruitful  cause  of  mischief — hence  of  suffering.  It  is  a  pitiable  thing 
to  see  a  family  of  otherwise  healthy  children  forming  habits  of  eating 
that  will  sap  their  future  happiness  and  their  future  usefulness,  as  surely 
as  the  habit  of  imbibing  intoxicants  possibly  could,  and  to  almost  as  great 
a  degree.  Yet  Christian  parents  sit  calmly  by  and  see  the  mischief  go 
on.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  trouble  to  parents  carefully  to  study  up  the 
hygiene  necessary  if  children  are  to  make  healthy  men  and  women,  but 
we  maintain  that  it  is  an  obligation  resting  on  all  parents  to  do  this  and 
aid  their  children  in  forming  such  habits  as  shall  insure  health  under 
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favorable  circumstances.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  an  appeal  in 
favor  of  prohibition,  but  I  must  speak  from  a  physiological  standpoint  in 
reference  to  the  frequent  use  of  stimulants  of  whatever  form.  The  phy- 
siologists have  shown  conclusively  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food — does  noth- 
ing to  build  up  the  animal  economy.  A  few  years  ago  this  could  not  be 
said.  The  profession  was  divided.  Richardson,  of  London ;  Flint,  of 
New  York ;  Palmer,  of  Ann  Harbor,  and  Davis,  of  Chicago,  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  advocacy  of  these  ideas.  But  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  listen  to  that  wonderful  production  of  the  fertile  brain  of  ex- 
President  N.  S.  Davis,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  Nashville,  must  have  felt  that  whatever  had  been  their  former 
beliefs,  the  weight  of  testimony  to  that  effect  from  nearly  all  the  best 
authorities,  without  regard  to  nationality,  abundantly  proved  that  alcohol 
was  not  a  food,  nor  had  it  the  power  to  aid  the  act  of  digestion,  but  was 
rather  a  hinderance.  Certain  it  is  that  the  continued  use  of  any  form  of 
stimulants  lessens  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  do  its  necessary  work, 
robs  the  nervous  system  of  its  best  vitality,  and  lowers  the  heat- pro- 
ducing force.  The  alcohol  habit  is  especially  severe  on  youth.  Like 
the  tobacco  habit,  it  is  the  especial  bane  of  young  men.  Both  act  on  the 
nerve  centers  in  such  a  way  as  to  materially  affect  the  heart  and  other 
vital  organs,  and  thus  shorten  life.  Insurance  companies  are  extremely 
particular  on  this  point,  and  the  better  ones  will  not  admit  any  young 
man  who  has  formed  either  of  these  habits  in  excess. 

The  habit  of  regularity  in  all  physiological  action  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, notably  the  habit  of  retiring  and  rising.  Vital  force  is  much 
increased  and  years  are  added  to  the  ordinary  lif<^  by  attention  to  these 
rules.  The  continued  habit  of  early  retiring  will  insure  good  sleep, 
which  is  so  important  to  restore  to  normal  action  our  exhausted  energies. 
No  doubt  some  can  safely  form  the  habit  of  late  retiring,  and  prolonged 
refreshing  sleep  will  follow,  and  you  may  see  the  man  at  his  best  again 
the  next  day.  But  where  one  succeeds  a  hundred  fail  of  needed  restora- 
tion, and  only  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

The  habit  of  moderation  in  work  and  in  play,  in  singing  and  in 
talking,  is  of  great  value,  both  before  maturity  in  developing  into  the 
best  possible,  and  after  maturity  in  prolonging  a  life  worth  living. 

The  American  habit  of  rapid  living  and  rapid  action  is  too  expen- 
sive. It  may  make  brilliant  men,  but  it  cannot  make  serviceable  men. 
Their  light  goes  out  too  soon.  Before  they  have  fairly  become  proficient 
they  must  lay  down  their  work,  and  another  will  learn  it.  Hence,  the 
best  is  never  attained. 

This  is  true  in  the  arts  and  in  literature  as  well  as  in  business  and 
mechanics.  Conservatism  should  be  the  watchword  among  Americans 
to-day.  It  would  give  added  profits  to  the  employer  and  added  years 
and  proficiency  to  the  laborer. —  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 
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The  Squirrel  Problem. 

A  tree  lying  on  the  ground,  d  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  small  end,  and  /  feet  long,  is  rolled  ov^,  around  its  axis, 
and  also  around  the  small  end,  or  vertix,  of  the  cone  as  a  centre ;  and  a 
squirrel,  running  from  under  the  rolling  tree  and  towards  the  small 
end,  at  a  uniform  rate,  reaches  the  small  end  at  the  same  time  the  tree 
describes  a  circumference  around  its  small  end  or  vertex.  What  is  the 
length  of  the  path  run  over  by  the  squirrel  ? 

**  The  slant  height  of  the  tree 

or  cone  is  CD=l/CO'-f  DO' 

=^  /•+-7=R,  the  radius  of 
the  large  circumference. 

When  the  tree  or  cone  is 
rolled  over  once,  or  makes  one 
revolution  about  its  axis,  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cone  will 
be  developed  on  the  flat  plane 
of  the  circle  ABD,  as  follows: 

Circumference  DE  will  become  the  equal  arc  Dp  of  the  circumference 
ABD,  and  the  squirrel's  path  will  become  the  equal  curve  DF  separating 
uniformly  from  the  arc  Dp,  and  in  the  succeeding  revolutions  of  the  cone 
about  its  axis  will  become  or  continue  in  FG,  GH,  IK,  KL,  LM,  to  C, 
GB  being  twice  Fp,  &c. 

As  the  squirrel  goes  toward  the  centre  uniformly,  and  reaches  it  in 
I  large  circumference,  it  runs  towards  C  a  distance  equal  to  CD  or  R 
in  I  large  circumference,  and  in  %  circumference,  GB=3^  R;  in  J^  cir- 
cumference, lr=}i  R;  in  ^  circumference,  AL=^  R  ;  and  in  i  cir- 
cumference, CD=R. 

I/encey  beginning  at  C,  we  have  CL=^  R,  CI=34  R,  CG=^  R, 
and  CD=R.  Calling  these  distances  from  the  centre  r,  or  radius^ 
vectors,  and  calling  the  length  of  the  arc  (radius  i)  described  by  this 

ID 

radius -vector  0,  we  will  show  that  the  equation  r= —  0  is  the  equation  of 
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the  curve  DFGHIKLMC ;  for,  if  in  this  equation  ^=o  at  C,  r=o  at 

C;  if^=^  circumference^ — ,  r= — or  CL;  if^=j4  circumference= — 
R  4         4  2 

r= — =CI;  if  ^=1^  circumference  ^.2?:,  r=^  R=CG;  and  if  ^=i  cir- 

cumference=2;r,  r=R=CD. 

R 
This  equation  r=:—  B,  is  the  equation  of  Archimedes'  spiral,  in 
2;r  j^ 

Calculus,  r=a  0,  a  being  equal  to  — ,  and  r  at  the  limit  equal  R. 
The  formula  for  integrating  this  curve  in  Calculus  is  : 


Length  of  curve=r|/«*+^'  .  ^  ^^^  r+i/  a^+r\ 


2a 


Substituting  r=R,  and  «= — .  we  get: 

27r 


2.R  4;r      ^  R 

Which  reduces  to 

^U/^E±i+2l        2^r-fV4^3±il   ^"""^  "'**''''^  ^=3.14+,  and 
L         2         4?r  ^^  J   Naperian  base  2.7+,  we  get 

Length  curve=3.37R. 

This  length  of  the  squirrel's  path  is  about  3>4  times  R,  the  slant 
height  of  the  cone,  and,  as  will  be  found,  about  3j4  times  the  length  of 
the  tree. 


If  ^=6  ft,  and  /=50  ft.,  as  found  at  the  beginning,  ^=^\j — 4-/*=r 


1/9+2500=50.09  feet,  and  path==3.37X  50.09  feet=i68.8  feet. 

2.  If  d=6  inches,  and  ^50  feet,  R='%/ — +/'=|/25oo.o625=  50 

^  4 
feet  and  a  very  small  fraction,  and  path=337X5o+=i68.5. 


3.  If  d=6  ft,  and  ^15.72  ft.=Rj^'+^*=l/9+ 247- 12=1/256  + 

^  4 
or  R=about  16  feet,  and  path=3. 37X16=53. 92  feet 

Original  solution  by 

S.  T.  Pendleton, 

Principal  Central  School^  Richmond,  Va. 
August  10,  i8gz. 
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School  Government. 

IDA   E.  CROUCH. 

It  is  a  principle  on  which  the  org^anic  law  of  free  nationality  is 
founded  that  all  government  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  This  is 
the  land  and  the  day  of  the  individual.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  government  as  now.  This 
is  not  a  governed,  but  a  governing  people,  and  that  the  American  youth 
may  be  able  to  enter  into  his  inheritance  as  an  American  citizen,  the 
discipline  of  the  school  should  be  maintained  by  the  trained  self-govern- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  not  by  the  overpowering  will  of  the  teacher,  how- 
ever strong  and  capable. 

It  is  this  power  of  individual  control  that  stamps  the  difference  be- 
tween the  free  American  and  his  orderly  manipulation  of  the  executive 
power,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  red  flag  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Russia  is  an  example  of  a  governed  people  existing  under  a  diabolical 
system — a  race  of  slaves,  save  where  now  and  then  a  genius  bursts  forth 
only  to  be  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  Siberian  marches  and  foul  prisons. 
This  is  the  logical  consequence  of  too  much  government  We  are  glad 
to  be  a  country  with  no  peasants,  proud  to  be  able  to  have  such  intelli- 
gent, talented  men  as  ours  for  private  citizens — not  simply  a  few  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  and  the  rest  in  deplorable,  beastly  ignorance. 

But  our  freedom  begins  to  embarrass  us  with  its  leniency  towards 
anarchical  symptoms,  the  close  drawn  party  lines,  the  fast  complicating 
labor  difficulties,  and  other  questions  pertaining  to  internal  govermental 
administration.  And  what  hastens  such  a  state  of  affairs?  Young 
America  is  wild  on  the  streets,  mothers  are  too  busily  engaged  in  temper- 
ance work,  or  planning  for  teas,  or  standing  to  have  dresses  draped,  to 
make  the  home  attractive  for  the  boys,  or  make  it  their  business  to  know 
where  they  are  or  what  they  are  doing.  Fathers  in  the  whirl  of  the 
western  civilization  are  at  the  store,  or  the  bank,  or  the  office,  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Meanwhile  the  boy  does  as  he  pleases. 
He  is  almost  entirely  unchecked,  and  orders  his  life  according  to  his  own 
sweet  will.  Human  nature  in  its  original  state  is  decidedly  devilish,  and 
this  street  training  tends  to  fill  penitentiaries,  swell  mobs,  cause  strikes 
and  a  plentiful  inundation  of  tramps.  The  teacher  takes  the  boy  with  all 
these  tendencies,  with  the  wrong  to  correct  and  the  good  to  instill,  and 
the  only  method  of  success  in  the  undertaking,  as  Spencer,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  and  all  the  great  educational  lights  advocate,  is  the  natural 
method.  Every  great  soul  turns  to  nature  as  the  truest  guide  and  ex- 
ponent of  latent  possibilities.  No  government  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose if  it  does  not  lift  the  soul  to  higher  levels,  despising  the  wrong, 
espousing  the  right,  with  a  grand  contempt  for  a  lie,  or  aught  that  is 
untrue.  The  ethical  purpose,  the  idea  of  establishing  the  fact  of  moral 
responsibility,  is  the  only  criterion  that  I  know  of  by  which  the  teacher 
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can  conscientiously  work.     For,  as  I  understand  it,  the  plan  of  existence 
in  this  world,  and  every  other,  is  the  development  of  the  spirit. 

How  often  do  we  as  teachers  forget  this !  It  seems  that  we  go  along 
day  after  day,  following  our  own  petty  desires,  depending  on  our  own 
little  contracted  experiences,  with  no  ideal,  and,  I  had  almost  said  no  hope.. 
The  star  of  the  future  to  which  we  should  press  is  dimmed,  the  excelsior 
banner  is  carried  no  more — ^all  gone  for  the  whim  of  a  passing  moment, 
or  the  questionable  pleasure  of  an  evening.  There  is  no  power  so 
effective  in  attaining  the  requisite  results  in  government  as  the  absolute 
self-government  of.  the  teacher.  A  weaker  will  is  bound  to  do  homage 
to  a  stronger  one,  and  the  undisciplined  youthful  minds  of  pupils  instantly 
recognize  the  strong  self-poise  which  they  are  powerless  to  swerve.  They 
recognize  the  master  in  the  carriage  of  the  teacher,  the  intonation  of 
the  voice,  the  steady  glance  of  the  eye,  the  utter  absence  of  all  weak  signs 
of  irritation. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  habitually  low,  firm  voice  in  hearing  lessons, 
directing  work,  or  giving  commands,  is  a  great  advantage.  The  pupils 
seem  to  lessen  their  confusion  to  listen,  and  then  it  is  such  an  admirable 
example.  I  have  known  school-rooms  when  the  teacher  was  the  most 
disorderly  person  in  the  room,  and  never  knew  it.  It  is  also  a  help  to 
walk  around  the  room  among  the  pupils.  Some  way  ^  it  seems  to  rest 
them,  and  get  their  minds  off  their  mischief.  It  is  well  also  not  to  show 
by  the  eyes  too  much  that  one  suspects  mischief.  That  constantly  sus- 
picious-looking eye  of  the  teacher  seems  to  make  thought  of  disorder 
fairly  rush  in. 

Perfect  cleanliness  of  face  and  hands,  and  neatness  of  hair  and  attire 
generally  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  keeping  pupils  in  place. 
They  respect  themselves  more  when  they  are  clean,  and  wish  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  respect.  A  few  kind  words  will  pro- 
duce great  results.  A  boy  should  feel  that  it  is  a  shame  to  have  his  hair 
uncut  and  uncombed. 

Pure  air  is  a  great  rester.  How  can  the  pupils  sit  still  with  those 
poor  lungs  clamoring  for  sufficient  food  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them  ? 

It  is  also  a  help  to  make  friends  of  the  pupils  ;  to  speak  to  them  on 
easy  terms,  assured  that  they  will  give  attention,  and  not  as  though  they 
lived  on  some  other  planet  and  one  had  to  yell  across  the  intervening 
chasm  of  space.  I  notice  in  both  my  reading  and  observation  that  the 
grandest  natures  are  the  simplest,  and  if  we  forget  the  injunction  to 
become  as  little  children  the  teacher's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  his 
pupils  will  never  be  inherited. 

In  fact,  the  child  should  be  taught  and  encouraged  at  every  step  to 
subdue  his  own  disagreeable  tendencies,  and  to  develop  the  innate 
nobility  of  manliness.  All  tendencies  to  dishonorable  action  should  at 
once  be  checked  by  a  command,  or  a  warning,  or  the  simple  outspoken 
influence  of  the  teacher.     If  a  boy  copies  his  lesson  from  the  slate  of 
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another,  or  worse,  openly  turns  around  and  asks  his  neighbor  what  it  is, 
unreproved,  can  the  teacher  expect  to  find  much  of  a  fine  sense  of  honor 
and  order?  It  is  well  to  make  those  around  us  happy ;  it  is  better  to 
strive  to  make  them  honorable ;  it  is  best  of  all  to  let  them  see  that  we 
in  our  innermost  souls  hate  all  injustice  and  meanness. — Ohio  Monthly. 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

Germany, ^T^i^  German  Women's  Reform  Association  has  made  another 
effort  at  inducing  the  government  to  open  the  boys*  secondary  schools  for  girls 
also.  A  monster  petition  was  sent  to  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  though  the  govern- 
ment moved  to  table  the  petition,  the  committee  on  education  recommended  the 
second  part  of  the  petition  for  adoption.  This  second  part  prays  that  if  the 
boys'  high  schools  cannot  be  opened  for  girls,  the  latter  should  at  least  be 
admitted  to  the  final  examination,  regardless  of  where  they  had  gained  their 
knowledge. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  Comenius  Jubilee,  to  be  held  on  March 
28,  1892. 

Seventy  Prussian  cities  and  towns  which  have  only  one  high  school  each, 
have  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  permission  to  establish  common  preparatory 
schools,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  g^eat 
variety  of  schools  now  existing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  questions  the  German  teachers  in  their  last  annual 
meeting  discussed:  (i)  ''Pedagogy  as  a  Scientific  Art; "  (2)  "School,  an  Edu- 
cator for  Social-Political  Life ; "  (3)  "  School  Reform  and  Social  Life ; "  (4)  "  What 
Demands  Does  the  Present  Time  Make  on  the  Organization  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School?"  (5)  "Hygiene  in  School;"  (6)  "School  Education  and  Military 
Service;"  (7)  "Domestic  Education  of  Girls." 

The  German  women  teachers  have  formed  a  union  for  the  support  of  its 
members  in  old  age,  which  has  3,279  members.  The  union  consists  of  thirty- 
two  branch  societies. 

Austria, — In  Vienna  the  normal  school  teachers  in  their  annual  meeting  dis- 
cussed "Overpressure  in  Normal  Schools  "  and  advocated  an  extension  of  the 
course  from  four  to  five  years.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  would  be  to  have  all 
our  American  teachers  go  through  a  course  of  professional  training  of  four  or 
five  years;  but  then  this  is  a  free  country,  and  we  have  the  right  to  have  as 
ignorant  a  set  of  teachers  as  the  Hottentots,  if  we  so  choose. 

Russia. — ^The  Russianizing  of  Dorpat  University  proceeds  steadily.  The 
students  are  greatly  excited,  because  the  government  intends  to  forbid  the 
students'  societies  and  deprive  the  sudents  of  several  privileges  they  hitherto 
enjoyed.    Dorpat  is  a  German  university  in  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces. 


Notes. 

From  the  eloquent  address  of  Welcome  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Rejmolds  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bedford,  Penn.,  Jiriy  7,  1891, 
we  take  the  following  extract : 

"But  I  cannot  leave  this  pleasing  task  without  expressing  my  profound  ad- 
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miration  for  the  high  calling  in  which  the  teachers  of  this  country  are  engaged. 
Higher  and  higher  is  this  work  advancing;  greater  are  your  responsibilities  grow- 
ing; deeper  the  conviction,  in  public  appreciation,  of  the  nobility  of  your  work 
as,  year  by  year,  the  common  school  system  in  its  results  justifies  its  claim  to  the 
united  support  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  little  over 
a  half  century  of  trial  in  this  State  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  men  whose  wisdom,  courage,  self-sacrifice  and  consecrated  efforts 
made  this  system  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  free  government. 

"  Its  growth  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  every  teacher  in  the 
exalted  rank  to  which  his  calling  has  attained;  and  it  should  be  the  guarantee 
that  it  has  secured  such  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  |>eople  that  free  institutions 
cannot  exist  without  it,  and  that  this  mighty  work,  now  in  its  infancv,  is  opening 
such  a  field  of  honor  and  usefulness  to  the  teachers  of  the  future  that  his  station 
will  be  one  of  the  coveted  professions  of  the  land.  The  instruction  of  the 
young  is  no  longer  considered  by  men  ambitious  for  power  and  fame,  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  pursuit  of  greater 
opportunities  for  wealth  and  power,  but  as  a  profession  distinctive  and  com- 
manding, through  the  learning,  the  energy,  the  skill,  the  just  rivalry  and  com- 
mendable zeal  of  our  teachers,  and  the  ever  growing  demand  of  the  peo|>le  for 
higher  culture  in  every  calling  of  life,  it  has  earned  a  position  suited  to  gratify - 
the  highest  ambition  of  every  young  man  and  woman  who  has  pride  to  attain  a 
sphere  where  brains  are  demanded  and  where  honor  is  bestowed.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  men  of  talent  will  not  be  called  from  educational  work  simply 
because  other  pursuits  requiring  like  skill  afford  larger  remuneration.    *    *    * 

**  Some  one  recently  said  that  the  question  now  before  us  as  a  people  is  not 
whether  we  have  country  enough  to  home  the  world,  soil  rich  enough  to  feed 
the  world,  and  resources  enough  to  run  the  machinery  of  the  world,  but  have  we 
morals  enough  to  save  the  republic  ?  The  ease  with  which  men  all  around  us 
barter  their  honor  and  forsake  their  pledged  word;  the  utter  indifference  with 
which  they  look  upon  the  binding  obligations  of  an  oath;  the  frequent  betrayal 
of  the  most  sacred  trust  through  gigantic  and  unblushing  embezzlement  in  the 
varied  relations  of  business  life,  and  the  effrontery  with  which  men  flaunt  before 
the  public  their  own  shame,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  public  commendation  which 
in  their  vanity  and  conceit  they  imagine  attaches  to  cunning,  trickery,  and  fraud, 
all  show  that  there  is  reason  to  be  alarmed  as  to  whether  we  have  morals  enough 
to  save  the  republic. 

"  The  history  of  any  people  is  but  the  recorded  acts  of  their  great  men,  and  the 
purer  their  lives  the  more  illustrious  the  history.  We  have  some  public  men  called 
great,  and  worshipped  by  the  masses  because  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  their 
intellectual  force;  but  their  inner  lives  are  monstrosities  of  immorality.  Such 
men  are  not  great  nor  are  their  lives  worthy  of  a  place  in  history.  They  do 
nothing  to  elevate  the  race,  and  in  any  community  where  they  exercise  an  in- 
fluence and  their  depravity  is  known  they  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  its  integrity 
and  morality.  That  the  republic  may  endure,  that  the  million  of  children  in  the 
common  schools  may  be  trained  in  every  principle  of  moral  virtue,  I  invoke 
your  ceaseless  and  concentrated  efforts  toward  placing  before  them  in  their  edu- 
cation through  this  system,  which  you  have  the  proud  distinction  of  controlling, 
those  principles  of  moral  excellence  found  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who 
have  blessed  the  world.  Then  will  this  system  have  fulfilled  its  mighty  mission, 
the  common  schools  be  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  land,  your  profession  worthy 
the  highest  honors  the  nation  can  bestow,  and  the  republic  safe  in  the  hands  of 
God-fearing  men  and  women.'' 
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Materials  of  a  Man.— Dr.  Lankester  has  demonstrated  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  human  body  and  exhibited  in  the  lecture-rooms  the  absolute 
quantities  of  the  elements,  with  the  exception  of  four — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen and  fluorine.  The  first  three  could  not  be  exhibited  on  account  of  their 
bulk ;  the  last  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

A  human  body,  weighing  154  pounds,  was  stated  to  contain  iii  pounds  of 
oxygen  gas,  which  would  occupy  750  cubic  feet;  14  pounds  of  hydrogen  gas, 
which  would  occupy  nearly  3,000  cubic  feet ;  and  nitrogen  gas  of  about  20  cubic 
feet.  Among  the  other  elements  were  21  pounds  of  carbon,  i^  pounds  of 
phosphorus,  2  pounds  of  calcium,  i  ounce  of  sodium,  100  grains  of  iron,  150 
grains  of  potassium,  10  grains  of  magnesium,  and  i  grain  of  silicon. 

These  elements,  as  they  are  in  the  human  body,  were  represented  by  iir 
pounds  or  about  13  gallons  of  water,  15  pounds  of  gelatine,  12  pounds  of  fat, 
8  pounds  of  fibrine  and  albumen,  7  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  variety 
of  salts.  It  was  shown  that  these  substances  were  supplied  through  the  agency 
of  plants,  and  that  it  is  in  the  tissues  of  plants  that  the  great  chemical  changes 
go  on  which  convert  the  inorganic  elements  into  organic  substances,  fitted  for 
the  food  of  man  and  animals. —  The  Bizarre  Notes  and  Queries, 

The  oldest  rose  bush  in  the  world  is  at  Hildersheim.  It  was  planted  more 
than  one  thousand  years  ago  by  Charlemagne,  in  commemoration  of  a  visit 
made  him  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Caliph,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  of  "Arabian 
Nights  "  fame.  A  few  years  afterwards  when  Louis  the  Pious,  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  mass  was  said  in  the  open  air.  On 
returning  to  his  home,  the  officiating  priest  found  that  the  holy  image  was 
missing.  Returning  to  the  spot  where  mass  had  been  said,  he  discovered  the 
missing  image  on  the  branches  of  a  wild  rose  tree.  As  it  miraculously  evaded 
his  grasp,  he  went  back  to  Louis  and  his  suite  and  told  them  of  the  wonder. 
They  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  fell  upon  their  knees  before  the  miraculous 
bush.  A  cathedral  was  built  above  it,  its  roots  being  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  coffin- 
shaped  vault  under  the  middle  altar  of  the  crypt.  This  crypt  was  built  in  the 
year  818,  and  with  the  rose  tree  it  survived  a  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  rest  of 
the  cathedral  in  1 146.  The  roots  are  over  one  thousand  years  old.  The  rose 
plant  was,  when  described  a  few  years  ago,  still  living  and  blooming  profusely, 
and  was  twenty-six  feet  high,  covering  thirty  two  feet  of  wall,  though  the  stem 
was  only  two  inches  in  diameter. — Sophie  B,  Herricky  in  The  Cosmopolitan. 

The  sentimental  nonsense  that  has  largely  entered  into  the  argument  for 
manual  training  in  the  schools  is  gradually  being  eliminated,  and  its  value  as  a 
means  of  culture  more  correctly  estimated.  Nobody  believes  now  that  it  is 
going  to  revolutionize  society,  but  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  influences, 
and  not  the  most  important  at  that,  in  training  the  minds  of  children.  The 
healthy  boy  loves  work,  to  be  sure,  but  whether  it  be  manual  or  purely  intellec- 
tual will  depend  very  much  upon  the  natural  build  of  the  boy's  mind.  It  is  for 
manual  training  to  find  its  true  place  in  the  curriculum  of  work,  and  this  it  is 
gradually  doing.  But  it  is  well  for  those  who  are  working  out  the  problem  to 
bear  in  mind  that  even  manual  work  requires  time,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore, 
find  a  place  in  the  school  without  trespassing  upon  the  purely  intellectual  work. 
More  or  less  of  the  abstract  must  be  given  up  or  pushed  forward  to  a  later 
period  in  the  child's  development.  We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  more  or  less  of  the  abstract  processes  now  being  taught  to  young  chil- 
dren.   If  about  a  third  of  the  arithmetic  and  a  good  part  of  the  analyzing  and 
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parsing  of  sentences  were  eliminated  from  the  grammar-school  courses  of  study 
it  would  be  a  god-send  to  the  child.  The  prigs  among  the  educators  will,  no 
doubt,  fight  hard  to  retain  the  privilege  of  filling  the  minds  of  babies  with  their 
abstractions,  but  they  are  in  a  minority,  and  the  world  is  coming  round  to  the 
idea  that  the  proper  pabulum  for  young  pupils  is  not  only  that  which  they  can 
handle  and  taste,  but  which  will  assimilate  and  nourish  after  it  has  been  re- 
ceived.— Popular  Educator, 

**  In  the  realm  of  education,"  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "  schools  are  often 
made  good  for  anything  but  pjaces  where  happiness  is  developed.  No  school- 
master ought  to  feel  less  than  this,  that  every  child  should  twine  round  about 
him  as  the  morning  glory  around  its  support.  Woe  is  me !  I  never  was  happy 
at  school.  I  hated  it  with  a  sincere,  genuine,  unmistakable  hatred,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  I  do  yet.  The  law  of  making  men  happy  ought  nowhere  else  to  be 
more  emphatically  inculcated.  I  think  there  is  no  wrong  that  is  so  intolerably 
mean  as  that  by  which  public  men  will  screw  down  to  the  starvation  point  men 
and  women  that  are  trying  to  make  their  living  as  teachers.  If  there  be  one 
place  where  we  ought  to  induce  people  to  make  a  life  profession,  it  is  the  school. 
The  salaries  should  be  a  premium  to  make  it  perpetual.  Instead  of  that,  we 
are  constantly  having  raw  material,  raw  material." 

Educate  towards  a  knowledge  of  truth,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  a  habit  of 
doing  the  good,  because  only  through  these  forms  can  the  self-activity  continue 
to  develop  progressively  in  this  universe. —  ^.  T,  Harris. 

Truth  is  a  queen  who  has  her  eternal  throne  in  heaven  and  her  seat  of  em- 
pire ii^  the  heart  of  God. — Bossuet 

A  MAGNIFICENT  microscope  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Munich  Poeller 
Physical  and  optical  Institute  for  the  great  Chicago  Exposition,  at  a  cost  of  $8,750. 
It  possesses  a  magnifying  power  of  11,000  diameters.  As  might  be  expected, 
electricity  plays  an  important  part  in  the  working  of  this  gigantic  instrument, 
which,  after  inspection  by  American  citizens,  is  expected  to  give  an  impetus  to 
the  Munich  mart  for  scientific  apparatus.  The  electricty  furnishes  and  regulates 
the  source  of  light,  which,  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  aluminum  reflector, 
reaches  an  intensity  of  11,000  candle  power.  The  electricity  also  provides  the 
means  of  an  ingenious  automatic  mechanism  for  the  centering  of  the  quadruple 
condensers  and  illuminating  the  lenses.  There  is  an  arrangement  for  the  exact 
control  of  the  distance  of  the  carbon  point.  The  most  important  novel  feature 
is  the  cooling  machine,  which  is  indispensible  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat, 
1-43  calories  per  second,  generated  by  the  intense  illuminating  arrangement.  A 
machine  regulated  by  a  Helmhotz  electric  centrifugal  regulator  provides  the 
several  microscopic  and  polariscopic  systems  of  the  apparatus  with  a  fine  spray 
of  fluid  carbonic  acid,  which  immediately  after  its  release  from  the  copper  vessel, 
in  which  it  is  held  under  a  pressue  of  23  atmospheres,  becomes  converted  into 
gaseous  matter,  so  intensely  cold  that  only  .00007  gramme  of  carbonic  acid  per 
second  is  required  to  give  the  result.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  apparatus, 
with  ordinary  objectives,  as  has  been  stated,  is  about  11,000  diameters,  but  with 
the  oil  immersion  it  can  be  increased  to  16.000. 

A  GENIUS  at  Muhlenberg,  Pa.,  has  completed  a  marvellous  clock  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fair.    Around  the  dial  is  a  railway  track,  on  which  a  minature  loco- 
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motive  makes  the  round  every  five  minutes.  It  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to 
see  the  delicate  machinery.  The  oil  cups  at  the  journals  are  so  small  that  noth- 
ing larger  than  a  hair  can  be  inserted.  There  is  a  headlight  and  bell,  flag-holders 
on  the  pilot,  whistle,  and  everything  connected  with  a  locomotive.  It  has  a  link 
motion  under  the  engine  to  reverse  it.  The  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  iX 
pounds,  and  it  has  been  named  "  The  Gem." 

Many  interesting  relics  from  San  Domingo,  where  Columbus  landed,  have 
been  received  by  the  Washington  office  of  the  foreign  affairs  department 
of  the  Exposition.  The  most  valuable  of  these  relics  and  the  most  inter- 
esting, perhaps,  is  the  first  church-bell  that  ever  rang  out  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  presented  to  the  colonists  of  the  first  settlement  of  San  Domingo  by  Queen 
Isabella  in  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  first  settlement  bore  her  name. 
There  is  also  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  cross  which  Columbus  raised  imme- 
diately upon  landing.  The  material  of  the  cross  is  the  same  exactly  as  that 
which  Columbus  nailed  up,  having  been  taken  from  the  wood  of  a  building 
erected  in  1509.  There  are  also  in  this  collection  fac-similes  of  the  doors  which 
close  the  cells  in  which  the  bones  of  Columbus  repose.  The  carving  on  these 
doors  is  exquisite,  and  they  themselves  are  beautiful  as  a  whole.  There  is  also 
an  anchor,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  Columbus  when  his  ship  went  to 
pieces  at  San  Domingo  on  a  subsequent  voyage. 

Eugene  and  Paul  Champion,  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France,  have  proposed 
a  series  of  electrical  fireworks  for  the  Exposition.  Neither  gunpowder,  dynamite, 
nor  other  explosive  material  is  used  in  producing  the  dazzling  effects.  An  ope- 
rator sits' at  an  instrument  something  like  a  piano  and  by  manipulation  of  the 
keys  produces  designs  of  the  most  gorgeous  fashion.  The  whole  machine  is 
run  by  electricity.  One  of  the  pieces  suggested  is  a  representation  of  Chicago 
as  a  statue  of  fire.  This  is  to  be  surrounded  by  other  figures  of  flame,  each  rep- 
resenting a  State  of  the  Union.  Chicago  will  be  represented  as  receiving  the 
homage  of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  each  filing  past  the  statue  and  as- 
sembled States.  As  the  figures  pass  before  Chicago  each  will  halt,  and  bow,  and 
then  lay  down  a  flag  or  shield  of  fire  at  Chicago's  feet,  receiving  in  return  the 
palm  branch  of  peace.'  The  display  would  last  forty  minutes,  and  during  that 
time  no  less  than  40,000  distinct  effects  could  be  produced. 


EDITOAIAL. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Journal  my  connection  with  it  ceases.  For  four  years 
I  have  been  responsible  for  its  editorial  conduct  and  for  the  matter  that  has 
appeared  in  its  pages.  I  have  given  to  it  earnest  and  unremitting  labor,  the  best 
talent  and  judgment  that  I  possess,  and  all  the  time  that  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  exacting  duties  of  principal  in  a  large  public  school. 

I  have  sought  to  make  it  useful  and  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  Virginia.  I 
have  aimed  to  give  them,  month  by  month,  the  best  educational  literature,  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods  and  devices — in  short,  the  best  guidance  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  success  I  have  attained.  Those  for  whom  I 
have  wrought  must  judge  my  work. 

I  especially  tried  to  make  the  Journal  a  true  exponent  of  Virginia's  educa- 
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tional  thought,  the  vehicle  for  the  interchange  of  plans  and  methods,  for  results 
and  experiences.  I  sought  the  active  aid  and  co-operation  of  teachers  through- 
out the  State,  and  with  this  view,  had  much  correspondence  soliciting  articles 
for  publication.  But  my  efforts  in  this  direction  brought  no  appreciable  results, 
and  so  the  Journal  has  continued  mainly  eclectic. 

My  relations  with  the  editor-in-chief  and  proprietor  have  been  exceedingly 
cordial  and  pleasant.  I  believe  my  work  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  him  ; 
it  has,  too,  been  helpful  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  I  leave  it  with  sincere  regret. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  a  serious  tax  upon  my  energies,  both  physical  and  mental, 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  relax  the  strain  that  has  so  long  been  upon  me. 
This  is  my  only  reason  for  abandoning  the  work. 

It  has  been  a  benediction  to  me  to  commune  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month,  through  my  exchanges,  with  the  great  army  of  workers  in  this  field.  I 
have  enjoyed  it  beyond  expression,  and  I  know  I  shall  greatly  miss  it.  Bui  1  am 
sure  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  devote  the  time  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  given  to  editorial  work  to  the  duties  of  my  position  as  principal,  and 
to  personal  recreation,  which  is  now  greatly  needed ;  and  so  to  the  readers  and 
friends  of  the  Journal,  and  to  my  editorial  brethren  throughout  the  land,  I  bid 

a  fraternal  adieu. 

George  R.  Pace. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  accept  Mr.  Pace's  resignation  of  the  position 
of  editor  of  this  journal.  He  has  brought  to  its  duties  the  resources  of  a  clear 
and  fertile  mind,  broad  literary  cultivation,  fine  taste  and  judgment,  and  great 
energy.  His  work  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  his  departure  from  our 
editorial  corps  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  our  readers  no  less  than  by  ourself. 
We  wish  for  him  the  most  abundant  success  in  his  future  work. 

William  F.  Fox. 


— The  erection  of  statues  and  monuments  to  perpetuate  deeds  of  heroism, 
or  to  set  forth  in  palpable  form  the  love  and  veneration  of  those  who  have  been 
benefited  by  such  deeds,  has  been  common  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  sen- 
timent which  inspires  such  work  is  always  noble  and  ennobling.  It  is  as  honor- 
able to  those  who  do  it  as  to  those  in  whose  honor  it  is  done,  and  such  monu- 
ments must  continue  to  be  reared  so  long  as  true  manly  virtue  shall  have 
admirers  among  men. 

Usually,  however,  it  has  been  only  the  leaders  of  a  nation,  a  people,  or  a 
cause  that  have  been  thought  worthy  of  such  honorable  remembrance,  and  the 
common  mass  who  have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  glory  won,  and  a  far  greater 
share  in  the  labor  and  valor  and  suffering  by  which  it  was  won,  have  been  left 
in  the  obscurity  of  oblivion^their  very  names  even  being  unknown  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

But  a  new  thing  is  about  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  One  of  the 
picturesque  hills  of  Richmond  will  soon  be  adorned  with  a  monutnent  in  honor 
of  the  private  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy.  An  asso- 
ciation, with  that  object  in  view,  has  been  formed  and  chartered,  and  consider- 
able work  has  already  been  done.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  money  does  not  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  association  in  a  strong 
and  constant  stream.  Indeed,  there  is  an  absolute  need  of  funds  with  which  to 
prosecute  the  undertaking.    What  a  sad  commentary  it  is  upon  the  gratitude 
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and  love  of  the  Southern  people ;  and  we  appeal  to  every  teacher  in  Virginia  to 
take  part  in  this  work.  Let  us  take  the  front  rank,  even  though  we  are  able  to 
give  but  a  mite  towards  its  furtherance.  Captain  J.  Taylor  Stratton,  general 
agent  of  the  association,  will  gladly  receive  contributions,  and  acknowledge 
receipt  in  the  daily  papers. 

— If  the  reports  supplied  by  the  secular  press  furnish  any  proper  means  for 
a  correct  judgment,  the  educational  outlook  for  our  State  is  very  inspiring.  The 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  are  opening  with  commendable  promptness, 
and  crowds  of  children  and  youth  are  pressing  into  them.  Private  and  denomi- 
national academies,  seminaries  and  colleges  are  having  a  largely  increased 
attendance  for  the  opening,  and  the  various  State  institutions  bid  fair  to  surpass 
any  record  made  in  recent  years. 

In  this  city,  the  unseasonable  weather  has  proved  somewhat  of  a  hindrance* 
Many  children  who  have  been  spending  the  hot  summer  months  in  the  country 
are  still  detained  there— their  parents  being  unwilling  for  them  to  risk  this  ter- 
rible September  heat  in  the  city.  There  has  also  been  some  sferious  sickness  in 
the  city,  and  this  has  deterred  many  absentees  from  returning.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  opening  of  the  city  public  schools  has  been  deferred  for  two  weeks. 
But  the  conditions  are  now  rapidly  improving;  the  health  of  the  city  is  again 
approaching  its  normal  state;  and  the  homes  of  our  people  are  daily  filling  up 
with  returning  pilgrims.  The  city  schools  will,  therefore,  commence  their  work 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  enrollment  will  exceed 
that  of  any  former  year  in  their  history. 

The  private  schools  are  unusually  prosperous.  All  that  have  commenced 
work  seem  to  have  an  increased  attendance.  The  Institute,  under  its  new  man- 
agement, is  surpassing  the  hopes  of  its  friends,  and  Richmond  College  has  a 
most  flattering  outlook.  It  behooves  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  to  accept 
heartily  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion,  and  to  enter  upon  their  work  with 
renewed  zeal,  determined  to  make  this  -the  most  successful  and  fruitful  year, 
educationally,  that  the  old  Commonwealth  has  ever  enjoyed. 


Book  Notices. 

EDMUND  BURKE.  Speeches  on  the  American  War,  and  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  J.  George,  A.  M.  Boston : 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  position  and  influence  of  Edmund  Burke  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of 
politics  are  beyond  dispute ;  and  as  setting  forth  his  claim  to  such  position  the 
editor  has  selected  four  speeches  and  one  letter  or  essay.  These  cover  the 
period  of  the  American  War  for  Indeperidence,  and  constitute,  perhaps,  the 
finest  political  classic  in  the  English  language.  Its  study  ought  to  further  that 
spirit  which  seeks  to  study  history  as  revealed  in  literature,  and  literature  as 
inspired  by  great  historic  events. 

The  notes  are  valuable  as  a  historical  setting  and  interpretation  of  the  work. 
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STORIES  OF  INDUSTRY.  Volume  I.  By  A.  Chase  and  E.  Clow.  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago :  Educational  Publishing  Company.  Fully  Illustrated. 
172  pages.    Boards.    Price,  40  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  supplementary  reading  books,  and  its 
title  explains  its  nature.  It  is  a  series  of  interesting  talks  on  subjects  that  will 
lead  our  youth  to  a  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  different  trades 
and  manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  the  great  working  world  around  them. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  widen  the  young  readers*  powers  of  observation  of 
those  arts  on  which  depend  the  well-being  of  our  race. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PRIMER.  By  Miss  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  Author  of  the  Inter- 
state Primer,  etc.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 

This  is  an  elegant  little  book  of  102  pages.  The  author  believes  that  the 
habit  of  throwing  expression  into  the  sentences  may  and  can  be  begun  from  the 
very  first,  and  hence  she  aims  to  avoid  a  large  vocabulary— the  average  of  new 
words  being  only  about  two  and  one  quarter  to  each  page.  Her  suggestions  for 
arousing  the  pupiPs  interest,  and  thus  encouraging  expression,  are  thoughtful 
and  valuable. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR 
THE  COMMON  SCHOOL.  By  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy, and  Teacher  of  English  Grammar  and  Criticism  in  the  Central 
Normal  School,  Indiana.  Danville,  Ind.:  Rigdon  Publishing  Company. 
Price,  40  and  60  cents. 

The  author  of  these  books  has,  in  our  judgment,  a  proper  conception  of 
grammar.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  language  drill,  but  as  a  body  of  principles. 
He  believes  that  it  is  to  the  use  of  language  what  the  knowledge  of  physiology 
is  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  He  believes  that  its  illustrative 
sentences  should  be  gems  of  literary  excellence ;  that  the  teacher  should  require 
incomplete  sentences  to  be  filled  out,  or  entire  sentences  to  be  written,  thereby 
necessitating  discrimination  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  it 
is  to  be  prized  as  a  disciplinary  study.  With  these  views,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  has  produced  a  thoroughly  good  and  useful  series  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

LONGMANS'  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  By  David  Salmon.  New  Edition. 
Revised.     New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 

This  is  a  book  of  examples.  There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  definitions, 
and  still  less  of  rules,  and  yet  the  subject  is  discussed  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
torily. The  book,  however,  is  not  at  all  suited  for  low  grade  work,  but  it  can  be 
made  very  serviceable  in  the  high  school  or  the  college.  It  is  also  a  most  excel- 
lent work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades. 

TROIS  CONTES  CHOISIS  par  A.  Daudet.  With  Notes  by  R.  Sanderson, 
Professor  of  French  in  Harvard  University.  Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Price,  15  cents. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE    GOVERNMENTS     OF    THE    UNITED 
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STATES,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY.  By  John  Wenzel, 
Assistant  Librarian  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Publishers.     Price  20  cents. 

The  outlines  of  government  of  each  State  named  are  placed  in  parallel 
columns,  so  that  the  comparison  can  be  made  at  a  glance. 

MY  CLASS  IN  GEOMETRY.    By  George  lies.    Reprinted  from  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  November,  1890.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Mr.  lies  has  added  a  new  and  original  object  lesson  to  educational  literature. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

This  is  a  preliminary  report  in  folder  or  chart  form  of  the  work  of  the  Min- 
nesota Historical  Society  and  citizens,  in  having  made  a  detailed  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  Itaska  basin,  in  order  to  establish  the  State's  claim  to  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  an  interesting  document.  An  exhaustive  report 
on  the  subject  has  been  completed  and  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

CATALOGUES,  &c.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons*  Text- 
Books ;  Forthcoming,  New,  Imported,  and  Standard. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  New  Wholesale  Price  List  of  the  Ellsworth  System 
of  Essential  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Bookkeeping  and  Auxiliaries  thereto. 

Harper  &  Brothers*  Descriptive  list  of  Publications,  with  Trade-List  Prices. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  GREAT  MAGAZINE.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
An  interesting  and  finely  illustrated  advertising  pamphlet. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Old  South  Leaflets.— Several  interesting  and  important  new  leaflets  have 
just  been  added  to  the  general  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  issued  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History,  and  furnished  by  D.  C  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  All  of  them  are  connected  with  the  English  Puritan  period,  and  are  of 
the  highest  value  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  our  own  political  liberty 
and  our  political  system.  They  include  the  Petition  of  Right,  presented  by 
Parliament  to  King  Charles  in  1628;  the  Grand  Remonstrance;  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  gave  the  name  of  **  Covenanters  "  to  the  Scottish 
Protestants ;  the  Agreement  of  the  People ;  the  Instrument  of  Government, 
under  which  Cromwell  began  his  government ;  and  Cromwell's  First  Speech  to 
his  Parliament.  These  Old  South  Leaflets,  furnishing  these  famous  original 
documents,  heretofore  almost  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  the  few 
cents  covering  their  cost,  are  invaluable.  There  are  now  nearly  thirty  in  this 
general  series,  and  none  of  them  are  more  important  than  the  half-dozen  Puri- 
tan documents  which  are  the  latest  additions. 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  "A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar,"  by 
Professor  Edgren,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  is  a  book  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages,  and  intended,  primarily,  for  college  classes  and  such  stu- 
dents generally  as  would  begin  reading  Spanish  without  waste  of  time,  but  with 
a  basis  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  its  grammar.  It  contains, 
therefore,  a  methodical  survey  of  Spanish  Pronunciation^  Accidence  (with  exer- 
cises), Syntax  and  Versification. 

Thev  will  issue  this  month  Racine's  **  Esther."  edited  with  introduction, 
notes  and  appendices  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  Senior  Assistant  Master,  William  Penn 
Charter  School,  Philadelphia.  The  introductory  notes  briefly  refer  the  author 
and  tragedy  to  their  historical  place  and  setting.  The  appendices  set  forth  the 
elementary  rules  of  French  versification,  without  some  acquaintance  with  which 
much  of  the  formal  beauty  of  the  poem  is  lost,  and  also  tabulate  a  few  of  the 
main  difficulties  of  syntax  for  ready  reference  from  the  text. 

Also  Victor  Hugo's  **  Hemani,'*  edited  by  John  E.  Matzke,  Associate  in 
Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  edition  is  to  meet  the 
wants  of  college  students.  It  contains  an  introduction  intended  to  show  the 
true  position  of  the  play  in  the  history  of  the  French  drama,  and  the  notes  fur- 
nish the  information  necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  text. 

They  will  issue  about  the  first  of  September, "  Andersen's  Marchen,"  selected, 
arranged  and  edited,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Super,  of  Dick- 
inson College,  Pa.  The  selections  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  graded  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  earlier  selections  somewhat  simplified,  thus  adapting  the 
book  for  first  reading.  It  is  also  adapted  for  sight  reading  by  those  more 
advanced.  As  the  selections  all  deal  with  matters  of  every-day  life,  they  are 
well  suited  ui  interest  and  vocabulary  to  conversations  in  class. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  will  begin  in  the  October  Popular  Science  Monthly  a 
series  of  papers  under  the  title  "  Lessons  from  the  Census.''  In  the  first  of  these 
he  sketches  the  changes  in  scope  and  methods  which  the  United  States  census 
has  undergone  in  the  past  hundred  years,  and  shows  that  its  immense  growth  has 
made  it  a  somewhat  clumsy  machine.  The  series  of  articles  on  American  Indus- 
tries will  be  continued  with  a  fully  illustrated  account  of  "  The  Manufacture  of 
Steel,"  by  William  F.  Durfee,  giving  the  history  of  the  industry  from  colonial 
times  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process.  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear  will 
contribute  an  essay  on  "Metamorphoses  in  Education."  It  is  a  thoughtful 
paper,  and  shows  that  since  education  is  a  process  of  fitting  men  for  their 
environment,  a  change  in  its  character  was  necessitated  by  the  change  in  the 
conditions  of  human  life  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  times.  "  The  Rivalry  of  the 
Higher  Senses  "  is  the  tide  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick.  It  points  out  how 
greatly  we  differ  from  the  ancients  in  receiving  most  of  our  information  through 
the  eye,  while  they  took  in  theirs  more  largely  through  the  ear.  Some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  change  are  also  noted.  The  second  of  Prof.  Frederick  Starr's 
articles  on  "  Dress  and  Adornment "  will  be  published  in  the  October  number. 
The  author  maintains  that  dress  arose  from  a  desire  for  ornament  rather  than 
from  a  sense  of  shame.  He  describes  a  number  of  beautiful  garments  that  are 
made  by  savages,  and  illustrates  his  descriptions  with  a  large  number  of  pic- 
tures. 
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The  Century  Magazine  will  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  publishing  a  Life  of  Columbus  written  especially  for 
that  magazine  by  Emilio  Castelar,  the  famous  Spanish  orator,  statesman  and 
author.  The  work  is  written  in  Spanish,  and  will  be  carefully  translated. 
Sefior  Castelar.  whose  interest  in  and  admiration  for  America  are  well  known, 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  new  historical  material  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  said  that  his  papers  will  be  very  richly  illustrated.  Other  articles 
dealing  with  the  discovery  of  America  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  same 
magazine. 

In  view  of  the  present  timeliness  of  the  subject,  the  Century  has  arranged 
to  print  during  the  coming  year  an  important  series  of  articles  on  the  general 
subject  of  Agriculture  and  the  Government's  relation  to  the  farmer.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  treated  are  **  Agricultural  Possibilities  of  the  United  States,*' 
**The  Farmer's  Discontent,"  **What  the  Government  is  Doing  for  the  Farmer," 
"Co-operation."  etc.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  A.  VV.  Harris,  of  the  same  department,  Professor  Brewer  of  Yale, 
and  others,  are  among  the  writers. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  novel,  written  in  collaboration  with  Wolcott  Bale- 
stier  for  the  Century,  is  entitled  **The  Naulahka,  a  Tale  of  West  and  East."  It 
is  a  story  of  America  and  India.  The  principal  characters  live  in  a  **  booming  " 
Colorado  town,  where  the  story  opens,  but  the  scene  quickly  shifts  to  the  court 
of  an  Indian  maharajah,  whither  the  hero  and  the  heroine  journey  to  meet  with 
most  varied  experiences.    The  story  will  begin  in  the  November  Century, 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author  of  'The  Anglomaniacs,"  has  written  a 
new  novel  of  New  York  life  which  the  Century  will  print.  It  is  .said  to  deal 
with  divorce. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  *'  Easy  Things  to  Draw,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  called  "  Easy  Drawings  for  the  Geog- 
raphy Class."  Prof.  Augsburg,  the  author,  has  recently  been  appointed  director 
of  Drawing  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Schools. 

"  The  Young  Patriot  Series."  Among  the  forthcoming  booklets  is  a  cluster 
answering  to  the  growing  demand  among  parents  for  patriotic  literature  for 
their  children.  Among  their  authors  are  Edward  Everett  Hale,  ever  memorable 
as  the  writer  of  one  of  the  four  best  short  stories  in  the  English  language ; 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  beloved  for  his  thrilling  patriotic  books  ;  and  Ruth  Hay,  dis- 
tinguished among  contributors  to  St.  Nicholas  for  her  tender  pathetic  touch. 

"Our  Dumb  Friends."  Accompaning  these  will  appear  another  sheaf  of 
choice  booklets  appealing  wondrously  to  the  humane  instincts.  Such  well 
known  and  justly  famed  writers  as  Olive  Thome  Miller,  Francis  Power  Cobbe, 
and  Helen  Ekin  Starrett  contribute  stories  for  the  series,  while  interesting  facts 
about  the  habits  of  ants  are  conveyed  in  a  charming  sketch  by  Rosalie  Kaufman, 
entitled  **  Anton  and  Antoine." 

"Mother  Goose's  Christmas  Party."  A  rhymed  drama.  An  inexpressibly 
amusing  and  original  story,  delightful  either  for  home  reading  or  presentation, 
by  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  author  of  the  popular  "William  Henry  Letters." 

"  How  the  Rose  Found  the  King's  Daughter,"  a  little  story  by  Maude  Mene- 
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fee,  the  Olive  Schreiner  for  children,  will  be  published  in  connection  with  other 
exquisite  sketches  appealing  powerfully  not  only  to  the  King's  Daughters  but  to 
the  universal  child  heart.    Mothers  will  prize  them. 

All  of  the  above-named  booklets,  unique  in  kind,  attract  additional  interest 
as  the  second  venture  of  the  firm  of  young  women  publishers,  who  issued  the 
charming  story  "  Gyppy  "  with  such  admirable  success— the  Misses  Searie  & 
Gorton,  of  Chicago.  These  booklets  will  be  daintily  bound  with  gold  embossed 
and  illustrated  covers,  and  will  be  among  the  prettiest  and  most  delightful 
booklets  of  the  season. 

Desirable  for  Ladies. — ^The  new  Fashion  Journals  published  by  A. 
McDowell  &  Co.,  4  west  Fourteenth  street,  New  York,  are  again  on  our  table. 
The  superiority  of  these  journals  is  abundantly  shown  on  every  page.  "  La 
Mode  '*  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and  is  intended  for  family  use.  It  has  many 
styles  for  children,  and  is  only  f  1.50  per  year,  or  fifteen  cents  per  copy.  "  La 
Mode  de  Paris"  is  an  elegant  journal,  filled  with  everything  of  the  latest  style 
in  Paris.  This  is  a  great  favorite  with  ladies  who  wish  to  keep  posted  in 
the  new  styles  as  they  come  out.  "Album  des  Modes"  is  also  a  popular 
Parisian  publication,  many  ladies  giving  it  the  preference.  It  is  replete  with 
such  styles  as  are  patronized  by  the  middle  classes,  its  designs  being  neat  and 
plain,  yet  all  of  the  richest  character.  These  three  monthly  journals  claim  to 
give  the  earliest  fashions,  and  they  are  all  printed  in  Paris.  They  contain 
lessons  in  practical  dressmaking,  which  are  of  incomparable  value  and  easy  to 
understand.  '*  La  Mode  de  Paris  *'  and  the  **  Album  des  Modes  "  are  each  I3.50 
per  annum,  or  thirty-five  cents  for  a  single  copy.  Samples  can  be  obtained  from 
the  house  at  single  copy  prices  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  from 
newsdealers. 

The  idea  of  University  Extension  had  its  first  expression  at  Oxford  as  far 
back  as  1845.  Since  then  its  advance  has  been  constant  and  of  late  years  very 
rapid.  Though  Oxford  was  the  first  University  to  give  a  form  to  the  widespread 
desire  for  higher  education,  it  was  almost  the  last  to  enter  upon  the  practical 
details  of  the  work.  That  it  now  has  by  far  the  larger  number  of  Extension 
students  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  energ^y  and  skill  of  Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Secretary  to  the  Oxford  Delegacy,  who,  in  the  current  number  of  University 
Extension  discusses  the  future  of  this  movement  in  England.  Other  articles 
show  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  common  school  teacher  and  to  American 
women.  One  of  the  most  successful  experiments  of  last  season  in  Extension 
Teaching  was  at  Providence  in  connection  with  Brown  University,  and  is 
described  in  this  August  issue  by  Prof.  Appleton,  of  that  faculty.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Notes  is  an  interesting  hint  as  to  the  natural  connection  of  this  move- 
ment with  the  Chautauquan  system,  so  excellently  developed  by  Bishop  Vincent 
and  his  assistants. 


The  Magazines. 

TABLE  TALK.    September  topics :  Work  for  September,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.    The  Fitness  of 

Things,  by  Mrs.  Grayson.    New  Menus  for  September,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.    New  and  Beautiful 

Table  Ware,  by  Rose  Seclye  Miller.    Breakfast  Fruit,  by  Joey  Minot.    Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  by 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.    Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.    Dining  Here 
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and  There,  by  Howard  Paul.  Extra  Days,  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Barrins;ton.  A  Beautiful  Guest  Chamber, 
by  K.  B.  Johnson.  Fashionable  Crazes,  by  Kate  Catherwood.  '"The  Open  Window,"  bv  M.  C.  M. 
One  of  the  Ways,  by  L.  E.  Chittenden.  Fashion  Inquiries,  by  Tillie  May  Fomc>*.  A  Western 
Industrial  School,  by  Annie  Curd.  Capricious  Washington,  by  K.  B  Mid-Summer  at  Old  Cape 
May.  A  Novel  Menu.  Remarks  on  Current  Fashion.  My  Grandmother's  Waffle  Iron,  by  I-ocy 
Wade  Herrick.  A  Defeat  (a  poem),  by  William  Struthers.  Rug  or  Bur  <a  poem),  by  Mrs.  A.  S- 
Roe. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  September  Contents:  The  Brass  Cannon  of  CampobeDo. 
by  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  A  Pan-Republic  Consrress,  by  E.  P.  Powell.  My  First  Love,  by  John  AUis- 
ter  Currie.  August  and  September  Sketches,  by  Catherine  Thayer.  Summer  Daj-s  on  the  North 
Shore,  by  Winfield  S.  Nevins.  The  Odor  of  Sanctity,  by  Ellen  Marvra  Heaton.  The  Old  Meadow 
Path,  by  "Jean  La  Rue  Burnett.  Edward  Burgess  and  His  Work,  by  A.  G.  McVey.  Vacation  Days 
at  Aunt  Phcebe's,  by  Caroline  Sinclair  Woodward.  The  Herons  of  Elmwood,  by  Henry  W.  Looj^- 
fellow.  The  New  South— A  Rising  Texas  City.  Bob  White,  by  Kate  Whiting.  The  Gould  Island 
Mystery,  by  David  Buffum.  The  University  of  California,  by  Charles  Howard  Sbinn.  The  Gro^rth 
of  a  Vegetarian,  by  Mary  L.  Adams  A  Buried  City,  by  Arthur  L.  Salmon.  The  French  Canadian 
Peasantry,  by  Prosper  Bender.  Philip,  Pontiac  and  Tecuroseh,  by  Caroline  Christine  Stecker.  Two 
Maidens,  by  Zitella  Cocke.    Editor's  Table.    Omnibus. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  September:  The  E>octrine  of  Evola- 
lion, by  John  Fiske.  New  Chapters  in  the  Wariare  of  Science.  XIII.  From  Fetich  to  Hygiene, 
by  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  Part  II.  Glass-Making,  by  Professor  C.  Hanford  Hender- 
son. V.  Glass  in  Science  (illustrated).  Schools  for  the  Insane,  by  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  M.  D.  The 
Limits  of  State  Duties,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Views  of  Running  Water,  by  .M.  J.  Piccard  (illustrated). 
Can  We  Always  Count  Upon  the  Sun  ?  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  A  Classification  of  Mountain  Ranges, 
bv  Warren  Upham.  Musical  Insects,  by  Herr  R.  Francheschini  (illustrated).  Eskimo  Boats  in  the 
Korthwest,  by  John  Murdoch.  Take  Care  of  the  Birds,  by  Dr.  Karl  Russ.  Sketch  of  Geoi^  Lin- 
coln Goodale  (with  portrait).  Editor's  Table :  The  Warfare  of  Science ;  Individuality  for  Woman. 
Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  September.  Contents:  Carlotta's  Intended,  by  Ruth 
McEner>'  Stuart.  Julia  Marlowe  (with  portrait),  by  Alfred  Stoddart.  Where  Love  Hath  Been,  by 
Susanna  Massey.  September,  b^  Bessie  Chandler.  Real  People  in  Fiction,  by  William  S  Walsh. 
A  Murderer  for  an  Hour,  by  Julius  Chambers.  Life,  by  Douglas  Sladen.  A  Plea  for  Helen,  by  Julia 
C.  R.  Dorr.  Thou  or  I,  by  Jeanie  Gwynne  Bettany.  Derby  Day  on  Clapham  Common,  by  Thomas 
P.  Gill,  M.  P.  Incense,  by  Clinton  Scollard.  Society  in  Different  Cities,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood. Love's  Calendar,  by  Charles  Morris.  Country  Roads  and  Highways,  by  John  Gilmer  Speed. 
Encouragement  for  Poets,  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  Convert,  by  Raymond 
Driggs.  No  Tears  for  Dead  Love,  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston.  Notes  from  an  Engineers'  Camp,  by 
Henry  Collins.  To  a  Cloud,  by  William  Rice  Sims.  His  Majesty  the  "Average  Reader,"  by  Edgar 
Fawcett.  The  Days  That  are  to  Be,  by  J.  K.  Wetherill.  With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading 
artists). 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  September.  Table  of  contents:  The  Chautauguan  for  September 
presents  the  following  table  of  contents :  Russia  aud  the  Russians,  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Corson  (illustrated). 
That  Angelic  Woman,  by  James  M.  Ludlow  (a  novelette  complete  in  one  number).  The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  by  Marcus  Benjamin,  Ph.  D.  What  Shall  the  Boy  Take 
Hold  of?  by  Theodore  Temple.  Sunday  Readinjre,  Selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  Modem  Methods 
of  Social  Reform,  by  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.  A  Poet's  Town  (illustrated),  by  Margaret  B.  Wright. 
The  Social  Side  ol  Artist  Life  (illustrated),  by  C.  M.  Fairbanks.  The  United  States  as  a  Publisher 
of  Scientific  Books,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D.  The  Hawaiians.  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Ingram.  The  Old 
National  Road,  by  Rush  C.  Faris.  Civil  War  in  Chili.  A  Beautiful  Life,  by  Lilian  Whiting.  Wash- 
ington a  Literary  Center,  by  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth.  The  French  Cook  in  Her  Native  Land,  by 
Fannie  C.  W.  Barbour.  A  Colored  Sisterhood,  by  J.  K.  Wetherill.  What  English  Women  are 
Doing  in  Art,  by  Elizabeth  Roberts.  Playing  with  Hearts,  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton  The  Waife*  Picnic 
at  Chicago,  by  Adelaide  G.  Manthant.  Women  in  Literature,  by  Dr.  Klara  KUhnast.  A  Plea  for 
Advanced  Women,  by  M.  A.  Waddell  Rodger.  The  poems  of  the  number  are  by  Hugh  T  Sudduth, 
W.  H.  A.  Moore  and  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson.  The  usual  editorial  and  department  space  is  wS 
filled. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  September.  Contents:  Frontispiece,  "Goldenrod."  The  Song  of  the 
Goldenrod  (verse),  by  Grace  i>enio  Litchfield.  Lost  in  a  Cornfield,  by  Kate  M.  Cleary.  An  Over- 
sight (jingle),  by  May  Tyrrell.  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  The  Old 
Clock's  Story,  by  Annie  L.  Hyde.  Tee-Wahn  Folk-Lore  (i.  The  Antelope  Boy;  a.  The  Coyote  and 
the  Crows,  by  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Picture.  "  Last  Days  at  the  Seashore."  Timothy  (verse),  * 
Helen  Gray  Cone.    Catching  Terrapin,  by  Alfred  Kappes.    Two  Lads  of  Block  Island,  by  Sarah 


Prichard.  A  Rainy  Day  (jingle),  by  Jessie  B.  McClure.  Chan  Ok  (chapters  X,  XL  XII),  by  j.  6. 
Davidson.  The  Isle  of  Skye,  by  Eleanor  Sherman  Thackara.  Stockings  or  Scales  (lingle),  by 
Oliver  Herford.  A  Prairie  Home,  by  Maurice  Thompson.  The  Swimming- Hole  Stories  (VI.  Nathan 
Doolittle's  Lawn  Party),  by  Walter  Storrs  Bigelow.  The  Sad  Story  of  Will  o'  the  Wisp  (verse),  by 
Marion  C.  Waterman.  A  Model  Undertaker,  by  T.  D.  Witherspoon.  How  the  Great  Plan  Worked, 
by  Victor  Mapes.  Choosing  a  Boat,  by  F.  W.  Pangborn.  Picture,  "  Rounding  the  Stake-boat."  To 
Malcolm  Douglas  (verse),  by  Amy  S.  Bridgman.  A  Formal  Call,  by  M.  F.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
Mammy's  Bed-time  Song,  by  Edward  A.  Oldham.  The  Letter-box.  Picture,  "The  Fate  of  the 
Psyche  Knot."    The  Riddle-box. 
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THE  CENTURY  for  September.  Contents :  Portrait  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (Frontispiece), 
A  Winter  Journey  through  Siberia,  by  George  Kennan.  The  Wood- Nymph's  Mirror  (Adironclacks), 
by  Charles  Henry  LUders.  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
David  and  Goliath,  from  a  painting  by  William  L.  Dodge.  To  California  in  18^9  through  Mexico, 
by  A.  C.  Ferris.  Elder  Marston's  Revival,  by  Le  Roy  Armstrong.  Vigilance,  by  Charlotte  Fiske 
Bates.  The  Distribution  of  Ability  in  the  united  States,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The  Squirrel 
Inn  (conclusion),  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Building,  by  John  Albee.  The  Faith  Doctor  (VIII),  by 
Edward  Eggleston.  'Zeki'l,  by  Matt  Crim.  De  Morta  BeaU,  by  Theodore  C.  Williams.  Present 
Day  Papers :  The  Government  of  Cities  in  the  United  States,  by  Seth  Low.  A  Painter's  Paradise 
(Play  in  Provence),  by  Elixabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Italian  Old  Masters  (Francia,  Ghirlandaio),  by  W. 
j.  Stillman  (with  Notes  and  Engravings  by  T.  Cole).  Treatment  of  Prisoners  at  Camp  Morton:  I.  A 
Reply  to  •*  Cold  Cheer  at  Camp  Morton,"  by  W.  R.  Holloway:  II.  Rejoindor,  by  John  A.  Wyeth. 
Country  Newspapers,  by  E.  W.  Howe.  The  Possibility  of  Mechanical  Flight,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  S.  P.  Lan^ley.  Topics  of  the  Time :  The  Sub-Treasury  Cheap  Money 
Plan ;  Notable  Civil  Service  Reform  Gains ;  Progress  of  Ballot  Reform.    Open  Letters.    Bric-a-brac. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  September.  Contents:  Deck  Quoits  on  a  " P,  and  O."  Liner 
/Frontispiece).  Steamship  Lines  of  the  World,  by  Ridgely  Hunt, Lieutenant  U.  S.  Nav>' (the  fifth 
article  of  the  series  on  Ocean  Steamships).  The  Wrecker  (chapters  IV-VI),  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne  (begun  in  August— to  be  continued).  Odd  American  Homes,  by 
John  R.  Spears.  The  City  of  the  Sacred  Bo-Tree — Anuradhapura,  by  James  Ricalton.  For  Remem- 
brance, b\'  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  Adventures  Among  Books,  by  Andrew  Lang.  A  China  Hunter 
in  New  England,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Browning's  Asolo,  by  Felix  Moscheles.  "  Run  to  Seed," 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Present  Ideals  of  American  University  Life,  by  Josiah  Royce,  Professor 
in  Harvard  University.  Captain  Joe  and  Jamie,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  The  Point  of  View : 
History- Writing:  Emancipating  Fiction ;  The  Author  on  Exhibition. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  7%<f  Living-  Age  for  August  29th  and  September 
sth  contain  Pasquale  de  Paoli,  a  Study ;  Robert  Browning,  and  The  Last  English  House  of  the 
Bearded  Tit ;  To-day  in  Morocco,  and  the  Diet  of  Great  Men  ;  Stray  Thoughts  in  South  Africa ;  The 
*'  Field  Naturalist ; "  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  Jenny  Lind ;  A  Forgotten  Race,  and  The  Post-office 
in  China  ;  From  a  Country  Personage ;  Statesmen  of  Austria ;  Iftar  in  a  Harem ;  Social  Bath  in  the 
Last  Century ,  *'  Rus  in  Urbe,"  with  instalments  of  '*  The  Blue  Rose,"  "  A  Study  in  Grey,"  and  "  The 
Prince  of  Morocco  "  and  poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than 
3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  (|8)  is  low;  while  for  |io.so  the  publishers  offer  to  send 
any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  Thf  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid. 
Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  September.  Contents:  Frontispiece.  "Come,  O  Come  Quick  .'—the  Red 
Lilies."  by  W.  L.  Taylor.  The  Red  Lilies,  by  Clara  Doty  Bates.  Twins  (picture),  by  Hiram  P. 
Barnes.  A  Masquerade  (poem),  by  M.  E.  B.  The  Stars  in  the  Sea  (verse),  by  M.  J.  H.  The  Prince 
Imperial,  by  Mrs.  Goddard  Orpen.  Jack's  Questions  (verse),  by  M.  J.  H.  Two  Fishermen,  by 
Rowland  E.  Robinson.  A  Family  Party,  by  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Tardy  (verse),  by  L.  J.  Bridgraan. 
An  Odd  Set,  II,  by  Eleanor  Lewis.  Fly  Song  (verse),  by  Alfred  C.  Eastman.  All  Because  a  Blue- 
bird Sang,  by  Maud  Lincoln  Langley.  Aunt  Betsy's  Cap  Box,  by  Clarissa  Potter.  The  Moon  Fish 
(picture),  by  H.  P.  R.  Two  Acquaintances  of  Mine,  by  Elizabeth  F.  Bonsall.  Stanley's  Bananas, 
by  Margaret  Lake.  Archerj-  (picture\  by  L.  J.  B.  The  Arm,  Fore-Arm  and  Hand  (figure  drawing 
for  Children),  by  Caroline  Hunt  Rimmer.  The  Sovereign  01145,  by  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood.  The 
Margaret-Patty  Letters,  by  Mary  B.  Claflin.  A  Tale  of  the  Black  Forest,  by  Sally  Thomdike.  An 
Optical  Illusion  (verse),  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham.  Gossamer  Girls,  by  Maria  Johns  Hammond. 
Peierkin  and  Pollikin  Go  to  the  Fair,  bj'  Anna  W.  Morrison.  Asters  (picture),  by  H.  P.  B.  Five 
Little  Peppers  Grown  Up  (Part  II,  chapters  VII.  VIII).  by  Marearet  Sidney.  For  Brown  Eyes 
<pocm),  by  Sallie  Joy  White.  Marietta's  Good  Times  (X),  by  Marietta  Ambrosi.  In  the  Fields 
(picture),  by  H.  P.  B.  Miss  Matilda  Archambeau  Van  Dom  (chapters  XII,  XIII,  XIV).  by  Eliza- 
beth Cumings.  Marching  Home  (poem),  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts.  Men  and  Things.  A  Crab-bed  Pen- 
manship (poem),  by  L.J.  Bridgman.     iVide  Awake  ?o&tofhQt.    Tangles. 

After  a  long  interval,  Th^  Cosmopolitan  agnain  finds  its  way  to  our  table.  This  magazine,  in  our 
judgment,  has  no  superior.  Its  articles  are  of  a  very  high  order,  while  Its  illustrations  are  unsur- 
passed. The  September  number  is  emphatically  a  woman's  number.  Note  the  following  table  of 
contents :  France's  Greatest  Military  Artist,  by  Lady  Dilke.  A  Forgotten  City,  by  Eleanor  Lewis. 
Malmaison  in  the  Market,  by  Mary  Bacon  Ford.  Inequality  (poem),  by  Katherine  Grosjean.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  by  Am61ie  Rives.  I  am  a  King  (poem),  dv  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Foote.  The  Ladies' 
New  York  Club,  by  Julia  Hayes  Percy.  The  Evolution  of^the  Society  Journal,  by  Mrs  Roger  A. 
Pryor.  Society  Women  as  Authors,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Vernon  Dorsey.  Tattersall's,  by  Elizabeth  Bisland. 
II  MandolinisU,  by  Daisy  O'Brien.  The  Romance  of  Count  KOni^mark.  by  Molly  Elliott  Seawell. 
A  Rose  Jar  (poem),  by  Ellen  B.  Findlay.  Woman's  Share  in  Russian  NihiliJBm,  by  Ella  Noraikow. 
Ill-Matched  (poem),  by  Susan  Hartley  Swett.  Current  Events,  by  Murat  Halstead.  Social  Prob- 
lems, by  Edward  Everett  Hale.    On  Certain  Recent  Short  Stories,  by  Brander  Matthews. 

For  ourselves  there  is  a  distinct  disappointment  in  Am61ie  Rives'  story.    It  does  not  fulfill  the 

f>romise  of  her  earliest  works  in  style,  In  plot,  or  in  the  portrayal  of  feeling     It  Is,  however,  free 
rom  the  taint  which  has  marred  some  of  her  former  work,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  an  improvement. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  for  September.  Contents :  University  Extension  in  the  South,  by 
William  Preston  Johnston.  The  Influence  of  University  Extension  Upon  the  Universities,  by  Ed- 
ward  P.  Devine.    The  Unit  Course,  by  Willis  Boughton.    Oxford  Annual  Report.    Notes. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  E.  MASSE  Y,  Sup't  Public  InstrucHon,     - 
y.  A,  McGILVRAY,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    - 


-    Editor, 
-    Associate  Editor, 


\Tht  Jottmal  i»  sent  to  every  Oomtjf  Superintendent  and  Dittriot  Clerk^  and  mutt  he  ear^/mUp  pre^tnMd 
by  them  at  pvAUc  property  and  tra$umitted  to  their  tuceettort  in  qffice.\ 


Circular  No.  73 — Apportionment  No.  i— 1891-92. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office, 
Richmond,  September  7,  i8gi. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers. 

The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  thirty-one  cents  per 
capita  of  the  school  population,  as  fixed  by  the  census  of  1890.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  apportionment  is  $202,133.95.  This  fund  consists 
of  accumulated  interest  on  investments  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and 
arrearages  appropriated  by  section  7  of  chapter  254,  Acts  of  Assembly 
of  1 88 1 -'82,  which  section  is  continued  in  force  by  section  151 3  of  the 
Code  of  1887. 

The  following  table  shows  the   school  population  of  each  county 
and  city,  and  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  to  each : 


counties  and  cities. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city... 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 


School 

Amount 

Population. 

Apportioned. 

11,220 

1  3,478  20 

13,152 

4.077   12 

4.823 

1.495  13 

1,376 

426  56 

3,107 

963  17 

4,207 

1,304  17 

8,166 

2,531  46 

4.026 

1,248  06 

11,256 

3,489  36 

ii799 

557  69 

13.209 

4,094  79 

2,010 

623  10 

6,099 

1,89069 

7,409 

2,296  79 

2,526 

783  06 

7,049 

2,185  19 

1891.] 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Campbell. . . . 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City. 
Charlotte.... 
Chesterfield . 

Clarke 

Craig. 


Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Danville  district*. 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie.. 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex . 


Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg. 
Giles. 


Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville.... 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight.. 

James  City 

King  &  Queen. 
King  George.. 
King  William. . 

Lancaster 

Lee 


Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison  

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  City.... 
Norfolk  County. 
Northampton . . . 


School 

Amount 

Population. 

Apportioned. 

8,713 

%   2,701  03 

7,785 

2,413  35 

6,513 

2,019  03 

2,112 

654  72 

7.179 

2.225  49 

6,558 

2,032  98 

2.973 

921  63 

1,544 

478  64 

5,684 

1,762  04 

4,051 

1,255  81 

3.578 

1,109  18 

9,030 

2,799  30 

2,196 

680  76 

5.485 

1.700  35 

4,116 

1,275  96 

4,285 

1,328  35 

6,403 

1,984  93 

10,643 

3,299  33 

6,107 

1,893  X7 

3.966 

1,229  46 

11,191 

3.469  21 

4.771 

1,479  01 

1,553 

481  43 

3.820 

1,184  20 

4.960 

1.537  60 

4.355 

1,350  05 

5.812 

1,801  72 

2,245 

695  95 

3i575 

1,108  25 

14,948 

4.633  88 

7.703 

2,387  93 

7,899 

2,448  69 

7.343 

2,276  33 

2,057 

637  67 

4,203 

1,302  93 

1.545 

478  95 

4.034 

1.250  54 

2,823 

875  13 

4.007 

1,242  17 

3.151 

976  81 

7,063 

2,189  53 

8,639 

2,678  09 

7.337 

2,274  47 

4,708 

1,459  48 

6,748 

2,091  88 

4,112 

1,274  72 

3,573 

1,107  63 

3,126 

969  06 

10,676 

3,309  56 

3,035 

940  85 

7.097 

2,200  07 

7.447 

2,308  57 

6.793 

2,105  83 

2.659 

824  29 

9.604 

2.977  24 

11,621 

3.602  51 

3.736 

1,158  16 

*  Including  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania . . 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Prince  William 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  City 

Richmond  County 

Roanoke  City 

Roanoke  County 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Williamsburg 

Winchester 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Totals 


School 
Population. 


652,045 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


3.538 

1  1,096  78 

4,820 

1,494  20 

6,029 

1,86899 

4*959 

1.537  29 

5»952 

I1845  12 

7,450 

2,309  50 

12,142 

3,764  02 

3,610 

1,119  10 

2,789 

86459 

6,139 

1190309 

3i466 

1,074  46 

3,912 

1,212  72 

1,236  90 

4,389 

1,360  59 

3i704 

1,148  24 

24,974 

7,741  94 

3,226 

1,000  06 

4,116 

1,275  96 

5,183 

1,606  73 

9*362 

2.902  22 

12,276 

3>8o5  56 

6424 

1,991  44 

8,721 

2,703  51 

7,448 

2,308  8» 

5,388 

1,670  28 

8,130 

2,520  30 

4,257 

1,319  67 

2,839 

880  09 

2..^77 

73687 

2,989 

926  59 

4,699 

1.456  69 

7,130 

2,210  30 

3.485 

1,080  35 

1,639 

508  09 

11,110 

3.444  10 

3.427 

1,062  37 

448 

13888 

1,740 

539  40 

3,294 

1.021  14 

6.961 

2,157  91 

3,189 

98859 

I  202,133  95 


Section  151 6  of  the  Code  provides  that,  "At  the  proper  time,  each 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  notify  the  County  Treasurer,  in 
writing,  that  the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, whereupon  the  County  Treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisi- 
tion, in  due  form,  upon  the  Second  Auditor  for  the  amount  specified;  and 
as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the  county  treasury,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  County  Superintendent,  in 
writing,  of  the  fact." 


1891.]  Official  Department.  42S 


FORM    OF   DRAFT. 

County  Treasurers  will  please  observe  the  followinf^  form  in  drawing 
the  warrants  on  the  Second  Auditor: 


.,  Va., 
.,.,  1891. 


To  THE  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia. 

Pay  to  the  order  of. the  sum  of 

dollars  and cents^ 

the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of. ,  for 

public  free  school  purposes,  according  to  apportionment  No » 

published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated 

1891. 


($ ).  County  Treasurer  of county. 

This  amount  is  to  be  used  exclzcsively  for  the  pay  of  teachers. 
Superintendents  and  treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is  enforced. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  County  and  City  Superinten- 
dent, and  to  each  County  and  City  Treasurer. 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent. 
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Circular  No.  74— Apportionment  No.  2 — iSgi-'ga. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office, 

Richmond,  September  2$ ^  i8gr. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers, 

.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  that,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1507  of  the  Code,  the  amount  applicable  to  public  free  school  purposes  out 
of  the  revenue  assessed  for  1891  is  1697,929.02.  This  amount  is  herein  appor- 
tioned at  the  rate  of  I1.0715  per  head  of  school  population. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each  superintendent  a  war- 
rant for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
warrant  the  superintendent  will  endorse  the  same  to  and  deposit  it  with  the 
treasurer  of  his  county,  together  with  a  written  statement  showing  the  amount 
apportioned  to  and  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  school  district.  The 
superintendent  will  also  furnish  each  district  clerk  a  statement  showing  the 
sub-apportionment  of  this  fund  among  the  several  districts  of  the  county. 

The  law  regulating  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  is  as  follows  : 

"Ail  warrants  drawn  by  district  school  boards  upon  State  school  funds 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  out  of  any  State  funds  collected  by  him.  But  in 
no  case  shall  he  pay  out  a  greater  sum  for  any  district  than  the  amount  of  State 
school  funds  apportioned  to  said  district. 

"  At  the  annual  meeting,  in  August  in  each  year,  the  county  school  board 
shall  compare  the  warrants  issued  by  each  district  board  with  those  paid  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

This  money  is  to  be  disbursed  upon  warrants  of  district  boards  of  trustees, 
as  other  school  funds  are  disbursed,  and  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of 
teachers. 

County  treasurers  and  district  clerks  should  so  keep  their  accounts  as  to 
readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds,  and  to  make  a  separate 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  it  in  settling  their 
accounts  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent 
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Counties  and  Cities. 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


Accomac |i2,o22  23 

Albemarle 14,092  37 

Alexandria  city 5,167  84 

Alexandria  county 1,474  38 

Alleghany ,     3,329  15 

Amelia 4,50780 

Amherst 8.749  87 

Appomattox 4.313  86 

Augusta 12,060  80 

Bath 1,92763 

Bedford 14,153  44 

Bland 2,153  7^ 

Botetourt 6.535  08 

Brunswick 7,938  74 

Buchanan 2.706  61 

Buckingham 7,553  00 

Campbell 9,335  98 

Caroline 8,341  63 

Carroll 6,97868 

Charles  City 2.263  01 

Charlotte 7,692  30 

Chesterfield 7,026  90 

Clarke 3,185  57 

Craig 1,654  40 

Culpeper 6,090  41 

Cumberland 4,340  65 

Danville 3.833  83 

Danville  district* 9,675  65 

Dickenson 2,353  01 

Dinwiddle 5.877  18 

Elizabeth  City 4,410  29 

Essex 4.591  38 

Fairfax 6,86081 

Fauquier 1 1,403  97 

Floyd 6,543  65 

Fluvanna 4,249  57 

Franklin ii,99i  16 

Frederick 5,112  13 

Fredericksburg 1,664  04 

Giles 4.093  13 

Gloucester 5,314  64 

Goochland 4,666  38 

Grayson •. 6,227  56 

Greene 2,405  52 

Greensville .  3,830  61 

Halifax 16,016  78 

Hanover 8,25376 

Henrico 8.463  78 

Henry 7,868  02 

Highland 2.20408 

Isle  of  Wight 4,503  51 

iames  City 1,655  47 

Cing  &  Queen 4,322  43 

King  George  3,024  85 

King  Williamt 3.556  31 

Lancaster 3,376  30 

Lee 7,56800 

Loudoun 9,256  69 


COUNTIES  AND  CiTiES.  AppS?k>ned. 

Louisa |7,86i  60 

Lunenburg 5,044  62 

Lynchburg 7,230  48 

Madison 4,40601 

Manchester 3,828  47 

Mathews 3,349  51 

Mecklenburg 1 1 ,439  33 

Middlesex 3,252  00 

Montgomery 7,604  44 

Nansemond 7^979  46 

Nelson 7.278  70 

New  Kent 2,849  12 

Norfolk  city 10,290  69 

Norfolk  county 12,451  90 

Northampton 4,003  12 

Northumberland 3, 790  97 

Nottoway 5,164  63 

Orange 6,460  07 

Page 5,313  57 

Patrick 6,377  57 

Petersburg 7,982  68 

Pittsylvania 13,010  15 

Portsmouth 3,868  11 

Powhatan 2,988  41 

Prince  Edward 6,577  94 

Prince  George 3.713  82 

Prince  William 4,191  71 

Princess  Anne 4, 275  29 

Pulaski 4,702  81 

Rappahannock 3.968  84 

Richmond  city 26  759  64 

Richmond  county 3,456  66 

Roanoke  city 4,410  29 

Roanoke  county 5,553  58 

Rockbridge 10,031  38 

Rockingham 13,153  73 

Russell 6,883  32 

Scott 9.344  55 

Shenandoah 7,980  53 

Smyth :...  5,773  24 

Southampton 8,71 1  29 

Spotsylvania 4,561  38 

Stafford 3,041  99 

Staunton 2,546  96 

Surry 3,202  71 

Sussex 5,03498 

Tazewell 7,639  80 

Warren 3,734  18 

Warwick 1.756  19 

Washington  .^ 1 1,904  36 

Westmoreland 3,672  03 

Williamsburg 480  03 

Winchester 1,864  41 

Wise 3,529  52 

Wythe 7,458  71 

York 3,417  01 

Total {697,929  02 


*  Embracing  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  districts.        t  Excluding  town  of  West  Point. 
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Five  Months  the   Minimum  Term. 

Section  1490  of  the  Code  (103  of  the  School  Law)  provides  that» 
"  No  school  district  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  funds  unless  it  has  made 
provision  for  school- houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  text-books  for  indigent 
children,  and  all  other  means  and  appliances  needful  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  schools.**  Section  1491  of  the  Code  (104  of  School 
Law)  provides  that,  "  No  State  money  shall  be  paid  for  a  public  free  school 
in  any  school  district  until  there  is  filed  with  the  county  superintendent  a 
written  statement,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  dis- 
trict school  trustees,  certifying  that  the  school  has  been  kept  in  operation 
for  five  months  during  the  current  school  year,  or  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  which  will  secure  the  keeping  it  in  operation  that  length 
of  time :  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  unavoidable  discontinuance  of  a 
school  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  required,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  allowed  to  relax  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  to 
decide  the  case  on  its  merits.** 

Superintendents  will  please  see  that  the  above  laws  are  enforced. 


Award  of  Peabody  Scholarships. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  year  iSgo-'gi,  seven  vacancies  existed  in 
the  Peabody  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia.  Four  of  these  vacancies 
were  filled  by  appointments  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  college,  as  provided  by  the  regulations  governing  the  award  of 
the  scholarships.  Miss  Nannie  G.  Edwards,  Richmond  city;  Miss  Jose- 
phine W.  Holt,  Bedford  county;  Mr.  P.  M.  Pence,  Rockingham  county, 
and  Miss  Bertha  G.  Kline,  Fauquier  county,  received  scholarships  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

Fifty-eight  applications  for  the  remaining  scholarships  were  received 
at  the  Central  Office.  A  number  of  the  applicants  withdrew  before  the 
examination,  leaving  twenty-one  in  the  contest.  As  the  result  of  the 
competitive  examinations,  the  scholarships  were  awarded  to  the  following 
applicants:  Miss  Kat^  Wicker,  Prince  Edward  county;  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Bruce,  Norfolk  city,  and  Miss  Annie  Yoder,  Lynchburg. 

These  persons  have  obligated  themselves  to  make  teaching  a  per- 
manent business,  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  at  least 
two  years. 


The  Virginia  School  Register  was  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  uniform  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.     The 
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revised  edition  of  this  Register  meets  every  want  of  the  schools  in  this 
department  of  the  work.  We  expect  superintendents  to  see  that  arrange- 
ments are  made  whereby  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  will  be  furnished 
every  teacher  in  time  for  use  from  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year. 


Portsmouth's  Progressive  Policy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Portsmouth,  held 
July  17,  1891,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Culpepper,  vacated  the  chair  and 
offered  the  following: 

^^ Resolved^  That  any  person  hereafter  elected  to  teach  in  the  public  , 
schools  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth  shall  receive  as  compensation  therefor 
the  sum  of  $25.00  per  month,  for  the  first  year,  and  $1.00  additional  per 
month  for  each  successive  year,  until  having  taught  in  the  said  schools 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  then  to  receive  the  full  compensation  allowed 
to  the  grade  in  which  they  are  teaching  at  the  expiration  of  that  time: 
provided^  that  any  person  accepting  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  who  has  taught  any  number  of  years,  or  attended  a  normal 
school  and  received  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  credit  for  the  same,  and  for  every  year  spent  in  teach- 
ing and  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  a  normal  school  be  advanced 
one  year,  and  receive  compensation  as  above.  Nothing  in  this  resolution 
is  intended  to  apply  to  the  selection  of  principals  in  the  public  schools, 
or  to  the  teachers  employed  during  the  term  ending  June  30,  1891." 


Operations  of  Peabody  Fund, 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  TO  DR.  CURRY. 

i890-'9i.  Received  of  General  Agent,  $5,800  for  Normal  and 
Industrial  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  This  appropriation,  and 
the  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College 
(valued  at  $2,800),  show  the  amount  of  Peabody  funds  given  to  the 
State  for  the  year. 

The  State  Female  Normal  School  is  steadily  growing  in  effici- 
ency, and  gradually  enlarging  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  past  year 
was  the  most  prosperous  in  its  history.  The  accommodations  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Modifications  in  the  course  of  study 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
school,  and  a  uniform  standard  of  qualification  is  now  prescribed  for 
entrance. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  engage  the  services  of  the  Faculty  in  institutes 
not  only  on  account  of  their  efficiency,  but  also  to  keep  the  institution 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  public  school  system  at  this  vital  point.  I 
believe  this  policy  is  mutually  beneficial  to  the  school  and  the  system. 
This  year  four  of  the  Faculty,  including  the  principal,  and  several  gradu- 
ates— teachers  of  successful  experience  in  the  public  schools — were 
employed  in  institutes. 

The  interesting  report  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute  for  the  year  is  before  me.  In  this  report,  General 
Armstrong  says: 

"  In  this  the  23rd  year  of  the  school,  it  holds  its  attendance,  reached 
two  years  ago,  of  650  students,  of  whom  132  are  Indians.  Twenty 
States  and  eight  foreign  countries  are  represented.  The  Whittier  prinaary 
school,  with  three  hundred  neighborhood  children,  makes  the  total  on 
our  grounds  this  year  about  950.  In  the  administrative,  industrial,  busi- 
ness, and  hospital  departments  there  are  eighty  employed  as  officers, 
teachers,  managers,  clerks,  and  nurses.  As  stated  in  my  last  report, 
inlensive  rather  than  extensive  development  has  been  the  plan.  In  class 
and  in  shop  work  there  has  been  marked  gain — more,  I  think,  than  in 
any  other  one  year  of  the  school's  history,  at  no  increase  of  expense. 
Never  was  the  school  more  ready  for  scrutiny  than  to-day,  on  the  score 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  The  work  is  now  to  weed  out  weak  or 
unworthy  students  or  employees;  to  stop  the  leaks  in  any  large  plant 
which  provides  lodging  ahd  subsistence  for  over  seven  hundred  people, 
in  whose  sixteen  industrial  departments  about  $55,000  are  yearly  earned 
by  student  labor  in  shop  or  class-room  ;  to  economize  in  administration, 
and  to  use  the  best  methods  in  business  and  in  teaching,  are  points  ever 
to  be  held  in  mind.  From  the  summary  of  *  Twenty -two  Years'  Work 
of  Hampton  School  *  I  give  the  following  figures : 

Total  graduates  (girls  280,  boys  443),  723.  (Of  this  number  25  are 
Indians).  Number  who  have  taught  (reported),  604;  number  who  have 
failed  to  teach,  90;  number  not  known  about  39;  number  who  combined 
teaching  with  other  work,  191." 

General  Armstrong  adds : 

**What  are  the  results  of  this  work  for  the  negro  race?  The 
strongest  and  most  satisfactory  testimony  upon  the  record  of  our  negro 
graduates  comes  from  southerners,  their  former  owners,  and  is  most 
encouraging.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  their  general  good  record  and 
usefulness.  The  most  cordial  appreciation  of  their  work  and  influence 
comes  from  the  public  school  officers  of  Virginia  and  other  States.  In 
twenty  years  these  graduates  have  had  no  serious  complaint,  and  have 
received  'constant  aid  and  comfort  from  their  white  neighbors."* 

The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  makes  an 
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excellent  exhibit  of  the  work  done  for  the  past  year.  The  whole  number 
of  students  enrolled  was  391 -—i  86  males,  and  205  females.  Eighty  coun- 
ties and  cities  are  represented  in  this  enrollment.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  of  the  whole  number  enrolled  are  State  students.  It  is 
believed  that  the  industrial  features,  which  the  present  Board  desires  to 
enlarge,  will  render  this  Institution  of  more  practical  service  to  the  colored 
race.     Other  departments  of  the  school  are  well  conducted  and  sustained. 

Peabody  Scholarships. — These  prizes  continue  to  be  sought  by 
applicants  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Fifty-eight  letters  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  vacancies  existing  this  year  were  received.  By  with- 
drawals, the  number  of  applicants  examined  was  reduced  to  twenty- one — 
eight  males  and  thirteen  females.  I  think  the  withdrawals  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  scholarship. 

Four  of  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  appointments  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  "  Rules  and  Regulations. "  Following  are  the  names  of 
those  awarded  scholarships  in  accordance  therewith:  Miss  Nannie  G. 
Edwards,  Richmond  city;  Miss  Josephine  W.  Holt,  Bedford  county;  Mr. 
P.  M.  Pence,  Rockingham  county,  and  Miss  Bertha  G.  Kline,  Fauquier 
county. 

The  competitive  examinations  resulted  in  the  award  of  the  remain- 
ing scholarships  as  follows :  Miss  Kate  Wicker.  Prince  Edward  county; 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Bruce,  Norfolk  city,  and  Miss  Annie  Yoder,  of  Lynch- 
burg. 

Several  of  the  graduates  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  rendered 
efficient  service  in  institutes  this  year. 

The  influence  of  that  great  Normal  School  is  being  felt  in  Virginia. 
This  agency  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  made  much  more  effective  if  some 
measure  could  be  devised  whereby  scholarship  students  would  be  imbued 
with  a  keener  sense  of  their  obligation  to  make  teaching  a  permanent 
business,  and  to  teach  in  their  own  States.  The  fact  that  many  of  them 
drift  into  other  employments,  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  due  to  their  inability 
to  secure  eligible  positions  in  school  work. 

Peabody  Institutes. — The  increased  appropriation  to  institutes 
this  year  enabled  us  to  do  this  work  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  and  to 
introduce  more  orderly,  systematic  methods  than  ever  before.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  work  a  grand  success.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance was  the  largest  on  record  in  this  Stale,  and,  therefore,  the  benefits 
accruing  are  more  widespread.  But  our  claim  to  success  is  based  mainly 
on  the  character  of  the  instruction  provided  and  the  methods  pursued. 

Remarks  and  Observations. — The  records  of  this  office  show 
that  in  no  previous  year  have  the  efforts  of  this  Department,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  institutes,  been  so  vigorous,  nor  the  consequent  labors  so  con- 
tinuous and  exacting.  Plans  were  made  during  the  winter  and  spring; 
courses  of  instruction  were  outlined;  instructors  were  selected;  reduc^ 
railroad  rates  secured,  and  all  local  arrangements  perfected. 

As  the  result  of  this  effort,  teachers  and  school  officers  throug^hout 
the  State  were  put  in  touch  with  the  Central  Office.  County  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools  and  school  trustees,  almost  without  exception, 
responded  at  all  times  to  requests  made  for  their  support,  and  many  of 
them  were  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  De- 
partment. More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  superintendents,  at  their  own 
expense,  urged  teachers  by  letters,  circulars,  &c.,  to  attend  Peabody 
Institutes,  and  a  number  of  them  held  teachers'  meetings  to  excite  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  institutes.  District  school  trustees,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  offered  an  increase  of  salary  to  those  who  would  attend. 

This  general  awakening  and  marked  enthusiasm  will  give  decided 
force  to  the  movement  for  State  co-operation. 

The  plans  outlined  contemplated  completeness  and  harmony  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  special  fitness  of  each  instructor  for  the 
work  assigned  him.  Instruction  in  "  subject-matter  illustrative  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods*'  was  given.  The  wants  of  teachers  were  carefully 
studied,  and  effort  was  continually  made  to  meet  them. 

Irregular  attendance,  as  heretofore,  was  a  serious  drawback.  It 
renders  an  ideal  institute,  with  a  thorough  and  continuous  course,  imprac- 
ticable. I  know  of  no  effective  remedy  for  this  difficulty  short  of  l^is- 
lative  authority  to  hold  institutes  during  school  term,  requiring  the 
attendance  of  teachers,  and  paying  them  while  in  attendance. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  speedy  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  looking  to  the  organization  of  teacher-training  schools 
as  a  permanent  department  of  the  service,  and  shall  at  the  approaching 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  urge  such  action. 

SUMMARY  OF  INSTITUTES. 


INSTITUTE. 

TERM. 

ENROLLMENT. 

TOTAL. 

Whitb. 

COLORBD. 

Bedford  city 

4  weeks. 
4  weeks. 

4  weeks. 

5  weeks. 
4  weeks. 
4  weeks. 

461 
236 

Harrisonburg 

Hampton 

Petersburg 

50 

Alexandria 

West  Point 

Totals 

1,014 

545 

1,559 
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Local  funds  raised  by  appropriations  from  town  councils,  school 
boards,  &c.,  and  tuition  fees  (at  one  institute)  for  these  institutes  amounted 
to  about  $1,500.  This  fund  was  used  to  supplement  pay  of  instructors, 
and  for  necessary  incidental  expenses. 

The  School  System  will,  in  my  judgment,  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  State  Educational  Association  meeting  held  at  Bedford  City, 
June  30th-July  3rd.     Your  unavoidable  absence  was  universally  regretted. 

The  decided  tendency  to  turn  the  meeting  to  practical  account  was 
truly  gratifying.  The  discussions  of  the  topics,  "State  Institutes,'' 
'* Uniformity  of  State  Examinations  of  Teachers,"  *' Manual  Training,*' 
^'Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and  **  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Women,"  stimulated  thought  which  will  result  in  activity. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  requesting  the  State  Super- 
intendent to  issue  uniform  questions  to  be  used  in  the  examination  (held 
simultaneously)  of  applicants  for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
In  accordance  therewith,  questions  were  prepared  and  issued,  with  regu- 
lations governing  the  examinaiion,  etc. 

The  State  Superintendent's  plan  for  facilitating  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  was  endorsed,  and  he  was  urged  to  bring  it  before  the 
Legislature. 

Institutes  were  commended,  and  legislative  appropriation   urged. 

Numerous  other  measures  for  the  good  of  the  cause  were  acted  upon. 

As  the  public  school  system  is  dependent  upon  the  material  and 
moral  support  accorded  it  by  the  people,  it  is  essential  that  public  senti- 
ment be  educated  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  its  development  abreast  with  the  progress  in 
other  activities.  The  school  system  grows  and  expands.  The  revenue 
which  supported  it  five  years  ago,  would  not  be  sufficient  now.  The 
income  for  the  current  year  would  not  meet  the  demands  five  years 
hence.     Education  must  educate. 

With  sincere  thanks  to  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  you, 
for  the  work  the  Peabody  Fund  is  doing  in  Virginia,  and  with  assurances 
of  appreciation  of  the  same,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent. 
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For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every-  section  of  the  United  States.    Write  and  learn  aboat  the 
wonderful  success  of  our  well-tried 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  members.    Circulars  and  appli^ 
cation-blank  free.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU,  147  Throop  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

July-August,  '91— i  yr. 

TEACHERS^^XC  HANGE, 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 

JOSEPH    GTLLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

For  Artistic  Use  in   Fine  Drawings,  Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.   303,  604,  and  Ladies*, 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389,  and  Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing.  Nos.  404.  332,  390,  and 
6o4« 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <Sr-   SONS, 

91  John  Street^  N.    K. 
M'ch,  'Oi-l  y»r     HENRY  HOE,  SoU  Agent 


MODERN     PHONOaRAPHY 

prepares  students  of  all  systems 
for  difficult  Short-hand  engage- 
ments in  TWO  MONTHS.    Previoas 
«^  knowledge    of    short-hand     not 
^      necessary.    Text-book  $1.50. 

Gteo.  W.  Brower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Sept.  '91 — I  yr. 
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The  finest  quality  of  Belli  for  Chnrcbea, 
Chimes.SchoolB.etc.  Fully  warrmoted. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prlceo. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDBY. 
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No  BivaL 

The  new  line  of  Attaehments 
that  are  now  bein^^:  placed  wi^ 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
qneeUon.  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  granted.    Address 

Domottio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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SboQU's  Bistory  asH  Science  of  iHcatif 

Bv  William  J.  Shoup,  yi,  S. 

Cloth.      12mo.      316  Pages.      $l.OO. 

For  Institutes.  Normal  Schools,  Reading  Circles,  anld  t)ie  Pri^d 
Self-instruction  of  Teachers.  "■ 


This  is  the  latest  contribution  to  that  pedagogic  literature  foi'  which  a  dem^ 
has  been  created  in  America  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  teacher's  vcf 
tion  and  the  consequent  desire  of  progressive  teachers  to  improve  in  tH 
profession.  ! 

ft  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  laws  of  meil 
and  moral  development,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  methods  of  instru 
best  adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  the  child's  unK>jding  intelligence. 

The  book  is  both  practical  and  theoretical. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  development  of  the 
tal  and  moral  faculties;  divisions  of  the  intellect,  etc.,  and  in  this  conne 
much  attention  is  given  to  kindergarten  methods  and  object-lessons. 

The  second  part  is  mainly  historical.  Opening  with  a  glance  at  the  ante. 
luvian  world  and  showing  the  importance  of  writing  as  an  educatioflal  factoij 
proceeds  with  a  sketch  ofChald^an,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  education;  syste 
of  instruction  in  ancient  Egypt,  India,  China,  Greece  and  Rome;  mediaeval  t^ 
modern  methods;  concluding  with  a  survey  of  Arnerican  educatii^  and! 
growtli  of  the  American  common  school  system.  [ 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  Analysis  and  Supplementary  Questiond 
special  value  in  classes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  copious  index.  It  r 
clear,  simple,  interesting,  helpful  work,  and  should  be  read  by  every  progfe 
teacher. 

It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  $i.oo.    Special  ter] 
to  Teachers*  Institutes,  Normal  Schools,  and  Reading  Circles.    Correspdnde 
cordially  invited. 


A  Great  Catalogue 


An  adequate  description  of  over  two  thousand  school  aixi  college  text-b 
makes  quite  a  bulky  volume.    We  have,  therefore,  found  it  convenient  to  divl 
our  descriptive  list  into  twenty-one  sections,  each  devoted  to  a  single-  branch^ 
department  of  study.     Any  of  these  sections  are  sent  to  those  interested  on  ; 
plication.    The  subjects  are: 


1.  Reading. 

2.  Supplcmentao'  Read  log. 

3.  Anlhmelics. 

4.  Higher  Malhemalics. 

5.  Penmanship  and  Stenography. 

6.  Cieography. 

7.  Histtjry. 
H,  Spelhng. 


9.  English  Language. 

10.  Drawing. 

11.  Music. 

12.  B<K)k- keeping. 

13.  Ancient  LanguAge. 

14.  Modern  Language. 

15.  Science. 

16.  Botany. 


17.  Philosophy,  Psycbdogy,  1 

Ethics. 

18.  Civics  and  Economics. 

19.  Pedaifogy,  School  1 

Etc.  #> 

20.  Elocution. 

21.  Maps  and  Charts. 
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FOR— 

Virginia  Schools 
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HOLMES'  NEW  READERS, 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

NEW  BOOKS  and  new  editions,  embodying  methods  of  teaching  now 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  helpful  to  teachers;  stimulating  to  pupils. 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS,  among  bright  and  attractive  School 
Readers,  are  preeminent  in  their  choice  selection  of  material,  careful 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lessons,  and  beauty  of 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  them. 

VENABLE*^  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two  book  course,  avoid- 
ing  untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching  numbers  now 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  carefully  graded 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get  them. 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  conlributor  to  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEOGRA- 
PHIES, with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geography,  take  the  lead  in 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recognition  of  geographi- 
cal changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 

Venable's  New  Elem'y  Arithmetic,  $  40 
Venabie's  New  Fractal  Arithmetic,      68 


Holmes*  New  First  Reader,  $    15 

Holmes*  New  Second  Reader,  25 
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Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  ( Paper),  25 

Holmes'  History  United  States,  i  00 
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Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  36 
Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic,  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,  54 
Maury's  Rev.  Manual  of  Geograp'y,  i  28 
Maury's  Rev.  Physical  Geography,  i  20 
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Webster's  iDternational 
Dictionary 

OP    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

For  every  School,  every  Family,  every  Pnblic  and  Professional  Library. 


The  Authentic  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  comprising  issues 
of  1864,  1879,  and  1884  (still  copyrighted),  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged,  under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale 
University,  and,  as  a  distinguishing  title,  bears  the  name 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


This  last  revision  was  by  far  the  most  complete  that  Webster's 
Dictionary  has  ever  undergone  during  the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has 
been  before  the  public.  Every  page  was  treated  as  if  the  book  was  being 
published  for  the  first  time,  the  work  occupying  over  ten  years,  more  than 
a  hundred  editorial  laborers  being  employed  and  over  $300,000  expended 
before  the  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other  Dictionary  is  invited. 

GET   THE   BEST. 
SOLD   BY   ALL    BOOKSELLERa 


G.   &  C.   MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

SPRINGFIELD,   MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Deseriptive  Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Pablishers. 


OPINIONS  OF  ALL  TH& 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS 

NOW  IN  OFFICE. 


ALA* . . .  J*  G*  Harris* — It  is  my  constant  companion.    Cannot  be  improved  upon. 

AKK* .. .  J*  H.  Shinn* — I  commend  it  unreservedly  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

C*AL* . . .  J.  W.  Anderson* — It  should  be  in  every  Grammar  and  High  School. 

COL. . .  .N.  B*  Coy*— It  has  no  rival. 

CONN«..C*  D*  HIne.— Of  service  in  this  office. 

DEL*. . .A*  N*  Raub* — I  recommend  it  to  my  students. 

FLA*  . . .  A*  J*  Bossell. — It  should  be  in  every  home  and  schoolroom. 

HA 8*  D.  Brad  well* — The  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

IDAHO*  J*  £•  Harroun*— It  is  a  magnificent  work. 

ILL*  •  • .  Henry  Baab* — It  offers  advantages  not  thought  of  before. 

IND H.  D*  Tories* — I  commend  it  without  reservation. 

IOWA*.-  Henry  8abin* — The  ripest  results  of  patient  study  and  accurate  knowledge. 
KAN8*..6*  W*  Winans*— The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind. 

KY J*  D*  Pickett* — The  standard  in  the  schools  of  this  commonwealth. 

LA W*  H*  Jack* — Most  complete  work  on  usages  of  the  English  language. 

ME N.  A*  Lnoe. — I  can  heartily  recommend  it  as  "  the  l>est." 

MO*. . .  .£•  B.  PrettTman* — A  fund  of  knowledge  for  students. 
MASS*  .J.  W.  Dickinson*— It  is  authority. 

MICH*.>F.  S.  Pitch* — A  masterpiece  of  completeness  and  perfection. 
MINN*  .  D*  L.  Klehle* — I  shall  take  interest  in  encouraging  its  use. 
MI88*.  .J*  B*  Preston. — It  is  the  scholar's  treasury. 

MO L«  E*  Wolfe. — It  is  indispensable  to  my  office. 

MONT*  .John  Gannon* — No  student  can  afford  to  be  without  it 
NEB. . .  A*  K*  tiondj* — Inexhaustible  fountain  of  scientific  information. 
NEV*  • .  .Orris  Bing. — Tt  will  be  used  in  our  schools,  families,  and  offices. 
N*  11* . . .  J.  W.  Patterson* — An  honor  both  to  the  Publishers  and  the  country. 

N.  J E*  0*  Chapman* — The  extent  of  the  improvem«nts  surprises  me. 

N.  Y*. . '  A.  8*  Draper* — Will  compel  admittance  into  every  educational  institution. 

N*  C 8*  M*  Fingrer* — Fully  up  with  the  times. 

N*  D*. . .  Jolin  Ogden* — Should  be  in  every  schoolhouse  in  North  Dakota. 
OHIO*..C*  C*  Miller* — Every  school  should  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 
OBEG*>E*  B*  McElroj* — Altogether  superior  to  any  similar  work. 

PA D*  J*  Waller,  Jr. — I  feel  the  "  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection." 

B*  I T.  B*  Stock  well* — I  am  much  pleased  with  it. 

8*  € W.  D.  Majfleld* — A  beauty  intellectually  and  aesthetically. 

S*  D Cortez  Salmon. — Far  in  advance  of  past  achievements. 

TKNN.-.W.  B*  fJiirrett. — The  best  Dictionary  I  have  ever  seen. 
TEX..     H.  0.  Pritchett. — It  has  the  place  of  honor  on  my  table, 

VT E*  F*  Palmer* — Impossible  to  excel  it  for  years  to  come. 

VA J.  E*  Massey*— I  prize  it  most  highly. 

WASH..B.  B.  Bryan.— It  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 

W.  YA.-B*  S.  Morgan. — The  most  trustworthy  standard  of  the  English  language. 

WIS. . .  .0.  E.  Wells.— Most  excellent. 

W¥0..  .8.  T*  Farwell* — The  standard  in  every  respect. 


2iy"Will  you  not  try  to  have  your  School  supplied  with  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S    INTERNATIONAL? 

m^^Ought  not  every  teacher  to  own  a  copy  of  the  work  ? 


Eztractfs  from  Critical  Reviews  by 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNALS. 

IT  IS   SIMPLY  EXQUISITE. 

This  edition  is  simply  exquisite.  The  pronunciation  is  modem  and  standard  ; 
the  etymology  is  tersely,  clearly  put ;  the  definitions  are  modernized,  condensed,  and 
CQmi^\ttt.-^oumai  of  Education^  Boston  and  Chicago,  Se/t.  25,  1890. 

A    GOOD    INVESTMENT. 

No  one  but  must  feel  a  pride  in  this  grand  work.  Its  possession  will  yield  a 
satisfaction  to  the  student  that  he  could  not  get  by  expending  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  any  other  way. —  Teachers'  Instihtie^  New  York  and  Chicago^  Oct,  i,  189a 

WHERE  IT   SHOULD   BE. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  public  library,  every  school,  and  everv  family 
where  English  literature  is  received. — Educationcd  Journal^  Richmotidt  Va.,  Feb.^  1891. 

AN  ALL-ROUND   DICTIONARY. 

For  an  all-round  dictionary  for  professional  as  well  as  popular  use,  we  heartily 
recommend  the  International. — The  Southern  Educator ^  Durham^  N,  C,  Naiv,^  189a 

THE  ARBITER  OP  GOOD  USAGE. 

This  revision  will  keep  Webster  in  the  position  it  has  long  maintained,  and 
make  it  the  arbiter  of  good  usage. — Educational  Courant^  Louisville,  /Cy.,  Oct.^  1890. 

A    TRIUMPH. 

In  all  respects  this  edition  of  1890  is  a  triumph. — Southwestern  Journal  of 
Education,  Nashville^  Tenn.,  September,  1890. 

A   GRAND   ACHIEVEMENT. 

Englbh  speaking  peoples  throughout  the  world  may  point  with  pride  to 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  as  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  modern 
scholarship. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Akron,  O.,  Oct.,  1890. 

A   MAGNIFICENT   BOOK. 

It  is  a  magnificent  book,  and  is  a  credit  and  an  honor  to  its  editor  and  the 
publishers. — Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  Oct,,  1890. 

LEGITIMATE   SUCCESSOR. 

This  new  dictionary  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  famous  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  which  has  been  so  long  standard  authority  on  the  words  and 
usages  of  the  English  language. — Public  School  Journal,  Btoomin'gton,  III,,  Oct.,  189a 

AN  INDISPENSABLE  AID. 

The  foremost  dictionary  and  an  indispensable  aid  to  every  reader  and  user 
of  English. —  Wisconstn  Journal  of  Education,  Madison,  Wts.,  (?<■/.  1890. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 

There  should  be  an  International  in  every  school,  and  every  educator  should 
be  the  possessor  of  this  volume. — lo7va  Normal  Kfonihly,  Dubuque,  la.,  Nov.,  189a 

AUTHORITY. 

The  International  will  be  acknowledged  as  authority  wherever  our  language  is 
spoken. —  Western  School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kans,,  Oct,,  1890. 

ALL  THAT  CAN  BE  ASKED  FOR. 

The  International  is  all  that  can  be  asked  for. — Pacific  Educational  Joumal, 
San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Nov.,  1890.     

Is  yonr  School  proTided  witb  this  "Indispensable  Requisite"? 


WeM's  Inteniatioiial  DJcliODaiy 

Is  Warmly  Indorsed  and  Recommended  by 

LEADING  EDUCATORS  AND  SCHOLARS  ALL  OVER 

THE  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  WORLD, 

Including  the  following  Representative  Eminent  Authorities. 

Hoa.,  W.  T.  Harrii,  LL.Dm  TTnited  States  Commissioner  of  Bdaeation. 

Bev.  Timothy  Dwlcrht,  D.D^  LL.D.,  President  of  Tale  University. 
Charles  W.  Kliot,  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard  University. 

James  B.  Angeli,  LL.D.,  President  of  Universuj  of  n^^^irfip^p 
WDk  Preston  Johnston,  LL.D.,  President  of  Tnlwe  University,  La. 

D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.D..  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md. 
Bev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  President  of  vassar  College. 

Newton  Bateman,  A.BC.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Snoz  College,  Illinois. 
Bev.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Agent  Peabody  Bdnoational  Fimd. 

Hon.  ICelvUle  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Jostioe  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Hon  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar.  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
All  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States. 

OUver  Wendell  Holmes.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  C*Mark  Twain") 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Donald  Grant  Mitchell  ("Ik  Marvel**). 

William  Dean  Howells.  Phillips  Brooks 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch.  Francis  J.  Child. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Horace  Howard  Funess. 

Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Terhune  ("Marion  Harland**). 

Sarah  Ome  Jewett.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Barr.  Kate  Field. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  Frances  B.  Wfllard. 

Btc,  Btc.,  Etc 

IT  IS  HIGHLY  SPOKEN  OF  BY  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  INCLUDING 

New  York  Tribune.  Boston  Herald. 

Chicago  Herald.  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Philadelphia  Ledger.  Louisville  Commereial. 

St.  Louis  Bepublie.  New  Orleans  Pieaymie. 

Etc,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Webster's  Dictionary  is  recommended  by  all  the  State  Superintendents  of 
scheols  now  in  office,  every  State  Purchase  of  Dictionaries  for  schools  has  been 
Webster's,  more  than  25,000,000  Schoolbooks  avowedly  based  on  Webster  are 
annually  published  in  the  United  States,  nearly  all  the  College  Presidents  recom- 
mend Webster,  it  is  the  standard  dictionary  in  the  Gk>vemnient  Printing  Office  and 
with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  has  a  wider  acceptance  and  is  more  generaUv 
adopted  in  actual  use  as  a  Standard  Authority  than  any  other  lexicon  ever  published 
in  any  language. 

TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Can  you  make  any  investment  for  your  Schools  that  will  give 
a  better  return,  as  a  help  to  teachers  and  scholars,  than  to  place  a 
copy  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  on  each  teacher's  desk 
as  a  book  for  the  free  use  of  the  schools  ? 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.— Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  on  application. 

Caution  is  needed  in  purchasing  a  dictionary,  as  photographic  reprints  of  an 
obsolete  and  comparatively  worthless  edition  of  Webster  are  being  marketed  under 
various  names  and  often  by  misrepresentation. 

GET  THE  BEST,  the  International,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 

G.   &  C    MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

SPRINGFIELD,   MASS.,  U.   S.    A. 


THE 


Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 


Vol  ZZU.  Bichmond,  Va.,  October,  1891.  No.  10. 


Morals  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  present  book  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  perform  what  seems  to  be 
the  much-needed  service  of  clearing  the  mind  of  the  common-school 
teacher  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  moral  training  which  may  advi- 
sably be  given  in  the  school-room.  The  younger  and  more  inexpe- 
rienced instructors  may  find  here  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of 
putting  things.  But  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  older  and  experienced  teachers, 
who  have  realized  the  desirability  of  moral  training,  to  answer  the  third 
question,  ''How  shall  morality  be  taught  in  our  schools?"  largely  in 
their  own  way.  The  science  of  education  has  been  amply  and  thoroughly 
illustrated  of  late  years  in  books,  many  and  excellent,  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers.  The  fit  methods  to  pursue  in  moral  education  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  laid  down  in  these  numerous  manuals  and  treat- 
ises on  intellectual  development  in  the  schools.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  fixed  and  plain  line  between  the  two  disciplines.  Writers  on  psy- 
chology and  the  principles  of  education  now-adays  devote  no  small  part 
of  their  space  to  topics  which  are  common  to  both.  Their  frequent 
remarks  on  the  training  of  the  will,  on  the  formation  of  habit,  on  the 
influence  of  association,  and  similar  subjects  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  proper  method  of  instruction  in  practical  ethics.  From  my  own 
short  experience  as  an  educator,  but  much  more  from  observation  and 
reflection  on  the  matter,  I  offer  to  teachers  the  following  suggestions  for 
what  they  are  worth,  as  to  manner  and  method  in  moral  education. 

The  one  principle  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  is  to  avoid  didacticism 
("preaching'')  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  hold  fast  to  actual  life  as 
children  already  know  it,  or  may  easily  be  led  to  comprehend  it.  Con- 
crete instances  of  right  doing  or  wrong-doing,  happening  in  the  school- 
room itself,  or  just  outside,  within  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  afford  the  best  starting  point  for  talks  about  the  moral  points 
involved.  The  same  caution  needs  to  be  urged  here  as  in  the  case  of 
other  general  notions,  against  haste  and  consequent  disregard  of  the 
immaturity  of  the  childish  mind.     But  if  the  teacher  will  shun  formality 
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and  generality,  and  keep  mainly  to  the  particular  and  the  concrete,  he 
will  find  that  few  subjects  interest  children  more  than  these  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  common  conduct.  These  men  and- women -to-be  find 
people  the  most  attractive  matter,  just  as  they  will  find  them  later  in  life. 
Man  is  not  only  the  "  proper,*  *  but  also  the  most  engaging  "study  of 
mankind,*'  large  or  small.  Conduct  is  to  children,  who  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  the  great  activities  of  business,  art,  or  science,  much  more 
than  **  three-fourths  of  life,"  and  the  lines  of  it  on  which  they  are  begin- 
ners will  continue  unbroken  through  all  their  years.  Elaborate  casuistry, 
hair-splitting  about  imaginary  situations,  anything  and  everything  in  the 
line  of  pure  ethical  theory,  should  be  utterly  tabooed  in  the  school-room. 
But  with  these  precautions  observed,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  of  well -developed  moral  sense,  boys  and  girls,  between  eight 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  (in  the  grammar  schools,  where  moral  educa- 
tion has  its  most  fruitful  field)  will  reason  about  points  of  ethical  practice 
with  interest,  and  often  with  a  freshness  and  an  acuteness  that  are  sur- 
prising. If  this  be  not  so,  then  these  children  in  school  differ  very  much 
from  the  same  children  out  of  school. 

If  the  course  of  study  is,  anywhere,  so  full  or  crowded  as  not  to  allow 
time  for  the  occasional  talks  (one  or  two  a  week)  about  conduct,  which  I 
should  advise  as  the  best  method ,  then  that  course  should  be  shortened 
by  the  omission  of  some  branch  of  much  less  useful  knowledge  sure  to 
be  found  in  it.  I  would  avoid  set  times  for  these  conversations ;  in  them 
question  and  answer  should  play  a  large  part ;  the  more  easily  (if  not 
very  frequently)  the  teacher  ** drops  into"  one  of  them  for  a  few  viva- 
cious minutes  the  better.  Some  incident  of  the  school-room  life  that  has 
just  occurred,  or  some  matter  in  the  lesson  in  reading  or  history  may 
well  interrupt  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  recitation,  as  the  teacher  asks 
the  opinion  of  the  class  or  of  the  school  on  the  moral  point  in  question, 
incites  them  to  think  more  carefully  about  it,  and  indicates  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  long  experience  has  brought  the  world  of  man.  The 
school  itself  will,  naturally,  supply  the  starting  point  at  least  for  the 
majority  of  these  ethical  talks,  for  like  every  other  social  institution,  it 
has  its  moral  law  which  must  be  observed  by  all  its  members  in  order  to 
attain  its  end.  The  plainly  visible  chief  function  of  the  public  school  is 
to  impart  the  elements  of  knowledge.  To  this  end  there  must  be  full 
obedience  to  the  natural  authority,  the  teacher;  the  prescribed  conditions 
of  quiet,  order  and  studiousness  must  be  observed  by  the  pupils.  Punc- 
tuality in  attendance  and  readiness  for  all  the  exercises;  truthfulness  in 
regard  to  absence  from  school,  tardiness,  or  any  other  failure  to  comply 
with  the  regular  order;  honorable  conduct  with  respect  to  methods  of 
passing  examinations ;  polite  treatment  of  the  other  scholars ;  attention 
and  courtesy  to  the  teacher — such  are  some  of  the  moral  necessities  of 
the  school-room  to  be  met  by  the  scholars. 
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The  pupils  have  no  duties  which  should  not  be  met  by  an  equal 
faithfulness  to  his  duties  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  should  not  be 
there  teaching  unless  interested  in  his  work,  qualified  for  it,  and  indus- 
trious in  improving  his  practice  of  it.  He  must  be  just  and  impartial  in 
his  treatment  of  the  scholars  ;  he  must,  having  the  authority,  exhibit  the 
virtues  of  a  ruler.  Teaching  politeness  and  honor,  the  instructor  should 
be  an  honorable  gentleman.  He  has  some  advantages  over  the  parents 
at  home  in  respect  to  the  moral  discipline  demanded  by  the  school- room. 
Indulgence  or  partiality  for  any  individual  child  is  out  of  place,  of  course, 
whereas  at  home  it  may  sometimes  be  very  natural ;  the  aim  of  the  school  is 
more  limited  and  definite  than  that  of  the  home;  the  hours  are  set,  the  labors 
are  plainly  marked  out,  and  to  accomplish  them  successfully  something 
like  military  discipline  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  has 
no  direct  influence  over  the  pupil  except  in  the  school-hours,  and  his 
earnest  efforts  may  be  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  indi  fTerence,  or  the 
hostility  even,  of  parents.  But  none  the  less  must  he  strive  to  connect 
the  morality  of  the  school-room,  which  he  can  enforce,  with  the  morality 
of  life  outside,  as  resting  on  the  same  general  principles  of  reason. 
While  the  first  rudiments  of  common  sense  will  keep  him  from  speaking 
of  any  vice,  such  as  lying  or  stealing  or  drunkenness,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  proclaim  his  knowledge  that  it  prevails  in  any  scholar's  home,  he  is 
still  free  to  enlarge  upon  the  manifold  evil  consequences  of  it.  Thus  his 
word  may  help  somewhat  to  keep  children  pure  in  the  midst  of  a  bad 
home  atmosphere,  which  he  is  otherwise  powerless  to  change. 

"Word  " — this  will  usually  be  easy  for  the  teacher  to  give  in  attempt- 
ing moral  education ;  but  nowhere  else  does  word  amount  to  so  little 
compared  to  example.  If  the  word  is  not  reinforced  by  the  example,  its 
influence  will  be  small.  The  demand  upon  the  patience  and  good  nature 
of  the  public-school  teacher  is  great,  and,  by  the  vast  majority,  the  call 
is  well  met ;  but  one  good  result  of  teaching  practical  morals  may  be  in 
that  reaction  upon  the  teacher  himself  which  is  seen  in  other  lines.  What 
one  teaches  he  learns  more  thoroughly  than  in  any  other  way.  So  in 
respect  to  morals.  The  conscientious  teacher,  who  cannot  fail  to  apply 
to  himself  and  his  own  conduct  the  precepts  of  justice  and  kindness 
which  he  instils  into  his  pupils'  minds,  may  be  almost  as  much  benefited 
by  the  study  as  the  scholar.  John  Milton  thought  that  **he  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem — that  is.  a  composition  and  pattern  of 
the  honorablest  things,  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men 
or  famous  cities  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy.''  As  Milton  would  have  the  poet 
himself  a  poem,  so  the  excellent  teacher  of  morals  will  be  morality  incar- 
nate, showing  forth  its  gospel  as  well  as  its  law  in  the  daily  exhibition  of 
sweetness  and  light ;  he  will  be  **  not  virtuous,  but  virtue"  itself.    How 
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difficult,  but  how  necessary,  is  such  a  preparation  of  the  heart  and  will 
in  the  well-rounded  instructor  of  children  or  of  men,  one  does  not  need 
to  reiterate  to  the  teacher  who  has  found  his  true  vocation. 

A  single  caution  may  be  needed  here  by  the  most  conscientious.  Chil- 
dren take  example  from  the  whole  man  or  woman  instructing  them.  A 
severe  conception  of  his  duty  may  make  a  teacher  sometimes  harsh 
where  a  little  measure  of  good  nature  would  be  more  effective  in  correct- 
ing the  offence.  "  You  have  not  fulfilled  every  duty  until  you  have  ful- 
filled the  daty  of  being  pleasant/'  is  a  good  saying  to  remember  in  the 
school-room.  Strength  of  mind  and  fulness  of  knowledge  have  a  moral 
bearing  on  the  teacher's  character.  Good  taste,  refinement,  a  sense  of 
beauty — these,  too,  should  be  cultivated  in  himself  by  the  instructor  of 
youth.  They  will  fit  him  to  be  a  better  and  more  persuasive  moral  guide ; 
they  will  not  only  favorably  affect  his  own  character,  but  they  will  also 
diffuse  a  moral  influence  not  the  less  powerful  because  of  his  unconscious- 
ness of  its  existence. — Nicholas  Paine  Gilman, 


Attention. 

GEORGE.   P.  BROWN. 

Every  act  of  consciousness  is  an  act  of  attention.  It  is  impossible  to 
tliink  or  to  feel  or  to  perform  any  act,  knowing  at  the  same  lime  that  we 
are  performing  it,  without  attention.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  make  a 
careful  and  complete  analysis  of  our  acts,  we  find  that  attention  is  the 
name  of  that  activity  that  joins  into  a  unity  the  /or  5^^ that  knows  with 
that  which  is  known,  making  of  them  a  single  state  of  consciousness. 
When  one  says  that  he  is  conscious  of  anything,  he  thereby  declares  that 
he  attends. 

But  the  /  may  attend  without  any  conscious  end  or  purpose  in  view. 
This  is  the  case  when  the  mind  is  relatively  passive  and  merely  responds 
to  stimuli  that  are  not  of  its  own  creation.  When  the  child  is  watching 
a  street  parade  of  Barnum's  show,  there  is  interested  and  absorbing  at- 
tention. All  the  physical  energy  is  expended  during  the  time  upon 
that  object.  But  it  is  conscious  of  no  purpose  in  attending.  Attention 
of  this  kind  has  little  educative  value.  The  teacher  who  hopes  to  de- 
velop the  power  of  attention  by  relying  upon  pageantry  of  this  sort 
will  find  little  in  the  outcome  to  encourage  him.  Teachers  are  often  en- 
joined to  inierest  the  pupils,  and  not  a  few  undertake  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tion by  supplying  an  environment  of  the  same  general  nature  as  a  street 
parade.  A  bustling  manner,  a  new  and  cute  device,  striking  pictures, 
and  other  things  of  this  sort  are  relied  upon  to  arouse  and  hold  the  at- 
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tention  while  the  bit  of  knowledge  they  would  impart  is  being  riveted 
upon  the  memory.  They  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  some  novel 
method,  something  that  has  not  lost  its  interest  to  the  children  because  it 
is  old.  They  often  succeed  in  imparting  knowledge,  but  the  pupil's  power 
of  attention  is  not  increased. 

There  is  another  phase  of  attention  that  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
teacher,  because  it  is  through  the  training  of  this  that  the  power  to 
attend  is  developed.  This  is  that  activity  of  the  soul  that  is  consciously 
directed  toward  the  attainment  of  some  definite  end.  The  self  sets  up 
some  object  to  be  realized,  and  directs   its  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

This  is  called  voluntary  attention,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  in  which 
there  is  no  conscious  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  an  activity  originating  in 
the  self,  and  seeks  to  make  the  ideal  or  end,  which  is  only  a  subjective 
conception,  a  reality. 

Attention,  therefore,  focuses  the  energy  of  the  self  upon  the  end  to 
be  realized,  and  draws  it  away  from  all  other  lines  of  activity.  It  is 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  some  ideal  or  end 
that  the  self  is  interested  in  making  a  real  existence.  The  interest  in  the 
end  prompts  the  attention  to  select  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  attained. 
It  is  in  the  selecting  and  adjusting  of  means  to  the  accomplishment  of 
ends  that  the  power  of  attention  is  developed. 

Since  these  are  the  facts  of  mind,  the  teacher  will  see  the  importance 
of  so  directing  the  activity  of  the  pupil  that  he  will  always  have  some 
conscious  end  or  purpose  which  he  seeks  to  realize,  and  which  demands 
the  selecting  and  adjusting  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
This  requires  that  the  pupil's  work  be  so  arranged  that  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  blaze  his  own  way  to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  But  good  teach- 
ing demands  that  the  end  shall  not  be  too  far  distant,  nor  the  road  to  it 
too  obscure  and  difficult.  The  power  of  attention  is  cultivated  by  aiiend- 
ing.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  attend  to  the  right  things  also.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  so  paving  the  road  for  a  pupil  and  removing  every 
obstruction  that  the  proverbial  wayfaring  man  could  not  err  therein. 
But  this  removing  of  obstructions,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  is  the  repress- 
ing of  all  growth  of  the  power  to  attend ;  and  to  be  able  to  attend  is  the 
intellectual  end  of  all  school  education. 

And,  too,  some  teachers  are  at  the  other  extreme,  requiring  of  pupils 
an  ability  to  survey  out  routes  that  are  far  too  long  and  difficult  for  them 
to  trace,  and  they  get  lost  and  become  helpless  and  discouraged. 

I  have  known  teachers,  and  that,  too,  in  our  best  schools,  who  gave 
to  their  classes  problems  in  which  the  end  was  so  far  from  the  beginning 
that  it  was  entirely  beyond  their  power  of  attention  to  select  and  adjust 
means  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  Such,  for  example,  would  be  a 
problem  in  arithmetic  in  which  ten  or  twelve  successive  steps  must  be 
taken  before  the  solution  is  completed.     Nor  do  I  believe  much  strength 
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is  gathered  by  attempting  the  impossible  and  failing.  "Aim  at  the  sun, 
and  you  may  hit  the  moon/'  may  have  some  application  to  man's  needs 
after  he  has  reached  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  but  while  the  process 
of  education  is  going  on  it  is  best  for  the  child  to  hit  what  he  aims  at, 
for  the  most  part. 

It  is  another  fact  of  the  mind  that  the  attention,  having  its  eye  fixed 
upon  the  goal,  will  spontaneously  gather  from  the  store  of  its  experience 
the  other  ideas  that  serve  as  means  for  reaching  it.  It  is  the  mission  of 
the  teacher  to  see  that  this  draft  upon  the  child's  accumulated  experience 
is  not  greater  than  he  can  honor,  and  not  so  small  as  to  give  him  no 
conscious  exercise  of  power  in  the  honoring  of  it. — Public^ School 
Journal. 


A  Needed  Law. 


[The  question  of  irregular  attendance  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  reach  it  by  legislation.  In  many  cities  the  aid  of  the  truant  ofiS- 
cer  is  given.  The  country  cannot  be  reached  in  the  same  way.  Very  much 
must  depend  on  the  teacher.  We  publish  an  article  this  month  giving  some 
hints  on  this  subject. — Editor.] 

Though  our  esteemed  State  Superintendent  has  introduced  great  im- 
provements into  the  public  school  system,  yet  several  abuses  remain 
which  call  loudly  for  correction. 

The  evil  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  now  urgently  demands  atten- 
tion is  the  prevalence  of  absenteeism  in  the  country  schools.  The  city 
schools  are  protected  by  sufficient  laws,  and  the  absence  of  such  protec- 
tion in  the  rural  districts  is  extremely  detrimental  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Some  inexperienced  person  may  inquire,  **  How  can  the  absence  of 
the  scholar  injure  the  teacher  since  the  hateful  average  law  has  been 
abolished?" 

To  answer  that  possible  question  we  will  give  an  instance  of  which 
we  have  personal  knowledge.  For  several  sessions  Mr.  A.  professed  to 
send  his  three  boys  to  a  school  which  was  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
During  that  time  these  boys  were  seldom  present  more  than  one  day  in  a 
week,  and  were  never  supplied  with  suitable  books. 

The  teacher  visited  the  parents  and  expostulated  with  them,  told 
them  their  children  were  making  no  progress,  and  could  make  none  with- 
out punctual  attendance  and  a  supply  of  needed  books. 

No  attention  was  paid,  and  repeated  advice  and  entreaties  foiled  to 
effect  any  improvement.  The  natural  result  was  the  children  took  no 
interest  in  school  or  in  their  studies. 
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Other  children  of  similar  age  and  capacity  far  surpassed  them  in 
learning  and  manners,  and  the  difference  shown  by  these  at  last  awakened 
the  parents  to  the  fact  that  their  children's  education  had  been  greatly 
neglected. 

They  at  once  requested  the  trustees  not  to  reappoint  the  same  teacher, 
as  she  had  failed  to  teach  their  children  anything,  though  they  had 
attended  (?)  her  school  four  sessions  !  Cannot  the  injustice  of  such  action 
be  plainly  seen  ? 

Many  similar  instances  could  be  given  if  desired.  Cannot  some 
legislation  be  devised  to  check  the  growth  of  this  deadly  Upas  tree, 
which  is  destroying  the  vitality  of  many  country  schools  ? 

Some  one  who  has  had  no  personal  experience  will  perhaps  answer, 
"  Make  your  school  interesting,  and  the  children  will  come." 

Yes  ;  that  is  true.  The  bright,  industrious  ones  will  certainly  be  there ; 
and  also  the  children  of  those  parents  who  really  appreciate  educational 
advantages.  But,  alas !  ihe  public  schools  are  not  entirely  composed  of 
such  classes,  and  the  habitually  idle  and  indolent  scholar  will  never  be- 
come an  industrious  or  punctual  one  through  curiosity  or  by  having  things 
made  pleasant  for  him.  It  is  usually  this  class  who  complain  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  School  Board.  With  them  it  is  :  li  Miss  A.  receives 
the  appointment,  then  Miss  B.  should  have  been  appointed,  and  vice 
versa.  This  vice  of  absenteeism  is  constantly  increasing,  and  thereby 
thousands  of  Virginia  children  are  annually  losing  the  benefits  which, 
otherwise,  they  might  receive  from  the  public  schools.  Rustica. 


Books  and  Reading. 

It  is  not  enough  to  get  books;  they  must  be  read.  Food  in  the 
shop  will  not  keep  a  family  from  starving;  it  must  be  cooked,  eaten  and 
digested.     It  is  so  with  books.     When  a  book  gets  into  the  hands  of  a 

teacher  he  must  ask  several' questions: 

# 

1.  What  is  there  in  it  for  me  f 

This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  studying  it.  If  on  examina- 
tion it  is  found  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

2.  How  can  the  value  of  a  book  be  determined  ? 

Ordinarily,  recommendations  are  of  little  use.  Ink  and  paper  are 
cheap,  and  time  with  some  is  not  valuable.     If  a  capable  man  is  known 
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to  be  strictly  honest  in  what  be  writes  about  a  book,  his  word  can  be 
taken  for  a  conclusion.  But  the  best  way  is  to  look  into  a  book,  and  so 
form  an  independent  judgment.  A  book  will  show  at  a  glance  whether 
it  is  in  the  line  of  helpfulness.  A  work  on  photography  will  not  tell  the 
principles  of  school  government,  neither  would  a  book  on  science  tell 
how  to  teach  mathematics.  Adaptability  is  a  good  law  to  follow.  Never 
buy  a  book  because  it  is  cheap  or  nicely  bound.  Some  books  are  made 
to  sell,  others  for  show,  and  others  to  use.  A  good  book  is  to  a  teacher 
what  a  good  tool  is  to  a  carpenter. 

3.  Beware  of  **  practical* *  books.  They  have  their  use:  for  exam- 
ple, a  simple  manual  of  gymnastics,  or  the  sloyd,  or  some  other  subject 
immediately  applicable  to  special  school  work,  is  good,  if  it  can  be.  ap- 
plied, but  a  book  promising  to  tell  just  how  to  leach  spelling,  or  reading, 
or  what  special  way  to  use  in  stopping  whispering  is  generally  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.     "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

4.  Get  thoughtful  books. 

There  are  histories  dry  as  dust  and  about  as  suffocating.  Why? 
Because  they  give  little  but  dates  and  names.  History — true  history— is 
thoughtful.  This  means  that  it  shows  how  thought  has  influenced  thought; 
how  one  thinker  has  started  into  life  other  thinkers  who  have  gone  be- 
yond his  thought.  Ruskin  is  thoughtful;  so  is  Emerson  and  Carlyle; 
but  these  men  have  written  in  such  a  style  that  only  cultured  minds  can 
read  them.  Bulwer's  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  is  a  thoughtful  and  truth- 
ful book,  and  withal  very  mteresiing. 

5.  Read  over  a  book  you  like  many  times. 

Read  it  aloud.  It  is  said  an  author  used  to  pay  a  man  a  good  salary 
to  hear  him  read  and  give  him  his  criticisms.  Two  are  better  than  one. 
A  friend  by  your  side  is  a  wonderful  stimulus.  Campanionship  in  books 
is  not  possible  without  companionship  in  persons.  You  must  talk  about 
what  you  are  interested  in  if  you  expect  to  keep  your  interest.  A  soli- 
tary Robinson  Crusoe  is  of  little  account  until  he  gets  his  man  Friday; 
but  companionship  must  be  appreciative.  A  dull,  unsympathetic  bearer 
is  worse  than  none.  Blessed  be  the  man  who  has  a  good  companion. 
Solitariness  is  generally  selfishness. 

6.  Write  what  you  read. 

Writing  makes  an  exact  man.  How  much  can  the  average  teacher 
write  concerning  the  Revolutionary  war  ?  Not  much,  unless  books  were 
frequently  consulted.  A  person  doesn't  begin  to  realize  how  little  he 
knows  until  he  writes  what  he  knows.  When  you  write  don't  read.  Do 
one  thing  at  a  time. 

7.  Own  only  the  best  books. 

A  library  filled  with  chaff  makes  a  poor  showing.  Many  large  libra- 
ries in  our  country  are  poor  in  gold  and  wheat.     Very  few  books  pub- 
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lished  amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  Throw  them  away  or  have  a  closet  for 
them  up  stairs;  but  cherish,  honor  and  love  a  good  book  like  a  dear 
child.  Said  a  dying  author:  **  My  dear  old  books,  how  I  love  you!"  To 
love  a  book  is  almost  like  loving  a  friend. —  The  School  Journal, 


Irregular  Attendance. 

What  shall  I  say  and  what  can  we  do  to  abate  this  crying  evil  ? 
What  can  be  done  for  pupils  when  they  will  not  attend  school?  Irregu- 
lar attendance  is,  unquestionably,  the  greatest  evil  that  attends  our  un- 
graded district  schools.  *****  With  pupils  regularly  in  at- 
tendance, good  work  can  be  done;  but  if  the  attendance  is  irregular,  it 
cannot  be  so  well  done.  How  can  regular  attendance  be  secured  ? 
Teachers,  I  must  say  that  I  think  this  rests  largely  with  you.  If  you 
throw  your  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and  if  you  make  your  school -room, 
as  we  have  said,  "the  happiest  place  in  all  the  world"  for  the  pupil,  he 
will  be  there.  Of  course,  some  parents  are  indifferent  and  careless  about 
urging  their  children  to  attend ;  but  let  us  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
ordinary  school,  and  see  about  how  things  are  and  what  we  should  do  to 
make  things  as  we  would  have  them.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  parents  in  every  district  are  favorable  to  education,  and  desire 
their  children  to  attend  school  and  get  all  the  benefits  from  their  attend- 
ance that  are  possible.  They  will  cooperate  with  you,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  help  you  have  a  successful  school  if  they  but  know  what  your  de- 
sires, aims  and  ambitions  are.  So,  if  you  see  them  and  explain  your  plan 
to  them  and  show  them  the  school  journey  that  is  mapped  out  for  their 
children  to  make  in  the  different  text-books,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done 
thoroughly  and  well  if  they  are  not  at  school  regularly,  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  fall  right  in  with  you  and  do  their  part. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  fail  to  enlist  of  the  son  or  the 
daughter,  and  he  or  she  feels  no  interest  in  school,  and  has  no  desire  to 
attend,  then  the  parent,  seeing  this,  and  knowing  that  the  pupil  is  ac- 
complishing nothing  at  school,  and  thinking  that  the  child  can  do  some 
good  at  home,  is,  of  course,  willing  to  keep  him  at  home  to  labor;  but 
would,  at  the  same  time,  of  choice,  keep  the  child  in  school.  You  see 
if  you  enlist  the  pupils  of  this  class  of  parents,  you  have  them. 

And  now,  what  about  the  other  class  of  parents  ?  They,  perhaps, 
are  ignorant  or  careless,  or  both.  They  may,  indeed,  be  prejudiced 
against  schools  and  school  teachers  somewhat,  and  if  you  let  them  alone 
they  will  let  your  school  alone.     But,  teachers,  do  not  let  them  alone. 
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Here  is  as  good  ground  for  missionary  work  as  is  furnished  on  any  spot 
in  the  world.  Go  and  see  these  parents,  and  use  your  best  tact  and  judg- 
ment, and  win  them  to  you  and  your  school.  If  you  feel  at  heart  a  deep 
interest  in  their  children  and  a  desire  to  do  all  you  can  for  their  upbuild- 
ing in  every  way,  the  parents  will  see  it  and  you  will  remove  their  oppo- 
sition and  enlist  their  sympathy.  If  you  have  become  acquainted  some- 
what with  their  children  and  know  them  to  be  bright,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  tell  the  parents  so  and  urge  their  attendance,  and  show  them,  as  you 
did  the  others,  what  work  you  have  mapped  out  for  their  children  to  do, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  done  unless  they  are  promptly  in  their  places.  If 
you  manage  this  campaign  with  your  best  tact  and  do  it  kindly,  you  will 
win  this  class  of  parents  and  will  get  them  out  of  the  notion  of  keepings 
the  children  at  home  except  in  case  of  necessity.  Thb  class  of  parents 
usually  let  their  children  go  or  stay,  as  the  desire  of  the  children  shall  be; 
so,  after  having  enlisted  the  parents  all  you  can,  do  your  best  work  in 
capturing  their  children  and  getting  them  interested  in  school  work. 
This  you  can  easily  do  with  your  charts,  your  talks,  your  drills,  your 
books,  your  blackboard,  your  complete  school  cards,  your  perfect -lesson 
tickets,  your  head  tickets,  your  plays,  your  walks,  and  your  every  effort 
and  desire  to  do  them  good  and  make  your  school-room  their  happiest 
home.  You  win  them,  in  short,  in  the  interest  you  feel  in  their  future 
and  the  love  you  have  for  them  at  the  present.  Teachers,  if  you  are 
determined  to  have  a  regular  attendance,  and  go  at  it  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, you  will  have  it. 

*  *  *  Your  Friday  afternoon  exercises  will  help  you  greatly.  Take 
pains  to  have  this  latter  class  of  parents  attend  them.  Give  them  such 
attention  and  such  courtesy  when  they  do  attend  that  they  will  be  cap- 
tured by  their  treatment  and  delighted  with  the  interest  manifested  by 
their  children  in  school  work. 

Teachers,  again  we  say  that  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that 
you  can  overcome  this  greatest  of  school  evils  to  a  very  large  extent. 
As  we  have  said  before,  fill  your  pupils  brim  full  of  love  for  study,  love 
for  school,  love  for  recitations,  love  for  perfect  lessons,  love  for  head 
tickets,  love  for  chart  drills,  and,  most  of  all,  love  for  your  own  kind, 
good,  noble  self,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  attend  regularly,  and  their 
parents  will  be  in  fullest  sympathy  with  all  their  efforts.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  do  have  to  stay  out  a  day  or  two  to  help  with  home 
duties,  they  will  do  their  utmost  *  *  *  to  keep  as  nearly  up  with 
their  classes  as  possible;  and,  when  they  return,  your  reviews  and  their 
energy  and  industry  will  soon  give  them  their  standing  in  the  classes, 
and  all  will  go  along  '*  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.'*  Teachers,  this  Ls 
no  picture  of  fancy.  I  have  done  as  here  described,  with  results  as 
shown.     You  can  do  likewise.     Oh,  do  it !  for  the  sake  of  your  pupils. 
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for  the  sake  of  your  school,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your 
country  and  her  future  citizenship,  for  the  sake  of  eternity, — Joshua 
Nickerson, 


Moral  Education. 


The  subject  of  moral  education  in  the  public  schools  is  at  present  en- 
listing more  attention  from  teachers  and  the  educational  conventions  than 
almost  any  other  subject  that  comes  before  them  for  discussion.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  held  by  many  that,  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the  intellec- 
tual training  given  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school,  the  moral  training 
given,  the  influence  of  the  system  upon  character,  is  inadequate.  How 
shall  morals  be  taught  in  the  schools?  How  shall  we  give  the  young 
people  stronger  and  better  wills  and  higher  motives?  are  questions  con- 
stantly asked.  As  in  the  case  of  some  other  questions  often  asked  nowa- 
days in  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  general  education,  no  little 
cdhfusion  and  misapprehension  result  from  many  of  these  discussions  of 
morals  and  moral  training.  Many  of  them  have  been  directly  connected 
with  the  discussions  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools ;  and  many  advo- 
cates of  a  kind  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  which  most  good  people 
in  America  deem  unwise,  are  rather  eager,  in  their  insistence  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  religious  teaching  everywhere  and  always  in  order  to  good  con- 
duct, to  paint  the  moral  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  problem  of 
moral  education  vastly  darker  than  there  was  any  ground  for.  The 
moral  condition  of  the  public  schools,  so  far  as  their  own  regime  goes,  is 
almost  invariably  better  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schoob  in  America.  There  was  probably  never  before  so  fine  a  body  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  school-teaching  in  America  as  to- 
day. There  is  no  class  in  the  community  whose  aims  are  higher,  whose 
devotion  is  greater,  or  whose  moral  influence  is  more  extensive  or  salu- 
tary; and  what  the  teacher  is,  the  school  is.  The  great  factor  in  the 
moral  life  and  culture  of  the  school,  whatever  books  are  conned  there, 
will  always  be  the  high-minded  teacher.  Keep  the  high-minded  teacher 
in  the  school,  inspire  the  teacher  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  vocation,  and 
moral  education  will  radiate  from  that  teacher,  whether  the  subject  before 
the  class  be  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  rule  of  three.  Let  this  also 
be  never  forgotten :  that  far  more  moralizing  than  any  particular  study  of 
morals  in  the  schools  is  the  life  and  regimen  of  the  school  itself.  This, 
if  the  life  and  regimen  be  worthy  at  all,  is  what— -day  in  and  day  out,  year 
in  and  year  out— is  training  the  child  to  habits  of  punctuality,  obedience, 
order,  neatness,  attention,  industry,  truthfulness,  respect  for  others,  and 
appreciation  of  merit,  as  no  amount  of  definitions  of  obedience,  attention 
and  the  rest,  or  of  study  of  such  definitions  could  ever  do.    And  this, 
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we  take  it,  is  what  is  desired,  when  we  talk  of  moral  education  in  the 
schools — such  education  as  shall  make  obedient,  industrious  and  truthful 
boys  and  girls  who  can  tell  us  cleverly  and  accurately  what  truth  is,  and 
what  industry  is  and  what  obedience  is.  We  are  of  those  who  distrust 
the  good  of  very  much  direct  moral  teaching  m  the  schools— very  much 
analytical  study,  we  mean,  on  the  part  of  the  young  folks  of  the  subject 
of  duty  and  duties.  We  would  not  say  absolutely  that  moral  science, 
well  presented,  has  no  place  in  the  school,  in  the  high  school  at  any  rate, 
but  we  do  believe,  generally  speaking,  that  it  is  a  study  of  very  question- 
able advantage  there.  We  hear  much  said  nowadays,  sometimes  too 
much,  about  making  education  concrete.  If  there  be  anv  place  where 
education  should  be  concrete,  it  is  in  what  concerns  the  moral  education 
of  boys- and  girls.  What  is  wanted  here  is  inspiration,  something  that 
shall  kindle  the  sense  of  duty,  something  that  shall  give  aim  and  im- 
pulse to  the  larger  and  better  life,  something  that  shall  give  the  public  and 
generous  spirit  instead  of  the  selfish  and  private  spirit. — Nnv  England 
Magazine  for  September. 


Natural  Science  in  Common  Schools. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.    HARRIS    LL.   D. 

By  reason  of  its  importance,  the  study  of  natural  science  should 
begin  quite  early  in  school.  But  on  account  of  its  methods,  which  require 
maturity  in  the  student,  as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
nature  is  only  a  small  portion  of  human  learning,  it  must  not  occupy  a 
large  place  in  the  programme.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  common  district 
schools  to  devote  one  hour  each  week  to  the  purpose,  beginning  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school.  This  hour  should  not  be  divided 
into  fifteen  minute  object-lessons  and  scattered  through  the  week,  but 
should  be  one  undivided  lesson.  In  it  he  should  take  up  in  systematic 
order  the  important  results  of  science.  There  should  be  description, 
illustration  by  pictures,  models  and  natural  objects ;  a  conversation  with 
the  pupils,  drawing  out  what  they  have  already  learned  on  the  subject, 
and  a  critical  comparison  made  with  a  view  to  verify  or  correct  their  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  thereby  teach  critical  alertness  in  observation. 
Pupils  should  be  set  to  work,  illustrating  and  verifying  the  results  pre- 
sented in  their  leisure  hours  doing  the  work,  and  lastly  their  knowledge 
should  be  tested  and  made  exact  by  short  essays  written  on  the  contents 
of  the  lessons. 

Three  courses  arranged  spirally  in  the  eight  years  of  the  district  schools 
will  be  found  advantageous.     For  each  child  ought  to  see  nature  in  all  its 
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departments,  and  not  sink  himself  into  a  specialist  in  some  one  depart- 
ment when  he  has  not  yet  seen  all  departments.  For  the  lowest  three 
years  I  have  found  it  best  to  have  for  the  first  year  a  study  of  plants, 
their  structure  and  habits  and  interesting  phases;  animals  for  the  second 
year;  for  the  third  year  such  glimpses  of  physics  as  are  involved  in  ex- 
plaining the  structure  of  playthings  and  familiar  tools  and  machines,  also 
the  phenomena  of  the  elements  of  nature.  This  is  the  first  course  taking 
up  organic  nature  and  inorganic. 

The  second  course  of  three  years  studies  botany  more  scientifically, 
learning  something  of  classification  and  much  more  of  structure;  also 
learning  the  useful  plants  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medicine.  The 
second  year  of  this  course  should  take  up  animals  more  scientifically, 
and  devote  one  half  the  lessons  to  animal  and  human  physiology.  The 
third  year  takes  up  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  some  experiments  in 
chemistry,  and  an  outline  of  astronomy.  A  third  course  of  two  years 
follows  in  oral  lessons  the  arrangement  of  topics  usual  in  the  text- books 
on  ** physical  geography"  (containing  an  outline  of  the  sciences  of  or- 
ganic nature)  for  the  first  year;  and  for  the  second  year,  a  similar  outline 
of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature,  such  as  is  found  in  the  usual  text-book 
on  natural  philosophy. 

By  such  a  course  of  study  in  the  district  schools,  with  one  lesson 
each  week  for  the  eight  years,  each  child  has  learned  something  of  the 
different  departments  of  science,  their  system  of  classification,  their 
methods  of  investigation,  their  applications  to  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena.—  Common  School  Education  and  Teacher's  World. 


Reading. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  reading.  It  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to 
make  the  reading  lesson  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  teacher  should  keep  constantly  in  view  four  objects  in  giving  a 
reading  lesson:  first,  to  secure  accuracy  in  reproducing  what  is  printed 
and  distinctness  of  articulation;  second,  to  have  the  pupils  discover  for 
themselves  the  thought  or  sentiment  of  what  is  read,  as  well  as  the  mean- 
ing of  particular  words ;  third,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  is  beautiful 
and  artistic  in  literature;  and,  fourth,  to  cultivate  the  child's  power  of 
language.  Too  frequently  these  objects  are  not  accomplished.  Accu- 
racy in  reproducing  what  is  printed  and  distinctness  of  articulation  are 
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often  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I  find  it  quite  a  common  fault  that 
when  a  child  stands  up  to  read  in  class,  one  finds  great  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding what  is  said,  unless  by  following  the  words  in  the  book.  No 
teacher  should  allow  any  reading  to  pass  that  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  an 
intelligent  auditor.  A  teacher  who  cannot  hear  the  reading  lesson  with- 
out following  each  line  with  her  eyes  is,  of  course,  incompetent  to  decide 
upon  the  distinctiveness  of  enunciation.  More  thorough  phonic  drill  in 
the  lower  primary  grades  would  help  this  matter  very  much.  Again,  I 
find  not  only  that  difficult  words  are  often  not  explained  in  the  proper 
way,  but  that  little  attention  is  given  to  the  thought  or  sentiment  of  a 
selection  as  a  whole.  The  prevailing  fault  is  that  the  teacher  "  explains  " 
everything,  or  tries  to  explain  everything,  instead  of  requiring  pupils  to 
find  out,  wherever  possible,  for  ihemseives.'—Pacz/ic  Educational  Journal. 


Some  General  Hints  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 

1.  Rely  on  maps  and  outlines,  not  on  the  text-book. 

2.  Assign  the  lesson  by  topics,  never  by  pages. 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  questions  and  furnish  examples  within 
their  own  experience  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

4.  Let  each  pupil  give  in  his  own  language  all  the  information  he 
has  secured  on  the  subject. 

5.  At  the  close  of  a  recitation  have  the  pupils  tell  what  has  been 
brought  out  during  the  lesson. 

6.  Emphasize  all  new  facts  and  connect  them  with  the  subject  of  the 
lesson. 

7.  Insist  that  each  pupil  keep  a  note-book. 

8.  Talk  as  little  during  a  lesson  as  possible ;  let  the  subject  be  un- 
folded and  developed  by  the  pupils. 

9.  Make  your  questions  and  answers  as  you  would  in  conversation  ; 
eschew  the  lecture  style  of  teaching. 

10.  Have  plenty  of  reference  books,  use  them  freely,  and  encourage 
your  pupils  to  consult  them. 

11.  Hold  this  always  before  your  mind,  you  are  to  teach  your  pu- 
pils to  study  a  country  in  the  light  of  its  advantages  as  an  abode  for  man. 

12.  Begin  every  lesson  with  a  review  of  the  preceding  lesson.     Fre- 
quently have  this  review  a  written  exercise. 
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13.  Have  prosfressive  maps  made,  to  be  filled  in  as  the  lessons  pro- 
ceed. 

14.  Encouragre  individual  work;  assign  subjects  to  different  pupils, 
to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  lesson. 

15.  Strive  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils  a  glowing  pride 
in  their  own  country. — Geographical  Magazine, 


Analysis  of  Sentences. 


The  purpose  of  analysis  is  to  show  the  relation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  sentence  to  each  other.  These  parts  may  consist  of  single  words, 
or  phrases,  or  clauses.  We  call  the  single  words  Parts  of  Speech^  but 
phrases  and  clauses  perform  the  same  offices  in  the  sentence  that  parts  of 
speech  do.  Any  word,  phrase,  or  clause  performs  the  office  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun  when  it  denotes  that  about  which  some  assertion  might  be 
made.  It  performs  the  office  of  an  adjective  when  it  denotes  some  quality 
or  other  attribute  of  an  object.  It  performs  the  office  of  an  adverb 
when  it  denotes  some  quality  or  other  attribute  of  some  attribute. 

The  verb  is  peculiar  in  that  it  expresses  just  what  relation  the  predi- 
cate sustains  to  the  subject.  In  all  declarative  sentences  the  verb  element 
either  affirms  or  denies  the  identity  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  in  a 
more  or  less  direct  way.  These  different  degrees  of  affirmation  give  rise 
to  the  existence  of  modes  and  of  a  certain  class  of  modifiers,  called  modals. 
In  interrogative  sentences  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate 
is  asked  for.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject or  not ;  whether  a  certain  modifier  belongs  to  an  object  or  not.  But 
the  grammatical  relation  of  the  words  in  interrogative  sentences  is  the 
same  that  it  is  in  declarative. 

Now,  analysis  has  for  its  object  the  pointing  out  of  the  relations  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  sentence  to  one  another.  If  the  student  is  able 
to  see  these  relations  as  he  reads,  then  the  mere  reading  of  the  sentence 
becomes  an  analysis  of  it.  Indeed,  no  one  can  read  any  discourse  and 
understand  it  without,  at  the  same  time,  analyzing  it.  He  must  see  the 
relation  that  every  idea  holds  to  others,  as  he  reads,  or  he  does  not  get 
the  full  meaning.  Grammatical  analysis  is,  therefore,  a  way  of  showing 
clearly  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  by  directing  the  attention  consciously 
to  the  relations  of  the  different  ideas  in  it.  It  is  also  a  means  by  which 
the  teacher  may  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  these  relations. 

The  great  fault  to  be  found  with  much  of  the  so-called  grammatical 
analysis  in  the  schools  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  not  kept  in 
view,  but  the  entire  attention  is  devoted  to  the  form  or  method  of  the 
analysis  itself.  The  analysis  is  only  an  instrument  for  discovering  some- 
thing else. — Public-School  Journal 
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Hints  on  the  Study  of  Geography. 

Perhaps  a  hint  as  to  how  the  taste  for  map-study  may  be  developed 
will  be  acceptable.  Begin  with  a  map  of  your  own  region,  on  which  the 
heights  as  well  as  the  horizontal  dimensions  are  portrayed.  At  any  rate, 
you  can  command  such  a  map  of  the  United  States.  Study  it,  measure 
it,  master  it,  till  with  the  eyes  shut  you  can  see  the  structure  of  this  great 
territory.  But  in  many  parts  of  this  country  it  is  also  easy  to  command 
good  local  topographical  maps.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
aided  by  some  of  the  State  governments,  supplemented  sometimes  by 
private  enterprise,  is  gradually  publishing  accurate  maps  of  limited  areas. 
As  the  sheets  are  completed,  they  may  be  obtained  by  the  public.  Let 
a  student  take  any  trustworthy  map  of  a  district  that  he  knows;  let  him 
be  sure  that  he  understands  the  signs  and  symbols  employed  in  its 
construction  (for  maps  have  their  own  diverse  languages,  like  books  and 
people);  next  let  him  compare  the  counterfeit  presentment  with  the  origi- 
nal, the  picture  with  the  reality ;  then  let  him  make  a  scale  of  measure- 
ments, vertical  and  horizontal,  of  heights  and  distances  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  He  will  thus  become  the  possessor  of  what  may  be  called  a 
private  measuring  rod,  a  standard  to  which  he  can  refer  all  other  geo- 
graphical data.  He  will  hold  a  key  by  which  he  can  unlock  the  topo- 
graphical mysteries  of  unseen  lands.  The  habit  will  grow  by  its  exer- 
cise. The  comparative  method  of  study — one  of  the  great  contributions 
of  modern  times  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge — will  come  into  play. 
Not  only  the  great  continental  areas,  as  was  stated  at  the  beginning,  but 
every  historical  land  will  be  found  to  have  its  individual  characteristics, 
which  have  influenced,  if  they  have  not  controlled,  the  events  that  have 
transpired  within  their  limits.  History  and  geography,  like  the  right 
band  and  the  left,  will  work  together.  They  will  show  us  how  physical 
barriers  have  been  overcome  by  spiritual  forces,  and  how  spiritual  forces 
have  been  now  restrained  and  now  developed  by  the  laws  of  the  material 
world.  They  will  show  us  how  far  mankind  has  fulfilled  the  primitive 
command  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it. — Daniel  C.  Giilman,  LL. 
D,y  in  The  Chautauquan  for  November. 


Suggestions  to  Young  Teachers. 

BY  S.   B.   SINCLAIR,  B.  A.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Discipline  and  Tactics. — It  is  probable  that  the  order  of  your 
school  during  the  first  three  days  will  determine  the  nature  of  your  order 
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during  the  term.  The  first  day  is,  therefore,  a  critical  period  in  your 
school  life.  It  is  better  to  begin  by  erring  on  the  side  of  sternness  than 
on  that  of  laxity. 

Your  principal  objects  to-day  are:  (a)  To  create  in  the  child's  mind 
a  favorable  impression  of  school  and  and  teacher;  (^)  to  establish  a  kind 
of  order  which  will  daily  improve;  and  {c)  to  test  as  far  as  possible  the 
relative  standing  of  your  pupils  and  to  divide  them  into  sections.  The 
last  is  the  least  important. 

You  must  be  kind  as  well  as  firm.  Let  the  child  see  that  school  is 
going  to  be  a  pleasant  home  to  him.  Every  moment  of  the  time  must 
be  occupied,  in  order  that  he  may  be  diverted  from  that  feeling  of  home- 
sickness which  comes  over  the  young  heart  when  placed  amid  new 
environments,  and  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  mischief  through  idleness; 
also  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  his  nature  when  he  is 
not  thinking  about  himself.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  long  day  to  you,  but 
it  will  be  a  longer  one  to  him.  Let  the  little  teaching  that  you  do  be 
your  very  best  effort — animated,  earnest,  hopeful  and  interesting,  so  that 
the  child  will  long  to  come  to  school  to-morrow  and  hear  your  voice 
again.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  do  very  much  talking  or 
teaching  the  first  day.  A  merchant  does  not  put  all  his  goods  in  the 
window. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  take  all  the  class  together  during  the  forenoon, 
and  you  must  have  your  time-table  thoroughly  mapped  out  beforehand^ 
so  that  there  will  be  no  hitch  in  the  proceedings.  You  require  materials 
for  busy  work  more  to- day  than  any  other  day  of  the  term,  and  you 
should  have  them  ready  for  distribution  if  possible. 

Avoid  assigning  work  too  difficult  for  the  child.  It  is  better  to  run 
the  risk  of  giving  him  work  that  is  too  easy,  for  nothing  will  more  quickly 
discourage  a  pupil  during  his  first  day  than  to  give  him  a  task  which  he 
has  no  idea  how  to  begin  to  do.  Study,  then,  to  find  such  work  as 
may  be  adapted  both  to  brilliant  and  to  dull  pupils — e.  ^.,  the  drawing 
of  horizontal  lines. 

Try  to  find  out  something  of  the  nature  of  your  class  beforehand,  the 
songs  they  know,  etc.  If  any  of  your  pupils  have  attended  school  before, 
utilize  their  experience  to  the  fullest  extent. 

On  entering,  if  possible,  have  pupils  march  around  the  room,  hang 
up  hats,  and  take  seats.  If  they  can  march  to  music,  let  them  do  so. 
Be  sure  that  the  tune  is  one  that  they  can  keep  step  to,  and  one  familiar 
to  some  of  the  pupils. 

Perfect  order  having  been  secured,  proceed  with  very  brief  opening 
exercises,  followed  by  singing.  If  the  children  know  songs,  let  them  sing 
several.     Few  children  can  resist  the  influence  of  music,  and  if  any  one 
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of  the  little  folk  feel  awkward  and  shy,  lively  singing  will  do  much  to 
cause  them  to  feel  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

A  class  which  can  face  and  stand  promptly  on  the  word  of  command, 
is  ready  for  work.  It  will  be  well  at  this  juncture  to  begin  to  teach  them 
how  to  do  this.  Give  orders — ready — face— rise.  On  the  word  *'  ready," 
have  pupils  sit  erect,  near  end  of  seats,  in  position  of  attention.  On  the 
word  "turn,**  have  them  turn  facing  the  isle,  the  feet  being  lifted  noise- 
lessly and  placed  in  the  best  position  for  rising,  the  hand  being  placed  on 
desk  to  assist  in  rising.  On  the  word  "  rise.*'  have  children  rise  quietly 
and  face  front,  standing  in  military  position  of  attention. 

Never  allow  pupils  to  stand  in  a  hurried  or  disorderly  manner^  no 
matter  how  pressed  for  time  you  may  be.  If  you  do,  your  discipline 
will  surely  suffer.  Let  the  exercises  during  the  first  few  days  consist  in 
standing,  turning,  marching,  and  other  movements  necessary  to  class 
management.  Little  children  were  not  made  to  stand  in  straight  lines. 
They  like  to  do  so  for  a  short  time,  but  cannot  remain  in  the  same  posi- 
tion long  without  impairing  their  health. 

After  the  preceding  drill,  your  class  are  ready  to  begin  work.  Have 
pupils  in  front  seats  distribute  busy  work.  See  that  every  child  has 
something  to  do,  and  that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  explained. 
Impress  upon  the  pupil  from  the  first  that  his  best  work  is  expected,  and 
accept  nothing  which  you  are  sure  has  cost  no  effort,  always  remember- 
ing to  give  a  pupil  credit  for  his  best  work,  no  matter  how  poor  it  may  be. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  teacher  must  examine  all 
busy  work.  It  takes  time,  certainly,  but  you  lose  more  by  not  doing  it 
than  you  can  make  up  in  the  time  you  save.  Feel  yourself,  and  let  him 
feel  that  you  really  want  that  work  done  well.  Such  a  command  as,  "  Now 
you  may  make  figures,**  given  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  the  children  have 
learned  to  know  means  **I  want  to  keep  you  working,"  will  result  in 
careless  work,  which  weakens  the  child. 

Utilize  every  opportunity  to  test  the  relative  power  of  the  children 
without  interfering  too  much  with  the  work  in  hand,  and  grade  into  sec- 
tions as  soon  as  possible.  Get  hold  of  a  dozen  names  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Deal  with  cases  of  discipline  as  they  occur.  When  the  first  pupil  leaves 
his  seat  without  permission  is  the  time  for  you  to  explain  that  you  wish 
pupils  to  raise  the  right  hand  and  receive  permission  before  leaving  their 
seats. 

Let  the  pupils  know  that  all  grading  and  seating  during  the  first  few 
days  is  only  temporary.  When  children  grow  restless,  vary  the  exercises 
by  songs,  calisthenics,  etc. 

"There  is  a  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt,"  and  the  teacher  will 
find  it  better  to  hold  the  reins  pretty  tighdy  during  the  first  week,  if  she 
wishes  to  be  able  to  lay  them  down  altogether  after  a  time. 
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Corporal  punishment  should  never  be  used  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases;  however,  if  there  is  to  be  any  occasion  for  its  use.  that  occa- 
sion will  probably  arise  during  the  first  week.  Very  many  young  teach- 
ers fail  owing  to  an  undecided,  vacillating  n^anner  at  the  outset.  You 
must  get  attention  before  you  can  educate.  When  you  once  have  your 
class  in  satisfactory  condition,  unbend  a  little.  Adopt  such  discipline  as 
your  best  judgment  dictates.  Do  not  be  guided  entirely  by  the  opinion 
of  somebody  else.  A  system  of  discipline  which  will  work  like  magic  in 
the  hands  of  one  teacher  may  prove  a  complete  failure  in  the  hands  of 
another,  and  vice  versa. 

If  possible,  arrange  your  class  so  that  each  row  of  seats  will  contain 
a  section.  In  apportioning  busy  work  to  those  in  seats,  to  be  done  while 
one  section  is  being  taught,  give  such  busy  work  as  blocks,  slats,  script, 
etc. ,  to  alternate  rows,  and  slate  work  to  the  remaining  rows.  Do  not 
collect  busy  work  and  redistribute  to  different  rows,  but  allow  pupils  to 
change  seats,  e.  g.,  if  you  have  a  class  of  fifty  pupils  seated  in  five  rows, 
ten  in  each,  give  first  section  blocks,  second  section  slate  work,  third  sec- 
tion slates,  fourth  section  slate  work,  leaving  fifth  section  to  be  taught. 

In  giving  commands,  first  see  that  your  command  b  such  that  it  can 
be  obeyed.  Give  it  in  a  firm,  decided,  courteous  tone,  and  insist  on  its 
being  carried  out  promptly.  Let  your  rules  be  few,  very  few,  but  let 
every  infringement  of  them  be  followed  by  its  natural  punishment.  If 
your  bell  says  "Take  position,"  never  let  it  say  anything  else,  and  never 
ring  it  unless  you  want  position. 

If  chil.dren  are  told  to  raise  the  left  hand  when  they  wish  to  leave  the 
room,  do  not  allow  a  child  to  pass  out  until  he  has  complied  with  the 
rule;  but  even  here  you  must  make  exceptions  for  extreme  cases  and  for 
very  young  children  who  do  not  yet  know  which  is  the  left  hand.  Never 
attempt  to  give  an  order  with  one-half  of  your  class  listening  and  the 
other  half  doing  something  else.  Get  attention  first  and  then  speak. 
Always  speak  to  your  pupils  in  your  natural  voice,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant one;  if  not,  try  to  make  it  so,  and  never  be  snappy.  Be  as  courteous 
to  your  pupils  as  to  your  friends.  If  you  gain  their  respect  and  love, 
yon  will  have  little  trouble.  Discriminate  between  noise  and  work,  also 
between  accidents  and  intentional  noises.  Remember  that  your  pupils 
are  but  human,  and  that  accidents  will  occur. 

It  is  not  wise  to  forbid  little  children  talking.  Forbid  their  talking 
too  much  or  too  loudly,  and  you  can  regulate  the  order  so  as  to  cause  no 
inconvenience  unless  you  are  one  of  those  teachers  who  cannot  teach  with- 
out perfect  silence.  If  you  are.  you  must  do  one  of  the  two  things, 
either  educate  yourself  to  teach  with  the  cheerful  hum  of  work  going  on, 
or  make  the  little  ones  be  still  and  suffer.     No  child  will  work  as  well  in 
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a  state  of  repression  as  he  will  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  no  child  can  feel 
free  who  must  keep  his  lips  closed  for  a  very  long  period  at  a  time.  Noise 
from  work  done  should  not  be  considered  out  of  place.  Perfect  silence 
and  earnest  work  are  almos;  impossible  at  tne  same  time. 

Allow  no  whispering  while  teaching  a  lesson  to  the  whole  class,  but 
when  pupils  are  busy  at  seats  allow  the  liberty  of  whispering  ai  times. 
They  will  not  abuse  the  privilege  if  the  right  spirit  prevails  in  the  school- 
room. It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  pupils  try  to  work  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time  with  lips  closed.  They  rather  enjoy  this.  It  trains 
them  to  be  like  grown-up  scholars.  If  you  forbid  whispering,  a  few  con- 
scientious pupils  will  obey  the  rule.  The  majority  of  the  class  will  pro- 
bably whisper  if  they  get  the  chance,  always  with  a  guilty  feeling,  which 
soon  tells  for  evil  on  the  character.  The  same  children  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  talk  all  day  long  at  home  with  perfect  freedom,  then  what  a  task 
it  must  be  for  them  to  sit  for  even  half  an  hour  with  lips  closed.  Those 
who  forbid  all  talking  do  not  realize  the  hardship  it  is  to  obey  that  rule, 
nor  the  lonely,  isolated  feelings  it  gives  one  not  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate with  one's  neighbor. 

Go  slowly  at  first  wiih  little  children,  and  try  to  remember  how  hard 
it  is  for  them  to  learn,  and  how  often  a  thing  must  be  repeated  before 
they  remember  it.  Better  spend  two  days  at  the  beginning  on  one  fact, 
than  be  compelled  to  teach  that  fact  over  again  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Be  patient  and  hopeful.  Try  to  see  things  in  their  proper  light,  not  in 
the  school-room  light.  The  slamming  of  a  slate,  the  noise  of  whisper- 
ing, are  annoyances,  they  are  not  crimes.  A  child  is  not  necessarily  bad 
because  he  does  these  things.  He  should  not  be  looked  at  or  spoken  to 
as  if  he  had  committed  a  grave  offence.  Do  not  take  all  the  pleasure  out 
of  a  child's  school  life  by  treating  him  as  if  he  were  your  natural  enemy. 

Be  sympathetic  with  the  little  folk.  If  one  of  them  tells  you  his 
grandma  has  a  cat,  at  least  look  as  if  you  felt  an  interest  in  that  fact. 

It  is  well  to  create  a  kind  of  home  feeling  in  the  school-room,  and  if 
you  have  only  one  pupil  whose  home  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  you 
may  be  giving  him  a  few  bright  hours,  and  that  is  surely  worth  a  little 
trouble. 

Do  not  govern  your  pupils;  help  them  to  govern  themselves. 

This  end  will  not  be  reached  if  you  make  a  rule  for  everything  that 
goes  on  in  your  room. 

Give  your  pupil  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  power  of  choice, 
and  help  him  to  strengthen  his  will  power.  He  cannot  be  taught  too 
early  that  he  alone  must  choose  for  himself  the  good  or  the  evil,  and 
abide  by  the  result  of  that  choice.     It  is  possible  to  create  such  a  spirit 
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in  a  class  that  if  there  be  a  thoroughly  bad  boy  in  it  every  pupil  will  feel 
it  his  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  that  one. 

Do  not  do  your  work  in  a  hurried  manner  as  if  you  were  always 
trying  to  catch  up.  Be  energetic,  but  not  fussy.  Remember  the  httle 
people  are  watching  and  imitating  you  all  day  long ;  yes,  and  discussing 
you,  too.  Be  true.  Children  will  discover  a  fraud  more  quickly  than 
older  people,  and  we  all  know  the  feeling  of  disappointment  and  loss  of 
respect  and  confidence  that  follow  such  a  discovery.  Do  not  remember 
a  pupil's  faults  against  him  from  day  to  day.  You  will  foster  prejudice 
and  discourage  the  child.  Never  scold,  threaten,  or  lose  your  temper. 
Private  reproof  is  often  the  most  effective. 

Do  not  deal  with  a  serious  offence  when  it  is  committed,  but  wait  an 
hour  or  two.  Strive  to  prevent  any  open  opposition  to  your  authority. 
Violent  methods  of  discipline  mar  the  harmony  of  the  school-room  and 
often  injure  innocent  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  gaze  in  trembling  and 
humiliation  upon  scenes  which  stamp  their  impress  indelibly  on  the  mem- 
ory. Take  it  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  your  class  are  on  your  side, 
and  are  desirous  of  doing  what  i*  right. 

Have  a  care  for  the  physical  comfort  of  your  pupils.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  room  should  range  from  62^  to  66^.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  order  in  a  room  below  60°  or  above  70°.  Keep  your  room 
thoroughly  ventilated.  Lower  windows  from  the  lop.  If  they  have  not 
been  constructed  to  do  this,  they  can  be  easily  changed.  Windows 
should  be  provided  with  curtains  hung  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  window  and  admit  light  at  the  up- 
per part. 

If  the  children's  feet  do  not  touch  the  floor,  have  seats  changed  or 
place  something  under  the  feet. 

Avoid  corporal  punishment.  In  no  school-room  should  it  be  at  all 
frequent.  When  used,  the  infliction  should  be  in  private,  the  instru- 
ment being  a  leather  or  rubber  strap.  The  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  a  good  plan  never  to  inflict  such  a 
punishment  without  the  pupil's  having  first  admitted  his  offence  and  the 
justice  of  his  punishment.  The  best  teachers  never  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  corporal  punishment.  Children  are  not  angels  by  any  means, 
but  there  is  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  child  which  can  be  touched  by 
the  earnest  teacher,  and  she  who  is  born  to  teach  will  find  it,  too,  if  she 
be  left  untrammeled. 

With  weaker  disciplinarians  it  may  be  necessary  at  times,  and  it  is 
certainly  better  than  the  nagging,  cufflng  and  scolding  which  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  it. — Neiv  York  School  Journal, 
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Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

Spain,—On  August  i2lh  one  hundred  and  three  elementary  teachers  from 
the  country  came  into  the  provincial  capital,  Malaga,  to  urge  the  government  to 
force  the  communities  to  pay  them  their  back  salary.  For  over  ten  years  these 
teachers  had  not  received  pay.  Hundreds  of  others  have  the  same  trouble,  and 
though  the  minister  promised  to  do  what  he  could  and  the  provincial  authorities 
are  willing  to  aid  the  teachers,  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  relief.  Those 
Spanish  teachers  have  not  the  courage  a  Prussian  teacher  showed  a  year  or  so 
ago.  When  the  village  council  withheld  his  salary,  he  sued,  obtained  judgment, 
and,  aided  by  his  friends,  he  seized  the  fire-engine,  drove  it  to  a  neighboring^ 
town  and  sold  it  at  auction. 

Prussia, — Of  5,082,252  pupils  in  the  lower  schools  of  Prussia,  only  87.1  per 
cent,  speak  German,  9.9  per  cent,  speak  Polish,  .25  per  cent.  Littanish,  .2 
Wendish,  .12  another  Slavic  tongue,  .49  only  Danish,  .09  percent,  another  for- 
eign tongue.  But  while  Polish  is  spoken  in  the  two  provinces  of  Prussia  and 
Posen,  and  the  people  who  speak  it  live  together,  all  the  other  languages  are 
spoken  by  isolated  people  on  so-called  linguistic  islands." 

In  Hanover  forty  teachers  of  the  city  schools  take  part  in  the  evening  courses 
for  technical  drawing,  given  in  the  school  o#industrial  art. 

In  Berlin  1,900  pupils  of  the  public  elementary  schools  were  in  1891  definitely 
excused  from  school  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  (at  13  years  of  age)  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  parents  who  needed  their  children's  aid.  In  50  families  it  was 
conclusively  shown  the  misery  was  so  great  that  the  children  had  to  be  excused  at 
12  years.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  leaves  such  cases  to  be  decided  by 
the  supervisory  authority  to  whom  is  given  a  wide  margin  of  discretion. 

A  Magdeburg  teacher  who  is  also  superintendent  of  the  city  botanical  gar- 
dens, and  provides  the  schools  with  specimens  for  the  study  of  Botany,  has  been 
sued  for  defrauding  the  government.  He  had  raised  a  few  tobacco  plants,  per- 
haps, more  than  was  pecessary,  and  the  officials  claimed  that  he  ought  to  have 
paid  internal  revenue.    The  city  council  bravely  defended  the  teacher. 

Germany. — The  Prussian  Government  is  beginning  to  take  steps  to  remedy 
the  evil  effects  upon  elementary  education  arising  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  A  recent  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  recommends  that  at  the  local  autumn 
conferences  new  schemes  be  drawn  up  for  a  scale  of  salaries. 

The  Deutsche  Blatter  publish  an  account  of  a  visit  of  the  students  of  the 
normal  school  of  Weimar  to  Prince  Bismarck  at  Friedrichsruhe.  The  visitors 
were  received  in  his  park,  and,  after  some  choral  singing,  the  Prince  addressed 
them  in  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  was  the  peroration: — **Always  remem- 
ber these  words  from  Scripture,  *  Spare  young  Absalom.'  Neither  forget  the 
fable  of  Phoebus  and  Boreas,  who  made  a  wager  as  to  who  should  soonest  lift 
th^  mantle  from  the  shoulder  of  the  traveller.  Not  violence,  but  gentleness, 
wins  in  the  long  run."  The  roar  of  the  lion,  after  a  period  of  confinement,  often 
changes  to  gentle  purring. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Games  for  the  Young  and  for  the 
People  in  Germany,  which  was  founded  in  May  in  Berlin,  has  already  begun  to 
make  itself  felt.     Committees  have  been  formed  under  the  direction  of  Ehr. 
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Eitner,  of  G5rlitz,  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Bonn.  The  latter,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  German  Gymnastic  Society,  announces  that  the  latter 
society  is  ready  to  join  in  active  co-operation  for  the  promotion  of  health-giving 
games  for  the  people.  The  Minister  of  Education,  Graf  2^dlitz,  has  expressed 
his  heartiest  sympathy  in  the  aims  of  the  Society.  In  June  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  public  school  games  was  held  in  G5rlitz  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers. 
Dr.  Eitner  and  Herr  Jordan,  the  head  teacher  of  gymnastics,  conducted  the 
classes,  which  were  numerously  attended. 

Austria, — A  classical  school  for  young  ladies  has  been  opened  at  Prague. 
Fifty  students  have  been  admitted,  the  majority  of  whom  will  proceed,  on  leaving, 
to  study  medicine. 


Notes. 

Relics  by  the  Wagon  Load.— Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Putman,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  a  party 
of  men  has  been  making  extensive  excavations  of  the  pre-historic  mounds  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  according  to  reports,  received  from  time  to  time,  most 
gratifying  success  has  been  met  with.  Many  skulls,  skeletons,  copper  hatchets, 
pi[>es,  ornaments,  altars  of  burnt  clay,  weighing  400  to  500  pounds,  flint  spear 
heads,  etc.,  have  been  secured. 

In  one  mound,  situated  near  Anderson  Station,  Indiana,  7,232  flint  spear 
heads  and  knives  were  discovered.  The  bulk  was  so  great  that  it  took  four 
horses  and  a  large  com  wagon  to  haul  the  flints  to  camp.  The  total  weight  was 
a  trifle  over  4,700  pounds.  The  implements  were  found  in  a  layer  one  foot  in 
thickness,  extending  over  a  space  twenty  by  thirty  feet.  Many  of  them  were 
over  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  some  of  them  even  larger,  while  the  majority 
ranged  from  seven  to  eight  inches.  They  are  made  of  gray  flint  found  only  in 
Indiana,  and  show  that  there  were  from  sixty  to  seventy  flakes  detached  from 
each  one  in  order  to  fashion  it. 

The  largest  find  of  flint  implements  made  in  one  place 4ieretofore  in  America 
did  not  exceed  1,800  specimens.  In  one  of  the  caverns  occupied  by  primitive 
man  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  below  Paris,  2,300  implements  were  found  in  one 
deposit.  As  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  nearly  one  day's  work  was  ex- 
pended on  each  implement,  and  as  each  one  exhibits  almost  absolute  perfection, 
as  far  as  flint  chipping  is  concerned,  the  find  will  be  of  special  value  to  ethno- 
logical research. 

Work  and  Worry. — It  is  not  the  work,  says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine^ 
but  the  worry  which  kills.  There  is  no  tonic  for  the  body  like  regular  work  of 
the  mind,  though  this  is  unfortunately  not  often  appreciated  or  not  allowed  by 
the  physicians  to  whom  anxious  mothers  take  their  growing  daughters.  There 
is  nothing  so  sure  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  fretful  and  excitable  child  as 
regular  school  work  in  the  hands  of  a  real  teacher.  Many  a  child  who  is  cele- 
brated for  dangerous  fits  of  temper  at  home  becomes  entirely  transformed  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  school,  till  ber  nearest  relatives  would  not  recognize  her 
if  they  should  ever  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  visit  the  school-room. — 5.  IV, 
School  Journal, 
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Too  much  work  in  arithmetic  is  done  with  the  slate  pencil  and  not  with  the 
brains.  Pupils  are  taught  to  find  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  coramon 
multiple  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  numbers  followed  by  what  becomes  a 
mechanical  or  parrot-like  process  with  divisors  and  quotients,  and  when  be  leaves 
the  subject  he  probably  can  not  tell  by  inspection  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 
i8  and  24.  If  asked  the  sum  of  35  and  16  he  cannot  tell  without  pencil  and  paper, 
and  to  tell  the  product  of  six  times  seventy-two  without  the  slate  and  pencil  is  a 
rash  adventure.  In  the  reaction  from  the  old  mental  arithmetic  with  its  collec- 
tion of  puzzles  we  have  gone  too  far.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  pupil  should 
not  add  two- thirds  and  three  fourths  as  a  mental  exercise,  but  very  few  pupils 
can  do  so  in  any  reasonable  time.  Let  us  have  more  training  of  the  mind  and 
less  exercise  of  the  fingers  in  arithmetical  work.— Centra/  School  Journal, 

We  think  that  there  ought  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  grammar 
in  the  average  country  school,  or  it  should  be  eliminated  from  the  country  school 
list  of  studies.  As  a  principal  of  graded  schools  for  a  number  of  years  we  have 
had  a  great  many  pupils  from  the  country  schools  enter  our  school  to  take  up 
more  advanced  work.  Among  these  pupils  no  other  subject  seemed  to  have 
been  so  wretchedly  taught  as  grammar.  In  fact,  with  the  majority  of  them,  the 
subject  had  to  be  taught  again  from  the  beginning,  with  the  added  labor  of  teach- 
ing against  wrong  ideas.  Teachers  themselves  are  at  a  fault  in  this  matter  either 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  subject,  or  do  not  know  hoW  to  present  it.  Our 
experience  in  teaching  in  teachers'  institutes  leads  us  to  think  that  very  few 
teachers  really  understand  the  few  fundamental  principles  of  grammar.  If  you 
are  asked  for  what  you  would  teach  in  grammar,  and  for  the  method  and  order 
of  teaching  it,  what  would  your  answer  be  'i— Central  School  JoamaL 

How  I  Found  Time. — How  one  is  to  get  time  to  perform  all  the  work  laid 
out  for  him  by  institute  conductors  and  superintendents,  is  a  question  which  has 
troubled  many  a  conscientious  country  teacher,  already  troubled  with  multitudin- 
ous daily  tasks.  The  writer  once  felt  the  pressure  of  this  great  load  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  On  carefully  going  over  the 
ground  he  found  that  he  could  gain  time  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  every  lesson  of  the  day,  so  that  no  time 
should  be  wasted  in  considering  what  to  say  or  do. 

2.  By  talking  less  and  right  to  the  point,  making  explanations  concise  and 
clear,  rather  than  verbose. 

3.  By  having  pupils  come  to  the  recitation  with  examples,  maps,  etc.,  on  slates 
or  paper,  fully  prepared  for  the  proper  work  of  the  period. 

4.  By  reducing  the  number  of  classes  to  the  lowest  feasible  limit,  and  having 
several  advanced  classes  recite  every  other  day,  giving  twenty-five  minutes  a 
recitation  instead  of  fifteen  every  day. 

5.  By  not  repeating  questions  himself  or  permitting  pupils  to  do  so. 

6.  By  having  a  place  for  everything  needed  to  carry  on  the  day's  work ; 
training  classes  to  move  promptly,  not  hastily ;  and  insisting  on  distinct  utterance. 

7.  By  having  good  blackboards  and  plenty  of  them,  so  that  work  could  be 
prepared  in  advance  of  the  recitation,  or  held  over  if  needed  for  further  reference. 

8.  By  refusing  to  solve  examples  for  pupils  while  a  class  is  waiting. — School 
Education, 

A  Device  in  Discipline.— H.  G.  Woody,  of  Kokomo.  (Ind.)  high  school 
has  each  pupil  keep  his  own  record  of  both  conduct  and  study  in  a  little  blank- 
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book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  make  daily  entries.  This  is  not  the  *' self- 
reporting  system/*  because  the  pupil's  standing  is  not  made  up  from  this  record. 
The  pupil  does  not  report  to  anybody ;  he  simply  keeps  the  record  for  himself. 
The  principal  frequently  looks  at  these  little  books  to  see  how  they  are  kept,  but 
never  criticises  the  marking.  The  pupil  is  not4-equired  to  show  his  books  to  his 
parents,  and  yet  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  a  report  that  he  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  show.  The  pupil  is  given  to  understand  that  the  record  is  for  his  own  benefit 
exclusively,  and  that  it  is  for  his  own  inspection  exclusively,  unless  he  chooses  to 
to  let  others  see  it. 

It  seems  that  the  above-named  device  is  an  excellent  one,  for  two  manifest 
reasons : 

1.  It  compels  the  student  to  constantly  compare  his  own  performances,  in 
both  conduct  and  work,  with  his  own  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  and  this  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  anyone,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school. 

2.  It  places  no  inducement  before  the  pupil  to  make  a  false  report,  and  this 
gives  it  its  immense  advantage  over  the  "self-reporting  system.** 

Let  no  teacher  flatter  himself  that  this  device  or  any  other,  however  good, 
will  run  \\s^\t— Indiana  School  Journal, 

Keep  the  Children  Busy. — Herein  is  much  of  the  secret  of  success.  To 
do  this  with  small  children,  the  greater  the  variety  of  little  exercises  for  them 
to  do,  the  better.  They  should  have  exercises  of  such  a  character  as  will  inter- 
est and  instruct.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  kindergarten  is  built.  The 
play  of  childhood  is  nature's  method  of  teaching;  let  the  teacher  study  nature's 
methods,  and  they  will  improve  his.  Do  not  foolishly  attempt  to  abolish  play, 
but  study  to  know  how  to  wisely  utilize  \X,—Nickerson. 

The  teacher  who  draws  an  artificial  line  in  the  child's  life,  dividing  intel- 
lectual training  from  moral,  to  devote  himself  to  the  first  and  throw  the  entire  bur- 
den of  the  second  on  the  home,  commits  not  only  a  blunder,  but  also  an  offense. 
The  child  is  growing  as  a  moral  being  in  school  hours  as  well  as  out  of  them. 
In  them  there  are  some  special  advantages  for  effective  ethical  teaching  which 
the  home  does  not  possess.  The  teacher  and  the  parent  are  even  more  natural 
allies  in  this  direction  than  in  the  field  of  purely  intellectual  effort.  Every  pub- 
lic-school teacher  is  bound,  then,  I  hold,  to  make  the  school  hours  a  time  for 
instruction  in  character,  so  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  chief  object  of 
imparting  the  elements  of  knowledge. — Nicholas  Paine  Gilman. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  for  tifty  years  a  student  of  our  school  systems,  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions:  (i.)  There  is  too  much  rigidity  in  the  graded  system  ; 
(a.)  Teachers  make  a  mistake  in  beginning  the  training  of  the  reason  too  early, 
and  (3.)  The  schools  confound  the  true  order  of  development,  and  attempt  to 
make  the  human  plant  bear  seed  before  it  has  borne  flowers,  and  almost  before 
it  has  budded. — Are  his  conclusions  justified  by  existing  facts  ? 

Commendation  vs.  Censure.— Every  teacher  should  be  careful  to  use  com- 
mendation whenever  the  opportunity  occurs.  *  ♦  *  Many  teachers  are  al- 
ways ready  to  censure  whenever  the  work  is  poorly  done,  but  they  forget  that 
when  a  pupil  has  done  his  best  he  has  richly  earned  kind  words  of  commenda- 
tion. That  teacher  who  withholds  them  wrongs  the  child  and  loses  one  of  his 
most  potent  means  of  control.     Inspire  your  children  to  do  their  best,  and  then  in 
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turn,  when  they  have  done  their  best,  show  your  appreciation  of  the  same. 
Always  and  everywhere  kind  and  loving  words  are  potent  for  good,  and  that 
teacher  who  has  learned  how  to  use  them  will  seldom  want  for  means  of  con- 
trolling his  school.— y.  Nickerson. 

* 
O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces ; 

And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education — Patience,  Love  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show, 
The  straightened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope. 
And  robes  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distincly  blend  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 
Oh,  part  them  never!    If  hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love,  too,  will  sink  and  die ; 
But  Love  is  subtle  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove. 
Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies ; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 
Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

When,  overtasked  at  length. 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both.         — Coleridge, 

Don't  Fret. — Easily  said,  but  it  cannot  be  said  too  often.  The  petty  cares 
of  the  school  life  are  annoying  to  every  teacher;  but  their  effect  is  but  for  the 
moment.  The  teacher  should  never  sufler  herself  to  be  controlled  by  these  an- 
noyances. She  should  govern  her  school  and  herself,  and  do  it  by  absolute  and 
resolute  self-mastery.— G?w»«(?«  School  Education  and  Teacher's  World, 

Skill  is  power  guided  by  knowledge  and  made  ready  and  facile  by  practice. 
—Dr.  E,  E.  White. 

The  training  processes  in  education  have  for  their  end  the  creation  of  rig^ht 
habits.— /Vq/:  D.  Putnam, 

Let  the  examination  questions  be  more  on  principles  and  less  on  technicali- 
ties.— Tracy. 


EDITOfilAL. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Edaca- 
tional  Association,  will  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  i6,  17,  18,  1892. 
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This  early  announcement  is  made  in  order  that  those  having  charge  of  other 
educational  meetings  may  avoid  selecting  the  same  dates. 

— We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  /^.  M,  A,  Journal,  conducted  by 
the  students  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy.  It  starts  out  well— is  issued  in  excel- 
lent style  and  contains  interesting  matter.  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynch- 
burg, and  Major  N.  D.  Hawking,  of  Bedford,  conduct  a  Query  and  Answer  Depart- 
ment, relating  this  year  to  the  subjects  of  Arithmetic,  Physiology  and  English. 
In  these  subjects  special  examinations  will  be  held  monthly.  Those  taking  part 
will  write  their  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  (ten  each  month  in  each  sub- 
ject), forward  them  to  Professor  Riddick,  who  will  examine  and  criticise  them 
and  remail  them  t©  the  writers.  Their  object  is  to  recall  and  fix  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Normal  of  last  summer,  and  prepare  the  way  for  better  work  and 
greater  success  next  summer.  Success  to  the  new  enterprise.  The  Academy 
begins  its  session  under  exceedingly  favorable  auspices. 

— The  New  York  School  Journal  proposes  to  publish  every  month  a  Pri- 
mary Edition,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  primary  teachers  and  covering  the  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  them.    It  will  be  furnished  at  one  dollar  a  year. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DAILY  CONDUCT.  By  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman.  CHAR- 
ACTER-BUILDING. By  Edward  Payson  Jackson.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     1891.    Price,  I1.50. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  The  American  Secular  Union,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  a 
prize  of  |i,ooo  '*  for  the  best  essay,  treatise,  or  manual  adapted  to  aid  and  assist 
teachers  in  our  free  public  schools,  and  in  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  and 
in  other  public  and  charitable  institutions  professing  to  be  unsectarian,  to  tho- 
roughly instruct  children  and  youth  in  the  purest  principles  of  morality  without 
inculcating  religious  doctrine.*'  The  prize  was  divided  between  the  two  essays 
given  in  this  volume — a  book  intended  not  for  the  discussion  of  theories  of 
ethics,  *•  but  the  orderly  presentation  of  the  common  facts  and  the  laws  of  the 
moral  life  which  no  one  in  his  senses  disputes"— a  manual  of  practical  morals. 
It  contains  much  that  is  useful  to  the  teacher,  both  of  method  and  suggestion. 
For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  E.  Main  street. 

A  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Phillips-Exeter  Academy.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1891.    Price,  I1.55. 

This  work  is  intended  to  give  in  one  book  a  thorough  preparatory  course 
for  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  with  a  sufficiently  full  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects usually  read  by  students  in  general  in  such  institutions.  Like  the  other 
works  of  this  author's  series,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

GOETHE'S  HERMANN  UND  DOROTHEA.  Edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  bv  Waterman  T.  Hewitt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  German  Language 
and  Literature  in  Cornell  University.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1891. 
Price,  |i. 
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A  handy  and  desirable  edition  of  this  famous  and  favorite  German  classic. 
The  editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  helps  and  has  given  us  a  uselb! 
book,  well  adapted  to  create  an  interest  in  Goethe's  works  and  stimulate  to  a 
critical  study  of  his  life  and  writings. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Charles  Gide.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  France.  Translated  by 
Ed.  P.  Jacobsen,  formerly  of  University  College,  London;  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  James  Bonar,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.     1891.    Price,  |2.oo. 

The  author  has  presented  in  a  pleasing  form  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  this  important  science.  The  student  of  economic  problems  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  and  profited.  The  style  is  clear  and  the  principles  are  laid  down  in 
language  that  can  be  readily  understood.  The  American  reader  will  wish,  bow- 
ever,  to  supplement  this  volume  with  others  in  which  domestic  problems  are 
treated  at  greater  length. 

TARBELL'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  By  Horace  S.  Tarbell.  A.  M.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.  Second  Book.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.     1891. 

An  excellent  little  manual,  presenting  the  elements  of  Grammar  and  Com- 
position concurrently  in  simple,  carefully- prepared  and  progressive  lessons. 
This,  with  the  First  Book,  is  designed  to  cover  all  necessary  work  for  the  schook 
below  the  High  School.    We  commend  the  series  highly  to  our  teachers. 

PRIMARY  MANUAL  TRAINING— METHODS  IN  FORM  STUDY— CLAY. 
PAPER  AND  COLOR  WORK.  By  Caroline  F.  Cutler,  Lecretia  Crocker 
School,  Boston,  Special  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  to  the  Primary  Teach- 
ers of  Boston.  Boston  and  Chicago :  Educational  Publishing  Co.  1891. 
Price,  75  cents. 

The  exercises  in  this  little  book  are  clearly  explained,  and  if  carefully  fol- 
lowed will  give  children  great  skill  in  the  use  of  their  hands.  They  are  full  of 
interest  for  children,  and  will  train  their  powers  of  attention  and  observation  as 
well  as  give  them  facility  in  doing. 

'essays  on  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS.  Bjr  Robert  Herbert  Quick, 
M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Education  at  Cambridge;  late  Vicar  of  Led- 
bargh.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1890.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  Volume  XVII  of  the  International  Education  Series.  It  is  one 
of  the  educational  classics.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  editor  of  the  series  and  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  says  of  it:  **I  Bave  called  this  book  of  Mr. 
Quick  the  most  valuable  history  of  education  in  our  mother  tongue,  fit  only  to 
be  compared  with  Karl  von  Raumer's  Geschichte  der  Padagogik  for  its  presenta- 
tion of  essentials  and  for  the  sanity  of  its  verdicts."  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  teacher  who,  in  seeking  for  correct  methods  of  doing  his  work,  would 
protit  by  the  successes  of  the  past  and  avoid  its  failures. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  EUROPE.  By  Helene  Lange.  Her- 
lin.  Translated  and  accompanied  by  comparative  statistics  by  L.  R.  Klemm, 
Ph.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1890.    Price,  $i. 

Volume  XVI  of  the  International  Education  Series.    In  his  preface  Dr.  Har- 
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ris  says :  "  In  this  polemical  work,  written  for  the  most  conservative  people  in 
Europe  in  this  matter  of  female  education,  we  may  behold  reflected  as  in  a  mir- 
ror the  entire  movement  in  all  countries,  and  see  all  of  its  stages,  from  the  initia- 
tion on  to  the  most  advanced  line  of  progress,  in  one  picture."  The  outline  of 
the  development  of  this  subject  presented  in  the  editor's  preface  prepares  us  for 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  itself. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  GERMAN  GRAMMAR—d)  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS, (2)  VERBS,  (3)  CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS.  Compiled 
by  Charles  F.  Cutting.    Boston  :  Thomas  Groom  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  not  designed  to  do  away  with  the  German  Grammar,  but  is  a  full 
synopsis  of  difficult  usages  in  the  language,  whether  in  connection  with  the 
forms  or  the  syntax  of  the  language.  It  is  arranged  for  ready  reference,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  student. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co  ,  1302  E.  Main  street. 

GLIMPSES  AT  THE  PLANT  WORLD.  By  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1892.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  author  presents  in  a  pleasing  manner,  well  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
little  children,  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  botany.  She  uses  for  this 
purpose  many  of  the-  common  flowers,  accessible  to  almost  every  child.  The 
style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  book  will  be  very  useful  in  the  hands  of  an 
earnest  teacher. 

EASY  DRAWINGS  FOR  THE  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS.  By  D.  R.  Augsburg, 
B.  P.,  author  of  "Easy  Things  to  Draw."  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
1891.    Price,  30  cents. 

The  design  of  this  little  book  is  not  to  present  a  system  of  drawing,  but  to 
furnish  a  handbook  containing  such  drawings  as  would  be  needed  for  the  school- 
room for  object  lessons,  drawing  lessons,  busy  work.  Its  method  is  simple,  and 
may  be  readily  applied  with  a  little  practice. 

STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes.  A.  B.,  and 
Earl  Barnes,  M.  S.,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  In- 
diana.   Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1891.    Price,  11.25. 

This  book  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as  "Sheldon's  Studies  in  Ancient 
History,"  which  has  received  high  praise  from  many  distinguished  teachers  of 
history.  The  style  is  simple  and  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  history  are  allowed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  effort  is  made,  both  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  matter  and  in  the  suggestive  questions  contained  in  the  successive 
"Studies,"  to  develop  in  the  pupil  thought-power,  to  cultivate  candor  of  judg- 
ment, to  create  a  love  for  history,  and  to  incite  to  further  reading. 


Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society. 

A  scholarship  of  |20o  is  offered  by  the  Vassar  Students*  Aid  Society  to  a 
student  who  passes  without  conditions  all  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Fre.shman  Class  of  Vassar  College  at  the  examinations  to  be  held  in  June,  1892. 

This  scholarship,  like  that  awarded  by  the  Society  last  June,  is  offered  as  a 
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loan,  and  covers  one-half  of  all  charges  made  by  Vassar  College  for  one  year's 
board  and  tuition. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Washington,  Louisville,  Detroit,  Omaha.  San  Francisco ;  and,  if  necessary, 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  examinations  in  other  localities. 

Applications  for  this  scholarship  must  be  made  before  April  i,  1892. 

All  applications  and  all  requests  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Announcement  of  Scholarships, 

Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith, 

South  Weymouth^  Muss. 


The  New  Lyceum  League— A  National  Movement  for  the  Training 
OF  Young  Americans. — One  of  the  great  molding  forces  of  the  last  generation 
was  the  old  Lyceum  or  Debating  Club.  It  was  an  institution  which  trained 
young  men  to  think  for  themselves  and  developed  many  into  political  leaders. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  revive  that  institution  in  the  interest  of  good  citizen- 
ship. The  YouWs  Companion  announces  an  organization  called  the  Lyceum 
League  of  America.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  system  of  local  debating  clubs,  con- 
nected through  the  Lyceum  Department  of  The  Companion.  This  department 
accepts  the  care  of  the  League,  gives  each  club  a  charter  and  a  free  equipment, 
suggests  topics  for  discussion,  and  furnishes  valuable  aid  in  their  investigation. 

The  aim  of  this  movement  is  to  train  young  men  to  think  intelligently  on  the 
great  problems  of  American  life,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. The  work  is  to  be  above  all  partizanship.  It  is  to  be  American  in  the 
broadest  sense.  It  aims  to  give  practical  direction  to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  the  general  school-flag  movement  has  awakened— a  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  the  same  paper.  Incidental  benefits  will  be  parliamentary  training  and 
learning  how  to  think  on  one's  feet. 

This  plan  has  been  in  process  of  elaboration  for  more  than  a  year.  It  has 
already  the  indorsement  of  leading  educators  as  a  practical  and  timely  move- 
ment. There  is  undoubtedly  a  rising  tide  of  Americanism  which  this  movement 
will  do  much  to  ^^^\.— -Boston  Herald, 


Publishers'  Notes. 


The  educational  interests  of  the  United  States  are  represented  by  four  hun- 
dred thousand  teachers,  millions  of  pupils,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Its  well-known  representative,  the  School 
Journal,  of  New  York,  has  made  two  important  moves  this  fall,  on  attaining  its 
twenty-first  year.  These  are  the  change  in  form  to  a  smaller  form,  and  the 
monthly  issue  of  a  Primary  Number  with  eight  additional  pages.  The  last  issue 
is  very  attractive. 

The  Teachers^  Institute,  of  New  York,  celebrates  its  increase  to  fifty  thou- 
sand  regular  circulation  by  an  enlargement  in  size  of  one-third,  giving  room  for 
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new  departments  that  have  been  much  needed.  The  October  number  has  a  full 
account,  with  twelve  illustrations,  of  the  Dress  Reform  Movement,  started  at 
Chautauqua  by  Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker,  of  which  there  was  so  much  said  last 
summer  in  the  daily  press. 

All  teachers  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  best  masterpieces  of  literature 
put  before  school  children  in  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  form  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  issued,  as  Number  51  of  their 
Riverside  Literature  Series  (price>  in  paper  covers,  15  cents),  I^ifi  Van  Winkle 
and  other  American  Essays  from  Washington  Irving' s  Sketch  Book.  In  addition 
to  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  book  contains  the  famous  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Philip  of  Pokanoket,  introductions  and  explanatory  notes,  and  an  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

Early  in  December,  Number  52  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will 
appear,  containing  The  Voyage  and  other  English  Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book, 
These  two  numbers  will  soon  be  published,  bound  together  in  one  volume,  in 
board  covers,  at  40  cents,  postpaid. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue  in  November,  Herbarfs  Allgemeine 
Pddagogik,  translated  by  Henry  M.  Felkin,  of  London,  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Oscar  Browning,  author  of  "  Educational  Theories."  This  book  is 
not  a  mere  text-book  of  pedagogy,  but  shows  the  intimate  connection  between 
Ethics,  Psychology  and  Education.  The  translation  will  prove  a  great  boon  to 
those  teachers  who  study  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  but  have  not  mastered 
German.  Herbart  is  difficult  to  translate,  but  the  translator  merits  very  high 
praise  for  having  so  successfully  reproduced  the  thought  of  the  author. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish  about  the  last  of  October  Reference 
History  of  the  Lnited  States,  by  Hannah  A  Davidson,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  History, 
Belmont  School,  California. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  connect  history  teaching  more  closely  in  method 
and  matter  with  the  teaching  and  study  of  history  in  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  objects  are  two:  First,  to  help  the  pupil  acquire  discipline,  and  to  train 
him  in  those  methods  of  work  which  he  ought  to  use  throughout  his  college 
course;  secondly,  to  give  the  pupil  a  sufficiently  broad  and  reliable  knowledge 
of  facts  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  future  study  of  constitutional  history,  politics, 
etc.,  and  to  put  these  facts  into  such  due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  commonly 
accepted  opinions  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  readjusted  when  broader  knowl- 
edge has  been  acquired. 

They  will  also  publish  Straight  Road  to  Casar.  A  Latin  Lesson  Book  for 
Beginners,  by  George  W.  Waite,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and 
George  H.  White,  Principal  Preparatory  School.  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  (Ready 
October). 

This  book  begins  with  sentences,  English  and  Latin,  and  the  recitation  hour 
is  to  be  filled  with  the  rapid,  practical  use  of  the  Latin  language.  The  vocabu- 
lary is  Caesar's.  The  sentences  are  largely  taken  from  Caesar,  without  essential 
change.  With  a  competent  teacher  the  book  will  prepare  thoroughly  for  Caesar 
in  twenty-four  weeks.  The  inductive  method  is  followed.  The  book  is  adapted 
both  to  young  learners  and  to  older  pupils.  Words  and  constructions  are  given 
so  fully,  and  are  so  frequently  repeated,  that  the  work  of  review  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  As  the  title  says,  it  is  a  straight  road.  The  book  was  privately  printed 
some  time  ago,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  class-room. 
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Miss  Alice  M.  Fletcher,  of  the  United  States  Interior  Department  and  the 
Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  will  contribute  to  The  Century  in  1892  the  results 
of  her  studies  of  the  American  Indian  in  a  series  of  illustrated  papers.  They 
will  give  an  intimate  account  of  how  the  Indian  actually  lives  and  thinks,  his 
music,  home  life,  warfare,  hunting  customs,  etc ,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Putnam,  of  Harvard,  that  they  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  important  papers 
that  have  ever  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  will  give  an  entirely 
different  idea  of  the  Indian  from  that  now  commonly  prevailing.  The  series 
will  be  called  "The  Indian's  Side." 

Wolcott  Balestier,  who  has  collaborated  with  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  new 
novel  which  The  Century  will  publish,  is  a  young  American  now  living  in  Lon- 
don. He  is  a  writer  and  a  business  man  as  well,  being  a  member  of  the  recently 
organized  firm  of  Heinemann  &  Balestier,  of  Leipsic,  which  is  publishing  a  series 
of  copyrighted  English  and  American  novels  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Tauchnitz  editions. 

The  well-known  humorist,  Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  better  known  by  the  name 
**  Bill  Nye."  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  many  years  ago  by  brother  journal- 
ists in  California,  will  contribute  to  The  Century  during  the  coming  year  a  series 
of  articles  descriptive  of  his  experiences  in  different  parts  of  America  and  in 
various  capacities.  He  calls  them  his  "  Autobiographies,"  and  the  first  one, 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,**  will  appear  in  the  November 
Century,  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Nye  has  not  drawn  so  largely  as  is  usual  with 
him  upon  his  powers  of  invention,  but  has  endeavored  to  present  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  American  life  which  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

The  Century  has  had  in  preparation  for  a  year  or  two  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  on  '*The  Jews  in  New  York.**  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Wheatly.  They 
deal  with  many  phases  of  the  subject,  including  occupations,  festivals  and  feasts, 
family  life  and  customs,  charities,  clubs,  amusements,  education,  etc.  Dr. 
Wheatly  has  gathered  the  materials  for  these  papers  in  long  and  close  study,  and 
he  has  had  the  assistance  of  several  well-known  Hebrews. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication  the  following  volumes  of 
the  "  International  Modern  Language  Series  '* : 

French — University  Series. — Montaigne.  De  I'lnstitution  des  Enfans. 
Edited  by  Ferdinand  BAcher.  Molidre.  Le  Misantrope.  Edited  by  Ferdinand 
Bdcher.    Racine.    Andromaque.    Edited  by  Ferdinand  Bdcher. 

Intermediate  Series. — Erckmann-ChAtrian.  Madame  Thtfrdse.  Edited  and 
annotated  by  George  W.  Rollins,  Master  in  the  Boston  Latm  School.  Hugo. 
Quatre-vingt  Treize.    Annotated  by  James  Bolelle. 

Elementary  Series,— George  Sand.  La  Famille  de  Gcrmandre.  Adapted 
and  annotated  by  Augusta  C.  Kimball.  Girls*  High  School,  Boston. 

GuMAMi— Elementary  Series,— Co\\?lx*s  Eysenbach*s  German  Lessons. 
(Ready.) 

The  October  Educational  Review  is  the  strongest  number  yet  issued.  Prof. 
James  H.  Blodgett,  Special  Agent  of  the  Census  for  Statistics  of  Education, 
begins  the  interpretation  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  Eleventh  Census. 
President  Francis  A.  Walker  argues  for  the  higher  appreciation  of  schools  of 
Technology ;  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  traces  the  beginnings  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  America ;  John  T.  Prince  of  Massachusetts,  describes  some  of  the 
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recent  experiences  in  the  German  schools.  Other  articles  are  by  Prof.  Hanus, 
(of  Harvard),  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove  (of  Denver).  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton  (of 
Boston),  Prof.  Hamner  (of  Munich),  and  the  editors. 

Important  book  reviews  are  by  Sir  William  Dawson  (of  McGill  College, 
Montreal),  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler  (of  Cornell),  Prof.  Gamett  (of  the  University  of 
Virginia),  Profs.  Hyslop  and  Jackson  (of  Columbia),  Prof.  Sanford  (of  Stanford 
University),  Superintendent  Calkins  (of  New  York),  and  the  editors.  This  issue 
also  contains  the  full  text  of  the  great  English  act,  known  as  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1891,  which  introduces  free  education  on  a  large  scale.  This  act 
ranks  with  the  famous  speech  of  the  German  Emperor  (in  the  February  number) 
as  the  most  important  educational  documents  of  the  year. 

Casar's  Gallic  War,  Eight  books  by  William  Rainey  Harper.  Ph.D.,  and 
Herbert  Cushing'Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale.  i2mo,  cloth,  512  pages,  |i.2o.  This 
edition  of  Caesar  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  methods  of  presenting  the 
facts  of  the  language  and  explaining  and  illustrating  the  subject-matter.  It  is 
designed  to  meet  the  existing  demand  for  an  attractive  and  comprehensive 
edition  of  Caesar  to  a  fuller  degree  than  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  issued. 
Although  published  late  in  the  spring  term  the  book  has  already  proved  an 
unprecedented  success.  It  may  be  used  with  any  grammar,  as  it  has  references 
to  all  the  leading  authorities. 

Stewart's  Plain  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Seth  T.  Stewart,  A.  B.,  Yale. 
i2mo,  cloth,  406  pages,  |i.i2.  Professor  Stewart  has  presented  the  subject  with 
all  the  attention  to  true  educational  principles  that  characterizes  the  modern 
teaching  of  other  sciences.  Among  many  new  features  are :  A  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  subiect* matter ;  the  orderly  development  of  related  propo- 
sitions ;  each  book  and  each  section  preceded  by  a  syllabus ;  an  unusual  number 
of  original  exercises ;  a  great  abundance  of  practical  work,  consisting  especially 
of  numerical  problems  and  manual  practice  with  the  rule  and  compass ;  the  use 
of  all  approved  methods  of  terminology  and  statement ;  general  scholia  follow 
several  of  the  books  and  sections,  presenting  important  matter  not  often  found 
in  text-books  of  Geometry ;  an  unusual  variety  ot  demonstrations ;  the  diagrams 
so  drawn  that  each  of  the  various  styles  of  line  employed  has  its  own  meaning 
to  the  student ;  the  pictorial  effect  of  the  figures  in  Solid  Geometry. 


Modern  Phonography. — ^We  call  attention  to  special  offer,  on  advertise- 
ment page,  of  George  W.  Brower,  to  introduce  his  book. 


The  Masazines. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  October.  Contents:  The  Public  Libraries  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  Henry  S.  Nourse.  When  Thou  Art  Far  From  Me,  by  Philip  Burke  Marston.  Newbury- 
port,  by  Ethel  Parton.  James  Russell  Lowell,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  James  Russell  Lowell,  by 
Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Mont  St.  Michel,  by  A.  M.  Mosher.  The  Undercurrent,  by  C.  H.  Crandall.  The 
Innocent,  by  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.    Possession,  by  E.  O.  Boswall.    General  Butler's  Boyhood, 
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by  Benjamin  F.  Butler.    Lowell's  "  Pioneer,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead.    The  Woman's  Movement  in  the 
South,  by  A.  D.  Mayo     The  Siege  of  Louisburg,  by  S.  France 
by  Charles  Howard  bhinn.    Editor's  Table.    The  Omnibus. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents:  The  Home  and  Haunts  of  I^well. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  ;  The  Odor  of  Sanctity,  Ellen  Marvin  Heaton  ;  The  Fisher-Boat,  Celia  Thaxter ; 
The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  Le  Roy  Phillips;  A  Future  Agriculture,  C.  S.  Plumb;  The  Pot  of 
Honey,  Dora  Read  Goodale;  The  Westminister  Massacre,  J.  M  French  ;  The  Start  from  Dellshaveii. 
Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt;  The  Great  Dike,  Rev.  S.  R.  Dennen.  U.  D. ;  Bach  and  Beethoven,  Zitella 
Cocke:  Dr.  Cabot's  Two  Brains,  Jennelte  B.  Perry;  Dost  Thou  Think  of  Me  Often?  Stuart  Sterne  ; 
John  Howard  Pavne's  Southern  Sweetheart,  Laura  Speer;  Why  the  South  was  Defeated  In  the  Civil 
War,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart ;  Retribution,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Hill ;  The  New  South— Atlanta,  Geo. 
Leonard  Chaney  ;  The  Converting  of  Obed  Saltus,  Rose  Terry  Cooke  ;  Lowell  and  the  Birds,  Lean^ 
der  S.  Keyser. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  October.  Contents:  Lady  Patty,  by  The  Duchess;  Healthy- 
Heroines,  by  Julien  Gordon  ;  A  Tiffin  with  a  Taotai,  by  Edward  Bealoe ;  October,  by  Florence 
Earle  Coates ;  the  Bells  of  San  Gabriel,  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  ;  A  Minor  Chord,  by  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox ;  Dream  and  Deed,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates;  The  Common  Roads  of  Europe,  by 
John  Gilmer  Speed  ;  '*  Sea-Bird  of  the  Broken  Wing,"  by  Roden  Noel ;  Sonnet  (upon  Courbet's  Pic- 
ture "  The  Wave  ").  by  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr. ;  With  Washington  and  Wayne,  by  Melville  Philips  ;  The 
Lost  *'  Landfall  "  of  Columbus,  by  William  Agnew  Paton  ;  Divided,  by  Helen  Grace  bmith  ;  Humani- 
tarian Hours,  by  Lilian  North  ;  "  Rhymes  of  Childhood,"  by  R.  M.  Johnston  ;  With  the  Wits. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents:  The  Duke  and  the  Commoner,  b\- 
Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow.  On  the  State  of  the  Tide,  by  F.  Arnold.  The  Tetlix,  by  Clinton  Scollard. 
Some  Colonial  Love- Letters,  by  Anne  H.  Wharton.  Two  Songs,  by-Harrison  S.  Morris.  The  Return 
of  the  Dejected,  by  Octave  Thanet.  Association  Foot-Ball,  by  Frederick  Wier.  "Shadow  and 
Substance,"  by  Barton  Hill.  Sorrow,  by  Henry  Peterson.  Tne  Evolution  of  Money  and  Finance. 
by  J.  Howard  Cowperlhwait.  The  Restoration  of  Silver,  by  John  A  Grier.  An  Interviewer  Inter- 
viewed— A  Talk  with  George  Alfred  Townsend.  Modern  American  Humor,  by  William  S.  Walsh. 
With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 

THE  CHAUTAUQl'AN  for  October  has  several  illustrated  articles  and  the  portraits  of  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  women.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents:  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  by  John 
Clark  Redpath  ;  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,  I.,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  ;  George 
Washington,  the  First  President,  by  M.  M.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  LL.B.;  Land  Tenure  in  the  United 
States,  by  D.  McG.  Means;  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  by  F.  W.  Hewes;  Sunday 
Readings,  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent ;  Physical  Life,  I.,  by  Milton  J.  Greenman,  Ph.B. ;  National 
Agencies  for  Scientific  Research,  bv  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Science,  the  Handmaid  of 
Agriculture,  by  George  William  Hill ;  The  Theory  of  Fiction-Making,  by  Maurice  Thompson  ; 
Social  Science  in  Society,  by  lohn  Habberton  ;  The  Bohemians  in  America,  by  Thomas  Capek  ; 
Birmingham,  a  Well-Governecf  Republic,  by  Max  Leclerc ;  The  Nibelungen-Lied,  by  Andrew  Ten 
Broek  ;  The  Highest  Aristocracy,  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  ;  Workingwomen  versus  Working- 
men,  by  Anna  W.  Reading:  A  Fair  Symposium,  by  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz;  The  Citizenship  of 
Crime,*  by  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods  ;  Water  Color  Painting,  by  Lina  Beard  ;  A  Girls' Cooking  Club, 
by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Sherwood;  Women  in  Literature.  Second  Paper,  by  Dr.  K'ara  Kuhnast ;  How  to 
Dress  Our  Daughters,  by  Mary  S.  Torrey.  The  poetry  of  the  number  is  by  Irene  Putnam,  Bettie 
Garland,  and  Emily  Huntington  Miller.  The  editorials  treat  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  for  i89i-'92,  Polite 
Society,  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  There  are  the  usual  departments  devoted  to  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  November  has  several  illustrated  articles  and  the  portraits  of  a 
number  of  prominent  women.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  :  The  Battle  of  Long  Island,  by 
John  Clark  Ridpath.  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists  (II),  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little,  Ph.  D.  The  Colonial  Town  Meeting,  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell Hart,  Ph.  D.  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America  (II),  by  F.  W.  Hewes.  Sunday  Read- 
ings, selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  Physical  Life  (II),  by  Milton  J.  Greenman,  Ph.  B.  National 
Agencies  for  Scientific  Research  (11),  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  Adulteration  of 
Foods,  by  Guilford  L.  Spencer.  Potters  and  Their  Craft,  by  Thomas  B.  Preston.  Social  Science  in 
the  Pulpit,  by  John  Habberton.  People  and  Places,  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D.  Progress  of  the 
Colored  People  in  Washington.  D.  C,  by  Margaret  w.  Noble.  The  Romantic  and  Classical  in  Eng- 
lish Literature,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock,  M.  A.  The  French  Naval  Maneuvers  of  1891,  by  an 
Officer  in  the  French  Navy.  The  Nibelungen-Lied  (concluded),  by  Andrew  Ten  Brook.  An 
Encouraging  Phase  of  Social  Life,  by  Anne  H.  Wharton.  Women's  Clubs  in  London,  by  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell.  Among  the  Creoles,  by  Mary  L.  Schaffter  The  Prevention  of  Crime,  by  Mrs 
Kate  Tannatt  Woods.  Women  as  Astronomers  (first  paper),  by  Esther  Singleton.  The  Ideal  Bill  of 
Fare,  by  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing.  Criticism  and  the  Critics,  by  Caroline  B.  LeRow.  Cremation,  by 
Anna  Churchell  Carey.  A  Woman  Lawyer,  by  Mary  A.  Greene.  LL.  B.  House  Decoration,  by 
Hester  M.  Poole.  The  editorials  treat  of  Closing  the  Columbian  Exposition  on  Sunday,  Signor 
Crispi,  and  Our  Popular  American  Poets.  There  are  the  usual  departments  devoted  to  the  Coaa- 
tauqua  Literar>-  and  Scientific  Circle. 

WIDE  AWAKE.  The  Trouble  Grandpa  Nature  had  with  the  Horse,  by  L.  J.  Bates,  Bee- 
Hunting,  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson,  and  A  Joint  Snake,  by  E.  Olin,  are  three  peculiarly  interesting 
Natural  History  articles  in  the  October  IVitU  Awake.  A  Night  with  Russian  Wolves,  a  blood- 
curdling true  story  by  Lieutenant-Colorfel  Thomdike,  Jessie's  Chickens,  a  home-life  story  by  Hattie 
Tyng  Griswold,  Edith's  Guinea-Pig,  a  travel  story  by  Esther  George,  and  Bronson  Company  (Limi- 
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ted),  another  home-life  story  by  J.  H.  Jamieson,  are  very  entertaining^.  A  Moqui  folk-tale  of  The 
Genesis  of  Earth  and  Moon,  a  Norse  folk-tale  of  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt,  the  Margaret-Patty  Letter, 
the  Drawing  of  the  Child  Figure  (Miss  Rimmer's  art-paper).  The  Lake  Maidens,  a  literary  narrative 
by  Miss  Garland  about  the  daughters  of  Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Coleridge,  with  portraits,  and  the 
Peppers  Serial,  the  Italian  Child-life  Serial,  and  Miss  Matilda  Archambeau  Van  Dorn,  together  with 
the  poems  and  pictures,  and  four  pages  of  Men  and  Things  anecdotes,  make  up  a  most  readable 
number.     I2.40  a  year.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  October.  Contents:  Lessons  from  the  Census  (1), 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  A.  M.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus  (VIII). 
The  Manufacture  of  Steel,  by  W.  F.  Durfee  (Illustrated).  Metamorphoses  in  Education,  by  Prof.  A. 
E.  Dolbear.  The  Rivalry  of  the  Higher  Senses,  by  G.  T.  W.  Patrick.  Ph.  D.  Exercise  for  Elderly 
People,  by  Fernand  Lagrange,  M.  D.  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm  (Illustrated)  Dress  and  Adorn- 
ment (II,  Dress),  by  Prof.  F.  Starr  (Illustrated).  On  Polyandry,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis. 
The  Dogs  of  Ancient  Eg>'pt,  by  M.  G.  Maspero  (Illustrated).  Astronomical  Societies  and  Amateur 
Astronomers,  by  M.  L.  Niesten.  The  Spinning  Sisterhood,  by  Olive  I  home  Miller.  Hearing  in 
the  Lower  Animals,  by  M.  Pierre  Bonnier.  Sketch  of  Professor  John  Winthrop  (with  portrait). 
Editor's  Table  (Mr.  Spencer  on  Justice — Duty  as  a  Science).  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Miscellany. 
Notes. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  November.  Contents:  University  Extension,  by 
Prof  C.  Hanford  Henderson  ;  The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  Columbus  IX.  The 
Manufacture  of  Steel  (Concluded),  by  William  F.  Durfee  (Illustrated);  Do  We  Teach  Geology,  by 
Robert  T.  Hill ;  Dress  and  Adornment.  III.  Ornament,  by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  (Illustrated) ; 
Some  of  the  Possibilities  of  Economic  Botanv,  by  Prof.  George  Lincoln  Goodale ;  Lessons  from  the 
Census,  II.,  by  Hon.  Carroll  D  Wright,  A.  M  ;  Reef-Knot  Nets,  by  William  Churchill  vlllustrated) ; 
The  Ethics  of  Confucius,  by  Warren  G.  Benton  ;  The  Origin  of  Painting,  by  M.  Lazar  PopolT;  High 
Life  ;  Sketch  of  James  Curtis  Booth  (with  portrait) ;  Editor's  Table,  University'  Extension— A  Group 
of  Scientific  Meetings  ;  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany  ;  Notes. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents:  Evening  Colors  (Frontispiece)— The 
United  States  Naval  Apprentice  System.  Explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  by  Carl  Lumholtz 
(Illustrated),  The  Federation  of  Australia,  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakiu,  M.  P.,  of  Victoria.  In 
November,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  The  ITnited  States  Naval  Apprentice  System,  by  A  B. 
Wyckoff.  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy  (Illustrated).  The  Wrecker  (Chapters  X,  XI).  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne  (Begun  in  August — to  be  continued,  with  a  full-paie^e  illustration  by 
William  Hole).  The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight  Carrier,  by  John  H  (jould  (the  sixth  article  in  the 
scries  on  Ocean  Steamships.  A  Recognition,  by  (Jctave  Thanet.  Dolorosa,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
The  Pictures<iue  Quality  of  Holland  (Figures  and  Costumes),  by  George  Hitchcock.  The  Proposed 
Trans-Saharian  Railway,  hy  Napoleon  Ney  (Illustrated).  Song  from  "Ayuna,"  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Teacher.  The  Auction.  Adventures  Among  Books  (Second  Paper),  by 
Andrew  Lang-  The  Point  of  View.  Mr.  Lowell  in  Anti-Slavery  Days.  The  Safety  of  Buildings. 
Vapor  that  Vanisheth.    Unimproved  Chances  of  Self-Asserlion. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  November.  Contents:  Frontispiece,  "  Romance."  Romance,  Poem  (Illus- 
trated), by  Mildred  Howells.  A  Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or  Death  (Illustrated),  by  Frederick 
Schwatka.  The  Sea  Fight  off  the  Azores  (Illustrated),  by  C.  H.  Palmer.  Winter  Trees  (verse),  by 
M.  F.  Butts.  Tom  Paulding  (chapters  I,  II,  III),  by  Brander  Matthews.  Lisbeth's  Song,  Verse  (Illus- 
trated), by  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud  Tee-Wahn  Folk  Stories.  The  First  of  the  Rattlesnakes  (Illus- 
trated), Charles  F.  Lummis.  Picture, '*  The  Referee."  The  Dickey  Boy  (Illustrated),  by  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  To  the  Summit  of  Pike's  Peak  by  Rail  (Illustrated).  Lucie  A.  Ferguson.  Alter  the  Ckime, 
Verse  (Illustrated).  Benjamin  Webster.  How  They  Ride,  Verse  (Illustrated),  Eva  L.  Carson.  Rus- 
sian Children  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  David  Ker.  The  New  Story  of  the  Apple  Pie  (Illustrated),  E. 
T.  Corbett.  Picture,  "  November."  Launcelot's  Tower  (Illustrated),  Marjorie  Richardson.  The 
Barber  of  Sari- Ann  (Illustrated),  Jack  Bennett.  Jericho  Bob  (Illustrated),  Anna  Eichberg  King. 
Professor  Chipmunk's  Surprising  Adventure  (Illustrated),  Tudor  Jenks.  Picture,  'The  First 
Tooth."  How  Johnnv  Got  a  Gun  (Illustrated),  H.  A.  Ogden.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Letter-box. 
Pictures,  Little  Billy  and  the  Old  Hen.    The  Riddle-box  (Illustrated). 

THE  CENTURY  for  November.  Contents:  "Delphian  Sibyl'' and  Cumaean  Sibyl,"  by  Mich- 
elangelo. Frontispieces.  Michelangelo  Buonarotti,  Italian  Old  Masters,  by  W.  J.  Stillman.  Izaak 
Walton,  from  painting  by  George  H.  Boughton.  Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by  the  War,  by 
Wilbur  Fiske  Tillett.  A  Great  German  Artist— Adolf  Menzel.  The  Players,  by  Brander  Matthews. 
India,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates.  The  Naulahka  (I),  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier. 
Sursum  Corda,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  What  are  Americans  Doing  in  Art?  The  Hunger-Strike. 
How  Old  Folks  Won  the  Oaks.  Bronte,  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  Edgar  W.  Nye.  Mazzini's  Letters  to  an  English  Family,  editeaby  Stephen 
Pratt.  In  the  Pauses  of  Her  Song.  A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite,  King's  River  Cafion.  A  TheA  Con- 
doned. A  Song  for  all  Seasons.  The  Food-Supply  of  the  Future.  Folksong  The  Sonnet.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  by  George  E.  Woodbury.  Lowell's  Americanism,  with  a  letter  from  lames  Russell 
Lowell,  with  portrait.  The  Major's  Appointment.  The  Choice  Music.  San  Francisco  Vigilance 
Committees,  oy  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  1851,  1856  and  1877,  William  T.  Coleman.  Topics 
of  the  Time:  Lowell's  Legacy  to  his  Country.  Michigan's  "Wild-cat"  Banks.  Corrupt  Practices 
Legislation  in  1891.  An  American  Achievement  in  Art.  Open  Letters :  California's  Interest  in 
Yosemite  Reform.  A  Roman  Catholic's  View  of  "  Sister  Dolorosa."  The  Paris  Opera.  (Jeorge  H. 
Boughton.  In  Lighter  Vein  :  Kitty,  My  Colleen.  The  Prophets.  Brer  Fox.  Grace  after  Meat.  Ho 
for  the  Desert !    Mv  Old  Skippers.    The  New  Strect-Swceper. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  E,  MASSE  Y,  Sup' i  Public  Instruction,     -    -   EdUor. 

y.  A,  McGIL  VRA  y,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     -    Associate  Editor. 

{The  Journal  i$  sent  to  every  OomUy  Swperintgndent  ond  IHttriot  OUrk^  and  tnutt  he  eor^/U^  pre»«rve4 
fry  them  ae  public  property  and  trantmiUed  to  thtir  tuoeeetors  in  qfioe.j 


School  Year  iSgo-'gi. 

In  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  Virginia  School  Report,  we 
give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  following  summary  of  the  reports 
made  for  the  school  year  which  closed  July  31,  1891  : 

SCHOOLS   OPENED. 

White 5i5o6 

Colored 2,183 

7.689 

PUPILS   ENROLLED. 

White 219,141 

Colored... 123,579 

3^2,720 

PUPILS  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

White 126,848 

Colored 66,688 

193,536 

STUDYING  THE  HIGHER  BRANCHES. 

White 7,310 

Colored 959 

8,269 

SUPPLIED  WITH  TEXT-BOOKS  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE. 

White 5,201 

Colored 3,361 

8,562 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  ENROLLED. 

White 58 

Colored 44.8 

52.5 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

White 33.6 

Colored 24.2 

29.6 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

White 73.6 

Colored 73. 

73.4 

TEACHERS. 

White  males 2,097 

**      females 3.613 

5,7 10 

Colored  males 928 

'*        females 1,080 

2,008 

7»7i8 

,  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES.  "     = 

Male  teachers $31  40 

Female  teachers 26  66 

Average  number  of  months  taught 5.8 

Average  age  of  pupils,  years 10.8 

Total  number  pupils  enrolled  per  school.! 44 

Average  number  pupils  enrolled  per  month  per  school 34 

Average  number  pupils  in  daily  attendance  per  school 25 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled,  cents 61 

Cost  of  public  education  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled,  cents 72 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  brick 147 

**        frame 4,650 

log 1,633 

"        stone 79 

6,509 

Number  owned  by  districts 5,200 

Number  built  during  the  year 263 

Seating  capacity  of  buildings  used  for  white  pupils 247,845 

"  **        colored  pupils 109,533 


cc 


357.378 
Estimated  value  of  school  property  owned  by  districts $2,379,745  22 
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OFFICIAL  WORK  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Average  number  of  days  officially  employed 145 

"            **          "   miles  traveled  on  official  business 787 

**            **          "   official  letters  written 369 

Total  number  of  teachers  examined 8,195 

licensed 8,165 

"            "            visits  to  schools i4i58o 

Average  length  of  time  spent  in  each  school-room  on  each  visit, 

minutes 80 

COST   OF  THE  SYSTEM   FOR   ALL   PURPOSES  TO   ALL  SOURCES   FOR   THE 
YEAR,  INCLUDING  BALANCES  DUE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

For  Current  Expenses, 

Pay  of  teachers $i|273»93i  53 

Pay  of  superintendents 48,165  00 

Pay  of  district  clerks 18,032  84 

Pay  of  treasurers 39i223  50 

Rent 13.795  08 

Fuel  and  light 39»i55  67 

Insurance 3^645  42 

Text-books  for  indigent  pupils 6,349  80 

Expenses  County  and  Electoral  Boards 3463  63 

Other  contingent  expenses 35-397  60 

Educational  Journal 515  23 

Expenses  Central  Office 5*272  36 

Total  current  expenses $1,486,947  66 

For  Permanent  Improveme^its. 

Real  estate,  buildings,  furniture  and  repairs..  $136,084  36 

School  apparatus i3»950  82 

150*035  iS 

Total  cost  for  all  purposes $1,636*982  84 


Miss  Clara  M.  Oewel,  Wytheville,  Va. ,  has  been  awarded  a  Pea- 
body  scholarship  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  good  for  two  years 
from  October,  1891.  This  appointment  was  made  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Bruce's  withdrawal,  which  was  occasioned  by 
ill-health. 
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Circular  No.  75. — Virginia  Schoool  Register. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office,  Richmond,  Octobery  1891. 

To  ike  Caimfy  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

As  it  appears  from  official  reports  made  to  this  Department  that 
some  teachers  have  not  been  supplied  with  the  Virginia  School  Register^ 
I  desire  hereby  to  call  your  attention  to  the  requirement  that  this  Register 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  a  public  school  in  the  Stale. 

If  all  of  your  teachers  are  not  supplied  with  this  Register,  I  trust 
you  will  see  that  arrangements  are  made  whereby  those  who  are  now 
without  this  valuable  aid  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  at  an  early  day. 

In  cases  where  teachers  have  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  either 
edition  of  the  Register,  and  sufficient  blank  space  remains  therein  for 
transcribing  the  records  of  a  school  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase 
new  Registers  until  the  old  shall  have  been  used  up.  But  when  supplies 
are  ordered,  the  new  edition  should  be  purchased. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent, 


Join  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia. 

The  State  Educational  Association  can  be  made  of  great  practical 
service  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Virginia.  The  earnest  co- 
operation of  superintendents  will  make  it  so.  Every  superii^tendent 
ought  to  be  a  member — an  active  member.  Active  members  are  needed, 
and  if  superintendents  will  set  their  teachers  a  good  example  in  this  good 
work,  a  large  number  of  active  teachers  will  soon  be  enrolled  as  members. 

From  time  to  time,  blanks  will  be  sent  to  superintendents  for  enroll- 
ing the  names  of  school  officers  and  teachers  who  desire  to  join  the 
Association.  Superintendents  are  requested  to  distribute  these  blanks  on 
their  rounds  to  the  schools,  and  to  urge  teachers  and  school  trustees  to 
fill  them  up.  Or,  the  blanks  can  be  sent  to  teachers  with  receipts  for 
monthly  reports,  and  teachers  can  fill  them  up  and  return  them  to  super- 
intendents with  their  reports  for  the  next  month.  Superintendents  can 
return  the  blanks,  when  filled,  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
as  they  may  have  occasion  to  transmit  official  documents. 

The  blank  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 
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Please  enroll  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  Educational  Association 
of  Virginia  : 

Name 

Position 

Superintendent,  Principal,  Teacher,  Trustee, 

P.  O.. : ,  County 

Name  of  your  Superintendent 

(Initiation  Fee,  nothing.) 


Virginia  History. 

Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  added  Virginia  History  to 
the  list  of  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  The  text-book  then  prescribed  by  the  Board  was  "Magill's 
History  of  Virginia."  This  book  remained  on  the  State  Ibt  by  successive 
adoptions  until  last  year,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  revised  edition. 
The  old  edition  was  successfully  used,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  schools 
of  a  number  of  counties  and  cities.  The  new  edition — a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  old^-ought  to  find  its  way  into  a  large  number  of 
schools.  Virginia  History  ought  to  be  taught  in  Virginia  schools,  and 
the  revised  edition  of  Miss  Magill's  little  work,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  can  be  made  invaluable  in  the  class-room.  Superintendents 
are  urged  to  advise  the  introduction  and  use  of  it  in  all  classes  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  profitably  taught. 


"The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone." 

BY  J.  L.   M.   CURRY,    D.  D.,    LL.    D. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Editor  of  the  Official  Department 
ot  the  Educational  Journal  to  call  attention  to  new  publications;  that 
has  generally  been  done  by  the  Editor  of  the  General  Department. 

But.  believing  that  the  life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  by  Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  furnishes  valuable  lessons  in  history,  statesmanship,  patriot- 
ism, morality,  and  scholarship,  I  earnestly  commend  its  careful  perusal 
to  every  reader  of  the  Journal. 

In  addition  to  its  being  a  well  merited  tribute  to,  and  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  and  work  of  the  grandest  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  a  compendium  of  English  history,  government  and  policy, 
and  gives  information  upon  the  subject  of  home-rule  for  Ireland  that  no 
other  work,  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see,  contains. 
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Items  from  Reports. 

Alleghany  Co, — The  school-building  for  the  graded  school  at  Iron 
Gate  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  The  contract  for  a  build- 
ing for  the  graded  school  at  Low  Moor  has  been  awarded.  Another 
school-house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Covington  district. 

Bedford  Co. — The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  in  Chamblissburg  district. 

Bland  Co. — An  institute  was  held  at  the  court-house  September  9th. 
lolh,  and  nth.    Twenty-six  teachers  were  present. 

Campbell  Co, — A  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  Falling 
River  district,  and  another  in  Brookville. 

Charlotte  Co, — A  new  school-house  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Roa- 
noke district. 

Culpeper  Co, — A  new  school-house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Jef- 
ferson district. 

Fairfax  Co, — District  institutes  have  been  appointed  as  follows  : 
October  17,  24,  and  31,  and  November  7,  14,  and  21.  One  new  school- 
building  has  been  erected  in  Falls  Church  district. 

Frederick  Co, — A  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  will  be  held 
October  24th. 

Grayson  Co, — One  new  school-house  has  been  let  to  contract  in  Elk 
Creek  district. 

Greene  Co, — A  new  school-house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Ruck- 
€rsville  district. 

Hanover  Co, — New  school-buildings  have  been  erected  as  follows  : 
two  in  Beaver  Dam  district ;  one  in  Ashland  district ;  two  in  Henry  dis- 
trict, and  one  in  town  of  Ashland. 

Henrico  Co, — Two  new  school-buildings  have  been  erected  in  Brook- 
land  district. 

Henry  Co. — A  new  school  house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Leather- 
wood  and  another  in  Irisburg  district. 

Loudoun  Co, — A  two -room  building,  to  cost  about  $700,  has  been 
contracted  for  in  Broad  Run  district. 

Mathews  Co, — The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  in  Westville  district. 

Nansetnond  Co, — A  new  school-house  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Cy- 
press district. 
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Nelson  Co, — Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  two 
school-houses  in  Lovin^ton,  two  in  Greenfield, and  two  m  Massie's  Mills 
district. 

Norfolk  Co, — New  school-houses  are  in  course  of  erection  as  fol- 
lows: one  in  Deer  Creek,  one  in  Pleasant  Grove,and  one  in  Butt's  Road 
district. 

Northampton  Co, — Teachers*  meetings  will  be  held  at  Franktown, 
November  7th,  and  Sunnyside,  December  5th.  One  new  school-build- 
ing has  been  erected  in  Eastville  district. 

Page  Co, — District  teachers*  meetings  will  be  held  October  14th, 
15th,  i6th  and  17th.  A  new  school-building  has  been  erected  in  Luray, 
and  another  in  Shenandoah  Iron  Works  district. 

Petersburg, — Schools  opened  September  14th  with  the  largest  en- 
rollment in  their  history. 

Portsmouth, — Schools  opened  September  7th  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance.     Fifteen  teachers  attended  "Summer  Normals.*' 

Prince  George  Co, — New  school- houses  have  been  built  as  follows  : 
one  in  Rives,  two  in  Bland,  and  one  (two  rooms)  for  graded  school,  built 
jointly  by  Templeton  and  Rives  districts. 

Roanoke  Co, — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  new  house  for 
the  Salem  colored  school ;  a  site  for  it  has  been  purchased  for  $700  cash. 
A  $500  house  will  be  built  in  Salem  district  (No.  2)  next  month.  The 
new  building  at  Vinton  has  been  fitted  up  with  stone-slate  blackboards 
and  patent  desks. 

Russell  Co, — Contracts  have  been  awarded  lor  the  erection  of  four 
school- houses  in  New  Garden  and  one  in  Lebanon  district. 

Shenandoah  Co, — One  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  Johns- 
ton district  and  two  in  Ashby. 

Spotsylvania  Co, — One  new  school -ho  use  has  been  contracted  for 
in  Chancellor  district. 

Warren  Co, — One  new  school-house  in  Fork  and  one  in  South 
River  district  contracted  for.  The  former  will  cost  $1,200;  the  latter, 
$1,000.     Both  are  two  stories,  and  are  for  graded  schools. 

Washington  Co, — Three  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Goodson,  one  in  Abingdon,  and  one  in  Saltville  district. 

Wise  Co, — One  new  school -house  has  been  erected  in  East  Stone 
Gap,  Richmond  district. 

Wythe  Co, — Two  new  school-houses  have  been  erected  in  Ft.  Chis- 
well,  and  two  in  Wytheville  district. 
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Superintendent  Coons,  Culpeper  county,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a 
form  which  he  finds  very  helpful  to  trustees  in  locating  and  organizing 
schools.    We  copy  the  form  below : 

Report  of  enrollment  of  children  in school  district,  Culpeper 

county,  Va.,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  189- 


Teachers. 


No.  of      ,      Enroll-         Av.  Daily  Pay 

Schools,    j       ment.       Attendance. |  per  month. 


Trustees  will  preserve  this  form  and  use  it  for  information  at  meet- 
ings for  election  of  teachers  and  locating  school-houses  for  the  ensuing 

term. 

. Superintendent 


The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian 

Exposition. 

Exposition  Headquarters, 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  September  4,  i8gi. 
Hon,  John  E.  Massey. 

My  Dear  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  you  have  been 
duly  appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary  on  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  on  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  accompanying  documents,  to  which  I  beg  your  favorable  atten- 
tion, will  explain  the  nature,  objects,  and  organization  of  the  Auxiliary, 
and  the  privileges  and  duties  of  its  Advisory  Councils. 

Cordially  requesting  your  acceptance,  and  trusting  that  the  Auxiliary 
will  have  the  benefit  of  your  influence,  suggestions  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  the  proposed  World's  Congresses  in  1893,  I  await  with  high 
respect  the  favor  of  your  reply,  and  remain  very  sincerely, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Benj.  Butterworth, 
Secretary, 

Original  Announcement  of  the  Object  of  this  Organiza- 
tion.— As  is  now  well  known,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus  will  be  celebrated  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  under  the  sanction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
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The  measures  already  taken  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
exposition  then  to  be  made  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world,  will 
be  such  as  to  deserve  unqualified  approval. 

But  to  make  the  exposition  complete  and  the  celebration  adequate, 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  new  age  in  science,  literature,  educa- 
tion, government,  jurisprudence,  morals,  charity,  religion,  and  other 
departments  of  human  activity,  should  also  be  conspicuously  displayed 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  increasing  the  fraternity,  progress,  pros- 
perity and  peace  of  mankind. 

It  has,  theiefore,  been  proposed  that  a  series  of  World's  Congresses 
for  that  purpose  be  held  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893,  and  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  has  been  duly  au- 
thorized and  organized  to  promote  the  holding  and  success  of  such  con- 
gresses. 

Among  the  great  themes  which  the  congresses  are  expected  to  con- 
sider are  the  following : 

I.  The  grounds  of  fraternal  union  in  the  language,  literature,  domes- 
tic life,  religion,  science,  art  and  civil  institutions  of  different  peoples. 

II.  The  economic,  industrial  and  financial  problems  of  the  age. 

III.  Educational  systems,  their  advantages  and  their  defects;  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  best  be  adapted  to  the  recent  enormous 
increase  in  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

IV.  The  practicability  of  a  common  language,  for  use  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  civilized  world. 

V.  International  copyright,  and  the  laws  of  intellectual  property  and 
commerce. 

VI.  Immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  and  the  proper  inter- 
national privileges  of  alien  governments,  and  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

VII.  The  most  efficient  and  advisable  means  of  preventing  or  de- 
creasing pauperism,  insanity  and  crime ;  and  of  increasing  productive 
ability,  prosperity  and  virtue  throughout  the  world. 

VIII.  International  law  as  a  bond  of  union  and  a  means  of  mutual 
protection ;  and  how  it  may  best  be  enlarged,  perfected  and  authori- 
tatively expressed. 

IX.  The  establishment  of  the  principles  of  judicial  justice,  as  the 
supreme  law  of  international  relations;  and  the  general  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war,  in  the  settlement  of  international  controversies. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
mere  establishment  of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendly  relations  among 
the  leaders  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  who  now,  for  the  most 
part,  know  each  other  only  through  the  interchange  of  publications,  and, 
perhaps,  the  formalities  of  correspondence. 

And  what  is  transcendently  more  important,  such  congresses,  con- 
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vened  under  circumstances  so  auspicious,  would  doubtless  surpass  all 
previous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  real  fraternity  of  nations,  and  unite  the 
enlightened  people  of  the  whole  earth  in  a  general  co-operation  for  the 
attainment  of  the  great  ends  for  which  human  society  is  organized. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  promote  the  success  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  material  products  of  civilization,  science  and  art,  but  will  con- 
fine its  own  operations  to  the  exposition  in  appropriate  conventions  of 
the  principles  of  human  progress. 

Charles  C.  Bonney,  Lyman  J.  Gage, 

President  Treasurer, 

Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Benjamin  Butterworth, 

Vice-President  Secretary. 

Objects. — I.  To  provide  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893,  in  a  series  of  World's  Congresses  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Auxiliary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  leaders  in  all  the 
chief  departments  of  human  achievement. 

II.  To  provide  places  of  meeting  and  other  facilities  for  appropriate 
organizations  to  hold  conventions  in  Chicago  at  a  convenient  time  in  the 
Exposition  season  of  1893,  for  the  consideration  of  the  living  questions 
pending  in  their  respective  departments. 

III.  To  arrange  and  conduct  a  series  of  Union  Congresses  to  present 
to  the  people  the  most  important  results  attained  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  civilized  life,  voiced  by  the  ablest  living  representatives  whose 
attendance  can  be  procured. 

IV.  To  provide  for  the  proper  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  such 
Congresses,  as  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  memorial  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

V.  To  bring  all  the  departments  of  human  progress  into  harmoni- 
ous relations  with  each  other  in  the  Exposition  of  1893  I  to  crown  the 
whole  glorious  work  by  the  formation  and  adoption  of  better  and  more 
comprehensive  plans  than  have  hitherto  been  made  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress, prosperity,  unity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  world  ;  and  to  secure 
the  effectual  prosecution  of  such  plans  by  the  organization  of  a  series  of 
world-wide  fraternities  through  whose  efforts  and  influence  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces  of  mankind  may  be  made  dominant  throughout  the 
world. 

Organization. — I.  A  local  membership,  consisting  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  or  near  Chicago,  and  embracing  the  members  of  the  several  Gen- 
eral and  Special  Committees  of  the  Auxiliary  in  charge  of  the  various 
Departments,  Divisions,  Chapters,  and  Sections  in  which  Congresses  are 
to  be  held. 
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II.  Advisory  Councils  of  such  Departments,  Divisions,  Chapters,  and 
Sections,  consisting  of  persons  eminent  in  the  work  thereof,  and  non- 
resident of  Chicago,  who  are  especially  invited  to  cooperate  with  the 
appropriate  local  Committees,  and  who  constitute  the  non-resident 
branches  of  such  Committees.  The  Advisory  Councils  are  expected  to 
aid  the  local  Committees  by  correspondence  freely,  and  by  personal  con- 
ference as  opportunity  may  offer. 

III.  General  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  of  the  Auxiliary, 
consisting  of  eminent  persons  not  specially  assigned  to  co-operate  with 
a  particular  local  Committee. 

IV.  The  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  con- 
sisting of  Committees  of  Women  corresponding  to  the  Committees  of 
Men  on  all  subjects  appropriate  for  the  co-operation  of  women.  These 
Committees  of  Women  are  composed  of  members  resident  in  or  near 
Chicago,  and  are  assisted  in  their  work  by  Advisory  Councils  of  eminent 
women  corresponding  to  the  Advisory  Councils  of  men.  Mixed  Com- 
mittees are  not  appointed;  but  the  Committee  of  Men  and  the  Committee 
of  Women  in  a  given  Department.  Division,  Chapter,  or  Section,  may 
meet  in  conference  and  act  together  as  they  may  find  agreeable  and  ex- 
pedient. In  several  instances  the  Committees  of  women  and  men  after 
meeting  in  conference  have  resolved  to  hold  joint  meetings  on  the  subject 
committed  to  their  charge. 

The  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary  also  has  a  general  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Membership  of  distinguished  women. 

Places  of  Meeting. — I.  The  Directory  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  has  undertaken  to  provide  suitable  places  of  meeting  for  the 
proposed  World's  Congresses,  and  to  that  end  has  taken  action  with  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  the  erection  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
of  a  permament  Memorial  Art  Palace,  with  a  suitable  Auditorium  for 
large  conventions,  and  smaller  rooms  for  meeting  of  Divisions,  Chapters, 
and  Sections  of  the  various  Departments,  to  be  used  during  the  Exposi- 
tion season  for  World's  Congress  purposes,  and  after  its  close  to  be 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Art  Institute.  Should  additional  places  of 
meeting  be  required,  they  will  doubtless  be  provided,  and  the  Auxiliary 
will  offer  whatever  facilities  may  be  at  its  command  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  will  participate  in  the  proposed  World's  Congresses. 

Preliminary  Suggestion  of  Arrangment  of  the  Congresses 
FOR  the  Months  of  the  Exposition  Season. — For  May, — Music, 
Literature  and  Art,  including  Congresses  of  Authors,  Publishers,  Philolo- 
gists, Librarians,  Composers,  Singers,  Dramatists,  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  the  like.  Also  Medicine,  including  Public  Health,  Private  Sanita- 
tion, Governmental  Regulations,  and  the  like. 

For  June. — Religion,  Morals  and  Temperance,  including  Church 
Congresses,  Missionary  Conventions,  Sunday  Schools,  Social  Purity, 
Ethics,  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  Suppression  of  Vice,  etc. 

For  July. — Science,  Philosophy,  Invention  and  Education,  including 
Congresses  of  Colleges,  Universities,  Teachers,  Superintendents  of 
Schools,  Astronomers.  Archaeologists,  Botanists,  Chemists,  Electricians, 
Ethnologists,  Geologists,  Geographers,  Mineralogists,  Metallurgists, 
Zoologists,  etc. 
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For  August, — Law  and  Government,  including  Municipal,  General, 
and  International  Law ;  the  Administration  of  Justice ;  the  Government 
of  Cities ;  Expatriation,  Naturalization  and  Extradition ;  International 
Privileges  of  Citizenship  ;  Patents  and  Copyrights ;  Arbitration  and 
Peace;  also.  Military  and  Fraternal  Orders,  such  as  Free  Masons, 
Knights  Templar,  Odd  Fellows,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  etc. 

For  September. — Labor  Congresses,  Social  Improvement  Associations, 
Building  Associations,  Mutual  Benefit  Associations,  Co-operative  Organi- 
zations, Trades  and  Occupations,  etc. 

For  October, — Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Finance,  including  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Societies,  such  as 
Dairymen.  Horse,  Sheep  and  Cattle  Raisers,  Horticulturists,  Pomolog- 
ists,  and  kindred  organizations  ;  Boards  of  Trade,  Bankers*  Associations, 
Engineers,  Railways,  and  other  organizations  relating  to  production, 
transportation,  distribution  and  exchange. 

Explanatory. — I.  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  actual 
management  of  the  Exposition  of  1893.  This  corporation  has  also  been 
recognized  by  act  of  Congress. 

II.  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  is  an  organization  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposi- 
tion corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  series  of  world's 
conventions  of  the  leaders  in  the  various  departments  of  human  progress, 
during  the  exposition  season  of  1893.  The  Auxiliary  has  also  been 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Its 
general  announcement  has  been  sent  to  foreign  governments  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  an  appropriation  on  account  of  its  expenses  has 
been  made  by  act  of  Congress. 

III.  The  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  con- 
sists of  the  General  and  Special  Committees  of  Women  appointed  by  the 
Auxiliary. 

IV.  The  World's  Columbian  Commission  consists  of  two  Commis- 
sioners from  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  eight  Commissioners  at- Large,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  empowered  to  accept  a  site  and 
approve  plans  of  buildings  to  be  offered  by  the  corporation  above 
named.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  allot  space,  classify  ex- 
hibits, appoint  judges,  and  perform  some  other  similar  duties. 

V.  The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  World's  Columbian  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  ladies  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress,  to 
represent  the  special  interests  of  women  in  the  Exposition. 


[Note. — ^The  Medical  Congresses  have  practically  been  fixed  for  the  latter 
part  of  May ;  the  Temperance  Congresses  for  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the 
Educational  Congresses  for  the  early  part  of  July.  The  others  are  still  open  for 
suggestion  of  any  desirable  change.  Additional  assignments  may  be  made  for 
any  month,  preferably  for  August,  September  or  October.] 
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evenrtblne.  EA8ILT,  BPEEDILT  IcanoZ 
PAOTICULABS  FREE.  Addrev  ftf  one*, 
BTU80B    A   CO.,  r»lTUII»,  HAlll. 


For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States.    Write  and  learn  about  the 
wonderful  success  of  our  well-tried 

00-OFEI?.A.TI^E   I'XxAJSr 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  members.    Circulars  and  appli- 
cation-blank FREE.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU,  147  Throop  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

July-August,  '91 — i  yr. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 

Drawer  906,  Richmond.  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the  Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

For  Artistic  Use  in   Fine   Drawings,  Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.    303,  604,  and  Ladies', 
•    170. 

For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,  389,  and  Stub 
Point,  849. 
'  For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404,  332,  390,  and 

604. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  b»  SONS, 

91  John  Street,  N.    K. 
M'ch,  'Oi-l  jv     HENRY  HOE,  Soie  Agetit 

SPECIAL. 

To  introduce  Modem  Phonography,  we  wiU» 
for  next  sixty  days  only,  mail  a  copy  of  the  Text- 


iODERN     PHONOBRIPHY 


</• 


prepares  students  of  all  systems 
,  for  difficult  Short-hand 


rocnts  in  two  months,  Prerioos  book  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  full  address  and 
\^  knowledge  of  short-hand  not  ,g^  ^^  .^  ^^^  j^  mtuMoa  this  journal. 
->«^     necessary.    Text-book  $1.50.  , 

^         -™.  ^  _      ,  ^^  „    Address  GEO.  W.  BROWER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  We  Brewer,  Rochester,  N.  T.  i 


Sept.  *9i — I  yr. 


Oct,,  '91— 2t. 
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M  UrtHT-RUNNM 

DOMESTIC! 

This  cut  ehows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  itd  Mechanical  ' 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival.      ' 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed,  with 
each  "  Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  jother  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" mere  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence.  . 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


m 


Tbp  fltiest  qnallty  of  Bells  for  ChnTrh<?«, 
Chimes.cicnools.etc.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  C(italu/3riie  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

m  VANDUZEH  &  TIFT  CO:,  CiEUlBatl,  a 

June,  *9i--i  yY 


C^HROMO   RBWARD    cards. 

Over!  OCX)  no"w  pretty  deslBfua  Flowei%  Frultt 
liaudscapea,  Boaueta.  Vases.  Shields,  Juveniles 
Easels,  Crescents,  Scenes,  Views,  Birds,  BoUoone. 
Ships,  AulmalB.  Butterflies,  Slippers,  AxKzhors,  Ac. 
Prices  for  18  cards,  size  8x4^  Inobas  8c:— OV^xGU 
12c— Si<x6«4  embossed  15c— 4 HJxSVi  1iOo-5Hx7hi 
85c.  All  pretty  Reward  Gift  Cards  no  two  alike. 
NEW  X>RIC£  lilST  OF  SCHOOIi  8U7Pl.tB8, 
Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted.  Silk-Fringed  Chromo 
Reweu*d  Gift  Cards,  Sewiu:^,  Gift,  and  Teachers' 
Books.  Speakers,  Bialoimes,  Reports,  Aids,  and  tew 
Bamplei  Chromo  Reward  Cards  free.  All  postpcUd. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,    WARREN,    PA. 

July-August,  '91—^1 


$3000: 
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JEPSON'S  STANDARD  MUSIC  EEADEES 


-BY- 


Prof.   B.  J  EPSON,  Director  of  Music  in  the   Public  Schools 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  twenty.five  years. 


A  progressive  series  of  n»isic  lessons  embodying  an  entire  course,  from  the  first  ye^r  of  music 
study  to  the  highest  class  of  the  high  school.  H  embodies  the  best  results  of  a  long  ami  valuable 
exv>erient  e  in  •K-hoo!  work.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  children  npl  only  how  to  sing,  hut  also  to  make  them 
readers  of  music  Its  plan  is  to  present  and  elaborate  one  Idea  at  the  time,  and  to  give,  in  connection 
with  each  chapter,  explanatory  notes  setting  forth  exactly  what  the  teacher  is  to  do. 

This  system  Is  jtnost  economical  because  (i)  It  consists  of  four  books  only.  (2>  It  requires  oo 
charts  13)  It  9111  Se  taught  by  the  regular  class  teachers,  so  that  the  expense  of  a  special  instnicior 
is,dis|.»ensed  with. 

It  is  produQtive  o(  the  ver>'  best  results,  and  wherever  the  system  is  given  ^  fair  trial,  as  In  New 
York  City,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Troy,  N. 
v..  rt//theput>il8  read  and  sing  at  sight  independently.  In  the  city  of  New  Haven,  where  Professor 
Jepson  leaches  in  ihe  public  schools,  his  {mpils.  taken  from  any  part  of  the  city,  sing  oratorios  and 
other  classfcal  music  with  the  ease  and  certainity  of  trained  choristers. 

The  series  was  recently  adopted  at  I  oledo,' Ohio,  Pollsville,  Pa.,  Phcjenixville,  Pa.,  and  Passaic, 
N.  J..  s*nd  has  been  in  cbptinued  and  »ucceH-«!ful  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  places 
in  the  United  States. 


THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  Or: 


HOOK  I.      63  pages. 
BOOK  II.    h6  paK<?s. 


30  cents. 
35  cents. 


BOOK  in.  161  pages. 
BOOK  IV.  196  pages. 


30  cents. 
75  cents. 


The  American  Book  Company.also  pubfishes  LOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE 
MUSIC  LESSONS,  a  popular  and  successful  graded  coiirse  of  six  books. 


ALSO  THE   FOLLOWING 


POPULAR  SONG  BOOKS  FOR  GRADEO  OR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Barfley'8  Song  for  the  Schools. 

18  n»o.  cloth,  192  pages,         -         -         60  ct«. 

A  selection  of  appropriate  hvnlns  of  an  un- 
sectarian  character,  carefully  cfasGified  and  set 
to  pojiular  tunes,  for  opening  and  closing  exer- . 
cists.    The  secular  part  is  full  of  bright  and 
well  selectccj  music  - 
Loomis^s  Progr0s8'v9  Glee  and  Ctiorus  Book. 

For  high  .schools,  glee  clubs,  and  singing 
societies.  Embraces  works  of  the  greatest 
composers.       -  -  -     s      •        84  cts. 

Piir«on8'  Callsthenic  Songt. 
By  Flora  T.  Parsons.    Cloth.    Illus.      28  clt. 
■    A  new  and  attractive  collection  of  Calisfbenic 
songs. 

Ryan's  Vocalists  for  Schools. 
8vo,  cloth.     -  •  -  •  60  cts. 

A  singing  book  for  graded  schools,  semina- 
ries. an<l  social  assemblies. 


Smith's  PraoticAl  Music  Reader. 

Adapted  to  teach  children  to  read  and  sin^ 
without  the  aid  of  a  special  teacher.    A  coni- 
TJfehensive  course  in  a  single  volume.    40  ctt. 
The  Song  Wave. 

By  H.  S.  Perkins,  E.  V.  PeGrafl^and  H.  J. 
Dan forth.  -8vo,  256  pages.       -        -       65  cU. 

A  collection  ol,  choice  njusic,  with  elemen- 
tary instruction.    For  school-room,  institute 
hall,  or  home  circle. 
The  Wavelet. 

An  abridgement  of  the  **  Song  Wave."    Con- 
taining the  easier  portion  of  music  in  the  latter, 
and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  primary  and 
intermediate  grades.         -       -      ,  •       32  «tS. . 
Zundel's  and  Ryan's  School  Harmonists. 
Vocal,  40  cts.  I  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  SOctt. 

A  collection  of  Songs,  Duets.  Trios,  and 
Quartets,  suitable  for  schools,  festivals,  and  the 
family  circle. 


Specimen  copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Corres- 
pondence in  reference  to  examination  §nd  introduction  of  music  books  is  cor- 
dially invited.  Send  for  the  Music  Section  of  our  Descriptive  List.  It  contains 
full  descriptions  of  all  our  Music  jimf  Soqg  Books,  and  is  mailed  free  on 
application.  .        ■  ._^  _   _  _ 


New  York 
Cincinoati 
Chicago 


American  Book  Company 
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MOST  DESIRABLE  BOOKS 

Virginia  Schools 

ARE    SUCH    SUPERIOR    AND    POPULAR    BOOKS    AS 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS, 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ETC.,  ETC. 

OFFICIILLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

NEW  BOOKS  and  new  editions,  embodying  methods  of  teaching  now 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  helpful  to  teachers;  Stimulating  to  pnipils. 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS,  amon^ bright  and  attractive  School 
Readers,  are  pre-eminent  in  their  choice  selection  of  material,  careful 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lessons,  and  beauty  of 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  them. 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two  book  course,  avoid, 
ing  untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching  numbers  now 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  carefully  graded 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get  them. 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEOGRA- 
PHIES, with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geography,  take  the  lead  in 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recognition  oi  geographi- 
cal changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 

Holmes'  New  First  Reader,  |    15  ]  Venable'sNewElem'y  Arithmetrc,  $  40 

Holmes'  New  Second  Reader,  25  I   Venabie's  New  Pracl'l  Arithmetic,      68 

Holmfs'"New  Third  Reader,  40  !  Venabie's  Primary  Arithmetic,  iS 


Holmes'  New  Fourth  Reader,  50 

Holmes'  New  Fifth  Reader,  72 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Paper),  25 

Holmes'  History  United  States,  i  00 


Venabie's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  36 
Venable  s  Practical  Arithmetic,  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,  54 
Maury's  Rev.  Manual  of  Geqgrap'y,  i  28 
Maury's  Rev.  Physical  Geography,  i  20 


For  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  valuable  text- books, 

address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

66  and  68  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

April,  '91 — 1  yr. 
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Self-Reliance. 

It  is  important  to  learn  early  to  rely  upon  yourself ;  for  little  has  been 
done  in  the  world  by  those  who  are  always  looking  out  for  some  one  to 
help  them. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  confound  self-reliance  with  self- 
conceit,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  cannot  easily  be  defined  in 
words. 

The  difference  is  something  like  that  between  bravery  and  foolhardi- 
ness. 

The  self- conceited  person  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  superior  to 
others.  The  self  conceited  girl  thinks  that  she  is  handsomer,  more  grace- 
ful, or  more  talented,  than  other  girls  ;  that  her  work  is  nicer,  or  that 
her  composition  shows  more  genius.  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  she  thinks 
that  she  can  do  it  better  than  another,  and  that  her  way  is  always  the 
best.  The  self-conceited  boy  looks  upon  himself  and  his  exploits  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  hard  to  correct  this,  because  all  that  such  self- conceited 
persons  do  seems  to  them  so  nearly  perfect  that  they  are  liable  to  grow 
more  and  more  conceited. 

It  is  one  advantage  of  going  to  school  that  girls  and  boys  are  apt  to 
have  the  conceit  more  or  less  taken  out  of  them,  because  they  are  often 
thrown  among  others  who  are  superior  to  them,  and  because  their  com- 
panions have  little  patience  with  such  pretence. 

Self-reliance  is  very  different  from  this.  The  self-reliant  person  is 
often  very  modest.  He  does  not  say  about  anything  that  is  to  be  done, 
'*  I  am  so  strong  and  wise  that  I  can  do  it."  He  says,  "  I  will  try,  and 
if  patience  and  hard  work  will  do  it,  it  shall  be  done." 

One  way  in  which  a  person  may  become  self-reliant,  is  never  to  seek 
or  accept  help  till  he  has  fairly  tried  what  can  be  done  without  it. 

Some  scholars,  if  they  come  to  a  problem  that  seems  hard,  run  at 
once  to  the  teacher,  or  an  older  friend,  or  perhaps  even  to  another  scholar, 
who  is  brighter  or  more  self-reliant  than  themselves,  in  order  to  be  told 
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how  to  do  it.  Always  try  it  yourself.  Even  if  it  is  nothing  more  import- 
ant than  a  conundrum,  do  not  wish  somebody  to  tell  you  the  answer  till 
you  have  fairly  tried  to  conquer  it. 

It  is  a  pleasant  feeling  that  comes  from  having  done  a  difficult  thing 
one's  self— a  feeling  that  those  never  have  who  are  helped  out  of  every 
hard  place. 

It  is  like  the  feeling  that  one  has  after  having  climbed  a  steep  moun- 
tain. There  is  a  healthy  pride  in  having  conquered  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent.  There  is  also  the  comfortable  feeling  that  comes  when  the 
muscles  have  been  used  without  being  unduly  strained.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar pleasant  sensation  when  the  mind  has  been  exerted  successfully,  in 
learning,  for  instance,  a  difficult  task,  or  solving  a  hard  problem. 

One  who  has  overcome  one  difficulty  is  ready  to  meet  the  next  with 
confidence  that  it,  too,  will  yield  to  his  attempt. 

See  how  much  such  a  person  has  gained.  In  later  life,  while  others 
are  hesitating  what  to  do,  or  whether  to  do  anything,  he  goes  forward 
and  accomplishes  what  he  undertakes. 

It  is  often  better  to  do  a  thing  by  a  way  that  is  not  the  very  best 
than  not  to  do  it  at  all. 

Self-reliance  is  as  important  in  thought  as  it  is  in  action. 

Some  people  find  it  hard  to  make  up  their  minds.    They  run  to  one  ' 
and  another  to  get  advice.     Perhaps  it  is  in  regard  to  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  the  color  of  a  dress.     Perhaps  the  bits  of  advice  they  re- 
ceive conflict  with  one  another ;  then  such  people  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  before. 

No  person  knows  better  the  real  value  of  advice  than  he  who  is  self- 
reliant.  He  has  measured  his  own  powers  so  often  that  he  knows  where 
he  needs  help. 

When  advice  comes  from  those  who  have  wisdom  and  experience,  it 
is  to  be  taken  thankfully. 

So  far  as  people  in  general  are  concerned,  it  is  often  hard  for  them 
to  put  themselves  in  your  place  sufficiently  to  give  the  advice  you  really 
need.  The  very  fact  of  having  to  do  a  thing  often  suggests  the  best  way 
of  doing  it.  Your  own  thought  in  regard  to  anything  you  have  to  do  is 
thus  often  better  than  that  of  the  companion  whose  advice  you  seek. 

It  is  pleasant,  and  sometimes  helpful,  to  talk  over  our  plans  with  a 
friend ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  must  make  the 
decbion. 

Did  you  ever  think  why  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  our 
country  are  found  among  those  who  began  life  in  hardship  and  poverty  ? 
Many  of  them  grew  up  in  what  was,  when  they  were  young,  the  western 
frontier,  where  they  had  to  work  hard  ;  where  they  had  no  schools,  and 
few  comforts  and  conveniences.     They  have  come  from  these  drcum- 
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stances  that  seemed  so  discouraging,  and  have  become  presidents,  judges, 
generals,  or  millionaires. 

You  would  find  it  interesting  to  put  down  the  names  of  those  who 
have  reached  such  success  from  such  hard  beginnings,  and  keep  a  list  of 
them.  If  you  are  careful  to  learn  about  such  persons,  and  to  write  down 
their  names,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  long  your  list  will  become. 

Many  who  were  thus  situated  in  their  youth  did  not  reach  such 
prominent  positions.  They  became  often,  however,  enterprising  and 
useful  citizens.  They  will  not  be  added  to  your  list,  but  they  lived  no  less 
successful,  and  perhaps  happier,  lives  than  those  whose  names  have  become 
familiar  to  the  world.  One  reason  why  so  many  that  had  such  an  un- 
promising beginning  have  won  such  success  is  that  because  they  had  so 
few  helps  they  were  forced  to  help  themselves.  They  thus  became  self- 
reliant.  When  they  went  out  into  the  world  they  went  straight  ahead. 
Without  waiting  for  any  one  to  make  a  place  for  them,  they  made  a  place 
for  themselves.  They  were  prompt,  energetic,  and  sensible.  Thus  peo- 
ple trusted  them  and  honored  them. 

Though  you  have  the  helps  that  such  men  were  forced  to  do  without, 
yet  you  can  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-reliance.  You  can  solve  your  own 
problems,  do  your  own  tasks,  and  meet  your  own  difficulties ;  and  thus 
you,  too,  can  be  preparing  to  do  your  own  part  in  the  world. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  with  a  friend  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
in  the  Maine  woods.  We  wanted  to  fish  ;  found  a  boy,  perhaps  ten  years 
old,  who  got  a  boat  for  us,  showed  us  where  was  the  best  place  to  fish 
pulled  with  us  on  the  lake,  and  made  himself  very  serviceable.  When  we 
had  finished  we  offered  him  some  money  for  the  boat  and  help.  He  re- 
fused to  take  it.  He  straightened  himself  up  and  said,  "  I  wanted  to  fish 
myself.*' 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  manly  boy,  self-reliant  and  contented 
with  himself.  He  did  not  want  favors  that  he  did  not  need  from  strangers 
whom  he  did  not  know. 

All  this  reminds  me  of  a  fable  that  I  read  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
which  I  have  remembered  ever  since :  Some  larks  had  a  nest  in  a  field 
of  grain.  One  evening  the  old  larks  coming  home  found  the  young  ones 
in  great  terror.  **  We  must  leave  our  nests  at  once,'*  they  cried.  Then 
they  related  how  they  had  heard  the  farmer  say  that  he  must  get  his 
neighbors  to  come  next  day  and  help  to  reap  his  field.  "  Oh !  *'  cried  the 
old  birds,  "  If  that  is  all,  we  may  rest  quietly  in  our  nests."  The  next 
evening  the  young  birds  were  found  again  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  farm- 
er, it  seems,  was  very  angry  because  his  neighbors  had  not  come,  and  had 
said  that  he  should  get  his  relatives  to  come  the  next  day  and  help  him. 
The  old  birds  took  the  news  easily,  and  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
yet.     The  next  evening  the  young  birds  were  quite  cheerful.     **  Have 
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you  heard  nothing  to  day  ?  "  asked  the  pld  ones.  **  Nothing  important," 
answered  the  young.  **  It  is  only  that  the  farmer  was  again  angry  be- 
cause his  relatives  also  had  failed  him,  and  he  said  to  his  sons,  '  Since 
neither  our  neighbors  nor  our  relations  will  help  us,  we  must  take  hold 
to  morrow  and  do  it  ourselves.'  "  The  old  birds  were  excited  this  time. 
They  said,  "  We  must  leave  our  nest  to-night.  When  a  man  decides  to 
do  a  thing  himself,  and  do  it  at  once,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  will 
be  done.*' — Ethics  for  Young  People, 


Co-Education  of  the  Sexes. 


A  LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  PH.  O.,  LL.  D.,  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  UNIYBR- 
SITV  OF  NASHVILLE  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PEABODY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

To  Hon,  J,  L.  M,  Curry  : 

Absence  from  home  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  request 
for  my  views  on  co-education. 

I  suppose  the  main  questions  at  issue  are  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  moral  effect  of  co-education  ? 

*  Are  the  two  sexes  the  gainers  or  the  losers  in  respect  of  character 
and  conduct  by  being  associated  in  school  life? 

2.  What  is  the  intellectual  effect  of  co- education  ? 

Does  the  competition  of  the  two  sexes  in  class-work  raise  or  lower 
the  intellectual  tone  of  the  individual  pupil  ? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  co-education  on  the  health  of  girls  and 
young  women  ? 

For  about  twenty  years  I  supervised  public  schools  in  which  boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  were  seated  in  the  same  rooms 
and  recited  in  the  same  classes ;  for  nearly  eight  years  I  was  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  young  men  and  young  women  pursue 
the  same  course  of  study  and  recite  in  the  same  classes ;  and  for  three 
years  I  have  had  the  management  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  which 
is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  result  of  this  experience  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : 

I.  In  school  life,  as  in  ordinary  life,  there  are  dangers  arising  from 
the  association  of  the  sexes,  but  with  proper  supervision  this  association 
is  normal  and  wholesome,  and  the  general  effect  on  each  sex,  in  the  way 
of  character  and  conduct,  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  On  the  part  of  boys 
and  young  men,  the  tendency  to  rudeness  is  checked,  and  they  become 
more  courteous  and  more  manly ;  and  on  the  part  of  girls  and  young 
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women  the  tendency  towards  the  emotional  and  sentimental  is  checked, 
and  they  become  more  thoughtful  and  more  womanly.  From  this  regu- 
lated association  of  the  sexes  in  recreation  and  study  there  is  produced  a 
consensus  of  public  opinion  which  is  most  favorable  to  a  high  type  of 
character  and  conduct. 

2.  Co-education  has  dispelled  the  notion  that  some  studies,  as  mathe- 
matics and  logic,  are  essentially  masculine,  while  others,  as  botany  and 
literature,  are  essentially  feminine.  The  fact  is  that  when  young  men 
and  young  women  pursue  a  college  course  in  common,  they  are  very 
evenly  balanced  competitors,  without  any  special  regard  to  subjects,  and 
that  this  open  and  visible  competition  is  a  normal  stimulus  to  effort  and 
excellence.  This  generous  rivalry  has  awakened  women  to  a  proper  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  powers,  and  has  at  the  same  time  created  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  intellectual  qualities  of  women. 
It  is  on  this  fair  and  open  field  of  intellectual  contest  that  woman  is  to  be 
vindicated  from  the  secular  charge  of  inferiority. 

3.  For  a  series  of  years,  while  superintendent  of  public  schools,  I 
caused  separate  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  attendance  of  each  sex,  for  the 
expresss  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  truth  there  might  be  in 
the  allegation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  health  of  young  women  would  suf- 
fer from  competition  with  young  men  in  the  class-room.  In  the  high 
school  grade,  where  Dr.  Clarke's  thesis  would  be  most  likely  to  find  sup- 
port, if  anywhere,  these  statistics  of  attendance,  resulting  from  an  expe- 
rience of  several  years,  were  strictly  in  favor  of  the  young  women — that 
is,  they  showed  that  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  young  women  was 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  young  men. 

Feeling  that  it  would  be  instructive  and  profitable  to  study  this  sub- 
ject from  a  student's  point  of  view,  I  asked  a  young  woman  of  great  ma- 
turity and  soundness  of  judgment  who  had  been  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  co-education  has  been  on  trial  since  1871, 
to  state  her  opinions  as  to  the  general  results  of  this  plan  of  education, 
and  I  add  the  following  in  her  own  language:  "  I  believe  the  efTect  of  co- 
education to  be  very  helpful  and  wholesome  in  every  way  to  young  men 
and  young  women.  I  know  of  no  real  dangers.  I  think  there  is  no 
unfavorable  effect  to  the  young  women's  health  from  the  competition,  for, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  young  women  were  as  punctual  with 
their  wprk  and  no  more  frequently  necessarily  absent  from  their  work 
than  the  young  men.  The  association  with  young  men,  as  the  young 
women  find  it  in  Ann  Arbor,  raises  the  tone  of  womanhood.  It  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  express  it  in  much  more  emphatic  terms." 

W.  H.  Payne. 
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The  School  Reader  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English 

Literature. 

BY  ALSTON   ELLIS. 

Our  school  readers  contain  a  large  amount  of  choice  literary  matter. 
The  selections  found  in  them  have  been  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
best  authors.  In  style  and  substance  many  of  these  reading  lessons 
are  well-nigh  faultless.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
school  reader  as  a  literary  work,  yet  it  has  great  merit  in  that  it  opens  up 
an  easy  and  effective  way  to  the  study  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  master  minds  represented  in  our  literature. 

The  teachers  of  country  schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  graded  schools  are  forced  into  contact  with  this  literature  by 
the  requirements  of  their  daily  work.  Let  these  teachers  once  open  their 
eyes  to  the  beauties  of  the  literature  found  in  the  reading  lessons  of  their 
pupils,  and  those  lessons  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  tame,  spiritless,  and 
even  numbing  exercises  they  too  frequently  are. 

The  reading  lesson  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  teacher  in  advance  of 
the  attempt  to  awaken  the  pupils'  interest  in  it.  This  study  should  in- 
clude something  more  than  acquiring  ability  to  pronounce  words  cor- 
rectly, and  to  give  the  definitions  of  a  few  words  whose  meaning  may  not 
be  grasped  readily  by  the  pupils.  Something  can  be  learned  and  told 
about  the  life  of  an  author  that  will  awaken  the  pupils  to  greater  interest 
in  his  writings.  In  this  way  the  character  of  the  reading  in  class- work 
will  be  improved,  and  something  done  to  introduce  both  teacher  and 
pupils  to  the  great  and  ever- interesting  field  of  English  literature. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  school  reader  could  be  used  profitably  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  literature.  True,  the  selections  are  short, 
taken  from  their  original  setting  in  many  cases,  yet  they  are  generally 
complete  in  themselves.  Some  are  entire  productions ;  others  are  so 
judiciously  chosen  that  none  but  a  student  of  literature  would  know  that 
they  are  not  literary  wholes.  If  the  reading  lesson  does  not  whet  the 
pupil's  appetite  for  good  reading,  and  give  him  some  intimation  where 
such  reading  may  be  found,  it  has  not  been  highly  active  for  goocf  in  his 
education. 

I  have  examined  the  contents  of  the  highest  book  of  each  of  six  series 
of  school  readers,  and  herewith  append  some  of  the  results  of  my  invest!- 
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gation.     The  Arabic  numerals  show  the  number  of  selections  from  an 
author  found  in  each  book. 
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In  the  table  eighteen  English  and  twelve  American  authors  are 
named.  The  relative  popularity  of  these  writers,  as  far  as  the  readers 
give  testimony,  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  column  where  the 
number  of  £/i|^^^«/ selections  is  noted. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  thirty  authors  named  in  the  list  are  not 
all  whose  writings  are  represented  by  lessons  found  in  the  readers. 
Selections  from  other  authors  of  scarcely  less  note  are  numerous.  The 
other  books  of  each  series  of  readers  herein  named  contain  much  literary 
matter  of  good  quality  from  well-known  writers. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  character  of  the  selec- 
tions as  foreshadowed  by  their  titles : 

Addison. — "Discontent,  an  Allegory,*'  "Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
"Vision  of  Mirza,"  **  Frozen  Words/'  '*  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  xix," 
"  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  xxii,*'  and  **  Contentment." 

^ry««/.— "The  Snow  Shower,"  •'Thanatopsis,"  "Lines  to  a  Water- 
fowl," ''The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  "Our  Country's  CaU," 
•*A  Forest  Hymn,"  and  "The  Gladness  of  Nature." 

Bunyan. — "Escape  from  Doubting  Castle."  "Giant  Despair,"  "The 
Valley  of  Humiliation,"  "The  Golden  City,"  "The  Pilgrims  in 
Doubting  Castle,"  and  "Christian  and  Apollyon." 

Bums. — "  For  a'  That,  and  a*  That,"  "  Man  was  not  Made  to  Mourn," 
and  "Bannockburn." 

Z?yr^.— "Song  of  the  Greek  Bard,"  "Thunder  Storm  on  the  Alps," 
"Battle  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Eve  Before  Waterloo,"  "The  De- 
struction  of  Sennacherib."  "Adieu  to  My  Native  Land,"  "  Darkness, 
a  Dream,"  "The  Shipwreck,"  "The  Vision  of  Belshazzar,"  and 
"Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean." 

Campbell.— ''hochitVs  Warning,"  "The  Downfall  of  Poland,"  "The 
Soldier's  Dream,"  "  The  Last  Man,"  "  The  Exile  of  Erin,"  "  Ho- 
henlinden,"  "Hallowed  Ground,"  and  "Lord  UlhVs  Daughter." 

Cooper.—''  The  Ariel  Among  the  Shoals,"  "  Deerslayer's  First  Fight," 
and  "The  Arrest  of  Leather-Stocking." 

Cowper. — "Solitude,"  "  The  Nightingale  and  the  Glow-worm,"  "  Winter 
Evening  in  the  Country,"  "  My  Mother's  Picture,"  and  "Alexander 
Selkirk." 

Z7jV>fc?«j.—"  Death  of  Little  Nell,"  "The  Jolly  Old  Pedagogue,"  "The 
Battle  of  Hastings,"  "  Dotheboys  Hall,"  "Gradgrind's  Idea  of  Edu- 
cation," "  Mr.  Winkle  on  Skates,"  "  The  Stage  Coach,"  "Addresses 
of  Sergeant  Buzfuz,"  "The  Plague  in  London,"  "  Oliver  Cromwell," 
"The  Happy  Mother,"  "The  Death  of  Paul  Dombey,"  "The 
Child's  Story,"  and  "Little  Paul." 

^fw^rrj(7«.—"  Value  of  the  Present,"  "  Each  and  All."  "The  Problem." 
"The  Mean  Side  of  Napoleon's  Character,"  and  "  Wealth." 

/rfl«M«.— "My  Entry  into  Philadelphia,"  "  Dialogue  with  the  Gout," 
"How  I  learned  to  Write  Prose,"  "The  Way  to  Wealth,"  "An 
Economical  Project,"  "The Savages  of  North  America,"  and  "  Father 
Abraham's  Speech." 

Goldsniilh. — "On  Happiness  of  Temper."  "Dr.  Primrose  in  Prison," 
"  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,"  "  The  Deserted  Village," 
"  The  Man  in  Black,"  and  "  The  Fair." 
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Hawthorne, — **  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,"  "  My  Oratorical  Experi- 
ence," "The  Sunken  Treasure/'  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  "The  Pine- 
Tree  Shillings,"  and  "Little  Annie's  Ramble." 

//o/mes.—'' Bill  and  Joe,"  "How  Men  Reason,"  "The  Hot  Season," 
"Evening,"  "Contentment,"  "The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous,"  "The 
Comet,"  ''The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  "  Old  Ironsides,"  and  "The 
Flower  of  Liberty." 

Ifood.— ''Song  of  the  Shirt,"  '*  We  Watched  her  Breathing,"  »*  The 
Haunted  House,"  and  *'The  Death  Bed." 

Irvinpr, — "Character  of  Columbus,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  '*  Sorrow  for 
the  Dead."  "Knickerbocker  Life  in  New  York,"  "Death  Bed  of 
Washington,"  "A  Dutch  Governor,"  "A  Rainy  Sunday  at  an  Inn," 
and  "The  Angler." 

Johnson, — "Schemes  of  Life  Often  Illusory,"  "  Drydenand  Pope,"  and 
"The  Happy  Valley." 

Longfellozv, — "  Church  Scene  from  Evangeline,"  "The  Song  of  the  Pot- 
ter," "The  Bridge,"  "A  Psalm  of  Life,"  "Hymn  to  the  Night," 
"The  Launching  of  the  Ship,"  "  Song  of  the  Silent  Land,"  "The 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  "The  Children's  Hour,"  " The  Builders," 
"Hiawatha's  Wooing,"  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs."  "The 
Famine,"  "Spring,"  "The  Day  is  Done,"  and  "The  Windmill." 

Z^ar//.—"  The  Heritage,"  "  The  Country  School,"  "  The  First  Snow - 
Fall,"  and  "  Aladdin." 

i^///^.—"  Death  of  Samson,"  "L' Allegro,"  "  II  Penseroso,"  "The  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press,"  "  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Invoca- 
tion to  Light,"  "Eve's  Account  of  the  Creation,"  and  "Expulsion 
from  Paradise." 

/^^^.— "The  Raven,"  "  The  House  of  Usher,"  "The  Haunted  Palace," 
•     "  Three  Sundays  in  a  Week,"  "  The  Bells."  and  "Annabel  Lee." 

Scott. — "The  Soldier's  Rest,"  "  Marmion  and  Douglas,"  "  Description  of 
a  Siege."  "  Lochinvar,"  "  The  Coronach,"  "  Sunset  on  the  Border," 
"  Love  of  Country,"  "  Battle  in  the  Highlands,"  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  "The  Battle  of  Bannockburn,"  "  Fitz-James  and  Roderick 
Dhu,"  and  "  Robin  Hood." 

Shakespeare.—''  A  Good  Name."  "  Henry  V  to  his  Troops."  "  Fall  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,"  "The  Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  "Anthony 
Over  Caesar's  Dead  Body,"  "The  Folly  of  Intoxication,"  "Prince 
Henry  and  Falstaff,"  "  Hamlet's  Soliloquy,"  "The  Dream  of  Clar- 
ence," "Speech  of  Brutus,"  "Winter,"  "Puck  and  the  Fairy," 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Murder  of  King  Duncan,"  "  Isa- 
bella and  Angelo,"  "  Polonius  to  Laertes,"  and  "Julius  Caesar." 
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Shelley,—^'  Winter,"  **The  Skylark."  and  **The  Clouds/' 

Sovihey.^''  The  Cataract  of  Lodore,"  "  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,"  **  Nel- 
son at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  and  **  The  Holly -Tree." 

Tennyson, — "Enoch  Arden  at  the  Window,"  ** Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,"  **  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." "New- Year's  Eve,"  "  Bugle  Song,"  "  Break,  Break,  Break," 
"  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,"  "  Lady  Clare,"  and  "  The  Brook." 

Thackeray.—''  Goldsmith  and  Addison,"  **  King  Canute,"  **  End  of  the 
Play,"  and  "  Death  of  Colonel  Newcome." 

Webster, — "  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,"  **  Speech  on  the  Trial 
of  a  Murderer,"  **  Importance  of  the  Union,"  "  Man's  Physical  and 
Mental  Superiority,"  "  The  Survivors  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill," 
**  Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams,"  "True  Eloquence,"  **  Liberty 
and  Union,"  and  "  Origin  of  New  England." 

WhiUier.—>'1\i^  Barefoot  Boy,"  "Abraham  Davenport,"  ''A  Picture 
and  a  Hope,"  "The  River  Path,"  "Snow-Bound,"  •*  Centennial 
Hymn,"  and  "  The  Corn  Song." 

Wordsworth,— '''l\it^  Solitary  Reaper,"  "A  Portrait,"  and  "We  Are 
Seven." 

It  is  important  to  know  where  to  find  some  account  of  the  life  and 
literary  labors  of  the  authors  whose  writings  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  our  school  readers.     The  revised  edition  of  Shaw's  New  History  of 
English  and  American  Literature  contains  more  or  less  extended  notices 
of  all  writers  named  in  the  table,  save  Webster  and  Tennyson. 

American  Literature,  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemon, 
contains,  in  addition  to  much  other  valuable  literary  matter,  something 
relating  to  the  life  and  work  of  each  of  the  twelve  American  authors. 

American  Poems  and  American  Prose,  handsome  yet  inexpensive 
books,  edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  contains  biographical  sketches  of 
all  the  American  authors  save  Franklin,  Cooper,  Poe  and  Webster. 

Eighteen  of  the  thirty  authors  are  represented  in  the  excellent  liter- 
ature to  be  found  in  English  Classic  Series,  published  by  EfHngham  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Each  number  of  the  series  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  an  introductory  statement  filled  with  pertinent 
matter. 

All  the  books  heretofore  named  are  of  the  best  manufacture  and  are 
sold  at  a  price  which  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  the  teachers  who 
are  really  in  earnest  and  not  mere  dealers  in  excuses.  More  pretentious 
biographies,  but  really  not  more  servicable  for  the  purpose  had  in  mind, 
may  be  found  in  English  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  John  Morley,  and 
American  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 
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The  Bright  Pupil. 

We  teachers  are  frequently  admonished  as  to  the  care  and  thought 
we  should  bestow  upon  the  dull  pupil.  We  rightly  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  him,  and  spend  much  time  and  labor  in  making  the  rough 
places  smooth  before  him. 

Do  we  as  often  discharge  our  duty  toward  the  bright  pupil  ?  Are 
we  not  loo  apt  to  think  the  bright  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves  ?  In 
almost  every  school  there  is  the  boy  who  never  studies,  and  yet  has  his 
lessons.  He  heads  his  class  with  the  slightest  effort.  He  is  as  far  above 
the  average  as  his  dull  companion  is  below  it.  The  work  is  not  work  for 
him  ;  it  is  merely  play. 

Our  courses  of  study  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  average 
child.  This  is  confessedly  and  necessarily  so.  We  expect  that  a  few 
will  be  so  far  below  the  average  that  they  will  be  unable  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  alloted  time.  Ought  we  not  to  expect  something  more  of 
the  other  extreme  ? 

Why  is  the  bright  boy  in  school  so  often  distanced  in  later  life  by  his 
slow  companion  ?  It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  escape  all  responsibility  for 
such  a  result. 

The  bright  boy  has  been  allowed  to  play  his  way  through  school. 
He  has  had  no  real  discipline.  He  has  won  success  without  work,  and 
he  imagines  he  can  do  the  same  in  business.  No  wonder  he  finds  his 
mistake  and  falls  to  the  rear. 

His  slower  neighbor  has  habits  of  perseverance  and  diligence,  gained 
by  hours  of  toil  at  his  school  work.  His  mind  has  been  really  trained. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  work  hard  for  what  he  gets,  and  he  expects 
nothing  else.  When  he  enters  real  life  his  past  experience  is  immediately 
available  and  very  valuable.  He  has  been  used  to  meeting  and  conquer- 
ing difficulties.  In  each  case  there  will  doubtless  be  other  determining 
factors,  but  just  so  far  as  the  result  is  due  to  school  training  must  we 
hold  ourselves  responsible. 

One  wicked  thing  in  school  work  is  cramming.  An  equally  wicked 
thing  is  to  allow  a  child  to  play  and  call  it  work. 

Put  the  boy  in  a  grade  where  he  must  work.  Let  him  skip  part  of 
a  term  with  his  own  class,  and  make  it  up  with  a  higher  class.  Arrange 
the  matter  with  the  promoting  power,  and  let  him  work  with  that  object 
in  view.  Give  him  half  as  much  time  and  thought  as  the  dullard  re- 
ceives. 

A  housekeeper  is  careful  of  her  common  crockery.  She  does  not 
wish  to  break  it.     But  she  is  more  careful  of  her  fine  china. 

Possibly  some  teachers  are  hampered  in  this  matter.  We  hear  oc- 
casionally of  a  superintendent  who  is  so  in  love  with  his  machine  that  no 
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irregularity  can  be  permitted.  I  think  such  cases  are  very  rare,  however. 
If  a  teacher  has  the  confidence  of  her  superior  officer,  he  will  usually  be 
quite  willing  to  do  what  she  thinks  best  for  any  child.  Where  the  regu- 
lar promotions  are  made  twice  a  year  ought  we  not  to  expect  that  the 
irregular  cases  will  be  rather  common  ?  Even  where  the  promotion  is 
but  once  a  year  they  ought  not  to  be  quite  unknown. 

Talking  on  this  topic  several  years  ago,  a  friend  quoted  this  remark 
of  an  experienced  principal :  **  I  can  tell  by  the  way  a  boy  walks  across 
the  hall  V^hether  or  not  he  has  enough  work  to  do.  If  he  has  not,  I  see 
thai  he  is  put  where  he  will  have  enough." 

It  seems  as  though  such  a  discovery  should  not  be  left  to  the  princi- 
pal. In  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  term  opens  the  teacher  should  find 
such  cases,  if  there  be  any,  and  report  them  to  the  higher  authority  for 
such  action  as  may  seem  wise. 

In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  occasional  mistakes  occur.  We  some- 
times send  a  child  on  who  fails  to  meet  our  expectations.  Yet  I  think 
we  usually  sin  in  quite  the  other  direction. 

Last  winter  I  heard  Mr.  Treudley  drop  a  suggestion  which  would  be 
wonderfully  fruitful  of  good  results  if  it  were  carried  out.  His  idea  was 
specially  for  the  help  of  the  dull  scholars,  and  of  those  who  by  sickness 
had  fallen  behind,  but  it  would  benefit  the  bright  ones  equally.  He  pro- 
posed that  in  every  school  building  of  sufficient  size  a  special  school  be 
established,  with  a  skillful  teacher  in  charge.  This  school  should  be  only 
available  for  industrious  well-behaved  pupils.  Such  a  child,  who  had 
fallen  behind  his  class  for  a  good  reason,  or  who  was  naturally  very  slow 
or  dull,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  special  school  for  a  limited 
time,  to  catch  up  with  his  mates.  Each  one  would  work  on  in  his  own 
grade  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  return  to  his  class  as  soon  as  prepared 
for  it.  The  number  in  this  special  school  at  any  one  time  would  be  small, 
so  that  the  teacher  could  give  whatever  individual  help  was  needed.  A 
time  limit  would  prevent  a  lew  from  monopolizing  the  benefits.  The 
lazy  and  troublesome  pupils  would  be  rigidly  excluded,  so  that  the  whole 
time  and  effort  of  the  teacher  could  be  given  to  the  legitimate  work.  It 
would  place  a  premium  upon  good  conduct  and  hard  work. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  arrangement  would  benefit  the  bright 
boy  whom  we  have  been  considering.  A  few  weeks  in  such  a  school 
would  enable  him  to  work  ahead  and  enter  a  higher  grade,  where  his 
brain  would  be  more  fully  and  healthfully  employed.  He  would  have 
an  incentive  to  real  work,  and  would  soon  lose  his  listless  manner. 

Some  such  plan,  making  provision  for  both  extremes,  would  offset 
the  criticism  concerning  the  leveling  tendency  of  our  public  graded 
schools.  Until  something  of  the  kind  is  provided,  we  teachers  must  do 
the  best  we  can  for  the  children.     But  in  beginning  this  year's  work  let 
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us  try  to  be  equally  faithful  to  the  bright  and  the  dull  pupil ;  to  the  boy 
and  also  to  the  girl. 

Who  is  of  most  importance,  the  man  who  shapes  and  creates  public 
opinion,  or  the  crowd  whom  he  sways  ?  Our  work  is  character- building, 
not  lesson  learning.  Let  us  not  stint  our  best  children  of  their  proper 
nourishment  because  we  are  are  occupied  nursing  the  feebler  ones. — 
Elizabeth  M,  Neill,  in  Ohio  Ed,  Monthly, 


How  to  Govern  a  School. 

A  rule  is  an  order  of  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  in  a  certain  case. 
It  requires  that  the  pupil  compare  his  conduct  with  the  rule  and  modify 
it  or  not  as  the  rule  demands. 

The  better  practice  is  to  have  no  rule,  but  to  get  the  pupils'  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  every  one  ought  to  do  right.  Then  the  question  of 
what  is  right  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  when  it  arises.  It  is  pretty  safe 
to  affirm  that  nothing  had  better  be  enforced  in  the  school  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  pupils*  sense  of  right  when  fully  presented. 

Some  things  are  prohibited  in  school,  not  because  they  are  wrong  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  would  work  harm  to  the  school.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  make  the  child  see  that  the  standard  of  what  is  right  in  the 
school  is  fixed  by  what  would  be  permissible  for  all  to  do  in  the  given 
case.  What  can  not  be  permitted  to  every  one  in  a  like  case  can  not 
be  permitted  to  any  one.  **So  act  that  the  rule  of  your  action  might 
be  adopted  by  every  other  one  as  his  rule  oi  conduct.**  This  is  the 
principle  that  ought  always  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
Try  it  with  whispering,  for  example.  Every  pupil  sees  that  what  is 
permitted  in  his  case  must  be  permitted  in  every  case.  There  will  be 
but  few  cases  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  his  act  of  whispering 
could  be  followed  by  all  without  injury  to  the  school. 

l^ow  it  is  a  much  better  education  for  the  child  that  he  be  encouraged 
to  determine  whether  his  act  is  right  or  wrong  when  compared  with  this 
principle  of  conduct  that  is  of  general  application  to  society  everywhere, 
than  to  require  him  to  follow  a  definite  rule.  It  may  not  be  so  easy,  and 
may  take  more  time,  and  there  may  be  more  acts  of  disorder  resulting 
from  wrong  judgment  or  wrong  disposition,  but  it  is  better  education. 

Then  there  is* another  motive  against  whispering.  Not  only  the  pupil's 
duty  to  the  whole  school  demands  that  it  shall  be  avoided  when  it  is  not 
right,  but  he  may  be  led  to  see  that  his  own  education  is  enhanced  by 
resisting  all  temptation  to  whisper.  It  is  a  test  of  his  power  over  his 
impulses.      If  this  matter  is  properly  presented   to  children,  and  the 
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teacher  carries  the  right  atmosphere  with  him  always,  a  great  interest 
can  be  awakened  in  the  pupil  in  the  development  of  his  power  of  self- 
control.  If  he  sees  every  indulgence  to  be  a  confession  oi  weakness,  he 
will  be  constantly  bracmg  up  to  resist  the  temptation. 

But  all  this  demands  that  there  be  a  serious,  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  make  the  government  of  the  school  a  means  to  the 
moral  education  of  the  child.  The  teacher  who  does  not  see  that  "  school 
government"  is  a  much  more  important  agency  in  the  education  of  the 
child  than  are  the  branches  of  study,  needs  to  revise  his  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school. 

But  suppose  the  child  knows  what  is  right,  but  will  not  do  it,  Whal 
thenf  Always  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  child's  conviction  of  what  is 
right  is  in  accord  with  your  own  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won  in  his 
case.  But  the  motive  of  right  often  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  allurements 
of  different  kinds.  The  right  must  be  made  attractive.  This  is  what  is 
called  persuasion.  The  legitimate  rewards  of  right  doing  can  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  motive  of  right.  Hence  the  teacher  can  make  right- 
doing  attractive  by  certain  privileges  that  result  from  it  or  can  be  prop- 
erly attached  to  it.  These  are  perfectly  legitimate  influencbs  for  the 
teacher  to  use.  But  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  rewards  that  are  external 
or  foreign  to  the  obedience  sought. 

When  these  influences  fail,  the  teacher  may  make  the  motive  of  right 
relatively  attractive  and  so  reinforce  it.  That  is,  he  may  make  the  oppo- 
site road  immediately  painful.  And  he  may  increase  the  pain  of  this 
wrong  road  until  the  pupil  will  choose  the  right  in  preference.  This  is 
the  defence  of  pain  as  an  element  of  school  government. — Public  School 
Journal, 


General   Principles. 

Have  music  by  all  means. 

Avoid  governing  too  much. 

Be  patient  with  the  bunglers. 

The  school  is  a  true  democracy. 

Work  is  the  great  element  of  correction. 

The  better  the  school  the  fewer  the  absences. 

Slow  and  patient  work  at  first — rapid  work  later. 

A  successful  teacher  must  be  master  of  his  subject.  * 

Memory  is  loyal,  not  slavish,  to  inductive  knowledge. 

Without  maps  true  geographic  teaching  is  impossible. 

Processes  before  rules.     Teach  rules  through  processes. 

That  method  is  best  which  makes  the  pupil  think  most. 
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Always  keep  pupils  busy,  for  industrious  pupils  are  orderly.  ^ 

Make  lan^uaj^e  transparent,  that  the  thought  may  be  revealed. 

History  should  be  taught  from  a  series  of  progressive  standpoints. 

Commending  the  good  is  a  strong  means  of  preserving  a  high 
standard. 

Consistent  requirements,  with  eternal  vigilance,  yield  satisfactory 
results. 

Repetition  must  mature  into  a  habit  what  the  learner  wishes  to 
remember. 

**  Not  how  much,  but  how  well,*'  should  be  the  motto  for  successful 
practice. 

Omit  minute  details  that  are  to  be  memorized  only  to  be  forgotten 
in  a  week. 

Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order:  first  form  the  mind, 
then  furnish  it. 

Impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  before  presenting  the  sign  which 
represents  the  idea. 

The  development  of  the  intellect  is  more  important  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facts. 

Symmetrical  development  is  obtained  only  by  the  proper  exercise  of 
all  the  faculties. 

Development  requires  activity.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood — 
accustom  the  child  to  act. 

Those  who  do  not  kam  to  spell  well  when  young  seldom  acquire 
the  ability  to  do  so. 

Every  plan  of  culture  should  excite  the  interest  of  the  children,  and 
therefore  be  pleasureable  to  them. 

Different  people  demand  diflferent  kinds  of  government;  so  do  differ- 
ent schools  and  pupils  in  the  schools. — Educational  Gazette . 


Training  the  Imagination. 


Miss  Jennison  had  a  custom  of  training  her  children  to  read  from 
pictures  as  from  reading  books,  and  after  a  few  months  it  was  difficult 
for  an  uninitiated  visitor  to  tell  whether  the  words  were  before  the  eyes 
of  the  children  or  not.  The  teacher  found  that  this  weekly  practice 
cultivated  language  wonderfully,  besides  training  in  concentration  and 
imaginative  power.  She  began  to  see  an  improvment  in  their  manner 
of  talking  in*  their  other  lessons.  The  hesitating  manner  and  the  old 
habit  of  giving  thought  in  a  disjointed  way  were  dying  out  since  the 
''  picture-talking"  had  grown  familiar. 
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How  did  she  get  the  pictures  ?  She  found  them  everywhere,  and 
was  careful  to  choose  those  that  had  suggestive  points  about  them  to  at- 
tract the  fancy.  She  had  a  box  full  of  these  pictures  pasted  on  manilla 
paper,  and  it  would  take  some  time  before  any  of  her  class  would  get 
the  same  picture  twice. 

Roy  Halstead,  about  12  years  old,  had  a  picture  (two  boys  carrying 
a  table  into  a  school -room)  passed  to  him  one  day  and  after  five  or  six 
minutes,  he  stood  in  the  aisle  in  a  manly  sort  of  way  and  read  this : 

PICTURE-READING. 

"  Bert  Graham  and  Edward  Lane  are  taking  a  table  into  a  country 
school-house.  Miss  Reid,  their  teacher,  had  been  telling  the  children 
how  nice  it  would  be  if  they  could  have  a  little  table  of  books  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  school- room.  She  was  a  very  kind  teacher  that  hadn't  for- 
gotten how  boys  and  girls  feel,  and  she  was  always  thinking  up  things 
that  she  thought  they  would  like ;  and  she  had  been  reading  a  book  to 
them  ten  minutes  before  school  was  out  every  day  and  not  a  single 
scholar  would  ask  to  be  dismissed  at  recess  for  fear  of  losing  the  story. 

*•  So  one  day  Miss  Reid  said  that  she  would  find  a  good  many  books 
for  them  to  read  for  themselves,  in  the  morning  before  school,  if  they 
would  get  a  table  for  them.  The  boys  were  pretty  noisy  there  before 
school  began  in  the  morning  and  I  expect  she  thought  that  would  be  a 
good  way  to  stop  that,  too.  Edward's  mother  had  a  kitchen  table  she 
didn't  use  in  the  winter  and  so  Edward  told  Bert  if  he'd  help  him  they 
would  bring  that  to  school,  and  they  are  just  carrying  it  in  now." 

•'Very  good,"  said  Miss  Jennison.  "But  I  should  like  to  have 
somebody  tell  me  what  happened  inside  the  school- house,  afterwards. 
Do  you  want  to  try,  Ada  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  think  I  know  about  what  would  happen,"  said  Ada.  "I 
will  try." 

"  The  next  morning  the  children  were  delighted  to  see  a  handsome 
table  cloth  on  the  old  table,  that  the  teacher  had  put  on.  There  were 
two  Harper's  Magazines ,  for  there  were  some  big  boys  and  girls  in  that 
school  that  could  read  such  hard  books,  and  everybody  liked  to  see  the 
pictures.  And  there  were  other  books,  too,  on  the  table.  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Water  Babies  and  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  one  or  two  Wide 
Awakes  that  were  old,  you  know,  but  new  to  the  scholars,  so  they  would 
like  them  just  the  same.  There  was  a  Chatterbox,  too,  for  the  little 
children  on  the  front  seats.  Miss  Reid  said  that  if  any  of  the  children 
had  any  books  at  home  that  they  would  be  willing  to  lend,  she  thought 
they  would  be  safe  there,  and  then  they  could  change  with  each  other. 
But  she  said,  too,  that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  they  could  all  club  together 
and  take  a  fresh  magazine  that  would  come  every  month.     The  girls 
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started  a  subscription  paper  at  the  first  recess  and  soon  got  money 
enough  to  get  two  regular  papers.  After  a  good  deal  of  talking  that 
lasted  a  whole  week,  before  they  could  settle  on  the  same  things  they 
chose  Treasure-  Trove  and  St,  Nicholas^  and  then  they  began  to  watch 
the  postoffice  for  them  to  come. 

'*  Very  good  selections,"  said  Miss  Jennison,  **  I  really  begin  to  see 
how  that  little  old  country  school-house  looked  inside,  and  I  can  guess 
some  things  that  happened  there  at  Christmas.'* — New  York  School 
foumaL 


Stories  From  a  Supervisor's  Note -Book. 


'  Such  a  pleasant  school-room  and  wise  and  progressive  teacher  !  She 
is  a  mother,  and  knows  and  loves  the  children  ;  she  is  versatile  in  resource, 
and  yet  quiet,  with  great  power  of  firm,  undemonstrative  control.  She 
has  many  of  the  freshest  and  best  devices  for  teaching  by  the  best  methods; 
everything  she  does  has  a  meaning,  and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
development  of  her  class.  I  take  her  some  knives  and  scissors,  saying : 
"I  don't  know  that  you  want  these,  Mrs.  ■  ,  you  have  so  many 

things,  and  do  so  much  beautiful  work,  and  keep  such  good  order;"  but 
she  replies  eagerly:  "  O,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  want.  I  have  been 
trying  to  think  of  something  for  Peter  ;  you  see  him  there  by  the  door  ; 
he  is  asleep.  He  often  comes  drowsy  and  stupid  and  half-intoxicated ; 
he  is  filthy  and  profane,  and  smokes  and  chews  tobacco,  and  may  be 
underwitted ;  he  does  almost  nothing.  Perhaps  he  would  be  waked  up 
by  a  knife  to  use."  So  I  give  my  tools  and  know  they  will  not  be  neg- 
lected or  misused  here,  and  I  visit  the  school  again  in  a  week.  "  How  is 
Peter?"  **  Why,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  he  has  improved.  I  let  him  take 
a  knife  and  wood,  and  we  have  begun  some  sloyd- work  right  in  the  room. 
We  let  boys  who  have  done  their  work  whittle,  and  a  number  of  things 
have  been  made ;  the  boys  are  delighted  with  it,  and  are  so  good  and 
neat  about  it !  We  have  saved  these  things  they  have  made,  to  show  you. 
And  who  do  you  think  has  done  the  best  piece  of  work  ?  Peter,  bring 
your  stick  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  gave  us  the  knives."  "Why,  is  this 
Peter's?  How  even  and  smooth  it  is,  and  it  seems  to  me  Peter  has  made 
himself  look  nicer,  too."  "  Yes,  Peter  made  such  a  good  stick  that  I  set 
it  up  for  a  model,  and  Peter  is  so  glad  to  do  something  that  is  really  good 
that  he  has  improved  ever  since,  and  is  getting  to  be  a  very  good  boy.  I 
think  he  is  not  going  to  drink  any  more,  because  it  makes  him  so  dull." 
The  next  week  I  go  again ;  the  change  in  Peter  is  still  more  strik- 
ing ;  he  is  getting  bright,  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  studies.  He  has 
2 
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made  an  extremely  good  spade,  which  is  exhibited  with  the  sloyd-work 
of  the  boys,  and  is  really  much  the  best  piece  of  work  seen.  Peter  has 
learned  that  he  can  excel  in  this  thing.  He  has  begun  to  respect  himself; 
he  is  leaving  off  his  bad  habits  and  attending  not  only  to  his  conduct,  but 
to  his  person  ;  he  looks  human  and  is  agreeable.  After  a  few  weeks  I 
visit  the  school  once  more.  The  sloyd  has  developed  into  a  shop,  with 
benches  and  tools,  and  Peter  gets  his  lessons  well,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  shop  at  times.  He  helps  the  other  boys  there ;  he  slays 
after  school  and  comes  before  school  to  get  things  in  order  and  work  at 
the  models  ;  his  work  is  still  by  far  the  best  in  the  shop.  He  is  a  kind 
of  master  workman :  his  hair  is  brushed,  he  is  clean,  he  is  neatly  dresed 
with  the  help  of  some  who  care  for  his  success,  and  he  is  getting  to  be  a 
good  scholar.  The  teacher  says  he  has  dropped  all  his  bad  habits,  is 
trustworthy  and  steady.  When  I  go  out  of  the  school  with  my  traps 
into  the  rain  he  asks  to  go  and  carry  my  bag  and  my  umbrella,  and  help 
me  into  the  car.  He  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  regenerated  by  his  faith  in 
his  power  to  achieve. 

THE   NAUGHTY  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  WAS  TO  BE  EXPELLED. 

I  got  a  note  the  other  day  from  Miss ,  asking  me  to  come  as  soon 

as  possible  to  her  class  to  consult  about  a  girl  of  twelve  years  who  refused 
to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school.  It  was  a  stormy  day,  but  as  the  physi- 
cian obeys  his  summons  to  minister  to  the  abnormal  body,  so  I  started 
immediately  to  set  right  if  I  could  the  distorted  will.  I  reached  the 
school  and  held  my  consultation  with  the  teacher.  The  girl,  she  said, 
had  always  been  troublesome,  was  insubordinate,  and  had  been  threat- 
ened with  expulsion;  she  utterly  refused  to  do  some  things  required  of 
every  pupil;  she  had  never  been  willing  to  learA  and  recite  a  piece;  she 
was  very  rude  and  violent  in  her  temper  in  school  and  out  of  school;  was 
a  terror  to  other  girls,  and  talked  in  a  very  bad  way,  so  that  it  was  felt 
that  she  contaminated  the  other  girls  and  demoralized  the  school.  Her 
parents  had  been  appealed  to,  but  although  they  were  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  teacher,  they  were  unable  to  compel  obedience  or  reform 
her  conduct.  The  child  was  very  bright,  not  at  all  timid,  and  belonged 
to  a  good  and  cultivated  home.  I  begged  the  teacher  to  tell  me  more 
explicitly  what  she  did.  She  made  faces,  pounded  and  scratche.d, 
screamed,  and  used  outrageous  language.  The  teacher  was  almost  afraid 
to  repeat  things  she  had  heard  her  say,  but  on  pressing  her  for  the  worst 
specimen  of  her  talk  said  that  she  had  told  one  girl  with  whom  she  was 
quarreling  that  she  would  ** knock  the  stuffing  out  of  her."  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  this,  and  said  that  the  expression  was* simply  a  bit  of 
slang,  and  although  I  should  try  to  cure  a  child  of  using  it,  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  very  heinous,  or  to  have  much  moral  significance  as  used  by 
a  child. 
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However,  the  little  girl  was  brought  to  me  as  to  an  official  authority 
of  whom  she  might  possibly  stand  in  awe.  She  came  into  the  room  with 
a  very  defiant  air  and  an  independent  pride  of  manner.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  moral  aspect  of  her  behavior  had  been  too  exclusively 
dwelt  upon,  and  that  she  was  too  bright  a  child  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
an  over-statement  of  her  wickedness.  I  took  her  hand  pleasantly,  and 
led  her  to  a  seat  at  my  side.  I  tried  to  disarm  her  obstinacy  by  sympa- 
thetic ease  of  manner,  and  said :  "  Clara,  I  came  out  in  this  storm  to  see 

what  is  the  matter  that  Miss  thinks  you    must  be  sent  out  of 

school.  Something  that  you  cannot  help,  I  suppose ;  let  me  see,  do 
you  suppose  you  are  able  to  do  the  work  like  the  other  girls  ?  Are  you 
sick?"  **  No,'*  she  answered  with  some  spirit.  I  reflected  a  moment, 
looking  her  in  the  face  kindly,  and  said :  **  I  wonder  if  you  are  as  bright 
as  the  other  girls.  Can  you  learn  easily — can  you  understand,  or — are 
you  at  all  foolish  ? '  *  *  *  No,  *  *  with  some  determination  and  anger.  '  *  You 
know  there  are  schools  for  the  poor  little  foolish  children  who  cannot 
study,  and  if  that  is  the  matter  you  could  go  to  one  of  those  schools. 
Let  me  think  ;  how  do  your  eyes  look  ?  You  are  not  crazy,  are  you?  ** 
"  No,"  looking  me  in  the  eye  with  increasing  spirit.  *'  You  know  there 
are  places  for  insane  children  who  cannot  help  hurting  or  troubling 
others,  but  you  are  not  one  of  those,  are  you  ?  Can  you  help  doing  the 
things  if  you  wish  ?  "  "lean,"  she  said  with  much  decision.  "Well, 
then,  as  your  mother  and  your  teacher  and  I  tell  you  to  do  what  the 
other  girls  do,  and  you  can  do  it  if  you  will,  you  will  do  it,  will  you  not  ? 
Then  we  shall  know  that  you  are  neither  foolish  or  crazy.  Will  you  do 
all  that  your  teacher  tells  you  after  this?"  "Yes,"  she  said  quite 
meekly.  **  I  shall  come  out  to  hear  you  speak  a  piece  if  your  teacher 
will  select  one,  and  you  will  write  and  invite  me  to  come.  Shall  it  be 
next  Wednesday  ?  "  She  looked  up  brightly  and  pleasantly  and  said : 
"  Yes,  I  will  send  you  word."  I  received  her  note,  very  prettily  written, 
and  went  out  in  a  few  days  to  hear  her  in  her  turn  come  forward  and  recite 
the  piece  the  teacher  had  required,  and  from  that  day  the  child  made  no 
further  trouble,  but  did  all  the  appointed  work  and  behaved  well  without 
disturbance  in  the  school-room  or  out  of  it. 

I  said  to  myself,  there  is  always  an  open  Way  to  a  child's  moral  sense; 
why  knock  at  a  locked  door  when  there  is  an  open  gate  on  some  other 
side  of  the  child's  nature.  An  appeal  to  her  pride,  to  her  reason  and  to 
her  will,  proved  more  effectual  than  forced  appeals  to  her  conscience,  and 
her  antagonism  was  overthrown  by  my  natural  way  of  dealing  with  her 
and  my  quiet  expectation  that  she  would  see  the  uselessness  of  further 
opposition. —  77ie  Teacher. 
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Valuable  Suggestions. 

BY  A  8UPERINTENDET  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Guard  against  the  tendency  to  assign  too  long  lessons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Ambitious  pupils  are  overworked,  and 
some  get  discouraged. 

2.  Let  signals  be  very  quiet. 

3.  Inform  the  parents  through  the  pupils  that  they  are  always 
welcome  in  the  school-room.  Dissatisfaction  may  often  be  removed  by 
a  visit  from  a  parent. 

4.  Do  not  send  pupils  to  the  principal  or  superintendent  for  small 
offences.     Discipline  them  yourself. 

5.  Avoid  the  spy  system  in  securing  discipline.     Allow  no  tatding^. 

6.  Hold  your  pupils  responsible  for  what^'^?^  see,  and  not  for  what 
others  say  they  saw. 

7.  Desks  and  window-sills  were  not  made  for  teachers  or  pupils  to 
sit  upon. 

8.  The  teacher's  chair  should  not  be  occupied  all  the  time. 

9.  The  control  of  a  school  involves  self-control.  Remember,  you 
can  never  exhibit  vexation  before  your  pupils  without  losing  their  respect. 

10.  Avoid  hasty  remarks.  They  are  sure  to  be  repeated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  you  mortification. 

11.  If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  your  co-laborers,  say  nothing. 

12.  Study  something  outside  of  your  routine  work.  Do  not  rest 
contented  unless  you  are  conscious  of  mental  growth. — Educational 
Gazette, 


The  position  of  teacher  in  a  county  school  offers  far  wider  opportuni- 
ties for  engaging  in  enterprises  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  the 
community  than  that  of  teacher  in  a  town  or  city  graded  school.  On 
account  of  the  few  public  meetings,  entertainments  and  meager  amuse- 
ments, the  country  school  is  more  to  the  children  and  the  community 
than  the  city  school.  The  teacher  necessarily  becomes  more  intimate 
with  the  pupils  and  patrons,  and  if  he  is  influential  and  exerts  his  influ- 
ence as  he  should,  the  value  of  his  good  work  outside  of  the  school- room 
is  simply  above  price. 

In  the  country  school  the  teacher  must  be  both  principal  and  teacher 
with  all  grades  from  the  first  primary  up  to  the  high  school,  in  the  same 
school ;  hence  should  be  stronger  and  better  equipped  all  round  than  the 
grade  teacher  of  the  city.  The  country  teacher  must  be  able  to  organize 
and  to  lead. 
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There  is  the  literary  society,  the  debating  society  and  other  meetings 
that  should  be  organized,  and,  unless  the  teacher  is  able  to  take  charge 
and  control,  these  opportunities  for  awakening  the  community  and  im- 
proving the  youth  are  thrown  away. 

To  secure  efficient  country  schools,  a  class  of  strong  and  well  quahfied 
young  men  and  women  should  be  employed  ;  mere  boys  and  girls  can 
not  do  the  good  work  demanded  of  an  efficient  country  school. 

But  before  we  may  expect  to  command  a  sufficient  number  of  this  class 
of  teachers  for  our  rural  schools,  and  retain  them  long,  the  wages  must 
be  increased  very  considerably. —  IVes^  Virginia  School  Journal. 


Improve  the  Minutes. 


A  working-girl  sent  the  following  letter  to  an  editor : 

At  the  meeting  of  a  Working-Girls'  Club  a  young  type- writer  said  : 
**  I  have  only  twenty  minutes  a  day  in  which  I  can  read.  That  is  in  my 
lunch-time  at  noon.  I  have  been  reading  trashy  stories,  because  I 
thought  it  was  no  use  trying  to  improve  such  a  little  scrap  ol  time.  But 
something  you  said  made  me  think  I  might  get  some  good  out  of  even 
the  few  minutes.  Now  I  am  reading  'Sesame  and  Lillies.'  What  do 
you  advise  me  to  read  next?  '*  The  leader  of  the  Club  begs  to  pass  on 
the  question.  What  books  are  at  once  compact,  comprehensive  and 
simple,  interesting  and  instructive  enough  to  meet  this  young  girKs  want, 
and  that  of  thousands  more  ?  A  long  list,  drawn  from  many  experiences, 
would  be  very  thankfully  received.  Busy  Girl. 

The  editor  submitted  this  letter  to  a  type- writer  whose  hours  of  work 
left  her  little  or  no  time  for  study,  thinking  that  her  actual  experience 
would-be  more  helpful  than  his  idea  on  the  subject.  She  sent  the  follow- 
ingietter : 

Twenty  minutes  are  quite  long  enough  to  accomplish  a  good  deal. 
It  isn't  the  amount  of  time  that  counts,  but  whether  it  is  given  regularly 
to  the  same  thing.  When  I  was  at  school  I  used  to  brush  my  hair  every 
morning  with  a  book  of  poetry  before  me,  and  in  that  way  within  a  year 
learned  almost  the  whole  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess."  For  the  last  eight 
months  I  have  had  about  an  hour  a  day,  or  night,  in  which  to  read  or  study. 
I  have  taken  up  a  study  I  did  not  have  at  school.  Though  I  was  often 
tired,  and  there  were  books  I  wanted  to  read  and  people  I  wanted  to 
talk  to,  yet  I  have  now  finished  one  text-book  and  am  beginning  another. 
The  only  way  is  to  keep  at  it.  I  have  never  studied  at  noon-time  ; 
people  who  are  bending  over  a  desk  all  day  ought  then  to  take  some  ex- 
ercise in  the  fresh  air.     Some  of  the  books  I  have  enjoyed  most  are  : 
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"John  Halifax,  Gentlemen/'  "A  Noble  Life/'  everything  Scott  and 
Dickens  have  written,  ''Chronicle  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family," 
**Miss  Young's  Stories,"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Countess  Gisela" 
(Marlitt),  "About  Old  Story-Teilers,"  "Never  Too  Late  to  Mend/' 
Miss  Seweli's  "History  of  Greece"  and  "History  of  Rome/'  W.  F.  Col- 
lier's "History  of  English  Literature/'  "Scottish  Chiefs,"  "Lorna 
Doone."  **  Westward  Ho/'  *'Tom  Brown's  School  Days/'  Emerson's 
**  Conduct  of  Life"  and  ''Society  and  Solitude." 


National  Educational  Association  of  the   United  States — Ex- 
ecutive Circular  No.  i. 

Executive  Office,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  November  /2,  iSgi. 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  N,  E,  A.: 

At  a  meetinsc  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  held  in  New  York 
City,  October  30,  1891,  after  a  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Association  and  of  the  facts  laid  before  it  in  relation  to  the  next  place 
of  meeting,  it  was  finally  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the  next  Convention  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  12th  to  15th,  inclusive,  1892.  The  Council  will 
convene  July  8th. 

The  Association  has  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  Educational  authorities 
and  the  Citizens*  Associations  of  Saratoga,  from  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  the  Council  of  City  and  Village  Superintendents  of  the  State. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  of  Railroads  has  granted  a  rate  of  one,  then 
lowest,  first-class,  limited  fare,  plus  two  dollars  (membership  fee)  for  the  round 
trip.  The  two-dollar  membership  fee  is  to  be  collected  by  the  railroads  and 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

We  ask  the  Officers  and  Directors,  representing  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  to  unite  with  us  in  making  this  a  great  Educational  Convention, 
that  shall  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Will  each  Director  see :  {i)  That  their  State  and  County  Educational  Asso- 
ciations are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  attend ;  (2)  that  the  subject  is  pre- 
sented on  the  programme  of  their  State  Association  ;  (3)  that  matter  for  the 
educational  press  and  for  the  columns  of  newspapers  interested  in  education  is 
furnished  throughout  the  State ;  (4)  that  the  State  Manager  has  his  heartiest  co- 
operation. 

State  Managers  will  be  appointed  in  a  few  days. 

The  Directors  are  requested  to  offer  to  the  President  any  suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  them  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

E.  H.  COOK, 
R.  W.  Stevenson,  President, 

Secretary, 
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Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

Germany, — An  elementary  school-master  writes  to  the  Hanover  Courier 
with  regard  to  an  article  on  the  salaries  of  elementary  school-masters.  In  the 
said  article  a  minimum  salary  of  from  I375  to  $450  is  considered  necessary.  The 
school-master  remarks  :  "This  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  present  minimum  sal- 
ary of  $185 — there  are  even  positions  with  a  salary  of  f  165  a  year— and  elementary 
school-masters  are  considered  mercenary  by  many  people,  who,  on  principle, 
combat  every  attempt  of  the  teachers  to  bring  their  social  position  in  line  with  their 
education  and  their  work,  and  yet  only  absolute  necessaries  are  included  in  l!he 
housekeeping  schemes  which  have  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  whole 
teaching  world,  and  everything  is  reckoned  at  so  modest  a  figure  that  it  would 
require  an  economical  *  Hausvater  *  and  a  clever  *  Hausfrau  *  to  manage  on  the 
sums  mentioned." 

The  following  scheme  of  housekeeping,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  teachers 
in  the  Springe  Department,  will  afford  an  illustration.  It  is  intended  to  apply 
to  a  small  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  two  children,  and  any  one 
who  reads  the  scheme  impartially  will  find  that  only  necessaries  are  included, 
and  that  the  expenditure  is  on  a  most  modest  scale. 

A, — Daily  Expenditure. 

Coffee  twice  at  4c.  =  8c %  13  69 

Milk  at  4C 13  69 

White  bread  at  2>ic 9  13 

Black  bread  at  ^%Q, 27  38 

Dinner  at  25c 91  25 

Supper  at  15c -. 54  76 

B.^  Weekly  Expenditure, 
Butter  and  lard  at  50c 26  00 

C. —  Yearly  Expenditure, 

Fire 25  00 

Light ...* 5  00 

Body,  bed  and  table  linen,  and  washing  thereof. 18  75 

Clothes 62  50 

Taxes 6  00 

Fire  insurance 2  50 

Doctor  and  druggist 7  50 

Books,  papers,  music,  writing  materials  and  stamps 18  75 

Renewal  of  furniture  and  keeping  it  in  repair 7  50 

Pocket  money 7  50 

Journeys 6  25 

Unexpected  expenditure 7  50 

Life  insurance 18  75 

Sum  total 1^430  40 

Compulsory  Education, — Concerning  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in 
England  there  is  little  known  in  this  country,  hence  a  plain  statement  of  fact 
may  be  welcome.  The  "  Elementary  Education  Act,*'  of  August  9,  1870,  pro- 
vides as  follows: 
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Every  school  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  make  by-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes: 
Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  Hm^  years,  nor  more 
than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  to  cause  such  children 
(unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school ;  imposing  penalties 
for  ihe  breach  of  any  by-laws.  Any  of  the  following  grounds  shall  be  a  rea- 
sonable excuse — namely  :  (i)  that  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some 
other  manner ;  (2)  that  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
sickness,  or  any  unavoidable  cause ;  (3)  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school 
open  which  the  child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles, 
measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as  the 
by-laws  may  prescribe.*'  These  by-laws  were  issued  by  the  different  school 
boards,  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  published  in  the  appendices 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Education  Department.  There  still  existed  boroughs 
and  parishes  enough  which  did  nothing  at  all  in  this  matter. 

To  amend  this  Elementary  Act,  other  acts  were  passed  in  1873, 1876, 1879.  and 
1880,  among  which  that  of  1876  is  most  important  as  to  compulsory  attendance. 
Sections  4  and  12  of  chapter  79,  run  as  follows:  (4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and,  if  such  parent  fail  to  perform  such 
duty  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  penalties  as  are  provided  by  this  act. 
(12)  Where  an  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with,  without  any  reasonable 
excuse,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  complaint  made  by  the  local  authority, 
may,  if  it  think  fit,  order  as  follows :  In  the  first  case  of  non-compliance,  if  the 
parent  of  the  child  does  not  appear,  or  appears  and  fails  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
he  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  order,  the  court 
may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  the  cost,  five  shillings ;  but  if  the 
parent  satisfies  the  court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  as  aforesaid,  the 
court  may,  without  infiicting  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
day  industrial  school.  Moreover,  this  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
school  attendance  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school 
board  has  not  been  elected. 

The  Act  of  1880,  which  is  very  short,  provides  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  make  by-laws  for  those  districts  which  have  not  made  them /or  them- 
selves. By  it  compulsion  was  first  fully  and  universally  established.  All  public 
elementary  schools  are  administered  by  these  acts,  as  well  as  by  codes,  of  which 
a  new  one  is  issued  every  year. 


Notes. 

"  I'm  bound  to  have  sunshine  in  my  house,"  said  a  bright-faced,  cherry- 
voiced  West  Philadelphia  matron.  *'I  mean  the  sunshine  that  comes  from  a 
happy  disposition.  Many  a  child  goes  ast.-ay,  not  because  there  is  a  want  of 
prayers  or  virtue  at  home,  but  simply  because  home  lacks  sunshine.  A  child 
needs  smiles  as  much  as  flowers  need  sunbeams.  Children  look  beyond  the 
present  moment,  though  many  of  us  think  they  don't.  If  a  thing  pleases,  they 
are  apt  to  see  it.  If  home  is  the  place  where  faces  are  sour  and  voices  harsh, 
and  fault-finding  in  the  ascendant,  they  will  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  else- 
where. The  great  study  of  my  life  is  to  make  my  husband  and  children  happy. 
Come  out  to  my  house  some  day,  Mr.  Reporter,  and  see  if  it  isn't  so." — Dickson 
Normal. 
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Good  Manners  for  Young  People— Be  your  natural  self,  and  take  no 
thought  of  the  consequences.  Other  people  don*t  observe  you  half  as  much  as 
you  imagine.  In  a  crowd  the  truth  is  that  you  are  likely  to  be  forgotten,  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Of  course,  if  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  dress  as  the  society  of  the 
rich  requires,  keep  out  of  that  society.  You  can  find  your  own  place,  and  you 
will  enjoy  it  more ;  nay,  you  will  enjoy  it  only,  for  in  the  other  you  can  have  no 
pleasure  at  all. 

Many  young  people  are  distressed  because,  they  fear  they  may  not  make  an 
exhibition  of  themselves  in  society  which  represents  their  real  value.  They  are 
troubled  lest  they  shall  be  misunderstood,  put  down  lower  than  they  belong, 
not  rated  high  enough.  Hence  they  make  an  effort  to  convince  those  whom 
they  meet  that  they  are  of  some  consequence.  But  all  that  is  a  waste  of  energy, 
of  thought,  anxiety,  and  ambition.  It  fails  of  its  purpose,  and  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce  the  very  effect  which  it  seeks  to  prevent.  It  generates  a  self-consciousness 
that  breeds  embarrassment  in  turn,  and  consequent  inability  to  make  the  desired 
revelation,  and  create  the  hoped-for  impression. 

Learn  to  lorget  all  about  yourself,  how  you  appear,  what  other  people  may 
be  thinking  of  you  ;  and  then  they  will  see  you  as  you  really  are,  and  as  you 
really  are  you  are  a  far  more  engaging  and  interesting  individual  than  you  can 
be  when  thoughts  of  the  show  you  are  making  of  yourself  destroy  your  natural 
manner  and  expression.  Civility  never  goes  amiss.  A  young  girl  who  looks  on 
old  married  men  as  not  worth  her  consideration  or  her  gracious  courtesy,  is 
likely  to  find  out  that  she  has  made  a  sad  mistake.  A  young  man  who  has  no 
attention  to  bestow  on  women  who  have  passed  the  age  which  he  thinks  is  alone 
attractive,  may  find  that  he  has  lost  valuable  allies  in  his  career. —  Theodore 
Temple,  in  The  Chatauquan  Jor  December. 

A  SCHOOL  is  unpardonably  inefficient  if  it  does  not  foster  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliant  activity. — Principal  G,  B.  Files. 

I  HAVE  seen  manners  that  make  a  similar  impression  with  personal  beauty  ; 
that  give  the  like  exhilaration,  and  refine  us  like  that;  and,  in  memorable  expe- 
riences, they  are  suddenly  better  than  beauty,  and  make  that  superfluous  and 
ugly.  But  they  must  be  marked  by  fine  perception,  the  acquaintance  with  real 
beauty.  Then  they  must  be  inspired  by  the  good  heart.  There  is  no  beautifier 
of  complexion,  or  form,  or  behavior,  like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain, 
around  us. — Emerson. 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  everything,  if  it  be  to  boil  an  ^%,%.  Man- 
ners are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things ;  each  one  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of 
love — now  repeated  and  hardened  into  usage.  They  form  at  last  a  rich  varnish, 
with  which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed,  and  its  details  adorned.— Emerson. 

The  American  Teacher  has  the  following  summary  of  the  Bogging  record 
of  John  Jacob  Hanberle,  a  German  schoolmaster.  He  kept  a  "  flogging  diary  " 
during  the  fifty-one  years  of  his  pedagogical  reign,  and  in  it  he  recorded  911,527 
strokes  of  the  cane,  124,000  of  the  rod,  20,989  with  the  ruler,  10,235  boxes  on 
the  ear,  7,905  pulls  of  the  ear,  1,115,800  blows  with  the  knuckles  on  the  head, 
and  threatened  1,707  children  with  punishment  that  he  did  not  administer.  This 
made  a  grand  (?)  total  of  2,190,327  punishments  of  various  kinds  in  fifty-one 
years,  or  an  average  of  about  150  a  day,  or  about  75  genuine  flogging  blows  and 
an  equal  number  of  ''knuckles  raps."  As  the  sessions  were  longer  then  than 
now,  it  left  him  perhaps  twenty  per  hour ;  but  as  he  could  get  those  in  on  one 
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boy  in  about  three  minutes,  there  was  really  less  interruption  than  might  be  supn 
posed. 

He  made  777  boys  kneel  on  hard  round  peas,  631  kneel  on  a  sharp  piece  of 
hard  wood,  and  5,001  ride  an  uncomfortable  "square **  wooden  horse.  He  also 
made  22,763  children  memorize  for  punishment  portions  of  the  Bible  and  the 
catechism. 

Training  Little  Children  in  School-Room  Ways.— Before  beginning 
the  actual  work  of  the  class,  the  beginners  should  be  trained  in  school-room 
ways. 

1.  How  to  enter  the  room  and  pass  to  the  seat. 

2.  How  to  sit  in  correct  position. 

3.  How  to  rise  and  stand  properly. 

4.  How  to  pass  to  class  in  front  of  room,  and  how  to  turn  and  pass  back  to 
their  seats. 

5.  Where  to  place  slate  and  pencil. 

6.  How  to  put  away  the  slate,  and  how  to  take  it  out  of  the  desk. 
Methods  of  procedure  : 

1.  Give  one  signal  at  a  time. 

Give  it  but  once  after  it  has  been  explained. 

2.  Work  slowly. 

3.  Let  your  language  be  very  simple. 

4.  See  that  your  directions  are  followed  in  every  particular. 

5.  Speak  in  a  pleasant,  firm  voice. 

6.  Commend  as  often  as  you  see  real  endeavor. 

7.  Do  not  threaten. 

8.  Try  to  take  the  place  of  a  wise,  loving  mother. 


Book  Notices. 

STARLAND.  Being  talks  with  young  people  about  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 
By  Sir  Robert  Stowell  Ball.  F.  R.  S.,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  author 
of  '^The  Story  of  the  Heavens,'*  &c.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
1892.    Mailing  price,  |i.  10. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  provides  each  Christmastide  a  course 
of  lectures  specially  addressed  to  a  juvenile  audience.  In  1881  and  again  in 
1887  this  duty  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Ball.  This  volume  is  the  outcome 
of  those  two  courses.  The  language  is  plain  and  simple,  and  the  author  has 
been  able  to  present  the  great  facts  and  principles  of  Astronomy  in  a  way  that 
is  intelligible,  and  hence  interesting,  to  the  little  folks.  We  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  to  our  readers. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  FRENCH  LYRICS.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  B.  L.  Bowen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  in 
Ohio  State  University.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1891.    Price,  65  cents. 

The  patriotic  songs  of  the  Revolution  have  been  made  the  starting  point. 
In  selections  from  individual  poets,  prominence  has  been  given  to  B^ranger  and 
Hugo,  while  not  a  few  selections  have  been  made  from  others.  The  object  of 
the  volume— to  furnish  students  with  material  for  an  introductory  study  of  lyric 
poetry — seems  to  have  been  well  carried  out.    It  contains  some  choice  gems. 
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LE  MISANTHROPE.  Comedie  par  I.  B.  P.  de  Molidre.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
1891.    Price,  25  cents. 

One  of  the  texts  published  by  this  enterprising  firm  in  its  International  Mod- 
em language  Series—a  series  designed  to  cover  a  Preparatory,  Elementary, 
Intermediate  and  University  course  in  both  French  and  German. 

A  BRIEF  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTIONS 
AND  EXERCISES.  By  A.  Hialmar  Edgren.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Sanscrit  in  Nebraska  University.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.    1891.    Price,  85  cents. 

It  is  intended  primarily  for  college  classes  and  such  students  generally  as 
would  begin  reading  Spanish  without  waste  of  time,  on  the  basis  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  its  grammar. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  POETRY.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Albert 
S.  Cook,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    1891.    Mailing  price,  60  cents. 

Those  interested  in  English  literature  will  be  glad  to  have  access  to  this 
convenient  edition  of  Shelley's  Defense  of  Poetry. 

ETHICS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By  C.  C.  Everett.  Bussey  Professor  of  The- 
ology  in  Harvard  University,  &c.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1891.  Mailing 
price,  60  cents. 

It  seems  to  be  an  excellent  little  manual  on  a  very  important  subject. 

SHORT  COURSES  OF  READING  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  C.  T. 
Winchester,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Wesleyan  University. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  in  press  and  will  shortly  issue  this  little  book.  It 
lays  out  five  short  courses  of  reading  from  the  most  prominent  writers  in  pure 
literature  of  the  last  three  centuries,  beginning  with  Marlowe  and  ending  with 
Tennyson.  Each  of  these  courses  is  followed  by  a  supplementary  course,  some- 
what longer^  for  those  who  have  time  for  more  extended  reading ;  so  that  the 
shorter  and  longer  courses,  taken  together,  represent  with  considerable  fullness 
the  progress  of  our  literature  in  its  best  specimens  from  the  Elizabethan  period 
to  the  present  day.  The  book  contains  also  information  as  to  the  best  editions 
for  student  use,  with  extended  and  well-chosen  lists  of  critical  and  biographical 
authorities. 

ALL  AROUND  THE  YEAR,  1892.  Entirely  new  design  in  colors.  By  J. 
Pauline  Sunter.  Printed  on  heavy  card-board,  gilt  edges,  with  chain,  tassels 
and  ring.     Boxed.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  most  charming  calendar  is  composed  of  heavy,  gilt-edged  cards,  tastily 
tied  with  white  silk  cord,  and  a  delicate,  silvered  chain  attached,  by  which  they 
may  be  hung  on  the  wall  or  elsewhere,  and  are  so  arranged  on  rings  that  they 
may  be  turned  over  as  each  month  shall  be  needed  for  reference. 

It  is  a  study  for  an  artist— in  fact,  twelve  studies  in  art,  of  original  and  beau- 
tiful designs,  and  worked  out  in  the  highest  style  of  the  printer's  art — so  quaint 
and  bright  and  sweet  that  on'e  is  charmed  beyond  expression. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  charming  piece  of  work,  a  thorough  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
and  sure  to  win  a  welcome  wherever  it  goes. 

They  are  of  convenient  size,  four  and  one-fourth  by  five  and  a  half  inches, 
and  in  their  neat  boxes,  take  the  lead  among  the  calendars  of  the  season. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CRITIC'S  TABLET.  For  use  in  Literary  Societies.  Lyceums 
and  classes  in  English,  Elocution,  and  Oratory.  By  Robert  I.  Fulton,  A.  M., 
and  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  A.  M.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891.  By  mail, 
post-paid,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  new  idea,  on  a  new  plan,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
class-room  and  literary  society,  the  authors  having  used  a  private  edition  for  two 
years.  It  is  a  system  by  which  a  large  number  of  criticisms  can  be  made  on  a 
speaker  in  the  limited  time  usually  allotted  to  a  speech.  It  records  these  criti- 
cisms for  future  guidance,  thus  helping  the  student  to  correct  his  faults  and  im- 
prove in  the  art  of  speakine:.  It  enables  the  critic  to  keep  his  attention  upon 
the  speaker ;  gives  an  orderly  and  systematic  plan  for  criticising  correctly  and 
helpfully,  and  suggests  remedies  for  prevailing  faults.  Full  and  explicit  directions 
for  use  are  printed  on  the  back  of  each  sheet. 


EDITOEIAL. 


Written  Examinations. 

The  value  of  examinations,  both  as  means  of  education  and  as  tests  of  pro- 
motion, now  and  then  attracts  the  attention  of  the  general  public.and  is  a  subject 
of  constant  and  earnest  thoufi:ht  on  the  part  of  the  best  educators.  How  to  pass 
pupils  from  one  grade  to  another  without  undue  friction  and  unnecessary  strain, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfactorily  test  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  do  the  work 
already  gone  over,  is  a  serious  problem.  The  necessity  for  some  test  commends 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  thinking  men.  The  business  man  does  not  willingly 
advance  an  employee  to  higher  and  more  responsible  work  till  he  has  shown 
his  ability  to  do  that  work  faithfully  and  skillfully. 

We  shall  assume,  then,  that  the  need  of  some  test  in  passing  pupils  alonj^ 
the  successive  steps  of  their  education  is  an  accepted  necessity.  What  shall  that 
test  be  ?  The  advancement  of  pupils  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  has  been 
tried,  and  found  unsatisfactory.  And  in  these  latter  days,  when  this  plan  has 
been  attempted  again,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  it  with  a  written 
examination.  The  oral  examination,  while  presenting  some  advantages,  has 
been  found  impracticable  where  large  numbers  of  children  are  concerned.  The 
written  examination,  as  shown  by  the  opinions  of  educators  generally,  and  its 
almost  universal  use,  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  test  yet  dis- 
covered. Every  pupil  has  precisely  the  same  questions ;  is  put  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  with  every  other  pupil — is  not  required  to  answer  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  as  in  oral  exercises,  but  is  allowed  to  think  over  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, and  to  write  down  the  results  of  his  very  best  judgment  in  regard  to 
them ;  is  largely  free  from  the  embarrassing  excitement  involved  in  the  oral 
method.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  opportunity  to  give  to  the 
answer  a  mature  consideration  that  will  assign  a  true  value  to  the  answer  and 
be  entirely  just  to  the  pupil.  It  protects  the  pupil  in  large  degree  from  the 
effects  of  any  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher;  for  the  work  is  open  to  inspec- 
tion ;  and  it  protects  the  teacher  from  the  unjust  complaints  of  unreasonable 
parents.    That  this  test  is  not  perfect  is  felt  by  none  more  than  by  the  teachers 
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themselves,  and  every  true  teacher  is  always  striving  to  remedy  its  defects  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power.  No  doubt  it  will  continue  to  fall  short  of  absolutely 
reliable  results;  nevertheless,  it  is  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  test  yet  devised. 

Moreover,  written  examinations  have  an  intrinsic  value — a  value  aside  from 
their  usefulness  as  tests.  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  an  inspector  of  the  English  schools, 
and  a  thoughtful  observer  and  careful  student  of  the  effects  of  the  written  exami- 
nation, says  of  it:  *'It  is  also  a  valuable  educational  instrument.  It  teaches 
method,  promptness,  self-reliance;  it  demands  accuracy  and  fulness  of  memory, 
concentrated  attention,  and  the  power  to  shape  and  arrange  our  thoughts. 
Moreover,  behind  all  these  qualities  lies  something  which  a  mental  physiologist 
would  call  massiveness  or  robustness  of  brain,  or  which  we  call  energy  of  mind. 
♦  *  *  Until  you  subject  him  [the  pupil]  to  the  test  of  writing,  you  have  no  secu- 
rity that  he  has  grasped  the  subject  as  a  whole,  or  that  he  is  master  of  the  links 
that  bind  one  part  of  that  subject  to  another  "  The  conditions  under  which  a 
pupil  must  pass  a  written  examination  "  are  in  themselves  a  discipline  in  self- 
possession  and  self-mastery.'*  **In  their  proper  place  [written]  examinations 
have  done  great  service  to  education,  and  are  capable  of  doing  yet  more." 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  doubts  the  great  value  of  reviews.  The  weekly  review 
gives  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  gather  into  a  clear,  connected, 
and  related  whole  the  knowledge  which  has  been  studied  in  detail  and  in  sepa- 
rate portions  during  the  preceding  days.  So  the  monthly  reviews  broaden, 
clarify,  systematize,  and  impress  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  month's  work. 
These  require  higher  mental  qualities,  and  are  more  efficacious  in  broadening 
and  training  the  mind.  The  semiannual  reviews,  which  precede  the  written 
examinations,  carry  this  work  still  further  forward,  systematize  and  impress  far 
more  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  term,  show  far  better  the  relations  of  its  seve- 
ral items,  and  stimulate  and  train  in  far  higher  degree  the  mental  faculties.  A 
pupil  may  recite  perfectly  his  daily  recitations,  yet  not  have  sufficient  mental 
development  to  take  the  same  high  stand  in  the  weekly  reviews.  The  same  is 
true  in  still  higher  degree  of  the  monthly  and  semi-annual  reviews.  It  may  be 
no  fault  of  the  pupil ;  his  deportment,  his  disposition  to  study,  his  faithfulness 
may  be  entirely  satisfactory  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  grasp  so  large  a  thought.  As 
well  expect  to  pour  a  gallon  of  water  into  a  pint  cup,  or  expect  the  steps  of  a 
little  child  to  equal  those  of  a  full-grown,  vigorous  man.  To  those  who  are  pre- 
pared, however,  to  meet  these  requirements  successfully,  the  written  test  is 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  pupil  is  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources  ;  he 
must  arrange  and  systematize  for  himself  his  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  stimulates  him  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  he  can.  He  hunts  up  the 
facts  and  principles  that,  perhaps,  have  lain  dormant  in  his  mind,  considers  the 
relations  of  all  parts  of  his  subject,  and  applies  them  with  his  very  best  judg- 
ment to  the  question  in  hand.  In  the  few  days  of  examination  the  pupil  not 
unfrequently  makes  more  perceptible  progress,  based,  it  is  true,  on  his  previous 
work,  but  progress  more  perceptible  to  himself  than  during  all  the  preceding 
time  of  the  term. 

A  gentleman  who  had  himself  passed  the  ordeal  of  rigid  written  examina- 
tions, says  strongly : 

"  The  facts  and  principles  that  I  had  been  studying  were  so  clearly  and  for- 
cibly impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  work  of  the  examination  that  I  felt  when  it 
was  over  that  I  had  never  really  known  the  subject  before." 
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This  corresponds,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  experience  of  every 
one  who  has  passed  this  ordeal,  though  he  may  not  at  the  time  appreciate  the 
fact,  or  be  able  to  explain  it.  An  inability  to  classify  and  systematize  reasonably 
well  one's  knowledge  in  this  way  is  a  sure  indication  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
undertake  more  advanced  work.  To  compel  the  child  to  attempt  it  is  a  real 
unkindness  and  a  grave  educational  blunder.  As  well  attempt  to  compel  a  child 
to  digest  all  the  food  that  can  possibly  be  crammed  into  its  stomach,  or  to  lift 
a  weight  that  is  far  beyond  its  utmost  capacities. 

Again  they  cuUivaie  self-reliance.    I  do  not  mean  self-conceit,  though  they 
sometimes  unfortunately  cultivate  this  too.    They  show  the  pupil  that  the  honors 
and  rewards  of  life  are  not  to  be  secured  without  labor  and  sacrilice.    His  suc- 
cess in  his  examinations  gives  him  confidence  in  his  own  powers  and  encour- 
ages him  to  undertake  and  grapple  with  still  higher  problems.    The  difficulty 
of  the  task  teaches  him  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  his  best  efforts.    The 
pupil  who  fails  is,  of  course,  discouraged,  just  as  men  are  discouraged  by  failures 
in  their  enterprises.     Yet  men  who  fail,  if  they  have  the  spirit  of  true  men,  take 
their  bearings  afresh,  and  with  no  less  energy  but  with  more  care  and  better 
judgment,  renew  the  struggle  for  success.    Why  should  not  boys  do  likewise  ? 
The  idea  which  obtains  with  some  parents  and  teachers  that  they  must  bear  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  which  come  to  the  children  committed  to  their 
care  instead  of  teaching  the  children  themselves  to  bear  them  patiently  and 
cheerfully,  is  a  very  unwise  one.    It  is  the  duty  of  both  parent  and  teacher  to 
sympathize  with  the  child  and  help  him  in  every  reasonable  way  to  bear  them 
himself.    So  then  if  our  school  studies  and  exercises  have  given  our  pupils  the 
mastery  of  their  mental  powers,  and  have  shown  them  that  they  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  use  them,  we  have  taught  them  an  invaluable  lesson. 

It  is  objected  that  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  immense  nervous  strain.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  statement.  There  is  little,  however, 
in  an  examination  properly  considered  to  greatly  increase  the  nervous  strain. 
Most  of  it  is  due  to  the  unwise  urging  of  parents  and  teachers  and  the  presen- 
tation of  the  examination  as  a  frightful  ogre  calculated  to  inspire  mortal  terror. 
If  children  are  taught  that  the  examination  is  only  a  somewhat  more  formal 
development  of  the  daily  work,  that  it  is  the  same  in  kind,  and  that  good, 
faithful  and  successful  work  during  the  term  gives  reasonable  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  the  examination,  we  think  that  this  strain  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
*'It  is  good  for  us  all  through  life,"  says  Mr.  Fitch,  "to  have  in  reserve  the 
power  of  putting  special  energy  into  our  work  at  particular  emergencies.  Such 
emergencies  occur  occasionally  in  after  li(e  when  we  do  not  think  of  effort  *  * 
when  the  whole  faculty  and  strength  are  concentrated  on  the  solution  of  one 
practical  problem,  or  the  achievement  of  the  one  object  of  strong  desire.  *  * 
For  one  authentic  case  of  permanent  injury  to  the  health  of  a  school  boy  or  girl 
from  too  much  mental  exercise,  there  are  twenty  examples  of  scholars  who 
suffer  from  idleness  or  inaction." 

Again,  it  is  said  that  many  children  who  have  stood  well  during  the  year 
fail  in  examination  on  account  of  nervous  excitement.  We  are  convinced  from 
long  experience  that  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  pupil  who 
ought  to  pass  an  examination  fails  from  nervousness.  Some  pupils  possessing 
quick  minds,  but  who  are  lacking  in  application — who  have  studied  enough  to 
keep  up  a  high  standing  in  the  daily  recitation,  but  have  not  studied  enough  to 
gain  a  reasonably  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  do  fail  in  examination. 
They  deserve  little  sympathy,  and  need  an  important  lesson.    Then  there  are 
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good,  faithful  plodders,  whose  deportment  is  all  that  can  be  asked,  whose  faith- 
fulness as  students  cannot  be  excelled,  yet  whose  mental  powers  act  slowly  and 
do  not  readily  grasp  the  subjects  of  study.  These  fail.  They,  nevertheless,  com- 
mand our  highest  respect  and  warmest  sympathy.  Yet  their  powers  develop 
slowly,  and  we  should  regard  ourselves  as  doing  them  not  simply  an  unkindness 
but  a  serious  wrong,  should  we  push  them  forward  to  more  advanced  work. 
Such  pushing,  in  our  experience,  means  generally  continued  failure.  Others,  of 
course,  fail  who  have  by  their  idleness  and  bad  conduct  forfeited  even  the  most 
remote  claim  to  success. 

That  the  schools  may  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  community  in 
which  they  are  established  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  standard  strictly  and 
impartially  enforced.  Aye,  and  that  they  may  hold  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  children  themselves.  No  experiment  yet  devised  equals  the  written 
examination  in  presenting  so  fair  a  test,  one  so  satisfactory  to  pupils  and  patrons, 
and  one  in  which  any  irregularities  or  wrongs  can  be  so  readily  remedied  by  sub- 
sequent inspection. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Beautiful  Sunday-School  Exercise  for  Christmas — S.  W.  Straub  & 
Co.,  243  State  street,  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Christmas  exercise  for  Sun- 
day-schools called  "Christmas  Joy !"  Price,  5  cents.  It  consists  of  appropriate 
Scripture  readings,  charming  songs,  recitations,  etc.;  all  very  appropriate  and 
interesting. 

Through  arrangements  made  by  us  with  that  popular  juvenile,  Harper^ s  Young 
People^  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers  who  are  our 
regular  readers  a  portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  portrait  is  11x14 
inches  in  size,  and  is  printed  upon  paper  suitable  for  framing.  It  bears  no 
advertisement.  It  is  after  the  original  in  the  Naval  Museum  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  the  portrait  is  to  write  to  Harper's 
Young  People^  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  mention  this  paper,  and  enclose  a 
two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage.  This  portrait,  when  framed,  will  be  found  a 
capital  thing  for  any  school-room,  and  very  timely  at  the  opening  of  the  Colum- 
bian anniversary  year. 

All  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  as  it 
contains  many  articles  of  great  value.  Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
S.  E.  Winbolt's  paper,  **  The  Schools  at  Oxford."  This  is  an  account  of  the 
work  and  the  examinations  that  are  necessary  for  a  degree  from  the  University. 
The  paper  is  particularly  interesting  as  showins:  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
attaining  a  degree  in  the  English  and  American  universities. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article,  '*  Count  Tolstoi  at  Home,"  an  account  of 
a  visit  paid  to  the  celebrated  author  and  his  family  at  their  summer  home  in 
Ttila,  a  day's  journey  south  from  Moscow.  This  is  written  by  Miss  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood,  the  translator  of  many  of  the  novelist's  works. 

Among  other  noteworthy  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  final  installment  of 
Mrs.  Catherwood's  '*  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John  ;  Part  I  of  Henry  James's  «'  The 
Chaperon ;  Part  II  of  Professor  James  B.  Thayer's  very  able  paper  on  the  legal 
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status  of  the  Indians— "A  People  Without  Law**;  Professor  W.  J.  Stillman's 
essay  on  "Journalism  and  Literature.'*  There  are  also  the  customary  monthly 
*•  Comment  on  New  Books  **  and  the  "  Contributors*  Club.** 

A  very  attractive  account  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  Pottery  Industry,**  by  Edwin 
A.  Barber,  is  to  appear  in  the  December  PoptUar  Science  Monthly.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  figures  of  early  American  ware,  the  apparatus  used  in  making^ 
it,  etc.  This  is  the  tenth  article  in  the  monthly's  illustrated  series  on  American 
industries. 

Volcanoes  in  Connecticut  are  what  very  few  persons  would  expect  to  find, 
but  Professor  W.  M.  Davis  has  found  a  place  near  Meriden  where  they  have 
been,  and  will  describe  his  discoveries  in  a  fully- illustrated  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber Popular  Science  Monthly, 

The  fourth  and  last  of  Prof.  Frederick  Starr*s  papers  on  Dress  and  Adorn- 
ment in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  appear  in  December.  It  deals  with 
Religious  Dress,  including  the  dress  of  religious  officers,  of  worshippers,  of  vic- 
tims, of  mourners,  amulets,  and  charms,  and  the  religious  meaning  of  mutila- 
tions.    It  will  be  copiously  illustrated. 

An  invention  that  bids  fair  to  work  a  revolution  in  printing,  namely.  Type- 
casting Machmes,  will  be  described  in  the  December  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
by  P.  D.  Ross.  A  cut  of  each  of  the  two  forms  will  be  given.  These  machines 
are  used  by  several  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  ordered  for  a  number  of  others. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  Training  of  Dogs  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Wesley 
Mills  in  the  December  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  article  will  contain  pic- 
tures of  a  number  of  champion  hunting-dogs. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue  shortly  a  beginner's  book  in  Old 
English  (Anglo  Saxon),  by  George  Hempl,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  It  will  consist  of  elementary  grammar  and  easy  texts  suitable 
as  introductory  to  advanced  grammar  and  reading,  though  sufficient  for  the 
usual  course  in  Old  English  in  Colleges  that  give  but  one  course,  and  in  High 
Schools. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  Racine*s  '*  Esther,**  edited  by  Prof. 
I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  tragedy  of  *'  Esther  "  is  not  only  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Augustan 
Age  of  French  Literature,  but  it  is  the  easiest  and  also  the  shortest  of  these. 
Hence  it  is  a  particularly  good  text  to  put  into  the  hands  of  moderately  ad- 
vanced students  of  the  French  language,  who  can  thus  early  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  very  best  that  French  writers  have  produced. 

For  such  students,  whether  at  school  or  college,  the  present  edition  has  been 
carefully  prepared.  The  text  has  been  modernized  throughout.  The  introduc- 
tion briefly  summarizes  the  life  of  Racine,  the  development  of  French  tragedy, 
and  lastly  the  history  and  chief  excellences  of  the  play  of  **  Esther.**  The  notes 
and  appendices  are  intended  to  make  clear  such  matters  of  history  or  grammar 
as  offer  any  difficulty,  or  to  emphasize  that  which  may  be  especially  instructive 
from  a  literary,  historical,  or  grammatical  point  of  view. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  "Reading  and  Speaking:  Familiar 
Talks  to  Young  Men  who  would  Speak  well  in  public.**  By  Brainard  Gardner 
Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Cornell  University. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  help  young  men  to  a  natural,  comfortable,  manly, 
forceful  manner  of  speech  in  public.    To  accomplish  this,  the  author  oflfers  many 
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suggestions  not  usually  found  in  print.  He  suggests  methods  whereby  the  reader 
may  ascertain  for  himself  what  faults  he  has — faults  of  breathing,  faults  of  articu- 
lation, faults  of  voice  production,  faults  of  manner,  faults  of  gesture,  and  the  like. 
The  reader  is  also  tola  how  these  faults  may  be  cured. 

Special  importance  is  given  to  the  theory  of  Sentential  Delivery,  as  based 
on  the  systems  of  Walker  and  Mandeville. 

President  F.  A.  Walker's  standard  works  on  ** Money"  and  on  "Wages" 
are  attracting  much  attention  in  England,  whither  several  editions  have  been  sent, 
and  where  reference  to  them  in  the  University  Extension  circulars  is  more  fre- 
quent than  to  any  other  books  upon  the  subjects.  The  demand  for  a  popular 
edition  in  this  country  and  in  England  will  shortly  be  met  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  who  will  issue  the  two  works  at  a  materially  lower  price  than  here- 
tofore. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  soon  publish  **  Business  Law,"  prepared 
with  much  care  by  Alonzo  P.  Weed,  a  well-known  attorney. 

This  is  not  only  a  useful  text-book  for  business  colleges  and  the  business 
courses  of  schools  and  academies,  but  it  is  no  less  desirable  for  the  desk  of  the 
business  man.  It  treats  briefly  but  very  clearly  of  just  the  topics  about  which 
an  active  business  man  is  in  every  day  need  of  information  :  such  as  contracts, 
negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership,  the  transportation  of  goods,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, leases,  collection  laws,  interest,  patents,  etc.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  differences  in  the  different  state  laws  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Teachers 
will  also  find  the  questions  and  exercises  contained  in  this  volume  a  most  impor- 
tant help  in  their  work. 

Messi^.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  announce  for  immediate  publication 
"  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature  "  (i2mo,  cloth  binding,  470  pages).  Price, 
ji.oo  net,  postpaid.  This  book  contains  complete  masterpieces  from  the  works 
of  the  following  thirteen  authors  of  America,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  each: 
Longfellow,  Whitlier,  Irving,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Franklin,  Holmes,  Thoreau, 
O'Reilly,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Everett,  and  Webster. 

The  Masterpieces  was  recently  adopted  by  the  school  board  of  the  City  of 
Boston  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  a  reading  book  in  the  highest  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools.  "The  considerations  that  guided  in  the  make-up  of  the 
book  were  that  the  various  authors  should  be  represented  by  characteristic  and 
noted  productions.  That  they  should  be  inspiring  and  uplifting  in  the  influences 
upon  life  and  character,  and  fltted  to  serve  the  great  purpose  of  developing  a 
sense  of  what  literature  is,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit."  The  book  is  also  well 
adapted  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies  for  the  study  of  American  litera- 
ture. It  contains  helpful  notes  in  addition  to  the  biographical  sketches.  The 
book  should  commend  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in  placing  the  best  and 
most  enduring  literature  in  the  hands  of  young  people. 


The  Magazines. 

It  is  worth  everybody's  while  to  buy  the  November  WIDE  AWAKE,  for  three  notable  features: 
"The  Boyhood  of  Hawthoroe,*'  by  his  relative,  Mrs.  Richard  Manning,  ot  Salem,  Mass.,  which  is  full 
of  fomily  anecdote,  and  gives  a  photograph  of  the  first  portrait  painted  of  Hawthorne;  the  closing 
chapters  of  Margaret  Sidney's  famous  Peppers  serial;  and  "Nolan,"  a  ballad  by  Mrs.  Laura  E  Rich- 
ards, giving  the  tragic  story  of  the  bearer  of  Raglan's  dispatch  to  Lucan's  "Light  Brigade,"  when 
they  made  the  famous  "charge"  at  Balaklava.  Wide  Awake  is  la.40  a  year.  D.  Lothrop  Company, 
Boston. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  December.  Contents:  A  Fair  Blockade-Breaker,  by  T.  C. 
De  Leon  Negro  Superstitions,  by  Sara  M.  Handy.  Undefined,  by  William  H.  Hayne.  Literature 
in  the  South  since  the  War,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  An  Antique,  by  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr.  A  Mocca^ 
sin  among  the  Hobbys,  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  At  a  Florist's,  by  Charles  Washington  Cole- 
man. The  Majesty  of  the  Law— A  Talk  with  Colonel  John  R.  Fellows.  On  House-Furnishing,  by- 
Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.    With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.  Contents  for  January,  1892:  Some  of  the  Next  Steps  Forward  in 
Education,  by  E  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  Brown  University.  Secondary  Education  in 
Census  Years,  by  James  H  Blodgett,  U.  S.  Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Greek  Method  of 
Performing  Arithmetical  Operations,  by  Tohn  Tetlow,  Head-Master  Girl's  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston.  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Professor  of  English  in  Haverford 
College.  When  Should  the  Study  of  Philosophy  Begin?  by  B.  C.  Burt,  formerly  Uocent  in  Historj- 
of  Philosophy  at  Clark  Universitv.  News  from  Abroad:  Belgium— England— France— Greece.  Home 
News.  Letters  to  the  Editor.  Editorial.  Reviews:  Oilman  and  Jackson's  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art; 
Everett's  Ethics  for  Young  People;  Seelye's  Duty:  Goodwin's  Present  and  Future  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege; Tilden's  Commercial  Geography.  Exchanges.  Ginn  &  Company,  Beaton,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  London;  Otto  Harrassowitz,  Leipsic. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  for  November  is  strong  in  every  department.  President 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  points  out  in  a  striking  way  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  small  college,  now 
that  great  universities  have  been  developed.  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  has  a  scholarly  paper  on  the 
Literature  of  Education,  that  is  full  of  information  and  suggestion  as  to  the  Teacher's  reading. 
Miss  Annie  Tolman  Smith  describes  in  detail  the  provisions  made  in  Europe  for  the  Pensioning  of 
Superanuated  Teachers,  and  suggests  the  inauguration  of  a  similar  policy  here.  Prof.  William  B. 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  a  novel  article  entitled  "Twelve  versus  Ten."  argues 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Decimal  System  of  Numeration.  The  discussions  on  City  School  Super- 
vision and  Practice  Teaching  are  continued  by  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  and 
Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  of^Nashville,  Tenn.  There  are  also  articles  on  Women  as  Teachers; 
Recent  ■  hanges  in  the  Regent's  Examinations  in  New  York:  The  New  School  Law  for  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  The  Socratic  Method  of  Teaching,  and  The  Educated  Proletariat  of  Germany.  The  book 
reviews  are  by  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of^  Princeton;  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard;  Prof.  F.  H.  Gid- 
dings,  of  Bvm  Mawr;  President  C.  F.  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University;  Prof.  Henry  C.John- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  and  the  editors.    The  Editorial  discussions  are  full  and  timely. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  December :  The  Rise  of  the  Pottery 
Industry,  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus.  X 
(illustrated).  Progress  and  Perfectibility  in  the  Lower  Animals,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans.  Type  casting 
Machines,  by  P.  D.  Koss  (illustrated).  Breathe  Pure  Air,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby.  Dress  and 
Adornment.  IV.  Religious  Dress,  by  Prof  Frederick  Starr  (illustrated).  Some  of  theTossibilities 
of  Economic  Botany  (concluded),  by  Prof.  George  Lincoln  Goodale.  The  Lost  Volcanoes  of  Connec- 
ticut, by  Prof  William  Morris  Davis  (illustrated).  The  Training  of  Dogs,  by  Wesley  Milk,  M.  D. 
(illustrated)  Silk  Dresses  and  Eight  Hours'  Work,  by  J.  B.  Mann.  Dust,  by  J.  G.  McPherson.  Sketch 
of  Dimitri  Ivanovich  Mendeleef(with  portrait).  (Correspondence:  Righting  the  Bicycle;  The  Kel- 
ley's  Island  Grove.  Editor's  Table :  Ttie  Strong  Man  ;  Political  Justice ;  Tramp  Colonies.  Literary 
Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  December.  Contents:  Canadian  Journalists  and  Journal- 
ism, by  Walter  Blackburn  Harte.  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  by  Albert  G.  Evans.  Phyllis,  by  Henry 
Cleveland  Wood.  Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College  (illustrated),  by  Charles  Lewis  Slattery.  Par- 
nell,  by  T.  H.  Famham.  The  Odor  of  Sanctity,  by  Ellen  Marvin  Heaton.  Winter,  by  Julie  M. 
Lipproann.  Black  and  White,  by  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman.  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  (illustrated), 
by  Zitella  Cocke.  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bosphorus  (illustrated),  by  Alfred  D.  N.  Hamlin.  Only  an 
Incident,  by  Herbert  D.  Ward.  Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft  (illustrated),  by  Winfield  S.  Nevins. 
Gwenlyn,  by  Ernest  Rhys.  The  Trapping  of  the  Widow  Rose,  by  Francis  Dana.  The  New  S<Hith — 
Fort  Worth  (illustrated),  by  Marion  P.  Guild.  Fortune  Telling,  by  F.  M.  Clarke.  Editor's  Table. 
Omnibus. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  December  has  several  illustrated  articles  and  the  portraiU  of  a 
number  of  prominent  men  and  women.  Contents  :  The  Battles  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  by  John 
Clark  Rldpath  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,  III.  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  States 
Made  from  Colonies,  by  Dr.  James  Albert  Woodbum.  The  Colonial  Shire,  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Ph.  D.  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  HI,  by  F.  W.  Hewes.  Sunday  Reading 
selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  Physical  Life,  III,  by  Milton  J.  Green  man.  Ph.  B.  National  Agencies 
for  Scientific  Research  (The  Weather  Bureau)  by  Maior  J.  W.  Powell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  Para- 
sitic Enemies  of  Cultivated  Plants,  by  B.  T.Galloway.  The  Scottish  Language,  by  Rev  William 
Wye  Smith.  Good  Manners  for  Young  People,  by  Theodore  Temple.  Modem  Treatment  for  In- 
sanity, by  C.  R.  Haoimerton.  Moral  and  Social  Reforms  in  Congress,  by  George  Harold  Walker. 
Fur-Seal  and  the  Seal  Islands,  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.    Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  by  Ralph  D.  St. 

{ohn.  A  Trip  Up  the  Nile,  by  Armand  de  Potter  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle.  by  Marjr  A.  Greehe, 
X.  B  The  Homes  of  Poverty,  by  Emily  Huntington  Miller.  Prepared  Food  on  a  Scientific  Plan, 
by  Helen  M.  Ellis.  Women  in  Astronomy,  by  Esther  Singleton.  Qualifications  Reauisite  for  the 
Trained  Nurse,  by  Lisbeth  D.  Price.  The  Art  of  Visiting,  oy  Kate  Gannet  Wells.  Women  in  the 
Land  Office,  by  Ella  Lorraine  Dorsey.  The  German  Girlof  the  Middle  Ages.  The  editorials  treat 
of  Christmasti'de,  Foreign  Visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  The  Methodist  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil in  Washington  and  Literature  as  a  Profession.  There  are  the  usual  departments  devoted  to  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
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Census  of  Teachers. 

Superintendents  have  been  furnished  a  supply  of  blanks  (Forms  No. 
669  and  670)  for  taking  a  census  of  the  teachers  of  their  respective  counties 
and  cities  for  the  current  school  year.  The  forms  have  been  simplified, 
and  all  the  information  called  for  ought  to  be  readily  obtained  from 
official  documents  in  the  hands  of  superintendents. 

To  avoid  confusion,  we  prepared  Form  No.  669  on  zvAite  paper  for 
reporting  white  teachers,  and  No.  670  on  yellow  paper,  for  reporting  col- 
ored teachers. 

The  forms  call  for : 

Name  of  Teacher,  Sex,  Age,  Post-office,  and  Grade  of  Certificate 
now  held. 

Superintendents  will  please  write  all  names,  post-offices,  etc. ,  sodis- 
Hnctly  that  they  can  be  read  without  difficulty.  Write  names  alpha- 
betically, giving  surname  first,  and  christian  name  in  full. 

The  lorms  should  be  neatly  and  accurately  filled  up  and  returned  to 
the  Central  Office  on  or  before  December  75,  18^1. 

[See  section  III  of  "  Regulations  Governing  Reports."] 


Paragraphs. 

In  drawing  warrants  for  the  payment  of  accounts  approved  by  the 
district  board,  district  clerks  should  be  careful  to  give  on  the  face  of  the 
warrant  and  on  the  *'stub,"  the  items  of  expense  included  in  the  account 
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for  which  the  warrant  is  drawn.     This  does  not  apply  to  warrants  drawn 
for  teachers'  salaries,  but  to  all  other  warrants. 

Arrangements  for  institutes  for  next  summer  are  in  progress. 
The  result  of  last  summer's  work  was  gratifying,  but  we  must  do  better 
next  year.  It  is  our  purpose  to  offer  the  teachers  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities we  can  make  with  the  means  at  our  command,  and  we  confidently 
rely  upon  them  to  manifest  their  appreciation  of  the  same  by  attending 
the  institutes. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  will  be 
profitable  to  school  officers  and  teachers.  Superintendents  are  urged  to 
work  up  an  interest  in  the  Association  among  their  teachers. 

For  several  weeks  the  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  visiting 
schools,  and  the  November  reports  of  superintendents  ought  to  show 
much  activity  in  this  work. 

Our  record  of  trustees  needs  revising  in  many  counties.  The  law 
requires  superintendents  to  furnish  the  Central  Office  lists  of  trustees, 
but  the  law  is  not  fully  complied  with  unless  we  are  notified  of  every 
reappointment  and  change  made  in  the  list.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
record  be  kept  up  to  date,  regularly  and  promptly.    [See  Form  No.  639.] 

We  must  work  up  an  exhibition  of  school  work  in  connection  with 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association.  Circulars  giving^ 
full  directions  to  superintendents  and  teachers  will  be  issued  in  due  time. 
We  make  this  announcement  now  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  subject, 
so  that  superintendents  may  notify  their  teachers  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  full  particulars. 

Superintendents  should  see  that  vacancies  in  boards  of  school 
trustees  are  promptly  filled.  When  the  term  of  a  trustee  expires,  a 
vacancy  exists,  and  it  is  important  that  it  be  filled  without  delay,  whether 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  is  likely  to  be  reappointed  or  not. 

All  contracts  with  teachers  should  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
the  clerk  of  the  district  board.  Warrants  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
and  for  all  other  expenses  should  be  so  signed. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  13,  14  and  15,  1892.  The 
officers  invite  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Virginia  to  attend 
this  meeting. 
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World's  Columbian  Exposition. — Educational  Exhibit, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  lo,  i8gi. 

The  present  Bulletin  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
respecting  the  appointment  of  a  chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts, 
known  as  Department  L,  and  respecting  the  organization  for  holding 
educational  congresses  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition of  1893. 

Since  Bulletin  No.  3  was  issued  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  of  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts.  By  refer- 
ence to  Bulletin  No.  3,  in  which  the  official  classification  of  exhibits  is 
given,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  department  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  and 
that  it  includes  many  groups  that  are  more  or  less  closely  allied.  Dr. 
Peabody  was  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
at  Champaign,  111.,  and  he  has  always  been  prominent  in  educational 
matters. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  management  of  the  department  has  been 
placed  in  such  able  hands,  for  while  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
give  deserved  prominence  to  the  exhibits  in  the  department  as  a  whole, 
he  will  be  doubly  sure  to  make  extra  exertions  for  the  cause  of  education 
and  its  proper  exhibition.  It  is  believed  that  all  educators  will  work 
heartily  in  assisting  him  in  the  performance  of  his  great  task.  His  well- 
known  energy  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  educational  exhibition  at 
Chicago  in  1893  will  be  the  most  complete  and  by  fir  the  most  valuable 
one  that  has  ever  been  prepared. 

world's  congresses. 

The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition is  a  body  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposition.  It  has 
been  organized  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  such  congresses,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  as  will  best  show  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  of  the  world.  The  intention  is  to  provide 
proper  committees  to  secure  the  attendance  of  leaders  in  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  to  provide  convenient  meeting  places,  to  arrange  and 
.superintend  the  meetings,  and  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  all  the  con- 
gresses. The  organization  is  composed  in  the  first  place  of  two  branches, 
the  men's  and  the  women's,  and  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  resident  and  non-resident.  The  resident  class  of  each  branch 
is  the  part  from  which  the  members  of  committees  are  to  be  chosen.  Cer- 
tain non-reside#t  persons  who  may  be  especially  invited  to  co-operate 
with  local  committees  are  to  be  made  members  of  advisory  councils  of 
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departments,  divisions,  chapters,  or  sections,  and  they  are  expected  to 
aid  the  local  committees  by  corresponding  freely  and  by  personal  confer- 
ence as  opportunity  may  offer.  Other  eminent  non-resident  persons  are 
to  be  known  as  general,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members  of  the 
auxiliary. 

The  general  officers  of  the  auxiliary  are  Charles  C.  Bonney,  presi- 
dent ;  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  vice  president ;  Lyman  J.  Gage,  treasurer ;  and 
Benjamin  Butterworth,  secretary.  The  address  is  Rand  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Congresses  are  proposed  for  each  one  of  the  six  months  that  the  Ex- 
position is  to  be  open.  Those  proposed  for  July  are  science,  philosophy, 
invention,  and  education,  including  congresses  of  colleges,  universities, 
teachers,  superintendents  of  schools,  astronomers,  archaeologists,  boto- 
nists,  chemists,  electricians,  ethnologists,  geologists,  geographers,  mine- 
ralogists, metallurgists,  zoologists,  etc. 

The  arrangement  for  the  educational  congress  has  been  entrusted  to 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  National  Educational 
Association. . 

Now  that  a  chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  has  beea 
appointed,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  call  attention  of  all 
educational  exhibitors  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  a  posi- 
tion quite  similar  to  their  own  and  can  not  be  expected  to  give  any 
information  regarding  the  plans  and  scope  of  the  educational  exhibit, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  requested  to  do  so  by  Dr.  Peabody.  All 
sucn  information  should  be  obtained  directly  from  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody, 
whose  address  is  Rand  Building,  Chicago.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  in  any  way 
that  does  not  conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  regularly  appointed  offi- 
cers of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Another  Bulletin,  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  give  helpful  information 
regarding  details  of  past  educational  exhibitions,  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  issued  at  an  early  day. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

CammtsstoTur. 


Dr.  Harris  at  the  Southern  Exposition. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Willliam  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  a  copy  of  the  News  and  Observer  containing  his  addiess  de- 
livered at  the  Southern  Exposition.     The  address  is  «o  able,  so  sug- 
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gestive,   so  inspiring,  that  we  give  it  in  full   to  our  readers.     Com- 
missioner Harris  said  : 

Fellow  Citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  the  South  : 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  which  crowns  your  efforts  to 
exhibit  the  resources  of  your  section.  The  whole  country  may  well  be 
proud  of  you — proud  of  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  are  doing. 

You  have  brought  together  here  a  magnificent  collection  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  genius  and  labor  of 
the  South.  These  are  the  sources  of  your  wealth  ;  these  are  the  speci- 
mens of  your  wealth  already  realized.  But  grand  as  they  are,  they  are 
they  are  only  faint  suggestions  of  the  wealth  thai  is  to  be.  They  show 
the  soil  of  your  farming  lands,  the  minerals  of  your  mountain  regions, 
the  variety  of  your  grains  and  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cotton  plants, 
and  your  products  from  cattle  and  other  animals. 

They  show  your  manufactures  in  wood  and  iron  and  woollen  and 
cotton  and  leather,  and  after  all  you  see  and  we  see  that  these  are  only 
the  beginnings  of  the  great  career  that  lies  before  you  and  fills  you  with 
hope  and  ambition  for  large  undertakings.  What  is  the  significance  of 
this  great  spectacle  of  the  products  of  industry  ? 

Let  us  pause  here  amidst  these  attractions  which  draw  us  outward  to 
see  and  hear — let  us  pause  for  one  moment  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
this  production  of  wealth.  Let  us  inquire  why  it  is  that  our  modern  civili- 
zation makes  so  much  of  wealth — why  it  applies  science  to  industry  and 
invents  the  labor-saving  machines,  and  toils  from  morn  to  night  piling  up 
the  materials  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  uniting  by  commerce  the 
productions  of  all  lands  and  of  all  climes  into  one  vast  world-market 
which  distributes  to  each  man  whatever  he  wishes  to  buy  for  the  wages 
of  his  labor — his  share  of  the  produce  of  the  world. 

EDUCATION  AND  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  age  is  the  advance  of  productive  indus- 
try and  the  rise  of  the  masses  of  the  people  into  a  larger  share  of  wealth 
and  comfort.  Popular  education  keeps  pace  with  this,  and  the  common 
laborers  of  the  country  are  taught  how  to  read  and  write,  and  learn  how 
to  use  books  and  newspapers.  All  over  Europe  wealth  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  population,  and  illiteracy  is  on  the  decline.  This  result  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  machinery.  Human  cunning  invents  the 
machinery  to  do  his  drudgery  and  to  increase  the  production  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  Educated  intelligence  turns  science  into  useful 
inventions  and  applies  these  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  mere 
drudgery.     It  turns  the  mere  hand  laborer  into  the  brain  laborer.     The 
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laborer  has  less  to  do  in  the  way  of  bodily  exertion  and  more  to  do  io 
the  way  of  directing  machines  which  do  the  physical  work  for  him,  and 
one  hundred  times  as  much  in  quantity  as  he  could  do  with  his  unaided 
hand. 

This  is  the  significance  of  this  great  display  gf  the  products  of  indus- 
try of  this  group  of  Southern  States.  It  shows  everywhere  vast  progress 
in  the  application  of  machinery,  and  vast  progress  in  the  educated  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  In  thirteen  years  the  white  population  of  the  South 
has  increased  34  per  cent,  but  the  enrollment  of  white  children  in  schools 
has  increased  about  70  per  cent,  or  more  than  double.  The  population 
of  colored  people  has  increased  about  24  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
But  the  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  schools  has  increased  112  per 
cent.  This  means  educated  brain  in  the  industries,  and  an  increased 
ability  to  use  machines  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  inventions. 

Italy  and  Spain  now  have  10  per  cent  of  their  populations  enrolled 
in  schools. 

France  has  15  per  cent  and  England  16  per  cent,  and  Germany 
19  per  cent.  But  the  South-Atlantic  States  have  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  population  enrolled  in  schools.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  length  of  the  school  term  is  less  than  half  as  long  as  that  term  in 
Europe,  and  though  you  send  a  larger  quota  of  children  to  school,  you 
send  them  for  a  much  shorter  period.  But  all  is  hopeful.  The  number 
of  useful  inventions  increases  every  year,  and  the  educated  man  is  better 
able  every  year  to  procure  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  with  less  amount 
of  mere  drudjgery,  or  he  procures  a  better  quality  with  the  same  outlay. 

In  1820  the  products  of  agriculture  contributed  one-half  of  the  total 
production  of  Europe  and  America,  while  manufactures  were  only  31 
per  cent. 

In  1888  manufactures  had  risen  to  38  per  cent,  and  agriculture  had 
fallen  to  30  per  cent  of  the  world's  industry.  Commerce  in  the  mean- 
time had  risen  from  10  per  cent  to  23  per  cent. 

But  agriculture  had  made  immense  strides— it  had  increased  the 
value  of  its  product  to  nearly  three  times  what  it  was.  There  is  now 
nearly  twice  as  much  food  in  value  for  each  man,  woman  and  child, 
although  manufactures  out-stripped  it  by  growing  to  five  times  the  amount 
of  1820.  Commerce  had  during  the  same  period  grown  twice  as  fast  as 
manufactures,  or  to  ten  times  its  former  amount. 

There  is  a  foolish  idea  current  that  commerce  does  not  increase 
wealth  in  the  sense  of  adding  to  productions.  Commerce  takes  articles 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  luxury  and  carries  them  from  places  where 
they  are  not  wanted  or  used  to,  where  they  are  wanted  and  used. 
This  converts  useless  articles  into  wealth  and  adds  to  the  productions 
of  industry  just  as  effectively  as  the  toil  of  the  miner  converts  unused 
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metals  into  wealth  by  removing  them  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and 
placing  them  in  market. 

Commerce  converts  the  waste  surplus  into  positive  wealth  by  ex- 
change. 

This  is  an  important  object  served  by  this  great  exposition — it  reacts 
upon  agriculture  and  manufacture  through  the  agency  of  commerce,  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  these  productions  and  adding  to  their  value  ; 
saving  them  from  waste  and  bringing  them  to  people  in  need  of  them. 

North  Carolina  assessed  its  wealth  for  taxation  in  1880  at  $156,000,000. 
Its  assessment  in  1890,  shows  an  increase  of  $57,000,000,  or  36  per  cent. 
This  accumulated  wealth  signifies  building  and  improvements,  and  espe- 
cially machinery  for  manufacturing  and  railroads  and  warehouses  for 
commerce.  Whenever  manufactures  and  commerce  thrive  there  the 
distribution  of  wealth  grows  apace,  and  there  are  relatively  fewer  poor 
people,  and  greater  numbers  of  people  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  wealth. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  the  leading  nation  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  having  until  recently  surpassed  the  United  Stales.  Its  annual 
product  in  1888  amounted  to  $6,500,000,000,  which  was  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  that  222,000  families  of  rich  people  received  one  quarter 
of  it,  and  enjoyed  an  average  of  $7,500  a  year,  604,000  families  of  well- 
to-do  middle  class  people  received  one  fifth  of  it,  and  enjoyed  an  average 
of  $2,000  a  year.  Then  the  next  stratum,  consisting  of  1,220,000  families 
of  enterprising  trades-people  received  another  fifth  of  the  national  income, 
giving  to  each  family  an  average  of  $1,000  each.  Lastly  came  the  lowest 
class,  the  common  laborers,  who  received  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  national  income  and  this  gave  an  average  of  $485  to  each  family. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  in  wealth  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  we  must  admit  that  even  the  lowest  stratum — the  poor  people — 
get  on  the  average  a  good  round  sum,  for  $500  a  year  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  a  land  where  all  kinds  of  manufactures  are  cheap  and  where 
all  the  productions  of  the  world  are  collected  by  commerce.  The  com- 
mon laborer  of  Great  Britain  may  with  his  $500  give  his  family  more 
real  comforts  than  the  rich  nobleman  of  England  three  hundred  years 
ago  with  all  his  wealth  could  provide  for  his  family. 

But  we  see  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  with  comfortable  incomes  from  $1,000  upwards,  to  each  family. 
Only  70  per  cent  are  reckoned  poor,  and  these  average  $500  per  year  per 
family. 

France  stands  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  and 
there  24  per  cent,  or  almost  one  quarter  of  the  people,  receive  a  comforta- 
ble income,  while  76  per  cent  are  classed  as  poor.  But  Italy  and  Spain 
have  very  small  rich  and  middle  classes  and  very  large  poor  classes. 
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Only  7  per  cent  of  the  population  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  comfortable 
income,  and  93  per  cent  are  poor.  But  the  poor  stratum  in  the  nations 
on  the  continent  do  not  get,  as  in  England,  $500  a  year  for  each  family — 
they  get  less  than  one>third  that  sum. 

Here  is  the  lesson  of  productive  industry.  The  development  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  creates  some  wealthy  rich  people,  and  a  very 
large  stratum  of  middle-class  people  comfortably  well  off,  and  then  again 
it  increases  the  wages  of  the  laboring  class,  so  that  they  get  twice  and 
three  times  what  they  did  in  days  before  machinery  was  introduced. 

.  The  English  or  American  laborer  has  access  to  books  and  news- 
papers, so  that  he  can  learn  all  that  is  going  on  of  interest  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the  new  products  of  lit- 
erature, a  view  of  the  political  and  social  movements  of  all  nations — all 
these  are  accessible  to  the  commonest  laborer,  provided  he  knows  how  to 
read.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  observations  of  mankind — he  may  see 
nature  through  the  eyes  of  travellers  and  scientific  men ;  he  may  learn  their 
thoughts  and  conclusions  regarding  what  they  saw. 

By  this  the  little  man,  the  private  individual,  the  laborer,  multiplies 
the  power  of  his  life.  He  lives  several  lives  in  one,  for  he  enjoys  the 
fruits  and  experience  of  the  millions  of  his  fellow  men,  just  as  if  he  lived 
their  lives  for  himself  alone. 

This  is  the  significance  of  school  education  and  of  productive  indus- 
try and  of  world  commerce  and  of  quick  transit  or  intercommunication 
by  steamship,  railroad  and  telegraph.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  daily 
newspaper  which  is  substituting  a  government  of  public  opinion  all  over 
the  world  for  a  government  founded  on  the  bayonet. 

The  annual  production  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  gave  in 
1800  for  each  man,  women  and  child  an  average  of  about  ten  cents  per 
day. 

By  the  increase  of  commerce  and  manufacturers  this  amount  had 
increased  from  ten  cents  per  day  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  Again,  in 
1880  the  annual  product  of  the  country  had  grown  to  forty  cents  per  day. 
The  estimates  of  Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistician,  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  brings  up  the  production  for  1890  to  fifty 
cents  apiece  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  creation  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  a  little  larger  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  per  inhabitant — about  six  cents  a  day — and  fifteen  cents 
a  day  greater  than  the  production  of  France.  But  it  is  thirty-seven  cents 
greater  than  the  average  daily  product  of  Russia. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina  from  1880  to  1890,  I  have 
mentioned  at  36  per  cent  or  $57,000,000.  The  increase  in  school  enroll- 
ment during  that  period  has  been  27  per  cent,  while  the  population  has 
increased  only  I5i  per  cent. 
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The  spectacle  of  progress  is  inspiring.  We,  as  puny  individuals, 
look  up  to  the  great  colossal  car  of  society  moving  forward  and  carrying 
us  with  it.  Encouraged  by  the  evident  tendencies  of  the  age — by  what 
we  used  to  call  manifest  destiny— we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
move  forward  each  his  little  car  which  had  perhaps  stopped  against  some 
rock,  or  sunk  in  some  quagmire. 

We  see  what  fills  us  with  a  spiritual  courage.  It  is  not  a  low  and 
groveling  ambition,  this  ambition  to  gain  wealth  and  build  up  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  productive  industry  in  the  South.  It  means  something  more  than 
luxury  and  ease  and  comfort  and  amusement.  It  means  the  conquest  of 
nature  for  the  use  of  men.  It  means  the  emancipation  of  the  laboring 
people  from  mere  drudgery  and  the  lifting  of  the  working  man  and  his 
family  on  to  the  plane  of  intelligent  participation  in  the  art  and  litera- 
ture and  religious  aspirations  of  his  race.  This  production  of  wealth 
means  the  close  union  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  South  with  the  other 
people  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  by  means  of  commerce  and  the 
exchange  of  the  productions  of  labor.  It  lifts  each  man  up  to  an  emi- 
nence whence  he  beholds  the  doings  of  nations.  For  the  book  and  the 
newspaper  follow  where  the  school  has  gone  before,  and  make  an  intelli- 
gent reading  people.  The  book  and  the  newspaper  give  to  the  private 
citizen  this  view  of  world  history  in  its  process  of  making  the  aspira- 
tions of  men  for  freedom — their  efforts  to  secure  their  rights  from  mon- 
archical or  aristocratic  governments  in  the  various  regions  of  this  wide 
world. 

We  see  everywhere  that  the  instrument  of  this  victory  of  freedom 
from  tyranny  and  freedom  from  want  is  the  school  and  productive  industry. 
The  school  gives  the  quickened  intelligence  and  directive  power  that 
enables  the  man  to  invent  and  manage  machinery.  The  machine  so 
increases  his  productive  power  that  it  is  no  longer  the  one  in  the  hundred 
who  is  rich,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Spain  and  Russia  to-day,  but  it  is 
twenty-four  in  the  hundred,  as  in  France,  or  thirty  in  the  hundred,  as  in 
England,  or  thirty-three  in  the  hundred  as  in  the  United  Stales.  It  will 
be  fifty  in  the  hundred  soon  who  can  live  in  ease  and  comfort  by  their 
industry,  and  by  and  by  all  will  have  this  competence.  For  educated 
intelligence  so  increases  production  by  means  of  the  labor-saving  machine 
that  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  luxury  will  be  in  plenty  for  all. 

Our  progress  grows  the  faster  because  each  generation  now  hands 
down  to  the  next  a  larger  amount  of  permanent  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  houses,  machines,  and  public  works,  and  lands  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  new  generation  starts  out  with  an  immense  capital,  and 
does  not  have  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  as  did  our  ancestors. 

These  are  the  obvious  lessons  of  this  your  Exposition  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  and  mining  and  commerce,  and  I  again 
congratulate  you. 
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North  Dakota—Examination  Questions  for  County  Certificates. 

RULES. 

Candidates  should  read  carefully  and  comply  slrictly  with  the  fol- 
lowing rules  : 

1.  Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  questions  upon  but  one  subject 
at  a  time. 

2.  Candidates  must  not  have  upon  the  desk  or  use  any  books,  notes, 
memoranda,  or  helps  of  any  kind  during  the  examination. 

3.  Manuscripts  must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink.  Each  sheet  should 
be  numbered,  and  contain  the  subject  and  the  name  of  the  candidate.  A 
single  line  space  should  be  left  between  answers. 

4.  Answers  should  be  clear,  complete,  and  made  in  complete  sen- 
tences. The  complete  solution  and  all  the  work  of  each  example  or 
problem  in  mathematics  should  be  put  upon  the  manuscript. 

5.  No  candidate  must  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any 
other  member  of  the  class,  or  with  visitors  during  examination  without 
permission  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  To  obtain  a  third  grade  certificate,  the  candidate  must  average  70 
per  cent  in  Reading,  Writing,  Orthography,  Language  Lessons,  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  United  States  History,  Arithmetic  and  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  must  not  fall  below  60  per  cent  in  any  of  them.  To 
obtain  a  second  grade  certificate,  the  candidate  must  average  80  per  cent, 
and  must  not  fall  below  70  per  cent  in  any  of  the  same  branches  and  also 
in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  To  obtain  a  first  grade  certificate, 
the  candidate  must  average  90  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  iDelow  75  per 
cent  in  the  above-named  branches,  and  must  average  75  per  cent,  and 
must  not  fall  below  55  per  cent  in  Civil  Government,  Physical  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Geometry,  and  Algebra. 

7.  The  value  of  the  correct  answer  to  each  question  is  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  question.  An  answer  partially  correct  will  be  given 
its  proper  relative  value,  based  upon  the  total  value  for  a  correct  answer. 
The  value  for  a  full  paper  is  100. 

PRELIMINARY. 

1.  Write  your  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Give  your  age  at  your  last  birthday. 

3.  How  many  terms  of  school  have  you  taught,  and  where  ? 

4.  What  was  the  grade  of  your  last  certificate? 

5.  What  special  training  have  you  had  for  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

6.  Did  you  attend  the  last  institute  in  your  county?     If  not,  why? 
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7.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  or  Teachers' 
Association  ?    Give  name. 

8.  What  books  on  teaching  have  you  read  ? 

9.  Do  you  subscribe  for,  and  read  regularly,  any  educational  journal? 
10.  Do  you  comply  with  the  law  in  teaching  physiology  regularly  to 

every  pupil  in  school  ? 

READING. 

1.  State  the  order  as  to  objects,  words,  ideas,  sounds  and  letters  in 
which  reading  should  be  taught  to  beginners. 

2.  Write  a  class  of  words  and  sentences  in  which  children  should  be 
drilled,  in  first  grades;  in  second  grades,  as  given  in  the  new  course  of 
study — or  a  class  in  accordance  with  your  own  views. 

3.  Give  your  methods  in  full  for  teaching  reading  in  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers. 

4.  Give  your  methods  of  teaching  foreign  pupils  language  and  read- 
ing, including  all  grades. 

5.  Read  and  analyze  a  simple,  a  compound,  and  a  complex  sentence, 
selected  by  your  superintendent,  giving  subjects,  predicates  and  modifiers 
of  each  of  these  elements. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Describe  the  several  movements  of  hand  and  arm  in  the  formation 
of  lellers. 

2.  When  would  you  begin  to  teach  penmanship  ?     Why  ? 

3.  Describe  the  position  you  would  have  pupils  take  in  the  writing 
class. 

4.  Write  all  the  small  letters  in  groups  or  classes  according  to  the 
method  by  which  you  would  teach  them. 

5.  Write  the  capital  letters  in  the  same  way. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Spell  and  define  ten  words  selected  by  the  superintendent,  analyz- 
ing the  same  by  sounds. 

2.  Define  primitive  and  derivative  words,  radicals,  simple  and  com- 
pound words. 

3.  Define  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  derivative  words,  and  give  rules  for 
use  as  to  change  of  letters  and  sounds. 

4.  Give  rules  for  doubling  final  consonants  in  the  use  of  suffixes. 

5.  Give  rules  for  dropping  or  changing  final  letters. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

I.  Define  English  Grammar,  and3tate  its  relations  to  language  lessons 
and  composition. 
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2.  Name  and  define  all  the  kinds  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs,  giv- 
injj  properties  of  each. 

3.  Conjugate  the  verbs  sii  and  set,  in  the  active  voice,  in  all  their 
modes  and  tenses. 

4.  Give  methods  of  forming  the  plural  number  in  the  various  classes 
of  nouns. 

5.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  extract :  **  An  Anuria 
can  lady  working  to  establish  free  kindergartens  in  London  is  sending  a 
certficated  teacher  of  the  'National  Froeble  Union'  to  America  to  study  the 
system  of  free  kindergartens  here,^^ — New  York  School  Journal, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  the  order  in  which  you  would  teach  the  Geography  of 
North  Dakota. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  your  own  county,  locating  townships  and  school 
districts. 

3.  Bound  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  naming  and  locating  the 
capital  and  principal  towns. 

4.  Name  and  locate  ten  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
state  what  they  are  individually  noted  for. 

5.  Do  the  same  for  England,  France,  Germany. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  HORACE  MANN, 

Containing  the  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  his  Wife,  and  Lectures  and  Reports, 
Essays  and  Miseellaneous  Papers,  edited  by  his  Son,  Qeorge  Combe  Mann. 
Library  Edition,  Five  Volumes,  $12.50  net.  Consisting  of  the  «  Life,"  one 
volume,  crown  8to,  cloth,  $2.50,  and  *<Worics,'^  four  volumes,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.50  per  volume,  net.    Any  volume  sold  separately. 

CONTENTS. 

Volume  I.— Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mann. 

Volume  II. — Prospectns  of  Common  School  Journal;  Author's  Pre&ce  to  "Lectures  on  Educa- 
tion"; Means  and  Object  of  Common  School  Education;  Special  Preparation  a  Prerequisite  to  Teach- 
ing; The  Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Republican  Government;  What  God  Does  and  what  He  I«eaves 
for  Man  to  Do,  in  the  Work  of  Education;  An  Historical  View  of  Education,  showing  its  Dignity  and 
its  Degradation;  On  District  School  Libraries;  On  School  Punishments;  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Secretary;  Supplementary  Report  on  School- 
houses. 

Volume  III.— Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  including  the 
Third,  Fourth,  FiAh,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Reports. 

Volume  IV. — Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  including  the 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Reports. 

Volume  v.— Extracts  from  "The  Common  School  Journal";  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of 
Antioch  College;  Dedicatory  and  Inaugural  Address;  Demands  of  the  Age  in  Colleges;  Baccalau- 
reate Addresses;  Appendix— Life  and  Writings  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Felix  Pecaut,  in  Revue  Peda 
gogique;  General  Index. 


A   GREAT   MAGAZINE. 


The  Century's  Programme  in  1892 — A  New  •*  Life  of  Colum- 
bus'* — Articles  for  Farmers,  etc. 

That  great  American  periodical.  The  Century ^  is  going  to  outdo  its  own  unrivaled  record  in  its 
programme  for  1892,  and  as  many  of  its  new  features  begin  with  the  November  number,  new  readers 
should  commence  with  that  issue. 

In  this  number  are  the  opening  chapters  of 

"THE  NAULAHKA," 

A  novel  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  famous  author  of  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  written  in  collab- 
oration with  an  American  writer,  Wolcott  Balestier.  It  is  the  story  of  a  youug  man  and  a  young 
women  from  a  "  booming  "  Colorado  town,  who  go  to  India,  he  in  search  of  a  wonderful^eweled  neck- 
lace, called  "  The  Naulahka  "  (from  which  the  story  takes  its  name),  and  she  as  a  physician  to  women. 
The  novel  describes  their  remarkable  adventures  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  maharajah.  Besides 
this.  The  Century  will  print  three  other  novels  during  the  year,  and  a  great  number  of  short  stories 
by  best  American  story-writers. 

The  well-known  humorist,  Edgar  W.  Nye  ("  Bill  Nye  "),  is  to  write  a  series  of  amusing  sketches 
which  he  calls  his  "  autobiographies,"  the  first  one  of  which,  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,"  is  in  November.  This  number  also  contains  a  valuable  and  suggestive  article  on  **  The  Food 
Supply  of  the  Future,"  which  every  farmer  should  read,  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  others 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE  TO  FARMERS, 

Treating  especially  of  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  farmer,  what  it  is  doing,  and  what  1^ 
should  do.  This  series  will  include  contributions  from  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  well-known  men  will  discuss  •'  The  Farmer's  Discontent,"  "Co-operation,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  celebrated  Spanish  writer  is  to  furnish  a  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  which  will  be  brilliantly  illus- 
trated, and  the  publishers  of  The  Century  have  arranged  with  the  managers  of  the  World's  Fair  to 
print  articles  on  the  buildings,  etc. 

One  of  the  novels  to  appear  in  1892  is 

A  STORY  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE, 

By  the  author  of"  The  Anglomaniacs,"  and  the  mas[azine  will  contain  a  great  deal  about  the  metropo- 
lis during  the  year— among  other  thin^  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  '  The  Jews  in  New  York." 
In  November  is  an  illustrated  description  of'  The  Player's  Club."  founded  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  one 
of  the  features  of  the  splendidly  illustrated  Christmas  (December)  number  is  an  article  on  "  The 
Bowery. " 

To  get  The  Century ^  send  the  yearly  subscription  price  (I4)  to  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


"THE     BEST    OF    CHILDREN'S     MAGAZINES." 


The  publishers  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  famous  Young  Folks*  magazine,  are  offering  to  send  a  sam- 
ple copy,  free  of  charge,  to  any  father  or  mother  who  would  like  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  a 
children's  magazine  during  the  year  to  come. 

Certainly  if  that  question  is  up  for  discussion  in  any  household,  St.  Nicholas  will  be  the  maga- 
zine selected .  From  its  first  numoer,  in  1873,  the  pens  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  English  world, 
and  the  pencils  of  the  most  fiamous  illustrators,  have  been  at  its  service.  Tennyson,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Thomas  Hughes,  Whittier,  Bret  Harte,  Bavard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Burnett.  Miss  Alcott,  Donald 
G.  Mitchell.  George  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Professor  Proctor,  are  a  few  of  the  many  great  names 
which  have  been  upon  its  list  of  contributors.  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  is  the  editor.  Everything 
in  it  is  illustrated. 

IN  1892 

there  are  to  be  serial  stories  by  Brander  Matthews,  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Fletcher  (the  author  of 
that  charming  book,  "  Mariorie  and  Her  Papa  "),  Laura  E.  Richards,  William  O.  ^^toddard.  Charles 
E.  Carryl  (the  author  of  "  Davy  and  the  Goblin  "),  and  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  There  will  be 
short  stories  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  Octave  Thenet,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  and  many  othere,  with  papers  of  travel  and 
adventure  by  J,  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lieutenant  Schwatka.  and  useful  articles  on  "  How  Columbus 
Reckoned,"  "William  the  Conqueror,"  "Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes."  "Straight  Lines  and  Cir- 
cles," etc.  In  "Strange  Corners  of  the  Country  "  the  Great  American  Desert,  the  Cliff  Dwelling  of 
Arizona,  and  other  interesting  places,  will  be  described,  and  in  "  Honors  to  the  Flag"  and  "Boys 
and  the  National  Guard  "  the  patriotism  of  the  young  readers  will  be  aroused  and  stimulated. 
Julian  Ralph  is  to  describe  "  The  Making  of  a  Great  Newspaper,"  and  arc  and  incandescent  electric 
lights  are  to  be  clearly  explained. 

APPLIED   CHRISTIANITY 

is  what  St.  Nicholas  teaches— unselfishness,  faithfulness,  courage,  truthfulness.  These  things  are 
taught  in  a  hundred  ways  by  stories,  poems  and  pictures.  Do  you  need  such  an  assistant  in  your 
woric  with  your  boys  and  girls  ?  If  so,  and  if  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  St.  Nicholas,  send  a 
postal  card  to  the  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  V.,  and  ask  to  see  a  sample  copy.  A 
year's  subscription  to  St,  Nicholas  makes  a  splendid  Christmas  present,  for  it  brings  Christmas 
twelve  times  a  year. 


■  ■  0^  tk  I  ■■  %  if  on  be  cnnird  at  our  NEW  line  ofwork, 
Bfl  I  I  WLm  I  W  rapidly  ,Bnd  honorablv,  by  tlioac  ol 
BH  I  I  Iw  pi  W  either  sex,  voung  or  old,  and  in  their 
I VI  II  I V  1^   I   owulocalitlrs.whereverthejllvi*.  Any 

■  ■I  ^0  I  V  Hi  ■  one  can  do  the  work.  Eaajr  to  learn. 
We  ftimith  ereiything.  We  atari  you.  No  risk.  Yoa  ran  devote 
yoar  apare  momenta,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  la  an 
entJraly  iww  lead,and  bring*  wdnderftel  eucceM  to  every  worker.  | 
''Inner*  are  earainf  from  9tt  to  MO  per  week  and  upwarda, 

more  a  (tor  a  little  experience.  We  can  ftimlsh  you  the  em- 


Baclnner*  are  earainf  from  9tk  to  MO  per  week  and  upwarda, 
and  more  a  (tor  a  little  experience.  We  can  ftimlsh  you  the  em- 
ployment an  I  teach  yoa  fKKK.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
Informatiun  vHKIC.    XJK1J£  dl  CO.,  AtOlSTA,  ttAlSK. 


00  a  year  is  being  inada  bjr  J 
win,Troy,N.Y.,at  work  for  ua.  I 
I  nay  not  make  as  much,  but  wa  caa 
In  you  quickly  bow  to  ram  from  Si  fe» 
f  111  4  day  at  the  start,  and  more  aa  joa  go 
Both  sexes,  all  ages.  In  any  part  of 
rica,  yoo  can  commence  at  hoaac,  gir* 
ill  yonr  tlme,or  spare  momenta  only  to 
ivork.  All  la  new.  Great  pay  80BK  far 
H  worker.  We  surt  yoo,  ftimlaliliic 
-^  .  I  tbinc.  EASILY,  SPEEDILY  lcuiia£ 
1  .M^ncULAKS  FREE.    Addreas  at  ooeiL 


For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States.    Write  and  learn  about  the 
wonderful  success  of  our  well-tried 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  members.    Circulars  and  appll- 
cation-blank  prbe.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU,  147  Throop  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

July-Angust,  •91— i  yr. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Drav/'er  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS  ] 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the  Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PEMS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PE^S. 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings,   Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,   Nos.    303,  604,  and   Ladies', 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.   294,   389,  and  Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404.  332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  6*   SONS, 

91  John  Street.  N.    V. 
HENRY  HOE.  SoU  Agemt 


MODERN     PHONOeRAPHY 


prepares  students  of  all  systems 
for  difficult  Short-hand  engage- 
ments  in  tm'o  months,    Previoos 


SPECIAL. 


To  introduce  Modem  Phonography,  we" will, 
for  next  sixty  days  only,  mail  a  copy  of  the  Text- 

book  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  full  address  and 

^    now  e  ge    o     so   ■-  an       n     ^^    cents  in  stamps,  if  you  mention  this  journal. 
^       necessary.    Text-book  $1.50. 

Gteo.  W.  Brewer,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Sept.  *9i— I  yr. 


Address  GEO.  W.  BROWER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Oct,,  '91— at. 


IT    ST^lsTIDS    ^T    TH[E    H[EJLD. 


THE  LICtHT-RONNIKG 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ot 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  introducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  **  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 

^^  Standard  of  Excellence. 

^^    ^*-  Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


^ 


Tli*»finpwt  quality  of  Belln  forChurchPw, 
ChiiuPH  Scliools.etc.  Fully  warranietl. 
Write  for  Catalocrtie  Hml  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  rOUNDRY. 

m  VAH  DQZES  k  TIFT  CO.,  Cincioati,  (L 

June,  '91—1  y'r 


$3000: 


CHROI»IO   RHl^'ARD    CARDS., 

Over  1000  ucw  pretty  deslgrus  Flowers,  Frultt  ', 
liaudHcapGH,  Boqucid.  vases.  Shiolds.  Juveniles 
Easels.  Crencenta.  Eccncs,  Views.  Birds,  Balloons. 
Ships,  Animals,  Buttorflieo,  Slippers.  Anchors.  &o. 
Prices  for  IS  cards,  nize  3x4^/C  inches  8c:— 3UX5'; 
12c— 3»,3t5'i  embossed  16c--4''^x6''^  30c-5>aX7'v 
35c.  Ail  pretty  Reward  Gift  Cards  no  two  alike. 
NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  SCHOOL.  SUPPLIES, 
Plain.  En.rossed,  Frosted.  Silk-Fringed  Chrorao 
Howard  G;i't  Cards,  Reward,  Gift,  and  Teachers' 
Books.  Speakers,  Dialofmes,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few 
eaniplea  Chromo  Rowan  1  Cards  froc.  All  postpaid. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,    WARREN,    PA. 

July-August,  '91 — 9t 


A  TEA  R  t  T  nndprtnk«  to  1>nrffy 
tcnchany  fairly  iurflllpent  pipitii!  «f  "iilur 
ifx.whocjn  rend  and  «%ri(«,  and  wtf<., 
Rri«>riuft(ructioii,vi-ill  work  induttriouely, 
liow  to  rnni  Tlir«o  Tfaousasd  Uollnn  a 
parin  llu-irown  locnliiiPB.Mli<rvrrrthpy  livo.I  will  nl«ofunii!>h 
the  stluntii>norciii|>l.>ynicnl.iilt\lil<hyou<iniciirn  tliHf  aiiitunii. 
No  money  for  nicuiilviissuorr«sr'ul  aaalnivc.  Kfl<«ilyand  quickly 
Icnnicd.  I  df^ire  but  one  wurk^r  fVotn  ouch  di<irirt  c>rr..«nty.  f 
have  already  toiiirlit  and  pruvidt-d  with  rniploynu-wt  a  In'rtro 
number,  who  are  ninking^  over  tSCOM  n  .tear encl'i.  1('»  IV  KW 
and  MOLtllt.  I'lill  pHiiicuIar*  FKT]K.  Addroit*  at  onre, 
£•  C  AL.L.£^.  Ilox  4SO,  Aiitfufttu,  Aittinc. 


-•niijr  Mitic  r.>rfmies  hare  been  made  at 

■woik  f..r  UK.  by  Anna  Pnrc,  Auatin, 

^,^^     iVsn»,  ati'l  .Inn.  Uonu,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

W,''  v.i*''     'VT^Ifc^  '»H^  '^"1.  Otlieranre  doing  as  well.  Why 

T(f*(^r#^,..;*    Wi  i..t  you?     .^t)nio  parn  over  f  &00.00  a 

7  ^^  ^"    JRi  ,„>„||,     Y<in  con  do  the  work  and  liva 

It  home,  wlipn-vir  you  are.   Even  be- 

_  ^^      »  i-.^i^™'    rlnnera  are  p.uily  eamlnir  from  #5  Ip 

•f  /.  iyPIr      *IOadny.  Allajfca.  Weikbow  youbow 

ind  atari  you.  i.'an  work  In  <pnr«>  time 

»r  all  till* "lime.    Uig  money  for  work- 

•r».      FhIIuip  unknown  ainoair  them. 

X  KW  and  wonderflil.  Parli<-ulHi-«  free. 

kl.HalleU^fe  Co.,  Box  H80  Portland, Bitftiu« 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The 
quickest  and  greatest  selling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly  in 
two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like  magic.  200  to  500  per  cent, 
profit.  One  Agent's  sales  amounted  to  ;J62o  in  six  days.  Another  $32  In  two 
nours.  Previous  e;cperience  not  necessary.  For  terms  and  full  particulars, 
address.  The  Monroe  Eraser  Manufacturing  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.    (X223.) 

Nov.  '91 — tf 


Success  Already  Assured 

The  career  of  a  text-book  has 
seldom  opened  under  conditions 
more  favorable  than  those  attend- 
ing the  publication  of 

H ARFER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  PRIMER 

For  younger  students,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper.  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Isaac  P.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Boston 
Latin  School.     Cloth,  i2mo.,  424  pages,  |ioo 

A  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  advance  paoes 
of  this  work  created  widespread  interest  and 
was  eagerly  sought  for.  So  favorable  was 
the  impression  it  produced  that  in  very  many 
places  the  book  was  adopted  before  publica- 
tion, the  advance  pages  being  used  mean- 
while with  gratifying  results. 

THE   BOOK  IS  NOW  READY. 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text-books  on  which  Dr.  Harper  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  engaged  and  which,  it  is  believed,  marks  a 
new  era  in  classical  study  and  teaching. 

PROMINENT  FEATURES  ARE 

1.  A  strictly  iiulucuvt-  treatment.  ;    7    Introduction  oJ"  conversation  upon  the  text. 

2.  A    ^tfies  ftf    inxiuclive    lessons    in    English    i 

Orrttnmar.  ,  8    Pictorial  illustrations  of  object  mentioned  rn 

3    It   hast  s  the  pupils'   wtirk  strictly    upon   the  1  the  text. 

coiiiiLclcd  text  ot  Ca->ar.  ■ 

4.  Frt(!utiitly  reruriin.i:  review  lessons.  |  9    ^ysl<?niatic  and  thorough  instruction  in  read - 

5    Gra  r.mar  reducetl  to  a  minimum,  and  intro-  '"K  ^-at'"  ^V  taking  m  its  meaning  hi  the  order 


duied  slowly. 
6.  Wind  tor  word  Kn^li^h  parallels  to  fix  in  the 
pnpiis'  minds  piouuiiciation,  word  order  and 
VH)eabulary 


of  the  original. 

10.  All  the   KngHsh-Liitin    exercises  are  based 
directly  on  the  texts. 


HARPER^S   CLASSICAI«   SERIES. 

Volumes  already  issued  are  An  Inductive  Latin  Primer,  An  Inductive  Latin 
Method.  An  Inductive  Greek  Method,  and  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  These  will  be 
followed  by  Harper's  Virgil's  ^^neid,  An  Inductive  Greek  Primer,  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  Cicero's  Orations,  Supplementary  Readinj?  in  Latin,  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  Homer's  Iliad,  Supplementary  Greek  Reading  and  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  _      _         ,       ^ 

Specimen  copies  of  Harper's  Inductive  Latin  Primer  zoiU  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  introducing  the 
Harper's  Series  is  cordially  invited.  Specially  favorable  terms  made  known  on 
application. 

an^in'Lau  AmeHcan  Book  Company 

Chicago  ^  "^ 

[Please  mention  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.] 
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Address  all  business  communicalions  and  remittances  to 
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RICHMOND,  VA. 
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— — ^OT 


MOST  DESIRABLE  BOOKS 

Virginia  Schools     ' 

ARE    SUCH    SUPERIOR    AND    POPULAR    BOOKS    AS 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS, 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

NEW  BOOKS  and  new  editions,  embodying  methods  of  teaching  now 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  helpful  to  teachers;  stimulating  to  pupils. 

HOLMES^  NEW  READERS,  among  bright  and  attractive  School 
Readers,  are  pre-eminent  in  their  choice  selection  of  material,  careful 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lessons,  and  beauty  of 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  them. 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two-book  course,  avoid- 
ing  untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching  numbers  now 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  carefully  graded 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get  them. 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEOGRA- 
PHIES, with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geography,  take  the  lead  in 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recognition  of  geographi- 
cal changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 

Holmes*  New  First  Reader,  $    15  j  Venable's  New  Elem'y  Arithmetic,  |  40 

Holmes'  New  Second  Reader,  25  '  Venabie's  New  Pract'l  Arithmetic,       6S 

Holmes'  New  Third  Reader,  40  !  Venable's  Primary  Arithmetic,  if  8 


Holmes'  New  Fourth  Reader,  50 

Holmes'  New  Fifth  -Reader,  72 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Paper),  25 

Holmes'  History  United  States,  i  00 


Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  36 
Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic,  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,  54 
Maury's  Rev.  Manual  of  Geograp'y.  i  2S 
Maury's  Rev.  Physical  Geography,  i  20 


For  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  valuable  text  books 

address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

66  and  68  Duane  Street.  New  York. 

April,  '91 — I  yr. 
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READ   AT    THE    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    VIRGINIA,    AT    BEDFORD    CITY, 
JULY   I,   189I,   BY  SUPERINTENDENT  WILLIAM   F.    FOX,    OF  RICHMOND. 


In  the  summer  of  1869  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  one  of  an 
assembly  that  met  in  the  chapel  of  Washington  College,  in  the  town  of 
Lexington,  Virginia.  As  I  look  in  memory  over  that  gathering  I  recog- 
nize it  as  a  remarkable  assemblage.  Its  president  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  his  teachings  have 
exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  civic  affairs  not  only  of  Virginia  but  of 
the  entire  South.  At  his  side  were  his  colleagues  in  the  University — 
the  Professor  of  Greek,  a  man  whose  keen  thought  and  splendid 
scholarship  had  already  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  schol- 
ars, and  the  Professor  of  History  and  Literature,  whose  encyclopedic 
learning  was  the  constant  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  friends.  Along 
with  these  stood  the  man  who  had  organized  and  who  had  controlled  for 
years  the  "  West  Point  of  the  South  ;*'  whose  work  had  furnished  cul- 
tured men  and  trained  soldiers  for  our  whole  Southland.  In  another 
part  of  the  room  I  see  a  modest  man,  low  of  stature,  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  kindness  and  intelligence — a  man  whose  reputation  is 
world-wide — the  "  Path-finder  of  the  Seas,*'  '*  the  Discoverer  of  a  New 
Science."  As  I  look  again  I  behold  a  man,  tall  and  erect,  whose  thought- 
ful and  courteous  bearing  bespeaks  the  cultured  Virginia  gentleman, 
whose  countenance  is  marked  by  a  subdued  cheerfulness  that  shows  ac- 
quaintance with  misfortune,  borne  with  quiet  dignity  and  with  patient 
submission  to  the  mandates  of  Him  who  rules  the  world,  and  who  is  the 
strength  and  support  of  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him — the  peer- 
less man  who.  as  leader  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  called  on 
to  exercise  the  highest  qualities  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  Chris- 
tian— a  man  whose  fame  will  "  echo  through  all  the  corridors  of  time  *' — 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Gathered  around  were  men  who  held  the  highest  and  the  most  in- 
fluential positions  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  and  in  the  world  of 
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letters,  and  many  who,  then  holding  honorable  and  useful  places,  have 
since  risen  to  the  highest  rank. 

You  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  theme  under  discussion. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia.  In  the 
stormy  period  of  the  "  War  between  the  States"— in  the  year  1863 — 
the  educators  of  Virginia  had  felt  the  need  of  co-operation  and  mutual 
help  in  the  great  interests  committed  to  their  charge.  They  bad,  accord- 
ingly, after  several  preliminary  meetings,  met  in  the  city  of  Petersburg 
December  29,  1863,  and  organized  a  State  Association.  The  special 
purpose  which  brought  them  together  was  to  devise  some  means  of 
securing  text- books.  The  supply  on  hand  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  and  those  imported  before  the  blockade  of  our  ports  became  too 
stringent,  had  been  exhausted.  Other  important  matters,  however,  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  suggested  themselves.  The  following  resolution 
adopted  by  that  body  indicates  their  motives  and  their  purposes  : 

"  Resotved^  That  in  view  of  the  great  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
us  as  teachers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  intimate  sympathy 
among  ourselves,  and  that  closer  union  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  meet  those  responsibilities,  we  do  now  organize  ourselves  into  a  per- 
manent Educational  Association  of  Virginia.'* 

Thus  began  what  was,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  first  Educational 
Association  of  Virginia. 

The  pressure  of  necessity  compelled  those  men  to  see  more  clearly  and 
to  appreciate  ijiore  keenly  that  which  is  valuable  for  all  times  and  every 
condition— th^  need  for  united  effort  to  uphold  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserve,  as  best  they  could,  this  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  government.  The  Association  was  born  in 
troublous  times.  The  air  was  thick  with  serious  problems  that  demanded 
solution.  Nobly  did  those  men  apply  themselves  to  their  task.  But  the 
interest  of  Virginia  and  of  the  South  was  centered  in  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  the  support  of  our  armies.  Inter  artna  silent  leges. 
Not  only,  however,  are  the  laws  silent  in  war  time,  but  all  interests  are 
made  to  bend  to  the  one  supreme  question  of  the  hour.  In  our  case  this 
was  especially  true,  since  self-preservation  was  involved  in  the  result.  So 
there  were  no  meetings  of  the  Association  till  the  meeting  in  Charlottes- 
ville, July,  1866.  From  that  time  till  its  demise,  at  the  same  place  in 
1882,  the  Association  held  regular  sessions. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  with  it  a  host  of  new  problems.  All  the 
old  educational  questions  remained,  but  they  had  to  be  revised  in  the 
light  of  our  new  surroundings,  and  the  new  solutions  adapted  to  our 
changed  circumstances.  The  question  of  education  by  the  State  became 
a  living,  vital  one;  and  likewise  the  "negro  problem,"  which  a  wise  states- 
man has  declared  to  be  "  the  most  stupendous  problem  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted civilization."     Virginians  have  always  been  independent,  con- 
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servative  and  energetic.  These  questions  had  come  within  their  purview, 
and  with  characteristic  patience  and  care  they  set  themselves  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  sessions  of  1867,  1868,  and  1869  were  full  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion of  these  grave  matters.  This  conflict  of  opinion,  this  wrestling 
of  the  giants,  did  much  to  clarify  the  atmosphere,  and  secure  just  and 
proper  conclusions.  The  culmination  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
1869,  when  the  policy  of  State  education  was  decided  on  and  put  into 
operation.  This  carried  with  it  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  other  press- 
ing questions.  It  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Association  not  to 
decide  by  vote  any  question.  The  questions  considered  covered  a  broad, 
extensive  field  and  the  discussions  took  a  wide  range,  but  the  Association 
bound  itself  by  no  decisions,  and  every  man  was  free  to  carry  out  his 
individual  convictions.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  discus- 
sions exercised  no  litde  influence  in  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the 
State. 

The  meeting  of  1869,  we  have  seen,  was  in  some  respects  a  remarka- 
ble one.  It  numbered  among  its  members  not  only  many  of  the  mag- 
nates of  the  teaching  guild,  but  also  men  whose  fame  had  circled  the 
earth,  and  would  endure  for  all  coming  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  teach- 
ers ought  to  draw  inspiration  and  encouragement  from  this  fact.  The 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  teaching  profession  would  seem  to  be 
clearly  shown  by  the  amount  of  time  and  money  expended  in  its  behalf; 
by  the  thought  given  to  it  by  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  Christian,  and  the  important  part  it  plays  in  our 
legislative  proceedings.  Yet  men  do  not  often  stop  to  consider  these 
things — even  some  of  the  teachers  themselves — and  it  is  only  when  such 
men  as  General  Lee  and  Commodore  Maury  turn  to  this  work  that  they 
are  impressed  with  the  view  that  it  is  a  noble  office,  worthy  the  ambition 
of  the  best  men.  These *men,  to  whom  were  open  positions  that  prom- 
bed  the  highest  pecuniary  reward,  after  looking  over  the  entire  field  to 
see  how  they  could  best  serve  their  State,  impelled  by  patriotism,  love  of 
Virginia,  and  earnest  desire  to*promote  her  best  interests,  put  aside  all 
these  tempting  offers  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  her 
youth.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  highest  tributes  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  our  profession  that  such  men  as  General  Lee  and  Commo- 
dore Maury,  whose  life  work  had  been  in  a  different  field,  and  who  had 
achieved  the  highestjdistinction,  yet^turned  in  this  crisis  of  affairs  to  the 
profession  of  teaching^as  the  best  and  surest  means  of  restoring  perma- 
nent prosperity  to  the  State  and  retrieving  her  fallen  fortunes.  Brethren 
of  the  teaching  profession,  let  us  appreciate  more  highly  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  our  office  ;  assert  its  claims  more  strenuously,  not  rashly  and 
presumptuously,  but*modestly  and  persistently,  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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We  meet  to-day  to  organize  a  State  Association  to  fill  the  place  of 
that  other  Association,  whose  life  went  out  with  session  of  1882.  Many 
of  the  questions  which  occupied  the  thought  of  that  body  have  received 
a  partial  or  complete  solution.  There  remains  for  us  much  to  do,  that 
we  may  perfect  the  action  of  the  past  and  solve  the  problems  of  to-day- 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  in  detail  any  of  these  problems,  but  sim- 
ply to  suggest  some  reasons  why  such  associations  as  we  propose  to  form 
are  desirable. 

We  might  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  Virginia,  of 
every  grade,  felt  the  need  of  such  an  organization,  and  formed  a  society 
that  for  twenty  years  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  or  with  the  further  fact  that  the  teachers  in  nearly 
every  State  m  the  Union  have  found  it  important  to  unite  in  such  work. 
Many  individuals,  perhaps,  were  impelled  by  simply  an  undefined  want — 
a  feeling  that  something  was  needed  without  knowing  precisely  what. 
The  tendency  in  Virginia  is  to  individual  rather  than  co-operative  work. 
The  trend  of  our  institutions  and  social  conditions  has  been  to  influence 
men  to  be  independent— to  feel  personal  responsibility,  and  to  act  each 
for  himself.  I  have  as  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished educators  in  the  State  that  this  disposition  still  dominates  our 
people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  success  of  anv  attempt  at  united 
eflbrt  impossible.  I  trust  that  he  is  mistaken.  I  trust  that  he  has  failed 
to  read  aright  the  leadings  of  the  times.  To  give  independence  of  thought 
and  action  to  his  pupils  should  be  the  steady  endeavor  of  every  teacher; 
but  he  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  urge  upon 
them  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  gain  the  best  information,  and 
to  form  correct  judgments  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  field.  No 
better  means  is  afforded  the  teacher  for  correcting  his  own  narrowness 
and  conceit,  for  confirming  him  in  his  judgments,  or  for  broadening  his 
conceptions  of  his  work,  than  contact  with  his  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
department — the  friction  of  mind  upon  mind,  the  critical  examination  of 
variant  ideas.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  not  inauspicious  for  the 
formation  of  an  Educational  Association. 

Let  us  consider  briefly,  then,  some  of  the  considerations  which  would 
naturally  influence  teachers  to  combine  in  this  way. 

Perhaps  the  motive  that  comes  most  readily  to  the  mind  is  that  first 
named  in  the  resolution  just  quoted — that  of  sympathy.  The  teacher — 
especially  the  teacher  whose  work  lies  in  the  country — is  isolated.  He 
finds  himself  alone,  so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned.  He  may  have  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  both  patrons  and  pupils;  and  this  is 
very  important  and  very  helpful ;  but  they  are.  in  a  professional  sense, 
outside  parties.  They  can  appreciate  the  general  bearing  of  his  work, 
but  of  the  thousand  trials,  difficulties  and  discouragements  that  he  meets 
with  in  the  every-day  routine  of    the  school-room  they  know  little  or 
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nothing.  Nothing  so  disheartens  a  teacher  as  want  of  appreciation— as 
the  light  esteem  in  which  his  work  is  held.  It  requires  a  good  measure 
of  moral  courage  to  stand  up  against  it,  and  I  hold  in  high  esteem  the 
teacher  who  puts  behinds  him  all  his  discouragements,  and  patiently  and 
faithfully  does  his  duty.  It  is  these  things  especially  that  wear  upon  the 
teacher,  and  give  to  his  work  the  character  of  drudgery.  Nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  encourages  the  teacher  and  so  brightens  his  work  as 
intelligent,  appreciative  sympathy.  In  gatherings  like  this  he  secures 
this  want  by  social  communion  with  his  fellow-workers. 

No  less  important  is  the  increased  breadth  given  to  his  own  views  by 
comparison  with  those  of  laborers  in  the  same  field.  The  teacher  needs 
constantly  to  fight  against  the  tendency  to  narrowness  inherent  in  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  a  Hmited^field.  Study,  comparison,  investigation  in 
his  own  fields,  and  the  persistent  cultivation  of  other  lines  of  work,  should 
be  steadily  employed  by  the  teacher.  The  Educational  Association  helps 
greatly  in  these  directions.  The  friction  of  mind  with  mind  is  very  val- 
uable. Centuries  ago  the  wise  man  said:  "Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

The  tendency  of  such  gatherings  is  to  increase  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  of  the  teacher's 
work.  Though  the  upright,  faithful,  capable  teacher  will  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  those  he  serves  (and  no  others  can  do  so),  yet 
his  importance  is  increased  in  their  eyes  when  it  appears  that  he  is  one  of 
a  great  guild,  whose  influence  is  co-extensive  with  the  State  or  national 
boundaries.  I  regard  as  highly  valuable  the  social  features  of  these  gath- 
erings. It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  our  co-workers.  Mutual  confi- 
dence and  mutual  esteem  beget  an  esprit  de  corps  that  leads  to  mutual 
sympathy  and  harmonious  co  operation. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  two  other  points  which  seem  to  me 
especially  practical.  There  is  recognized  in  your  programme  a  need  for 
other  legislation  in  reference  to  education.  It  is  necessary  that  this  needed 
legislation  shall  be  presented  to  our  rulers.  A  skillful,  intelligent  man 
may  do  much  in  placing  in  a  true  light  before  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  needed  action.  With  how  much  greater  force  does  the 
recommendation  gome  when  it  is  presented  as  the  conclusion,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  of  the  great  body  of  educators  in  the  State.  The  inter- 
ests of  education  are  too  important  for  us  to  neglect  so  valuable  an  aid. 
We  must  organize,  that  we  may  secure  the  very  best  results. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  is  the  opportunity 
it  affords  for  preventing  a  great  waste  in  education.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  is  want  of  harmony  in  the  programmes  of  the  various  grades 
of  our  educational  institutions.  Our  characteristic  spirit  of  independence 
leads  each  institution  to  arrange  its  own  scheme  of  study  without  reference 
to  others.     The  work  of  one  class  trenches  upon  that  of  another  class, 
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and  we  have  the  anomalous  condition  of  schools  of  different  nominal 
grades  doing  the  same  work. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  graduation  from  one  school  is  no 
guarantee  of  preparation  for  entrance  into  another.     The  student  passing- 
from  one  school  to  another  is  often  compelled  for  some  comparatively 
trivial  difference  of  scheme,  to  go  over  again  the  work  already  accom- 
plished.    If  we  could  formulate  a  general  scheme  of  education  in  which 
the  work  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools  should  be 
defined  with  reasonable  clearness,  this  great  waste  would  be  avoided,  and 
yet  the  scheme  have  sufficient  flexibility  for  all  practical  purposes.    Years 
ago  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  a  scheme  that  seemed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, so  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned.     Though  we  have  our  splendid 
University  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  yet  the  scheme,  as  a  whole,  has  proved 
simply  a  glorious  dream.     That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  our  sister  State  of  Michigan,  which  operates  a  closely- 
connected  scheme  from  the  primary  school  through  the  University.     To 
accomplish  this  for  our  State  there  must  be  co- operation  between  the 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  schools.     And  so  I  come  to-day  to  plead 
for  a  broad  basis  in  the  organization  of  our  Association.     I  cannot  forget 
that  education  is  a  unit.     There  are  various  steps  in  the  process,  each 
adapted  to  its  special  work,  but  all  leading  to  one  end — the  perfection  of 
the  individual.     Nor  can  I  forget  the  mutual  dependence  of  these  classes 
upon  one  another.     The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  look  up  to  the 
college  and  university  for  inspiration  and  guidance;  the  college  and  uni- 
versity must  depend  on  these  for  the  material  with  which  their  work  is 
done.     It  is  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  all  that  the  work  of  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  done  in  the  best  manner.     We  can  only  secure  this  by  a 
comparison  of  views  and  aims,  and  by  the  adoption  of  some  well  consid- 
ered scheme  involving  essential  uniformity  in  the  work  of  each  class  of 
schools,  and  careful  observance  of  the  consecutive  steps  in  the  educational 
process.    And  so  there  ought  not  to  be  antagonism  between  our  schools, 
but  harmony  and  co-operation.     There  is  work  enough  for  all;  there  is 
need  simply  of  better  adjustment.     But  how  can  we  organize  so  as  to 
carefully  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  each  ? 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  while  each  class  of  scho9ls  is  interested  in 
the  work  of  all  the  rest,  yet  each  has  some  phase  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem peculiar  to  itself,  the  details  of  which  it  needs  to  discuss  and  master, 
and  in  which  the  other  classes  would  take  comparatively  little  interest. 
The  university  professor,  for  example,  would  hardly  be  greatly  profited 
by  a  discussion  of  that  exceedingly  important  problem  of  the  elementary 
school,  "  How  to  teach  a  child  to  read,'*  though  he  is  keenly  conscious  of 
the  value  of  good  reading  in  his  own  classes. 

It  is  desirable  in  our  organization,  therefore,  that  we  shall  adopt  such 
a  plan  as  shall  secure  unity  of  action,  and  yet  give  to  each  section  time 
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for  its  own  special  work.  The  National  Educational  Association  seems 
to  be  organized  on  just  this  basis,  and  to  afford  a  good  model  for  our 
guidance.  It  considers  as  a  body  such  subjects  as  are  of  more  general 
interest,  usually  occupying  the  morning  and  evening  sessions;  "The 
Departments,"  into  which  the  general  association  is  divided,  using  the 
afternoon  sessions  for  the  consideration  of  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
themselves.  We  might  adopt  the  same  general  plan,  organizing  "  Depart- 
ments*' suitable  to  our  needs.  Already  an  association  for  the  promotion 
of  higher  education  has  been  formed  in  the  State,  and  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  Possibly  this  association  might  be  induced  to 
unite  with  us  on  some  such  basis,  or  at  any  rate  to  combine  with  us  in 
holding  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place,  so  that  we  could  afford 
each  other  mutual  help  and  encouragement.  Such  other  departments 
might  from  time  to  time  be  provided  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  associa- 
tion were  desirable. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  this  associa- 
tion will  take  some  s^ep  that  will  lead  to  a  better  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  our  educational  forces,  and  that  the  time  may  not  be  distant 
when  a  pupil  starting  in  the  elementary  school,  whether  public  or  private, 
will  be  able  to  pass  by  a  carefully  prepared  and  properly  graded  scheme 
through  the  highest  courses  of  the  university. 


The  State  Educational  Association. 


REMARKS    MADE    BY    MR.   WILLIS    A.    JENKINS,    OF    PORTSMOUTH,    VIRGINIA,     AT 
BEDFORD  CITY,   JULY   I,    189V 


I  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  is  prompted  in  his  call  upon 
me  by  a  remark  I  made  to  "him  in  the  hall,  in  which  I  disclaimed  the 
assertion  that  this  was  in  any  way  a  reorganization  or  revival  of  the  old 
Virginia  Educational  Association.  About  February  or  March,  1890,  the 
principals  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  met  to  discuss  how  they  could 
improve  the  system  of  education  in  Virginia.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
some  legislation  either  by  the  State  Board  or  State  Legislature  was  neces- 
sary. This  could  only  be  accomplished,  it  was  believed,  by  united  action 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  organizing  the 
teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  trustees,  and  friends  of  education 
generally,  was  clearly  set  forth.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  Mr. 
Theodore  J.  Wool,  Principal  of  the  Fourth  District  City  Schools  of 
Portsmouth,  wrote  for  Tke  Virginia  Educational  Journal  an  article  in 
which  he  showed  the  necessity  of  an  educational  association.  This 
attracted  some  attention  and  comment.  The  matter,  however,  was 
allowed  to  slumber  until  the  closing  of  the  schools,  when  more  time  was 
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given  for  other  work.  At  that  time  Mr.  Wool  and  myself  visited  Lynch- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  formation  of  such  an  association 
before  the  teachers  in  attendance  upon  the  normal  in  session  there.  Ar- 
riving in  Lynchburg  a  conference  was  held  with  Superintendent  Glass,  of 
Lynchburg,  and  State  Superintendent  John  E.  Massey.  It  was  believed 
that  we  should  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  temporary  organization  at 
once,  and  accordingly  a  call  was  issued  in  the  city  papers  for  all  white 
teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  friends  of  education  to  meet, 
looking  to  the  formation  of  a  Virginia  Educational  Association.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  work  answered 
the  call.  Our  State  Superintendent,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  lead  the 
educational  forces  of  our  State  into  any  line  of  action  which  is  for  the 
betterment  of  our  educational  system,  led  in  the  discussion.  He  threw 
himself,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  into  the  scheme,  expressed  his 
hearty  confidence  in  its  success  and  value,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  way  to  further  a  move  so  pregnant  with  good  for  the 
school  interests  of  the  State.  Mr.  Wool,  of  Portsmouth,  and  others  con- 
tinued the  discussion.  A  temporary  organization  was  effected.  Sui>er- 
intendent  Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  was  made  president.  I  was  elected 
secretary,  and  an  executive  committee  was  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  of  superintendents,  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  in  which 
the  cities  and  counties  were  alike  represented.  Interest  was  at  once 
aroused  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  SMe  Journal  and  daily  papers 
published  the  move  so  important  to  Virginia.  The  seed  had  been  planted 
at  the  proper  season,  and  in  good  soil,  and  took  root  at  once.  State  Su- 
perintendent John  E.  Massey  and  myself  went  from  Lynchburg  to  Har- 
risonburg, where  Mr.  Massey,  Professor  Pace,  of  Richmond,  myself  and 
others  addressed  an  entnusiastic  meeting  of  about  three  hundred  teachers 
and  others  interested,  which  meeting  endorsed  the  action  taken  at  Lynch- 
burg and  promised  earnest  and  energetic  co-operation.  From  the  Har- 
risonburg Normal  State  Superintendent  Massey  and  mj-self  went  to  the 
Stuart  Normal,  and  there  the  same  enthusiasm  expressed  itself  in  the 
speeches  of  State  Superintendent  Massey  and  others,  and  in  the  large 
attendance  of  teachers  at  the  meeting.  A  motion  similar  to  that  adopted 
at  Harrisonburg,  endorsing  the  action  taken  at  Lynchburg  and  promising 
co-operation,  was  unanimously  passed.  One  thousand  teachers  had  en- 
listed themselves  and  promised  their  aid.  And  to-day  we  realize  the 
intense  interest  throughout  the  State  in  the  move  so  fraught  with  good  to 
the  teacher  and  his  work.  From  November,  1890,  to  May,  1891,  every 
issue  of  the  Virginia  Journal  gave  to  the  Slate  at  large  the  expressions 
of  some  prominent  educator  in  the  State,  his  interest  in  the  move,  and 
the  value  of  it.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Educational  Association  of 
Virginia  from  its  incipiency  to  this  day,  when  we  are  assembled  for  per- 
manent organization. 
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I  said  in  the  beginning  that  I  had  denied  the  assenion  that  this  was 
in  any  wise  a  revival  of  the  old  association.  And  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  and  foremost  is  that  the  old  associations  was  devoted  almost,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  matters  concerning  higher  education,  while  this  associa- 
tion is  intended  to  benefit  more  especially  the  common  schools  of  our 
State.  The  association  should  be  organized  on  a  broad  basis.  It  should 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  unity  of  education,  but  the  special  work  of  the 
Association  should  be  the  betterment  of  the  common  schools  of  our 
State.  Let  us  not  forget  the  high  school  and  the  college.  Let  them 
unite  with  us  in  the  great  work  we  have  undertaken.  But  I  am  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  high  school,  and  I  know  how  easy  it  would  be  for  me  to  en- 
gage in  discussions  of  interest  to  high  schools.  It  is  human  nature  to 
push  to  the  front  the  higher  work  in  education,  and  it  must  be  guarded 
against,  lest  the  superintendents  and  seven  thousand  teachers  of  our 
State  feel  they  are  not  personally  concerned  in  the  topics  considered  by 
this  association.  Let  us  have  the  different  departments  ;  let  us  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  all  interested  in  educational  matters ;  but  let  us  bend  our 
special  efforts  in  the  direction  of  common  schools. 

The  second  difTerence  between  this  and  the  former  association  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  old  association  the  ladies  were  excluded,  or  at  least 
allowed  no  voice  in  the  association.  Woman's  influence  in  the  school  sys- 
tem cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  vain  and  useless  to  cry  women 
are  employed  because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  men.  The  female  teacher  is 
in  the  schools  because  she  has  a  natural  right  there,  and  the  highest  and 
best  standard  to  which  schools  can  attain  will  be  under  a  proper  division 
of  the  work  between  male  and  female  teachers.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man 
succeed  in  teaching  a  primary  school?  In  the  primary  school,  and  Til 
not  attempt  to  say  how  high,  that  mother-sympathy,  found  alone  in  wo- 
man, is  absolutely  demanded.  This  association,  if  I  understand  rightly, 
proposes  to  give  to  the  female  teacher  a  vote,  and  an  equal  right  with  the 
male.  For  these  reasons  I  hold  that  this  is  not  a  revival  of  any  old  or 
former  association,  but  the  united  force  of  those  interested  in  educational 
matters  in  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  education  in  colleges  and 
high  schools,  but  especially  in  the  common  schools  of  our  State. 


Suggestions  on  School  Management  and  Teaching. 

1.  No  school  can  be  well  taught  if  it  is  not  well  managed. 

2.  Never  make  anything  pertaining  to  management  an  end  in  itself. 

3.  No  work  is  ever  likely  to  be  well  done  if  it  is  not  well  planned. 

4.  The  teacher  should  make  daily  preparation  for  every  recitation, 
no  matter  how  familiar  the  subject  is,  and  should  seek  new  and  attractive 
ways  of  presenting  the  same. 
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5.  Have  a  carefully  arranged  programme,  and  begin  and  end  each 
exercise  at  the  exact  time  indicated.  - 

6.  A  teacher's  example  weighs  more  than  his  words.  His  example 
has  a  direct  and  personal  influence  upon  the  pupil. 

7.  It  is  not  difficult  to  teach  bright  pupils.  Only  the  best  teachers 
can  really  aid  dull  children.  A  genuine  loye  for  the  weak  and  backward 
shows  the  heart  of  the  true  teacher,  because  the  lower  the  order  of  mind, 
the  higher  the  art  must  be  to  lift  it  up. 

8.  It  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  get  his  pupils  to  think,  not  to 
think  for  them;  to  make  them  talk,  not  to  talk  for  them;  to  draw  out 
their  powers,  not  to  display  his  own ;  hence  he  should  not  supplant  the 
child's  activity  by  his  own.  The  pupil  that  grows  must  think,  talk,  and 
do. 

9.  Good  instruction  will  accomplish  two  grand  purposes — it  will 
inspire  pupils  with  a  desire  to  accumulate  knowledge,  and  will  stimtllate 
the  faculty  of  thought  proper.  The  pupil  is  first  instructed  under  a  guide 
in  order  that  he  may  finally  instruct  himself 

10.  The  earliest  instruction  must  necessarily  be  given  in  the  concrete; 
but  instruction  in  the  concrete  should  give  place  to  instruction  in  the  ab- 
stract, to  a  degree  measured  by  the  pupiVs  ability  to  interpret  language. 
The  child's  stock  of  ideas  far  exceeds  his  power  of  expression,  and  when 
he  enters  school  he  is  in  far  greater  need  of  words  than  of  facts. 

11.  Some  of  the  special  things  the  pupil  should  gain  from  the  reci- 
tation are:  (i)  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject  matter;  (2)  a 
growing  pleasure  in  the  study ;  (3)  a  stimulus  to  self  activity ;  and  (4)  the 
conversion  of  knowledge  into  faculty,  habit,  opinion,  or  culture. 

12.  Some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  recitation  are:  Lively  attention, 
animation,  anticipation ;  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  assigned  lesson,  an 
intelligent  reproduction  of  the  thought,  prompt  and  definite  responses, 
good  order. 

13.  The  secret  of  successful  teaching  is  the  ability  to  interest  the 
pupils  and  teach  them  to  think,  and  such  success  is  possible  to  every 
earnest  teacher. 

14.  Education  is  nine  parts  inspiration  and  one  part  drill. 

15.  The  restlessness  and  curiosity  of  children  are  Nature's  wise  and 
necessary  provisions  for  their  growth. 

16.  Make  the  school-room  bright  with  pictures,  flowers  and  sunshine. 
To  many  little  ones  the  pleasant  tones  and  smiles  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
genial  surroundings  of  the  school,  open  the  gates  to  heaven,  unrevealed 
in  the  home.  If  the  school  is  pleasant,  the  child  will  not  become  impa- 
tient under  its  restraints. 

17.  It  is  as  much  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach  obedience  as  it  is  to  teach 
reading. 

18.  Laxity  of  discipline  encourages  both  disrespect  and  disorder. 


*> 
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19.  Children  instinctively  respect  authority  if  deliberately  and  justly 
exercised. 

20.  There  is  no  conflict  between  firmness  and  kindness. 

21.  The  foundations  of  good  government  are  justice  and  benevolence. 
The  best  system  of  government  is  that  which  reaches  its  ends  indirectly  ; 
either  by  making  obedience  a  matter  of  self  interest,  or  by  removing 
motives  to  such  a  distance  that  obedience  seems  a  matter  of  self-choice. 

22.  The  following  are  mistakes  sometimes  made  by  teachers  with 
respect  to  government :  To  be  continually  repressing  the  activities  of 
childhood  ;  to  censure  trifling  errors  loo  severely  ;  to  complain  or  grum- 
ble much  ;  to  invoke  higher  authority  except  as  a  last  resort,  such  as  re- 
ferring matters  of  a  not  very  serious  nature  to  the  principal,  superinten- 
dent, or  board  of  education  ;  to  be  careless  about  personal  habits  and 
appearance ;  to  sit  much  while  teaching  ;  to  give  a  command  when  a  sug- 
gestion will  do  instead ;  to  allow  pupils  to  be  frequently  troublesome 
without  notifying  their  parents ;  to  make  unkind  remarks  before  the  class 
about  notes  received  from  parents  ;  to  annoy  parents  unnecessarily  ;  to 
show  temper  in  dealing  with  parents;  to  teach  without  having  good 
order ;  to  suppose  that  children  like  to  have  their  own  way  at  school,  and 
that  they  like  disorder  better  than  order ;  to  treat  pupils  as  though  they 
were  anxious  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  school ;  to  make  too  many  rules  ; 
to  be  demonstrative  in  maintaining  discipline  ;  to  speak  in  too  high  a 
key  ;  to  be  variable  in  discipline  ;  to  ridicule  a  pupil ;  to  punish  without 
explanation. — Adapted  from  various  pedagogical  works. — Springfield 
{III.)  School  Report, 


Suggestions  on  Teaching  Primary  Reading. 

Division  of  Lessons. — Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  because  a  lesson  covers  a  certain  number  of  paragraphs  or  pages  you 
must  assign  all  of  it  for  a  single  lesson.  Use  your  judgment.  Assign 
such  a  quantity  as  pupils  can  prepare  thoroughly.  A  few  lines  or  a  sin- 
gle paragraph  well  prepared  and  well  read  is  more  beneficial  than  as 
many  pages  taught  imperfectly  or  glanced  over  hastily.  Every  teacher 
must  determine  for  himself  how  much  his  pupils  can  do  well  and  profi- 
tably. 

Too  Much  Drill. — Nothing  tends  to  discourage  pupils  more  than 
a  constant  drill  on  the  same  lesson.  Give  your  pupils  variety.  Rather 
let  them  read  a  lesson  but  moderately  well,  and  give  them  some  supple- 
mentary reading,  than  keep  them  drilling  on  a  lesson  until  they  tire  of  it. 
Many  teachers  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  thoroughness  fall  into  this  error, 
and  nauseate  their  pupils  with  constant  and  senseless  repetition.  The 
child,  like  the  man,  delights  in  acquiring  new  ideas,  in  fighting  new  bat- 
tles, and  in  testing  its  strength  in  overcoming  new  difliculties. 
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Right  Habits  in  Reading. — The  most  valuable  teaching  of  read- 
ing is  that  which  secures  correct  habits.  The  children  must  in  the  reading 
class  be  required  to  speak  and  read  correcdy,  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  they  speak  or  read  correctly  in  all  other  classes,  even  in  the  g^iving 
of  a  definition  in  geography,  the  spelling  of  a  word,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  multiplication  tables.  Right  habits  of  this  kind  formed  will  make 
children  good  readers  permanently. 

The  Eye  Should  Anticipate  the  Voice.— Those  whose  read- 
ing has  the  best  effect  on  an  audience  are  they  who  are  able  to  look  the 
hearers  in  the  eye  at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  the 
reader  must  be  tiained  to  look  ahead,  taking  in  not  only  a  few  advanced 
words,  but  sometimes  a  whole  sentence  at  a  glance.  Only  long^  and 
patient  training  will  enable  a  reader  to  become  thus  proficient,  and  the 
training  cannot  begin  too  early. 

Reading  Aloud  at  Home. — As  a  step  toward  securing  intelligible 
reading,  and  as  a  help  in  creating  a  taste  for  fireside  reading,  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  aloud  at  home  frequently,  even  though 
their  reading  be  imperfect.  It  will  do  them  good,  and  be  an  incentive 
to  improvement. 

Reproduction  on  Slate. — An  exercise  of  great  value  is  that  of 
the  teachers'  selecting  some  interesting  story  or  description  and  have  the 
pupils  listen  to  him  while  he  reads  it  to  them,  they  to  reproduce  it  after- 
ward on  their  slates  or  on  paper.  The  exercises  give  valuable  culture  to 
the  power  of  attention,  and  the  subsequent  writing  of  it  is  an  excellent 
language- lesson. 

Holding  the  Attention.— If  the  class  seem  inclined  to  be  inat- 
tentive, an  exercise  somewhat  as  follows  may  be  given:  Begin  with  a 
pupil,  and  let  him  read  until  the  name  of  some  other  pupil  is  called.  Sud- 
denly call  upon  another,  who  takes  up  the  sentence  or  the  paragraph  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  dropped  by  his  predecessor  and  proceeds  to  read  until 
he  in  turn  is  interrupted  by  the  teacher's  calling  upon  another.  Should 
any  of  those  called  upon  be  not  ready  to  proceed,  the  teacher  should  lose 
no  time,  but  call  at  once  upon  some  one  else,  and  thus  keep  close  atten- 
tion and  constant  interest. 

Reading  Paragraphs. — In  reading  paragraphs  the  exercise  may 
be  varied  by  having  several  pupils  in  succession  read  the  same  paragraph, 
each  giving  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  paragraph  according  to 
his  own  mental  apprehension  of  it,  and  then  again  having  each  of  his 
pupils  read  a  different  paragraph.  This  will  give  variety  to  the  reading 
exercise  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  recitation. 

Inaccuracies  to  be  Corrected. — The  teacher  should  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  pupil's  speech  at  all  times,  and  by  an  occasional  hint 
or  suggestion  set  him  aright  where  his  pronunciation  is  incorrect  or  his 
articulation  faulty.     It  is  not  enough  to  correct  the  words  as  mispro- 
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nounced  in  the  reading;  class.  Many  more  words  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
pronounced in  conversation  or  in  the  recitations  in  other  branches.  It 
would  not  be  wise,  of  course,  for  the  teacher  to  break  into  a  conversation 
in  order  to  make  a  correction.  There  are  many  other  times  and  occa- 
sions when  he  may  reach  the  error  and  correct  it  without  necessarily 
wounding  the  child's  feelings.  Thus,  a  list  of  mispronounced  words 
heard  during  the  day  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  attention 
of  the  whole  class  be  directed  to  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  neces- 
sary corrections  be  made. 

Local  Errors. — There  are  probably  few  communities  where  some 
provincialisms  do  not  mar  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  oral  speech.  It 
may  be  the  sound  of  w  for  v,  or  cA  for  j\  or  J  for  cAy  or  the  dropping  of 
the  r  in  horse,  or  the  addition  of  r  in  idea,  or  the  dropping  of  h  in  heat,  or 
the  adding  of  the  h  to  such  words  as  in  or  on,  or  the  pronunciation  of  to 
as  if  spelled  two,  or  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  cat/  with  the 
short  sound  of  a,  or  other  equally  flagrant  errors. 

What  shall  the  teacher  do?  In  general,  he  should  try  to  make  his 
own  speech  conform  to  the  best  standards,  and  as  far  as  possible  train 
his  pupils  to  imitate  him;  and  yet  he  should  not  be  over-nice  in  his  dis- 
tinctness of  articulation,  or  over-rigid  in  insisting  upon  the  pupil's  giving 
the  exact  vowel  sounds  where  custom  differs  so  widely  among  educated 
and  cultured  scholars  as  it  does  on  the  sound  of  a  as  found  in  the  words 
ask,  glass,  and  similar  words. — Henry  Raub. 


What  Does  the  Child  Need? 

BY  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD. 

Is  the  question  often  asked  by  teachers,  or  is  it  oflener  forgotten  ! 
What  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  in  our  school  work  ?  Miss  A.  is  en- 
deavoring to  teach  '*  long  division,"  and  her  pupils  make  little  or  no 
progress.  Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  they  can  neither  add,  sub- 
tract, nor  multiply  without  counting  upon  their  fingers.  Work  with 
large  numbers  in  unknown  combinations  does  little  to  enlighten  their 
darkness.  Then  why  is  it  continued  ?  Why  not  teach  the  foundation 
facts  that  are  wanting?  "Why,  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  that. 
The  work  of  this  grade  is  division.  I  am  following  the  course  of  study," 
is  the  explanation.  So  she  systematically  continues  her  plan,  in  spite  of 
the  finger  process,  as  one  might  stupidly  knit  on  after  several  stitches  had 
been  dropped.  "  What  is  the  work  of  my  grade  ?*'  is  the  question  which 
determines  her  course,  and,  possibly,  bounds  her  knowledge. 
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Miss  B.  is  faithfully  following  the  same  standard.  Her  pupils  come 
from  intelligent  homes,  where  they  have  always  been  familiar  with  books. 
They  read  easily  and  well,  and  know  almost  by  instinct  the  correct  forms 
of  language.  But  her  slice  of  the  course  of  study  demands  attention  to 
a  certain  Fifth  Reader  and  marks  of  punctuation.  She  does  not  swerve 
from  minute  adherence  to  its  demands,  as  she  interprets  them,  and  the 
children  become  indifferent  because  kept  upon  work  which  demands  no 
effort  nor  endeavor.  The  plan  of  study  has  become  monarch,  not  min- 
ister, and  the  thought  in  the  plan  has  been  forgotten  in  adherence  to  the 
detail.     The  question  of  the  child's  need  is  overlooked. 

Miss  C.  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  '*  methods,"  so-called.  If  her 
method  arranges  a  certain  order  of  procedure,  she  never  deviates  from 
that  order.  Her  pupils  frame  sentences  to  use  every  word  which  they 
spell,  whether  it  be  *'hat"  or  ** eleemosynary.*'  She  leads  her  class 
through  careful  formulas  to  "  measure**  25  by  i,  and  they  subtract  ones 
from  the  original  number  with  a  patient  obedience  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Evidently  it  has  not  occurred  to  her  to  question  the  advantage 
of  the  occupation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  necessitated  by  the  method,  and 
that  is  enough.  What  of  the  child's  need  ?  Has  he  not  always  known — 
we  almost  ask — the  fact  over  which  he  is  droning  ? 

Miss  D.  has  **her  way  of  doing  things,"  and  binds  herself  fast  to  a 
narrow  routine  that  becomes  day  by  day  more  hopelessly  petty  and  nar- 
row. Habit  determines  her  course.  Her  reason  for  doing  anything  is 
because  she  always  has  done  that  thing.  She  *'  always  gives  checks  for 
whispering,**  "always  has  children  pronounce  syllables,*'  "always  has 
voice  fall  at  a  period.  '*  Nor  can  she  discover  that  any  new  mode  of  action 
may  prove  more  helpful  to  the  child.  His  need  has  little  relation  to  her 
plan. 

And  yet  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  need  would  go  far  to  correct 
all  the  mistakes  which  have  been  cited.  It  would  prevent  wasting  time, 
labor  and  energy  upon  tasks  for  which  the  pupil  is  unprepared,  or  trifling 
with  processes  or  rules  whose  difficulties  he  has  already  mastered.  It 
would  lead  teachers  to  look  for  the  principle  in  the  method,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  value  of  the  accustomed  mechanical  routine.  It  would  do  away 
with  rote  teaching  and  hasten  the  dominion  of  common  sense. 

No  teacher  should  assign  a  lesson  to  her  class  without  having  in 
mind  a  definite  result  which  the  lesson  should  help  the  pupils  to  reach. 
Not  to  fill  time,  not  to  keep  the  class  quiet,  not  to  comply  with  a  certain 
form,  but  to  help  the  child  should  the  lesson  be  given. 

**  How  can  I  know  what  the  child  needs?**  some  teacher  asks.  By 
studying  the  child.  That  does  not  necessarily  involve  pondering  over 
psychologies  and  learning  technical  terms.  It  would  almost — yes,  surely — 
be  better  for  the  one  who  asks  the  question  to  ignore  for  the  present  all 
books  which  present  theories  regarding  childhood  in  general,  and  devote 
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herself  to  obsewng  in  particular  the  children  with  whom  she  has  to  deal. 
Thoughtful  observation  and  good  sense  will  do  more  than  books  for  the 
time  being.  If  Johnny  fails  in  his  number,  let  her  ask  herself  why  he 
failed.  Are  there  preliminary  steps  which  he  should  have  taken  ?  Go 
back  and  take  them.  Was  the  problem  too  complex  ?  Use  a  simpler 
one. applying  the  same  truth.  Is  he  inattentive  ?  Teach  him  to  see,  and 
in  all  his  work  strive  to  fix  the  habit  of  attention.  Is  he  indifferent  to  the 
old  forms  ?  Try  new  ones.  Seek  for  the  cause  of  the  failure ;  let  that 
determine  the  remedy. 

What  does  the  child  need  ? — what  will  supply  his  need  ?  are  the  two 
questions  to  be  asked.  These  answered,  the  path  is  plain.  Knowing 
what  ought  to  be  done,  let  us  do  it. — American  Teacher. 


Courses  of  Reading. 


Everybody  is  now  planning  the  winter's  work,  and  rushing  into 
social  and  domestic  duties,  courses  of  study  and  reading,  with  all  the 
energy  gathered  and  stored  up  during  the  long,  restful  summer. 

Systematic  planning  for  useful  and  continued  work  shall  not  be  un- 
derrated, but  we  cannot  resist  giving  a  word  of  warning  and  possible 
comfort  to  some  readers  who  are  starting  in  upon  an  ambitious  and  inspir- 
ing course  of  reading,  and  who  will  find  that  they  are  not  deriving  the 
benefit  said  to  be  gained  by  a  faithful  reading  of  so  many  pages  per  day. 

We  would  counsel  those  who  are  becoming  discouraged  because  the 
prescribed  books  do  not  interest  them,  not  to  begin  to  doubt  their  love 
of  reading,  their  need  of  information,  their  capacity  for  improvement, 
but  to  stop  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  special  course  on  which  they 
have  entered  is  not  suited  to  their  needs. 

An  older  generation  held  that  what  was  unpleasant  and  distasteful 
must  necessarily  be  beneficial ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  study  can  be 
made  earnest  and  improving,  and  at  the  same  time  wholly  delightful. 

A  special  book  is  no  more  suitable  for  all  readers  than  a  special 
color,  a  special  article  of  food,  or  a  special  form  of  amusement.  The 
peculiarities  of  your  mind  deserve  to  be  consulted  as  well  as  the  color  of 
your  hair  and  eyes,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  your  digestive  powers  and  the 
oddities  of  your  likes  and  dislikes. 

Our  advice  to  beginners  in  culture  always  is  to  go  to  the  source  and 
dip  for  themselves,  instead  of  taking  what  others  have  saved  up  and  made 
ready  for  them.  We  cram  far  too  much,  and  have  our  learning  condensed 
for  us  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  quite  indigestible  material  for 
ordinary  minds. 
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We  strive  to  do  what  others  are  doing,  and  neglect  our  individuality, 
which  should  be  trained  and  cultivated  as  the  highest  gift  we  have  re- 
ceived, instead  of  being  smothered  and  deadened  by  uniformity  and  im- 
itation. 

Read  the  good  old  books  that  have  lived  and  held  their  own  by  the 
vitality  of  matter  and  style  that  make  them  standards.     Don '  t  read  a  lot 
of  new  books  about  the  Bible ;  read  the  Bible,  and  then  you  will  under- 
stand what  you  may  afterwards  read  about  the  Bible.    Read  Shakespeare, 
not  controversies  on  Shakespeare ;  read  Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
and  George  Eliot.     Do  not  be  content  with  a  short  history  of  literature 
that  tells  you  their  best  works  and  makes  a  few  disconnected  extracts  and 
tells  you  their  standing  and  what  you  should  think  of  them.     Read  intel- 
ligently and  with  interest,  and  every  book  you  read  will  guide  you  to  the 
next  that  is  good  for  you  personally  far  better  than  a  strange  mentor  can 
do,  who  is  often  full  of  theories  and  prejudices,  or  perhaps  has  gotten  up 
a  course  of  study  as  a  **  pot-boiler,"  and  has  no  real  love  of  his  subject. 
Every  book  you  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  will  suggest  a  subject  you 
wish  to  read  upon,  and  any  well-informed  book-seller  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  best  book  on  the  subject  now  in  l!he  market. 

Cultivate  independence  of  thought  and  judgment.  In  former  days, 
when  all  people  were  mentally  fed  with  the  same  food,  it  brought  forth 
widely  different  fruit,  because  it  was  absorbed  by  totally  different  natures. 
To-day,  when  the  number  of  books  is  legion,  the  average  run  of  readers 
is  almost  identical  in  plan,  purpose,  and  views  of  life.  We  need  to 
*'  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest ''  with  more  originality  and  fixed 
individual  purpose. —  The  Literary  News, 


The  Recitation. 

BY  W.  W.  BARNBTT,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

1.  Recitation  should  not  be  too  long. 

2.  There  should  be  a  definite  point  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  recitation  should  have  life  in  it. 

4.  The  teacher  should  exhibit  an  interest. 

5.  A  teacher  should  know  the  subject  beforehand. 

6.  A  preliminary  drill  should  be  given  before  the  pupil  prepares  the 
recitation. 

7.  The  teacher  should  stand  in  front  of  his  class. 

8.  Look  the  class  squarely  in  the  face. 

9.  A  question  should  be  given  to  the  entire  class  and  then  some  in- 
dividual should  be  called  upon. 
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10.  Pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  recite  until  called  upon. 

1 1.  Let  the  pupils  understand  that  the  entire  class  is  to  recite  only 
when  the  teacher  says  "all  together/*  or  "class." 

1 2.  Class  management  depends  largely  On  the  foregoing  statement 

13.  A  recitation  in  which  each  pupil  recites  ad  libitum  is  a  farce. 

14.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  sit  or  stand  in  a  position  to  think 
and  recite  in  recitation. 

15.  A  lazy,  lounging  pupil,  leaning  on  desk  or  lying  on  desk, 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

16.  Pupils  should  pass  to  and  from  recitation  in  order. 

17.  **  Concert  recitations"  are  to  be  avoided — they  lead  to  ** par- 
roting '  *  and  mechanical  answers. 

18.  If  a  part  of  a  class  be  prepared  when  the  time  for  recitation  ar- 
rives their  recitation  should  be  received.  Otherwise  the  prompt  pupils, 
from  lack  of  encouragement,  grow  into  habits  of  tardiness. 

19.  Seldom  keep  the  pupils  in  to  learn  their  lessons.  Make  the 
lessons  attractive.     Recesses  are  for  recreation. 

20.  Keeping  in  for  failure  is  a  bad  practice,  unless  the  proper  spirit 
is  shown. 

21.  The  backward  pupil  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  bright 
ones,  too. 

22.  Do  not  begin  at  the  head  and  call  on  pupils  in  regular  order  ; 
this  leads  to  inattention. 

23.  Each  pupil  should  feel  that  his  turn  may  come  next. 

24.  The  pupils  should  do  most  of  the  talking  in  recitation.  Teacher 
directs. 

25.  Mind  grows  when  used.  Lecturing  expands  the  teacher's 
powers,  while  the  pupil  sits — sleeps— dreams. 

26.  Questions  should  be  concise — not  "  catch  questions"  or  "lead- 
ing questions.** 

27.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  teacher  to  think  of  how  many  questions 
that  he  asks  are  answered  by  "yes**  or  "no." 

28.  Avoid  complaining,  being  sarcastic,  caustic  and  bilious  in  reci- 
tations. 

29.  Sometimes  think  of  the  powers  of  the  minds  you  are  trying  to 
enlighten — not  too  difficult  nor  too  easy  be. 

30.  Every  recitation  should  be  as  the  brick  placed  in  the  building — 
invaluable.  Losing  a  recitation  should  be  to  a  pupil  like  losing  a  brick 
out  of  a  building. — Popular  Educator. 
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Telling  Stories  to  Primary  Pupils. 

The  reasons  why  the  teHin^  of  stories  in  primary  grades  is  urged 
are : 

1.  To  introduce  the  child  to  literature. 

2.  For  their  ethical  value. 

The  reasons  why  each  child  should  be  trained  to  reproduce  stories 
in  his  own  language  are  : 

1.  On  account  of  the  great  value  of  this  power  later  on  in  the  reciting 
of  history  and  description. 

2.  Because  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  easily  he  may  be  led  to 
an  unconscious  and  free  expression  of  thought. 

The  child  should  early  be  introduced  to  good  literature,  because  the 
taste  for  good  reading  in  worth  more  than  the  ability  to  read. 

The  requirements  of  the  first  two  years,  excepting  number,  consist 
largely  in  learning  symbols  for  ideas  already  known.  Good  reading  is 
needed  to  furnish  new  and  interesting  ideas  during  this  period. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  primary  schools  to  neglect  literature  for 
elementary  science. 

Fact  and  fancy  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  any  system  of  instruc- 
tion or  of  text-books  which  does  not  recognize  this  truth  is  one-sided 
and  incomplete. 

A  moral  truth  appareled  in  attractive  story  will  find  its  way  to  a 
child's  heart  when  precepts  are  unheeded  and  preaching  antagonized; 
hence  the  ethical  possibilities  of  the  story. 

The  power  to  reproduce  stories  orally  is  a  valuable  preparation  for 
all  advanced  study  requiring  the  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 
There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  two  students  who  agreed  that  they  would 
train  themselves  to  master  a  lesson  at  a  single  reading.  Their  marks 
fell,  but  they  persevered  and  not  only  regained  their  former  standing,  but 
acquired  exceptional  power. — Public  School  Journal, 


Morals  and  Manners. 


OUTLINES  OF  LESSONS. 


[This  outline  of  lessons  on  Morals  and  Manners  was  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  £. 
White,  of  Cincinnati,  O.] 

/.   Cleanliness  and  Neatness,     (i)  Body,  hands,  nails,  hair,  etc.;  (2) 
clothing,  shoes  ;  (3)  books,  slates,  desks,  etc. 

2,  Politeness,     (i)  At  school;  (2)  at  home;  (3)  on  the  street 
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J.   Geiiilefiess.     (i)  In  speech;  (2)  in  manners. 

4.  Kindness  to  Others,     (i)  To  parents;  (2)  to  the  aged  and  infirm; 

(3)  to  the  unfortunate  and  erring;  (4)  to  enemies — the  Golden  Rule. 

5.  Kindness  io  Animals,  (i)  To  those  that  serve  us;  (2)  to  those 
that  do  not  harm  us — the  killing  of  birds;  (3)  the  killing  of  those  that  do 
us  harm;  (4)  cruelty  to  any  animal  wrong. 

6.  Love,     (i)  For  parents;  (2)  for  friends;  (3)  for  one's  neighbor; 

(4)  for  enemies;  (5)  for  God,  the  giver  of  all  good. 

7.  Respect  and  Reverence,  (i)  For  parents;  (2)  for  the  aged;  (3) 
for  those  in  authority. 

8.  Obedience,  (i)  To  parents;  (2)  to  teachers;  (3)  to  those  in  au- 
thority; (4)  to  conscience;  (5)  to  God. 

p.  Gratitude  and  Thankfulness,  (i)  To  parents;  (2)  to  all  benefac- 
tors; (3)  to  God. 

10,  Truthfulness,  (i)  In  thought,  word,  and  act;  (2)  deceit  and 
falsehood  ;  (3)  keeping  one's  word. 

Ji.  Courage,  (i)  True  and  false;  (2)  daring  to  do  right;  (3)  cour- 
age in  duty. 

12.  Hmiesty.  (i)  In  word  and  deed;  (2)  in  little  things;  (3)  dis- 
honesty.    **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*' 

13.  Honor,  (i)  One/s  parents;  (2)  one's  friends;  (3)  one's  self;  (4) 
home  and  country. 

14.  Good  Name,  (i)  When  young;  (2)  keeping  a  good  name;  (3) 
reputation  and  character ;  (4)  keeping  good  company. 

75.  Self-control,  (i)  Control  of  temper;  (2)  anger  when  right;  (3) 
wrong  desires. 

16.  Cofifession  of  Wrong,  (i)  When  manly  and  noble ;  (2)  denial 
of  faults.     "  The  denial  of  a  fault  doubles  it." 

77.  Forgiveness,     (i)  Of  those  who  have  injured  us;  (2)  of  enemies. 

18.  Good  Manners,  (i)  At  home;  (2)  in  school;  (3)  in  company; 
(4)  in  public  places. 

ig.  Industry,  (i)  Labor,  a  duty  and  privilege;  (2)  right  use  of  time; 
(3)  self-reliance. 

20.  Economy,  (i)  Competency  depends  on  economy — **  Saving  in 
early  life  means  competency  and  comfort  in  old  age ;"  (2)  duty  to  save  a 
part  of  one's  earnings-r** Lay  up  for  a  rainy  day;"  (3)  a  spendthrift — 
**A  spendthrift  in  youth,  a  poor  man  in  old  age;"  (4)  a  miser — the 
hoarding  of  money  needed  for  comfort  or  charity — "  No  man  liveth  unto 
himself;"  (5)  savings  banks. 

21.  Health,  (i)  Our  duty  to  preserve  our  health;  (2)  habits  that 
impair  health  foolish  and  selfish ;  (3)  the  sowing  of"  wild  oats  " — **  What 
a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap ;"  (4)  pain  a  warning ;  (5)  the  body  never 
forgets. 


X 
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22,  Evil  Speaking,  (i)  Slander;  (2)  tale-bearingf;  (3")  faults  of 
others,  charity ;  (4)  kind  words. 

23,  Bad  Language,  (i)  Profanity,  foolish  and  wicked;  (2)  siang, 
vulgar  and  impolite;  (3)  obscene  language. 

24,  Evil  Habits,  (i)  That  destroy  health ;  (2)  that  destroy  repata- 
tion';  (3)  that  waste  mpney ;  (4)  that  dishonor  one's' self  and  family  ;  (5) 
that  take  away  self-control ;  (6)  that  are  offensive  to  others. 

^5.    Temptation,    (i)  Tempting  others;  (2)  resisting  temptation. 

26,  Civil  Duties,  (i)  Love  of  country;  (2)  love  for  the  flag-;  (3) 
respect  for  rulers ;  (4)  obedience  to  law ;  (5)  fidelity  in  office — bribery ; 
(6)  oaths,  perjury;  (7)  the  ballot,  buying  or  selling  votes ;  (8)  dignity 
and  honor  of  citizenship. 

2y,  Justice,     Due  to  all  men. 

28,  Benevolence,     One  of  the  highest  and  noblest  virtues. 


Rules  for  Teaching. 


DR.  J.  M.  GREGORY. 


I.  Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  the  lesson  you  wish  to  teach,  or, 
in  other  words,  teach  from  a  full  mind  and  a  clear  understanding. 

II.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils  upon  the 
lesson.     Refuse  to  teach  without  attention. 

III.  Use  words  understood  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  same 
sense — language  clear  and  vivid  alike  to  both. 

IV.  Begin  with  what  is  already  well  know  to  the  pupil  in  the  lesson 
or  upon  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  unknown  by  single,  easy  and 
natural  steps,  letting  the  known  explain  the  unknown. 

V.  Use  the  pupil's  own  mind,  exciting  his  self  activities,  and  leading 
him  to  think  out  the  truth  for  himself. 

Keep  his  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  ahead  of  your  expression, 
making  him  a  discoverer  of  truth. 

VI.  Require  the  pupil  to  reproduce  in  thought  the  lesson  he  is  learn- 
ing— thinking  it  out  in  its  parts,  proofs,  connections,  and  applications  till 
he  can  express  it  in  his  own  language. 

VII.  Review,  review,  review,  reproducing  correctly  the  old,  deep- 
ening  its  impression  with  new  thought,  correcting  false  views,  and  com- 
pleting the  true. 


\ 
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Notes. 

Moral  Training. — It  will  be  seen  by  our  course  of  study  that  we  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  morals  and  manners  in  our  schools.  It  Is  not  intended  that 
morality  shall  be  taught  as  a  subject  apart  from  the  other  studies,  but  m  connec- 
tion with  every  exercise  in  the  school,  and  even  outside  of  the  school-room  as 
far  as  the  teacher  can  control  pupils  and  his  influence  will  reach.  No  one  branch, 
or  even  all  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  can  at  all  compare  in  import- 
ance with  the  moral  training  of  a  pupil.  No  greater  responsibility  rests  upon 
a  teacher  than  this  duty  of  moral  training. 

The  pupil  must  be  so  trained  that  he  will  recoc:nize  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  right-living  and  wrong-doing,  so  that  he  will  be  influ- 
enced along  the  line  of  the  former,  and  have  a  strong  aversion  for  the  latter.  It 
is  necessary  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  in  and  through  the  schools 
to  counteract  the  evil  influences  with  which  children  are  so  often  surrounded. 
All  the  teaching  of  the  school  should  be  in  this  direction. 

Sectarianism  cannot  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  reverence  for  God 
can ;  and  moral  training  may  be  made  effective  in  the  life  of  every  pupil  by  the 
instruction,  the  influence,  and  the  example  of  a  good  teacher.  No  one  whose 
life  is  not  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  the  cnild  should  ever  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
school- room  as  a  teacher. — Superintendent  J.  H.  Collins,  Springfield,  III. 

**Thk  highest  efficiency  of  the  public  school  is  tested  by  its  results  in  moral 
character,  and  hence  its  central  aim  is  effective  moral  training.  It  is  vastly  more 
important  that  the  present  generation  of  youth  in  our  schools  leave  them  loving 
truth,  purity,  right,  and  honor,  than  that  they  leave  them  good  spellers  or  good 
arithmeticians.  Moral  training  is  to  be  the  leading  question  during  the  next  ten 
years." 

•*  The  ends  to  be  attained  in  moral  instruction  are : 

"  I.  To  purify  the  heart — to  awaken  a  love  for  what  is  true,  beautiful  and  good 
in  life. 

*'  2.  To  develop  clear  moral  conceptions,  i.  e,,  clear  ideas  of  right  and  duty. 

**  3.  To  quicken  the  conscience— to  train  the  moral  sense. 

"4.  To  train  the  will  to  act  from  worthy  motives — to  free  it  from  bondage  to 
low  and  selfish  desires."— Z>r.  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Thb  Confidence  of  Genius.— It  is  no  proof  of  vanity  that  a  man  should 
suppose  himself  adequate  to  more  than  he  has  already  performed.  Confidence 
is  the  soul  of  genius.  Great  talents  to  a  timid  mind  are  of  as  little  value  to  the 
owner  as  gold  to  a  miser,  who  is  afraid  to  use  it.  Great  men  rise  but  by  their 
own  exertions.  It  is  the  fool's  and  the  child's  pusillanimity  alone  that  are 
boosted  up  to  fame.  How  are  we  to  learn  our  own  powers  without  a  trial  ? 
Accident  will,  indeed,  sometimes  discover  them  ;  but  are  we  all  to  wait  for  acci- 
dents ?  No,  sir ;  the  principle  of  self-love  was  implanted  in  us  to  excite  emula- 
tion, and  he  violates  a  law  of  nature  who  yields  to  despair  without  a  previous 
trial  of  his  powers.    A  little  seasonable  vanity  is  the  best  friend  we  can  have. 

Not  that  silly  conceit  founded  on  adventitious  advantages,  which  exalts  us 
but  in  our  own  imagination.  But  I  mean  the  confidence  which  arises  from  a 
determination  to  excel,  and  is  nourished  by  a  hope  of  future  greatness.  The 
great  Buffon  thought  there  were  but  three  geniuses  in  the  world— two  besides 
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himself.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  His  application  was  indefatigmbk. 
He  was  a  genius  and  ought  to  surpass  other  men.  He  did  surpass  them.  Oesar, 
giving  an  account  of  his  conquests,  said,  **  Veni,  vidi.  vici."  No  man,  perhaps, 
had  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  own  strength,  and  no  man  was  capable  of  more— 
From  ''Some  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  IVaskinghn  Ailston,**  in  the  Jana- 
ary  Scribner. 

The  cultured  mind  and  pure  heart  constitute  the  American  title  to  nobilitj. 

Discipline  is  the  cultivation  of  honor  among  the  pupils  rather  than  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  for  misdeeds. 

To  stand  still  is  to  retrograde,  and  to  know  what  is  the  best  for  the  school 
and  not  to  act  is  failure. 

What  the  schools  need  to-day  is  not  more  work,  but  greater  thoroughness 
in  what  is  attempted. 

Moral  principles  are  few,  simple,  clear,  and  are  perceived  by  men  univer- 
sally.   Appeal  to  these,  awaken  them,  use  them,  and  make  men  moral  beings. 

The  right  attitude  in  regard  to  schools  is  a  readiness  to  make  whatever 
changes  experience,  the  readjustment  of  other  schools,  and  the  public  needs 
may  require. 

We  call  it  quackery  when  a  man  deals  with  human  lives  by  haphazard  pro- 
cesses and  reckless  experimenting,  and  it  deserves  no  better  name  when  human 
souls  are  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  teacher  who  cannot  control  by  moral  forces  has  litde  real  influence. — 
Georgia  Teacher. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  fault  with  the  schools ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evils.  A  weakling  can  find  fault ; 
only  a  master  can  creaie.— 'Journal  of  Education. 

Ah,  you  will  never  realize  until  you  have  tried  it  what  an  immense  power 
over  life  is  the  power  of  possessing  distinct  aims. — Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Invention  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  cannot  do  vicariously  the 
rugged  work  of  the  pupil. — Professor  Nelson,  Kalamazoo  CoUeze. 

A  TRUE  system  of  education  should  provide  for  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  individual,  as  a  human  being,  before  his  active  powers  are  turned  to  the  pur- 
suits of  a  trade  or  profession. — Prof essor  Joseph  Estabrook,  Olivet  College. 

Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— One  marked  tendency  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  general  neglect  and  ignorance  of  past  times.  One 
marked  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  regard  for  past  times, 
which  has  shown  itself  in  many  ways.  The  direct  study  of  history  and  antiquities 
had  never  altogether  died  out,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  toward  the  end 
of  that  time  it  showed  distinct  signs  of  revival.  In  the  present  century  the  study 
of  history,  under  many  discouragements,  has  gone  on  and  prospered,  and  it  can 
now  be  followed  in  a  scientific  spirit,  such  as  it  never  c6uld  before.  And  the 
studies  which  are  closely  connected  with  history  have  flourished  with  it.  Lan- 
guage, the  study  of  which  can  never  be  parted  from  that  of  history,  has  perhaps 
made  the  greatest  strides  of  all ;  then  again  the  beginning  comes  within  the 
eighteenth  century.    The  use  of  the  comparative  method  of  study,  and  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  close  kindred  of  the  chief  languages  of  Europe  with  one  another 
and  with  those  of  India  is  certainly  due  to  Sir  William  Jones.  But  the  advance 
of  such  studies  in  the  present  century  is  one  of  its  greatest  features.  No  less 
connected  with  historic  study  is  the  scientific  study  of  law  and  politics,  subjects 
which  start  from  the  facts  of  history  as  the  basis  of  any  sound  work  All  these 
studies,  which  branch  off  into  fields  very  unlike  one  another,  but  which  all  have 
a  common  root  and  center,  have  flourished  together  m  our  age  as  they  never  did 
before. 

Many  tendencies,  many  speculations  have  sprung  up  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  fruit  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  in  the  twentieth.  The  time  from  1789 
till  now  has  been  a  time  of  very  great  changes,  of  some  of  the  most  marked 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  Of 
all  this  change  one  cannot  say  that  all  is  good  or  that  ail  is  evil.  There  is 
doubtless  much  of  both.  The  world  is  still  very  imperfect ;  but  it  has  advanced 
in  many  things  even  within  the  last  one  hundred  years.  One  is  at  least  safe  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  more  active  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  abroad  than 
there  ever  was  before.  And  not  the  least  sign  of  it  is  that  humanity  has,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  extended  itself  to  the  lower  ^nxmaAs.— -Edward  A,  Free- 
tnaUy  in  Chautauquan  for  Junuary, 

The  teaching  profession  is  slowly  but  surely  advancing  toward  the  dignity 
that  properly  attaches  to  it.  and  the  best  proof  thereof  is  afforded  in  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  those  engaged  in  it.  As  compared  with  law,  medicine,  theology 
and  other  callings,  there  are,  of  course,  yw  prizes;  but  the  fact  that  there  are 
any^  augurs  an  increase  in  the  future.  There  are  now  at  least  four  school  men 
in  the  Union  who  receive  salaries  of  1 10,000  a  year  each.  They  are  President 
Jordan,  of  the  Stanford  University,  California ;  President  Harper,  of  the  new 
University  at  Chicago;  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  James  C.  MacKenzie,  Principal  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School,  New  Jersey. —  The  Board  of  Education, 

What  we  read  is  a  matter  of  importance  as  a  means  of  character-trainining. 
How  we  read  is  a  matter  of  hardly  less  importance  in  the  same  direction.  A 
man  may  read  so  carelessly  or  so  superficially  as  to  get  little  harm  from  bad 
books,  and  little  gain  from  good  ones.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  any  person  so  reads  as  to  get  the  good  he  ought  to  get  from  the 
best  reading.  While  having  a  care  as  to  what  you  read,  do  not  forget  to  con- 
sider how  you  read. — Sunday-School  Times, 

Bad  luck  is  simply  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  looking  on  to  see  how  it  will  come  out.  Good  luck  is  a  man  of  pluck 
to  meet  difficulties,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  working  to  make  it  come  out  right. — 
Exchange. 

Give  parents  an  opportunity  to  know  the  work  and  the  methods  of  the 
schools,  and  school  boards  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  community  in  any 
measure  ot  reform  they  may  undertake. —  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn^  N,  K 

A  MOST  important  feature  of  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  lower  grac^e  of 
schools  should  be  the  collection  of  specimens,  which  should  form  the  subject  of 
object  lessons. — Scientific  American. 
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Written  Work. — Too  much  written  work  remains  in  many  of  our  schools. 
The  little  pupils  have  to  write  words  and  sentences  over  and  over  too  many 
times,  and  the  older  ones  too  many  pages  of  geography  and  history,  instead 
of  examining,  thinking  and  comparing ;  work  too  many  problems  on  slate  or 
paper,  rather  than  learn  the  reason,  to  explain  and  apply  the  few  simple  prind- 
pies  of  the  subject,  in  their  varied  applications,  under  the  guidance  and  stimu- 
lating influence  of  a  skilful  teacher  in  oral  recitation. 

Few  things  are  more  painfal  to  a  thoughtful  observer  than  to  hear  one  or  a 
dozen  pupils  glibly  relating  some  event,  in  all  its  little  details,  in  precisely  the 
same  words,  as  if  written,  revised  and  committed  to  memory.  As  it  seems  to 
me,  this  does  not  make  thinkers ;  does  not  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  or 
make  independent  speakers.— Repor/. 

An  Experiment  in  Education. — Recalling  the  first  general  conception 
reached  in  the  science  lesson,  a  child  was  asked,  **  Mina,  what  did  you  say  chil- 
dren do?**  "Children  grow.'*  she  replied.  I  said,  "I  will  put  upon  the  black- 
board something  that  means  what  Nina  said,'*  and  wrote  in  Spencerian  scripti 
"  Children  grow.*'  In  response  to  invitation,  the  children  eagerly  gave  the  gen- 
ral  statements  gained  in  the  science  lesson.  Each  was  written  upon  the  board 
and  read  by  the  child  who  gave  it.  They  were  told  that  what  they  had  said 
and  I  had  written  were  sentences.  Each  child  read  his  own  sentence  again. 
This  was  the  first  reading  lesson. 

One  by  one  each  child  stood  by  me  at  the  board,  repeated  his  sentence,  and 
watched  while  it  was  written.  He  was  then  taught  to  hold  a  crayon,  and  left 
to  write  his  sentence  beneath  the  model.  When  a  first  attempt  was  finished,  the 
sentence  was  written  in  a  new  place,  and  the  child  repeated  his  efiort  at  copy- 
ing. In  this  manner  each  made  from  one  to  four  efforts,  each  time  telling  what 
his  copy  meant  and  what  he  wished  his  effort  to  mean.  None  of  this  work  was 
erased  before  the  children  had  gone.    This  was  the  first  writing  lesson. 

The  children  were  led  to  count  their  classmates,  their  sentences  on  the 
blackboard,  the  tables,  chairs,  and  other  objects  in  the  school-room.  It  was 
found  that  all  could  use  accurately  the  terms  one,  two,  three  and  four,  and  the 
symbols  i,  2,  3,  4  were  put  on  the  board  as  meaning  what  they  said,  and  their 
power  to  connect  these  symbols  with  the  ideas  that  they  represent  was  tested  in 
various  ways.  This  was  the  first  number  lesson. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Aber^  in  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  for  January, 

Rainfall  and  Population. — The  distribution  of  population  relative  to 
mean  annual  rainfall  indicates  not  only  the  tendency  of  people  to  seek  arable 
lands,  but  their  condition  as  to  general  healthfulness.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall in  this  country  is  29  6  inches,  but  the  variations  range  from  zero  to  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  inches.  Gauging  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  annual  average  rainfall  in  different  localities,  some 
interesting  points  are  observable,  not  only  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  areas  calculated,  but  as  to  the  density  of  population.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  living  in  the  regions  in  which  the 
annual  rainfall  is  between  thirty  and  fifty  inches.  Mr.  Gannett  calculates  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  found  under  these  con- 
ditions ;  and,  further,  that  as  the  rainfall  increases  or  diminishes,  the  population 
diminishes  rapidly.    The  density  of  population  in  regions  where  the  average 
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rainfall  is  between  thirty  and  forty  inches  is  43.1  per  square  mile;  in  regions 
where  it  is  from  forty  to  fifty  inches  annually,  the  density  is  59  per  square  mile  ; 
in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  inches  annually,  the  density  is 
35.1,  and  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  twenty 
inches,  being  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country,  less  than  three  per 
cent  of  the  population  finds  its  home.  The  population  has  increased  rapidly  in 
the  regions  having  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  average  annual  rainfall. — From 
Our  Population  and  its  Distribution,  by  Carroll  Z>.  Wright,  in  the  Popular  Set- 
ence  Monthly  for  January, 


EDITOfilAL. 

With  this  issue  I  lay  down  my  pen  as  Editor  of  the  Educational  Journal  of 
Virginia.  The  Journal  was  established  by  the.  Educational  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia at  its  meeting  in  Lexington  in  July,  1869,  and  the  first  number  was  issued 
in  November  of  that  year.  It  was  published  for  three  years  under  the  control 
of^an  Editorial  Committee  of  five  members.  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Winston,  D. 
Lee  Powell,  R.  M.  Smith,  Thomas  R.  Price,  and  John  M.Strother  constituted  the 
first  Editorial  Committee.  Vacancies  made  by  death  or  resignation  were  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Harris,  John  P.  McGuire,  and  perhaps  one 
other,  of  whose  name  I  find  no  record.  In  1872  Prof  H.  H  Harris  became  sole 
editor.  He  continued  in  this  position  till  November,  1874,  when  Messrs.  Rodes 
Massie  and  William  F.  Fox  were  associated  with  him  as  assistant  editors.  In 
November,  1875,  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Harry  Estill,  who  remained  in 
charge  till  December,  1876.  In  January,  1877, 1  assumed  editorial  control.  In 
1887  I  associated  with  me  in  the  work  Mr.  George  R.  Pace. 

The  Journal  in  its  inception  was  the  organ  of  the  Educational  Association, 
and  so  continued  as  long  as  the  Association  existed,  and  in  its  pages  will  be  found 
many  valuable  papers  from  the  most  distinguished  and  public-spirited  teachers 
of  Virginia  With  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume.  November,  1870,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  obtained  space  for  an  "  Official  Department," 
devoted  specially  to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools— his  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  school  officers  of  the  State  and  the  vehicle  of  his  official  orders. 
This  arrangement  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1876  it  was  decided  by 
the  Association  to  bring  the  General  Department  of  the  Journal  into  closer  sym- 
pathy with  the  public  schools  by  the  publication  of  more  articles  specially  adapted 
to  their  wants.  A  quotation  from  my  first  editorial  will  indicate  the  purpose  of 
the  Association,  and  my  own  spirit  in  entering  upon  this  work. 

''  In  conformity  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Virginia,  it  has  been  determined  to  make  the  Journal  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Those  engaged 
in  the  higher  departments  have  facilities  for  their  work  and  access  to  aids  which 
are  utterly  maccessible  to  lower  grade  teachers.  To  meet  this  want  in  part  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Journal  has  been  decided  on.    It  will  contain 
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methods,  and  discuss  principles  specially  adapted  to  their  necessities,  while  it 
will  use  its  best  endeavors  to  forward  the  interests  of  education  in  all  its  ^^rades, 
whether  high  or  low.  It  will  seek  to  cultivate  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  to  stimulate  our  teachers  to  higher  professional  culture,  and  our  people 
to  a  greater  interest  in  sound  education.  It  hopes  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  all 
the  educational  interests  of  our  State,  and  asks  in  advance  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

"  To  the  educators  of  Virginia  belongs  the  duty  of  bringing  into  harmonious 
co-operation  all  classes  of  our  schools,  the  private  and  the  public,  the  high  and 
the  low.  The  Journal  will  not  be  backward  in  giving  all  the  aid  in  its  power  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end.** 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  worked  earnestly  and  steadily  upon  these  lines.  I 
have  sought  to  lead  teachers  to  higher  standards  of  professional  work.  I  have 
not  sought  to  aid  the  teacher  so  much  by  giving  specimens  of  school  work,  which 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  books  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
have  emphasized  educational  principles;  I  have  aimed  to  help  teachers  out  of  the 
treadmill  of  daily  routine,  and  by  presenting  the  higher  motives  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  showing  its  broader  fields,  its  higher  purposes  and  richer  results,  to 
lift  them  into  a  better  conception  of  their  own  work  and  into  more  intelligent 
and  philosophical  methods. 

The  work  has  been  in  many  respects  very  agreeable.  It  has  brought  me 
into  pleasant  contact  with  many  of  that  noble  army  of  school  officers  and  school 
teachers  that  are  training  the  youth  of  our  Commonwealth  for  lives  of  usefulness 
and  honor.  I  dearly  prize  their  sympathy,  their  friendship,  and  their  help.  I 
shall  always  have  for  them  a  green  place  in  my  memory. 

It  has  enabled  me — nay,  compelled  me — to  keep  abreast  of  the  educational 
progress  of  our  country.  Being  in  contact,  through  my  exchanges,  with  every 
section,  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  all  and  the  progress  of  all. 

In  many  ways  it  was  pleasant,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance  that  I 
retire  from  it.  Nevertheless,  the  pressure  of  other  duties  has  made  it  necessary, 
and  I  bow  submissively  to  fate.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  transfer 
my  interest  to  worthy  successors,  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  seek  to  attain  the  highest 
and  best  results  in  journalism,  and  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  I  have  transferred  all  my  interest  in  the  Educational 
Journal  of  Virginia  to  Messrs.  E.  C.  Glass,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. ;  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
and  J.  A.  McGilvray,  of  this  city,  who  is  connected  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  who  is  favorably  known  already  to  all  the  school  officers  of 
the  State.  These  gentlemen  have  had  large  experience  in  school  work  and  in 
directing  educational  enterprises.  They  will  do  all  that  talent  and  energy  can 
accomplish  to  make  their  journal  a  success  in  its  best  sense.  They  have  thought 
it  wise  slightly  to  change  the  name  of  their  journal,  calling  it  the  Virginia 
School  Journal^  and  also  to  change  its  form. 

The  Editors  will,  I  am  sure,  do  their  part  faithfully.  But  the  success  of  their 
work  depends  on  the  aid  that  our  teachers  give  them.  Fellow  teachers,  let  us 
do  our  part.  Let  us  aid  these  gentlemen  both  with  our  money  and  with  oar 
pens,  and  make  the  Virginia  School  Journal  second  to  none  in  this  country 
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There  are  teachers  enough  in  Virginia  alone  to  support  a  journal,  if  each  would 
cio  his  part.  There  are  educators  in  Virginia  the  peers  of  any  in  the  land.  Let 
us  not  be  lacking  in  our  devotion  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Wm.  F.  Fox. 

We  give  the  prospectus  of  the  Virginia  School  Journal,    The  first  number 
will  be  issued  in  January,  1892. 

A  NEW  TEACHERS'  MONTHLY  TO  SUPERSEDE  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA— 6,000  Circulation  Guaranteed.— We  have 
bought  The  Educational  Journal  oj  Ki>^/«w— Superintendent  William  F. 
Fox,  of  Richmond,  Editor  and   Proprietor— and  will  conduct  in  its  stead 

THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

The  first  number  of  which  will  appear  in  January,  1892. 

The  Virginia  School  Journal  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  official  organ  of  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Virginia. 

It  will  contain  thirty-two  pages  8x11. 

It  will  be  in  form  and  plan  the  equal  of  any  educational  journal  in  the 
country,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  Virginia. 

It  will  review  each  year  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Summer  Normals,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  these  institutes  doubly  valuable  to  those  of  its  subscribers  who 
attend  them. 

It  will  contain  a  systematic  course  of  normal  instruction  in  every  branch  of 
study. 

It  will  contain  a  series  of  questions  on  the  different  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  thus  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  or  for  exami- 
nation. 

Almost  its  entire  contents  will  be  such  work  as  may  be  utilized  by  teachers 
in  their  daily  course  of  instruction. 

Every  article  will  be  new. 

AH  new  methods  of  educational  value  will  be  discussed  in  its  columns  by 
the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 

Our  efforts  will  be  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  good  educational  journal  in 
Virginia. 

The  First  Issue  will  Contain 

Cuts  of  members  of  State  Board  of  Education,  with  a  short  sketch  of  each. 

Cuts  of  Superintendents,  with  sketches  of  them  and  of  their  work. 

The  work  of  the  Educational  Association— what  it  has  done  and  plans  for 
future  work. 

Announcement  of  Bedford  City  Normal. 

Suggestions  and  discussions  by  Superintendents,  and  matters  of  special  in- 
terest to  them.  ^ 

Questions  in  which  Principals  are  peculiarly  interested. 

Work  for  g^rammar  and  for  primary  schools. 

High  School  work. 

Questions  of  discipline,  test  questions,  &c.,  &c. 

We  ask  co-operation  in  our  efforts.  Every  school  board,  superintendent, 
principal,  and  teacher  can  contribute,  from  tinie  to  time,  items  that  will  be  in- 
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teresting  to  others.    Let  us  have  these.    It  will  do  you  good,  do  your  school 
good,  and  encourage  the  enterprise. 

Send  one  dollar  (|i.oo)  before  January  ist,  for  a  year's  subscription,  to 

THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

P.  O.  Drawer  ^26,  Richmond,  Fa. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey  (State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction),  Editor  of 
Official  Department. 

Owners  and  Editors: 
E.  C.  Glass,  City  Superintendent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
J.  A.  McGiLVRAY,  Secretary  State  Board,  Richmond,  Va. 
Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  City  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong.— Our  earnest  sympathy  is  extended  to  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  who  on  the  26th  of  November,  suffered  a  stroke  of  par- 
alysis at  Stoneham,  Mass.  General  Armstrong  has  done  a  splendid  work  in  his 
school  at  Hampton.  He  has  grasped  with  great  clearness  the  needs  of  our  col- 
ored population,  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  them ;  and  has  bent  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ideas.  He  has  not  indulged  in  Utopian 
schemes,  but  has  looked  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  and  has  wisely  adapted  his 
plans  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  His  influence  has  been 
very  salutary,  and  has  been  widely  felt  in  Virginia  and  the  adjoining  States.  The 
school  at  Hampton  will  be  a  monument  to  him  far  nobler  than  the  most  elabor- 
ate marbles. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  his  work  for  twenty- two  years,  and  has  given  it  such 
organization  and  direction  as  will  control  for  years  to  come.  As  if  antici|>ating 
some  misfortune  to  himself,  he  said  in  a  recent  publication : 

"The  present  force  of  officers  and  teachers  could  manage  successfully  every 
department  of  the  school,  should  its  head  be  taken  away.  In  twenty-two  years 
it  has  attained  a  life  of  its  own ;  it  would  be  poor  organization  and  development 
that  would  not,  in  that  time,  have  reached  this  point.  It  might  once  have  been, 
but  is  not  now  run  by  *  one-man  power.'  The  change  will  come,  and  the  school 
will  be  ready  for  it." 

We  trust  he  will  be  spared  yet  many  years  to  carry  forward  the  fine  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

To  Correspondents  and  Exchanges. — All  matters  relating  to  the  Edu' 
cational  Journal  of  Virginia  should  be  addressed  to  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Box  378. 
Richmond,  Va. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  Virginia  School  Journal  should  be  addressed  to 
Drawer  926,  Richmond,  Va. 


( 


Book  Notices. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.  Chiefly  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
and  W.  F.  Allen  and  I.  B.  Greenough.  Revised  by  Harold  N.  Fowler, 
with  a  special  vocabulary,  prepared  by  James  B.  Greenough.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.    1890.    Mailing  price,  t\.^^. 
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Ovid,  coming  into  favor  at  Rome  just  after  the  death  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
is  brought  into  sharp  comparison  with  these  poets.  While  his  loose  and  easy 
verse  suffers  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate  finish  of  theirs,  yet  in  fancy  and 
fine  poetic  feeling  and  in  the  absolute  ease  with  which  he  handles  the  artificial 
structure  of  Latin  verse  he  has  no  superior.  The  editors  have  endeavored  to 
exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  variety  of  Ovid's  style  and  genius.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  book  is  made  up  from  the  Melamorpkoses^Xhe  most  celebrated 
existing  collection  of  the  most  famous  fables  of  the  ancient  world;  though 
extracts  are  also  given  from  the  Fasii,  Heroides^  Amores^  Tristia  and  Epistolae 
ex^  Ponto,  The  book  is,  in  text,  notes,  illustrations,  vocabulary,  &c.,  a  valuable 
addition  to  this  excellent  series,  and  in  mechanical  execution  a  credit  to  the 
book-makers*  art. 

VICTOR  HUGO— HERNANI.  Edited  with  Introduction,  and  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  John  E.  Matzke.  Ph.  D.,  Associate  in  Romance 
Languages,  John  Hopkin's  University.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1891. 
Price,  70  cents. 

The  editor  says,  in  his  preface,  ** Since  the  *  Quarrel  About  the  Cid,'  no  play 
has  so  completely  revolutionized  French  dramatic  art  as  Victor  Hugo's  *  Her- 
nani.  Its  first  representation  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French 
theatre,  and  for  this  reason  none  is  belter  adapted  to  a  study  both  of  the  merits 
and  faults  of  the  Romantic  Movement  in  France." 

The  editor  has  endeavored  to  pre««ent  a  faultless  text.  His  introduction  con- 
tains a  brief  discussion  of  the  French  drama,  the  structure  of  the  Alexandrine 
verse,  and  an  account  of  the  first  representation  of  the  play.  The  Notes  are 
judicious  and  helpful.    This  is  a  very  desirable  edition  for  school  use. 

AN  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  PRIMER.  By  William  R.  Harper.  Ph.  D.,  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Boston  Latin 
School.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  American  Book  Company.  Price, 
;$i.oo. 

No  man  of  recent  limes  has  taken  a  more  determined  stand  in  reference  to 
the  inductive  study  of  language  than  President  Harper.  His  success  in  this  direc- 
tion gives  great  force  to  what  he  says  on  the  subject.  He  presents  in  this  work 
his  method  of  procedure  and  fully  illustrates  it.  It  is  essentially  the  method  of 
Roger  Aschem,  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  day,  and  the  instructor  of  Elizabeth 
of  England.  The  pupil  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  language 
itself,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  teacher,  learns  the  facts  and  develops 
the  principles  of  the  language.  The  pupil  in  this  way  learns  for  himself  and 
acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  and  a  skill  in  its  use  that  cannot 
be  readily  gained  in  any  other  way.  The  author  has  prefixed  to  his  work  in  the 
Latin  language  a  series  of  ** Inductive  Studies  in  English  Grammar'*  that  are 
excellent  and  lead  the  student  up  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  method  as 
applied  to  Latin.  Our  teachers  of  Latin  will  find  much  that  is  helpful  in  this 
book.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  if  it  should 
gready  lessen  the  drudgery  that  now  attaches  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

REFERENCE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  For  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Hannah  A  Davidson.  M.  A.,  teacher  of  History, 
Belmont  School,  California.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    1892.     Price,  qo  cents. 

The  obiect  of  the  author  is  two  fold :  (i)  To  help  the  pupil  to  acquire  mental 
discipline  and  the  habit  of  independent  work  and  to  train  him  in  those  methods 
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of  work  which  he  ought  to  use  throughout  his  college  course ;  and  (2)  to  give 
the  pupil  a  sufficiently  broad  and  reliable  knowledge  of  facts,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  his  future  study  of  constitutional  history,  politics,  &c.,  and  to  put  these  facts 
into  such  a  due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  commonly-accepted  opinions  that 
they  will  not  have  to  be  readjusted  with  broader  knowledge.  She  has  accord- 
ingly made  a  careful  analysis  of  our  history,  and  under  each  item  has  given  ref- 
erences to  standard  works  where  the  matter  in  hand  is  discussed.  The  pupil  is 
ex|>ected  to  consult  these  references  and  form  his  own  judgment.  This  method 
.  cultivates  independent  thought,  compels  careful  study,  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  knowledge  gained,  facility  in  expressing  his  ideas,  and  the  habit  of  com- 
paring facts  and  forming  correct  judgments.  The  book  may  be  made  exceed- 
ingly useful. 

ENGLISH  WORDS.  An  Elementary  Study  of  Derivations.  By  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1891.    Price,  84  cents. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  interesting  book.  He  has  ^ven 
his  subject  a  popular  treatment,  and  while  his  work  is  intended  originally  for 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  it  will  no  doubt  be  largely  read  bv  the 
general  public.  The  popularity  of  Archbishop  Trench's  *' Study  of  Words" 
indicates  that  what  would  seem  to  be  so  dry  a  subject,  has  a  side  that  appeals 
to  the  popular  heart.  It  is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and  shows  not  only 
many  of  the  important  principles  affecting  our  language,  but  many  of  its  eccen- 
tricities as  well. 

THE  GATE  TO  CESAR.  By  William  C.  Collar.  A.  M.,  Head  Master  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1892.    Price,  45  cents. 

This  seems  a  very  useful  work  in  preparing  pupils  by  a  series  of  lessons 
on  easy  extracts  from  Caesar,  by  exercises,  notes,  &c..  to  prepare  pupils  to 
take  up  profitably  and  with  pleasure  the  study  of  the  full  text.  The  drill  it 
affords  is  invaluable  for  the  ready  comprehension  of  Caesar  and  other  Latin 
authors. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT.  A  Reader  in  the  Geography  and 
Geology  of  North  America  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  N.  S.  Shaler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  Harvard  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1892.  Mail- 
ing price,  85  cents. 

This  is  an  exceeding  interesting  and  valuable  book,  presenting  not  the 
details  found  in  the  standard  geographies,  but  showing  "  in  a  general  way  how 
the  continent  of  North  America  has  come  by  its  shape,  through  what  steps  it  has 
become  a  land,  how  the  stages  of  its  g^rowth  have  affected  its  climate,  and  thus 
have  influenced  the  character  of  living  beings  which  have  found  a  place  upon  its 
lands,  and  finally,  in  what  manner  the  past  history  of  the  continent,  by  determin- 
ing the  store  of  mineral  materials  under  the  earth,  the  shape  of  its  surface,  the 
nature  of  its  soil  and  climate,  measures  its  fitness  for  the  uses  of  man  ;  in  a  word, 
how  the  history  of  its  people  has  been  influenced  by  geographic  conditions,  and 
thus  depends  on  the  laws  which  have  controlled  the  development  of  the  conti- 
nental mass."  It  is  cheap,  simple,  clear,  and  comprehensive  in  its  statements. 
We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  teachers  as  well  suited  to  enlarge  their  own 
views  and  give  means  for  adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  their  classes. 
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FIVE  SHORT  COURSES  OF  READING  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  References.  By  C.  T.  Winchester,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  Weslyan  University.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     1892. 

These  courses  were  originally  prepared  for  College  students,  but  have  been 
revised  and  enlarged  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader.  They 
a.re  short,  but  with  the  suggested  courses  of  supplementary  reading  will  repre- 
sent not  inadequately  the  nature  and  progress  of  English  literature  from  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  the  present  day. 

A,  B,  C  OF  THE  SWEDISH  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 
A  Practical  Hand-book  for  School-teachers  and  the  Home.  By  Hartvig 
Nissen,  Instructor  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  &c.  With  seventy-seven  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  London : 
F.  A.  Davis,  Publisher.    1891.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  training  and  development  of  the  body  has,  in  recent  years,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  little  less  important  in  school  work  than  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mind.  Their  interdependence  has  been  distinctly  shown.  There 
has  been  wanting,  however,  a  book  of  suitable  exercises,  clearly  explained. 
This  book  has  been  carefully  arranged,  and  the  various  exercises  so  presented, 
both  by  illustration  and  by  text,  as  to  be  easily  understood.  From  the  view  of 
both  health  and  recreation,  gymnastics  are  desirable  in  school  work. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1891.    Mailing  price,  55  cents. 

Contains  many  useful  suggestions  and  suggestive  examples,  but  seems  to  us 
badly  graded,  at  least  so  far  as  what  the  author  calls  "  Seat  Work,"  if  we  have 
correctly  interpreted  his  meaning. 

MONTAIGNE  DE  L'  INSTITUTION  DES  ENFANS.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1892.    Price,  25  cents. 

RACINE'S  ANDROMAQUE.  Reproduction  of  the  text  of  1697.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.     1891. 

Both  these  belong  to  the  "  International  Modern  Language  Series,"  now  in 
process  of  publication  by  this  enterprising  firm. 

ETHICS.  Stories  for  Home  and  School.  Written  and  compiled  by  Mrs.  Julia 
M.  Dewey.  Principal  Lowell  Training  School,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Author  of  **  How  to  Teach  Manners,"  Etc. 
Boston :  Educational  Publishing  Company.  Price^lolh,  50  cents  ;  boards, 
40  cents. 

This  collection  of  stories  is  designed  to  supplement  the  teacher's  instruction 
in  Ethics,  and  to  furnish  profitable  and  attractive  reading  either  in  the  home  or 
the  school. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  present  moral  truths  in  the  guise  of  an  interesting 
story,  incident  or  poem,  will  find  here  suitable  reading  for  children  of  the 
advanced  primary  grades,  as  well  as  for  two  or  three  grades  higher. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  PRIMER.  By  Lewis  H.  Reid.  New  York :  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.    1891. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


The  following  tribute  to  the  work  of  an  American  magazine  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  just  submitted  to  Congress : 

"  Your  attention  is  also  requested  to  the  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Muir 
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to  the  number  of  The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  November^ 
1891,  entitled  *  A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite— the  Cafion  of  the  South  Fork  of  Kio^ 
River,  California.'  It  furnishes  maps  of  this  section  and  is  illustrated  by  most 
admirable  engr  avings  of  the  wonderful  scenery  there  existing.  The  engravings 
are  chiefly  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Robinson.  These  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  the  editors  of  The  Century,  especially  Mr.  Johnson,  have  taken  a  great 
personal  interest  in  the  forest  reserves  in  California,  and  are  worthy  of  great 
consideration,  both  from  their  experience  and  intelligence.  The  magazine  ar- 
ticle mentioned  advocates  the  extention  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  so  as  to 
embrace  the  Kings  River  region  and  the  Caweah  and  Tule  Sequoia  groves.  The 
boundaries  are  there  set  forth.  The  subject  is  recommended  to  your  favorable 
consideration  and  action.*' 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  published  an  "  Italian  Composition  '> 
by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  author  of  their  Italian  Grammar.  Part  I  supplements  the 
Grammar  by  giving  additional  exercise  work  with  references.  Part  II  comprises 
selections  of  simple  Italian  with  exercises  based  on  each.  Part  III  consists  of 
additional  exercises  in  composition  and  formulas  used  in  letter  writing.  A  vo- 
cabulary, together  with  an  appendix  containing  notes  on  pronunciation,  and  a 
list  of  irregular  verbs  follows. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  soon  issue  the  first  four  books  of  "  Dicht- 
ung  und  Wahrheit,"  edited  expressly  for  them,  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Buchheim,  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  German 
Classics.  The  edition  will  be  especially  adapted  for  pupils  preparing  for  en- 
trance to  colleges,  offering  an  advanced  requirement  in  German,  but  will  also 
have  in  view  the  numerous  colleges  that  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
reading  of  Goethe's  prose. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co., 
Boston,  No.  52  of  *'The  Riverside  Literature  Series,"  containing  selections  from 
Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book— The  Voyage  and  other  English  Essays. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  fifty-nine  pages,  giving  the  elements  of  English  Gram- 
mar in  pleasant  and  somewhat  **  taking  "  form.  Any  teacher  can  secure  a  copy 
without  cost  by  calling  on  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co.,  1302  E.  Main  street. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  his  very  valuable 
monogram  on  *'  Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools.'* 

"Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,"  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, has  been  received.  The  Report  promises,  judging  from  the  matter  contained 
in  this  part  and  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  whole,  to  be  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive and  valuable. 

"  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  History  "  for  the  third  quarter,  1891,  main- 
tains the  position  already  taken  by  this  convenient  magazine.  Its  summaries  of 
news  are  full  and  interesting,  and  cover,  in  a  general  way,  the  movement  of 
events  the  world  over. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish  in  January,  1892,  "Ben  Jonson's 
Timt>er :  or  discoveries  made  upon  men  and  matter,  as  they  have  flowed  out 
of  his  daily  reading ;  or  had  their  reflux  to  his  peculiar  notion  of  the  times." 
Edited  by  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  Jonson's  notes  or  observations  on  men  and  morals,  on  pirnciples  and  on 
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facts,"  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  **  are  superior  to  Bacon's  in  truth  of  insight,  in 
breadth  of  view,  in  vigor  of  reflection  and  in  concision  of  eloquence." 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  edit  a  long-neglected  English  classic,  which 
needs  only  to  be  better  known  to  take  its  place  among  the  best  examples  of  the 
height  of  Elizabethan  prose.  The  text— the  restoration  of  which  entitles  the 
book  to  a  place  in  every  library— is  based  on  a  careful  collation  of  the  folio  of 
1641  with  subsequent  editions ;  with  such  modernization  in  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation as  a  conservative  judgment  has  deemed  imperative.  The  introduction 
and  a  copious  body  of  notes  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  an  author  whose  wide  learnmg  and  wealth  of  allusion  make  him 
the  fittest  exponent  of  the  scholarship  as  well  as  the  literary  style  and  feeling 
of  his  age. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONIHLY.  Contents  for  January,  1892:  Recent  Advances  in 
the  Pottery  Induslr>'.  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  Co- 
lumbus. (XI— illustrated.)  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.  XIV.  Theology  and  Politi- 
cal Ecouomy,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  Remarkable  Bow'ders,  by  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells  (illustrated).  Tail-like  Formations  in  Men,  from  researches  by  Dr.  Bartels,  Professor  Ecker, 
Dr.  Mohnike,  Dr.  Onistein,  and  others  (illustrated).  Communication  with  the  Planets,  by  M.  Ame- 
dee  GuiUemin.  The  Musk  Ox,  by  Horace  T.  Martin  (illustrated).  Our  Popnlation  and  its  Distri- 
bution, by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Lessons  from  the  Census.  III.  An  Experiment  in  Education. 
I.  By  Mary  Ailing  Aber.  The  Aviator  Flying  Machine,  by  M.  G.  Trouve  (illustrated).  The  Popu- 
lation of  the  Earth.  Sketch  of  Elias  Loomis  ^ith  portrait).  Correspondence  :  The  Progress  of  the 
Silver  Question ;  Colors  of  Names.  Editor's  Table :  Evolution  and  its  Assailants.  Literary  Notices. 
Popular  Miscellany.    Notes.  * 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  January,  1892.  Contents:  Washington  Allston  (frontispiece), 
from  a  portrait  painted  by  George  W.  Flagg.  Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts  (I— The  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  and  the  Odeon),  by  WiUiam  F.  Apthoro  (illustrated).  Song,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
Crime  and  the  Law,  by  Frederick  Smyth,  recoraer  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A  Ballade  of  Dawn,  by 
Hugh  McCulloch.  Jr.  A  Day  with  the  Donkey- Boys,  by  E  H.  Blashfield  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  (illus- 
trated). Bokhara  Revisited,  by  Henry  Lansdell,  D.  D.,  (illustrated)  At  Noon,  bv  G.  Santayana. 
Some  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Washington  Allston,  with  a  portrait  (frontispiece)  and  repro- 
duction of  some  of  Mr.  Allston's  drawings.  The  Wrecker— Chapters  XIV-XV— by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboume  (begun  in  August,  1891— to  be  continued),  with  a  full-page  illustra- 
tion by  W.  L.  Metcalf.  Bayreuth  Kevisited,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Armistice,  by  Ellen  Burroughs. 
The  Lamp  in  the  Pool,  by  Graham  R.  Tomson.  American  Illustration  of  To-day— first  paper — by 
William  A  Coffin,  with  examples  of  the  work  of  Elihu  Vedder,  Kemon  Cox  and  Will  H.  Low.  The 
Dean  of  Bourges  (June,  1891),  by  Barrett  Wendell.  The  Doctor's  Relatives,  by  Karl  Erickson.  The 
Point  of  View— Men's  Work,  Poetry  Under  Old  and  New  Repute,  Retribution  for  Russia. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  January.  Contents  :  The  Passing  of  Major  Kilgore  (told  by 
the  City  Editor),  by  Young  E.  Allison.  The  Editor-in-Chief,  by  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure.  Great  Pan 
is  Dead,  bv  Henry  Peterson  The  Decline  of  Politeness,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr.  My  Love  and  I  by 
Albert  Payson  Terhune.  The  Triumph  of  Mogley.  by  Robert  Neilson  Stephens.  A  Fragment,'  by 
Daniel  L.  Dawson.  With  the  Gloves— Boxing,  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson  "  The  Young  Girl,"  by  Frede- 
ric M.  Bird.  At  Dawn,  by  John  B.  Tabb.  The  Interpreter  (Sidney  Woollett),  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Gudewife,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Agnes  Huntington,  by  J.  F.  R.  On  a  Blind  Girl,  by  John 
Ernest  McCann.  Consolation  for  the  Ugly  Girls,  by  Frances  Albert  Doughty.  The  Bolts  Twins,  by 
P.  R.  Stansbury.  As  it  Seems.  A  LileraiV  Conversation,  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  "A  Frenchman  in 
America,"  by  Melville  Philips.    With  the  Wits  (Illustrated  by  leading  Artists.) 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  January,  1802.  Contents:  The  Battles  of  Saratoga,  by  John  G. 
Nickolay.  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists.  IV.,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Trading  Com- 
panies, by  John  H.  Finley.  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  IV.,  by  F.  W.  Hewes.  States 


A.  M.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Quaker  City,"  by  Mary  Mason  Fairbanks.  Progress  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Some  Propositions  of  Nationalism,  by  Edward  Arden.  Niagara 
the  Motor  for  the  World's  Fair,  by  Professor  John  Trowbridge.  Is  Oratory  a  Lost  Art?  by  E  Jay 
Edwards.  Practical  Questions  In  the  Italian  Government,  by  Vilfredo  Pareto.  Richter,  a  Painter  of 
Picturesque  Portraits,  by  Maurice  Thompson.  The  Legal  Relation  of  Parent  and  Child,  by  Mary  A 
Greene,  L.L.  B.  The  Kindergarten  Movement  in  Chicago,  by  Antoinette  Van  Hoesen  Wakeman. 
How  Women  Figure  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  by  Margaret  N.  Wishard.  The  Temperance  Tidal 
Wave  in  Boston,  by  Mary  A.  Lathbury.  Women's  Robes  in  the  Orient,  by  Countess  Annie  de  Mon- 
taign.  The  London  Woman's  Outdoor  Life,  by  Elizabeth  Roberts.  Women  in  the  Pension  Office 
Second  Paper,  by  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.  The  editorials  treat  of  A  New  Occupation  for  Old  People* 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Russia  and  the  Jews.  There  are  the  usual  depart- 
ments devoted  to  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
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More  School  Money. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  has  turned  over  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer $24,466.68,  on  account  of  fines  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1890.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
above-named  amount  has  been  invested  in  new  three  per  cent  registered 
bonds  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore,  President  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners,  has  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  circular-letter  to  every 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  State  : 
Dear  Sir. 

I  mail  you  herewith  an  official  list  of  the  registered  Dentists  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  with  a  copy  of  the  law  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  Dentistry  as  amended  January  28,  1890. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  practice  Dentistry  in  Virginia  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  this  list. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  parties  in  different  sections  of 
the  State  practicing  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  some  have  procured 
revenue  license  illegally. 

You  will  see  by  reference  to  section  1773,  Code  of  1887,  that  all  fines 
collected  for  violation  of  this  law  go  to  the  Public  School  Fund  of  the 
county. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  will  aid  the  Board  in  enforcing  the  law, 
by  promptly  reporting  all  violations  thereof  which  may  come  to  your 
notice  to  the  president  of  the  Board,  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  prosecute 
the  offenders. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Hall  Moore,   President. 

Superintendents  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Moore  by 
making  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  matter  as  they  visit  schools,  &c,  and  re- 
porting all  cases  promptly. 

The  fines  collected  for  violations  of  the  law  go  to  the  public  school 
fund  of  the  county. 
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Teachers'  Meetings  in  James  City  County. 

Superintendent  Allen  has  sent  us  the  following  report  of  teachers' 
meetings  held  in  his  county  last  month: 

The  first  meeting  was  held  November  6th,  at  Miss  Laura  Ham- 
mond's school-house,  Stone  House  district;  the  second  at  Mr.  C.  P. 
Marston's  school  house,  Powhatan  district ;  each  on  a  Friday,  at  2:30 
P.  M.  We  witnessed  the  dismissal  of  the  two  schools,  with  singing,  and 
proceeded  with  our  programme,  as  below  : 

Number  I. 

1.  Poetry — a  beautiful  selection.     Read  by  Miss  Lettie  Warburton. 

2.  How  to  Use  Thomas's  Blanks.     By  Mr.  P.  T.  Cowles. 

3.  A  problem — Double  Proportion.     Solved  on  black-board  by  Miss 

H.  C.  Webb. 

4.  Preparation  of  Teachers.      Read  from    Teachers*   InsHiute^  by 

Miss  Letitia  Spencer. 

5.  A  Sentence— diagrammed,  analyzed,  and  parsed  by  Miss  Lou 

Henley. 

6.  Teachers  Should  Explore.     Read  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Marston. 

Number  H. 

1.  How  to  Make  Off*  Monthly  Reports.     Explained  on  black-board, 

by  Miss  Laura  Hammond. 

2.  Advice  to  Young  Teachers.     Read  from  EducaHonal  Journal,  by 

Mr.  P.  T.  Cowles. 
^,  Problem  involving  Addition,  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Frac- 
tions, on  black-board,  by  Miss  Lettie  Warburton,  using  cancel- 
lation. 

4.  Drawing — Its  Use.     Explained  by  Miss  L.   M.  Robins,  and  a 

beautiful  specimen  drawn  upon  the  board. 

5.  Southern  Womanhood.     Read  from  "  The  Century ^^  by  Miss 

Laura  Hammond. 

6.  Problem  in  Interest.     Solved  upon  the  board  by  Miss   Letitia 

Spencer,  who  also  explained  how  to  teach  Addition  and  a  short 
method  of  Multiplication,  supplemented  by  the  superintendent 
demonstrating  the  method  of  adding  three  columns  of  figures 
at  the  same  time. 

7.  Ought  Teachers  to  Teach  on  Rainy  Days  ?    General  discussion, 

in  which  all  the  teachers  participated. 
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North  Dakota  Examination  for  County  Certificates. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  your  method  of  preparing  children  for  the  successful 
study  of  United  States  History  ? 

2.  When  the  text-book  is  put  into  their  hands,  do  you  require  any- 
thing more  of  them  than  the  mere  text  as  found  in  the  book  ?     What  ? 

3.  Name  four  or  five  important  events  and  as  many  prominent 
names  in  colonial  history  about  which  information  may  be  sought  from 
other  sources. 

4.  Which  is  the  more  desirable  object  in  teaching  history,  to  acquire 
an  exact  knowledge  of  names,  dates  and  incidents,  or  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  historic  reading  and  knowledge  ?  May  both  be  acquired  in  the  same 
connection  ?     How  ? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ? 
Of  the  Rebellion  ?    The  difference  between  a  revolution  and  a  rebellion  ? 

6.  Who  and  what  were  William  H.  Seward  ?  Thomas  Jeff*erson  ? 
Horace  Greeley  ?  Patrick  Henry?  Stephen  A.  Douglas?  Eli  Whit- 
ney? Salmon  P.Chase?  Elias  Howe?  Roger  Williams?  James  A. 
Garfield? 

7.  Name  three  important  events  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  speci- 
fying names  and  dates. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  Mason  and  Slidell  in  the  late  rebellion. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  language  lessons?  What  relation  exists 
between  them  and  reading  lessons  ?  Between  language  lessons  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar?  1 

2.  Who  should  make  the  child's  first  sentences  in  language  work, 
the  teacher  or  the  child  himself?     Why? 

3.  How  soon  should  a  child  begin  to  write  his  words  and  sentences  ? 
Would  you  use  the  printed  character  or  letter,  or  the  script,  and  why? 

4.  What  other  things  besides  the  use  of  language  may  you  teach 
while  you  are  in  language  work  ? 

5.  Write  an  original  sentence,  modifying  subject,  predicate  and 
object,  each  by  a  word,  phrase  and  clause. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Define  Arithmetic,  number,  number  work,  and  state  what  opera- 
tions may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  objects. 
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2.  Define  notation,  numeration,  and  state  your  methods  of  teaching 
them.  Express  the  following  in  numerical  characters  :  three  millions 
forty- two  thousand  nine  hundred  one,  and  twelve  hundred  thirteen  mil- 
lionths. 

3.  What  are  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  how 'dis- 
tinguished from  rules  ? 

4.  Give  a  numerical  problem  involving  all  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  and  solve  it  on  paper  as  you  teach  children  the  same. 

5.  Give,  in  the  most  convenient  form,  your  method  of  explanation 
for  the  following:  subtract  903^  from  13010,  and  prove. 

6.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  fractions  by  means  of  circles,  squares  or 
marks,  and  work  the  following  example,  explaining  the  several  steps  as 
you  would  to  a  class  : 

7.  Illustrate  the  subject  of  decimals  and  per  cent  by  means  of  com- 
mon fractions,  and  solve  the  following  :  25  per  cent  of  160  is  what  per 
cent  of  33)^  per  cent  of  960?  using  common  fractional  form  of  per 
cent. 

8.  12 J^  per  cent  of  360  is  25  per  cent  more  than  what  number? 
Less  than  what  number  ? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  true 
discount  of  $360  for  90  days  at  6  per  cent,  without  days  of  grace? 
Explain  why. 

ID.  Analyze  the  following.  If  7  horses  eat  15  bu.  of  oats  in  5  days, 
how  many  bu.  of  oats  will  8  horses  eat  in  3  days  ?  State  the  same  in 
form  of  a  proportion,  verifying  the  first  result  by  the  second. 

THEORY  AND   PRACTICE. 

1.  What  books  on  education  and  teaching  have  you  read,  giving 
title  and  author  ? 

2.  What  educational  paper  or  papers  do  you  take  ? 

3.  Do  you  belong  to  any  reading  circle  ?  If  so,  what  is  its  name 
and  character,  and  what  books  have  you  studied  in  the  course? 

4.  Name  six  incentives  that  may  be  used  in  securing  the  proper 
study  and  preparation  of  lessons. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  objects  in  recitation?  Which  do  you 
deem  of  greatest  importance  ? 

6.  What  is  one  of  the  best  tests  or  evidences  that  a  pupil  under- 
stands his  lesson  ? 

7.  What  are  the  main  objects  to  be  attained  in  school  government  ? 
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8.  What  is  your  custom  as  to  physical  exercises  in  your  school  ? 
What  are  your  means  for  ventilation  ?  At  what  temperature  should  the 
school-room  be  kept  in  winter? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  is  civil  government,  and  what  are  its  departments  and  their 
functions  as  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  ?  To  that 
of  each  separate  State? 

2.  How  can  children  be  taught  to  respect  and  love  the  flag  and  the 
government  it  represents,  and  to  be  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  citizenship? 

3.  Name  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  President's  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  give  the  names  of  the  present  incumbents. 

4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  chosen,  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  some  of  their 
official  duties. 

5.  Have  you  carefully  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
What  is  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  ? 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  body?  Name  six  or  more  properties  of  matter? 
Which  of  these  are  essential,  if  any  ? 

2.  Describe  the  three  kinds  of  lever,  showing  position  of  weight, 
power,  fulcrum,  long  arm  and  short  arm,  making  diagram. 

3.  What  weight  in  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  of  the  first  kind,  two 
feet  long,  will  balance  fifty  pounds  in  the  long  arm,  twelve  feet  long  ? 
State  the  law  of  equilibrium. 

4.  State  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  and  show  how  far  an  unobstructed 
body  will  fall  in  four  seconds  of  time. 

5.  How  would  you  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  heavier  than 
water  ?     Lighter  than  water  ? 

6.  What  is  the  rate  of  motion  of  sound  in  the  open  air?  In  a 
vacuum?    Why  ?     How  far  will  it  move  in  twelve  seconds? 


Items  From  Reports. 


Albemarle  G?.— Superintendent  Powers:  Our  attendance  during  the 
first  month  was  very  poor,  but  the  schools  are  now  doing  well.  The 
superintendent  has  been  down  some  weeks  with  **  grippe,"  consequently 
has  not  done  much  visiting.     Two  school-houses  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
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ing  the  month;  one  good  one  belonging  to  Charlottesville  district,  one 
very  indifferent  one  belonging  to  the  patrons.  Five  new  houses  com- 
pleted in  Scottsville  district. 

Buckingham  Co, — Superintendent  Bondurant:  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  school  work,  and  the  schools  have  been  better  attended  than 
is  generally  the  case  the  first  school  month.  Have  been  actively  engaged 
since  the  schools  opened  in  visiting  schools,  and  you  will  observe  that  I 
have  visited  thirty -four  schools.  Owing  to  sickness  in  the  family  of  the 
clerk  of  Curdsville  district,  all  the  schools  were  not  opened  in  that  dis- 
trict promptly. 

Campbell  Co. — Superintendent  Saunders:  Now  that  the  chief  work  of 
building  and  furnishing  is  pretty  well  over,  district  boards  should  be  in- 
structed by  the  Board  of  Education  to  apply  a  part  of  their  funds  to  the 
building  of  dry  paths  to  the  school- houses,  also,  to  the  building  of  foot- 
bridges where  necessary.  Very  much  good  would  result — better  attend- 
ance, especially  of  smaller  children — and  the  bridges  would  in  pumerous 
cases  extend  the  bounds  of  a  school- house  district,  and  so  reduce  the 
number  of  schools. 

Caroline  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  There  are  about  seventy  schools 
in  operation  in  my  county,  but  I  have  reported  only  those  that  have  com- 
pleted a  month  and  have  reported  to  me.  I  have  been  over  two  districts 
visiting  schools  this  month.     Found  the  most  of  them  doing  very  well. 

Charlotte  Co, — Superintendent  Henry:  The  schools  are  working  well, 
but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  "  La  grippe,*'  the  attendance  is  smaller 
than  usual. 

Franklin  Co, — Superintendent  Brown:  The  schools  throughout  the 
county  seem  to  be  moving  on  well,  with  fair  average  attendance,  and  with 
prospects  for  better  average  next  month.  The  people  of  the  county  are 
poor,  and  very  slow  to  start  their  children  to  school,  but  they  are  im- 
proving in  that  particular. 

Gloucester  Co, — Superintendent  Hogg:  The  schools  are  doing  good 
work.  Teachers  and  pupils  show  a  gratifying  degree  of  interest  in  the 
work.  Trustees  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  increase  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  enrollment  is  large,  with  fair  at- 
tendance. Prevalence  of  disease  has  lowered  the  average  in  some  of  the 
schools. 

Green  G?.— -Superintendent  Jennings:  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  urging  upon  our  legislators  the  necessity  for  passing  a  bill 
providing  for  a  reasonable  compensation  to  school  trustees.  Besides  the 
text-books  adopted,  we  have  succeeded  in  introducing  in  the  schools  of 
the  county  half  a  dozen  more  of  **  Nickerson's  School  Charts." 
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Hanover  Co, — Superintendent  Campbell:  The  enrollment  and  average 
attendance  of  a  large  number  of  schools  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  many  sections  of  the  county. 

Isle  of  Wight  Co. — Superintendent  Rawls:  \Ve  are  arranging  to  build 
a  house  for  the  graded  school  at  Windsor,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,  though 
the  work  has  not  yet  been  let  to  contract.  We  are  also  introducing 
"  Nickerson*s  School  Charts"  in  the  schools,  and  from  these  I  hope  for 
good  results  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

James  City  Co, — Superintendent  Allen :  One  frame  school- house,  James- 
town district,  destroyed  by  fire;  it  was  worth  about  $75.  It  is  thought 
it  caught  from  a  cracked  piece  of  terra  cotta  piping.  Another  room  was 
rented,  and  a  break  of  only  a  few  days  occurred  in  the  running  of  the 
school. 

King  William  G?.  —  Superintendent  Gwathmey:  I  am  proud  of  our 
school  in  West  Point.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  it.  This  session  we  will 
give  certiQcates  of  promotion,  and  diplomas  if  there  are  any  graduates. 

Lunenburg  Co, — Superintendent  Hardy:  The  attendance  has  been 
very  much  reduced  by  **  La  grippe,"  or  some  such  disease.  It  has  been 
almost  universal,  in  fact,  some  schools  were  suspended  for  some  days, 
teachers  and  pupils  both  sick.  I  am  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  it, 
and  have  been  quite  sick,  and  hence  have  visited  no  schools.  School 
No.  3,  in  Pleasant  Grove  district,  has  been  discontinued. 

Manchester, — Superintendent  Pulliam:  Sickness  in  my  family  pre- 
vented me  from  visiting  schools.  Attended  one  Board  meeting,  but  no 
quorum. 

Mathews  Co, — Superintendent  Foster:  The  prevalence  of  whooping 
cough  has  interfered  very  much  with  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of 
pupils.  With  this  exception  the  schools  are  doing  better  than  ever  before 
in  their  history  in  this  county. 

Mecklenburg  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  Sickness  throughout  the 
county  has  reduced  the  average  attendance  very  much  for  this  month. 

Nelson  Co, — Superintendent  Caskie:  We  tried  the  plan  suggested  of 
using  the  State  examination  questions  this  year.  It  works  well,  and  we 
enthusiastically  endorse  it.  Those  who  understand  the  reasons  for  it  all 
approve  it.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  persons  who  did  not  like  it  at  first, 
but  I  have  failed  to  see  a  single  one  who  did  not  surrender  as  soon  as  the 
whole  matter  was  explamed.  If  it  could  be  carried  further,  and  have 
one  system  of  marking  throughout  the  State,  the  system  would  be  perfect 

Northampton  Co. — Superintendent  Handy:  Our  monthly  Teachers' 
meetings  are  well  attended;  seem  to  be  doing  a  good  work  in  arousing 
both  teachers  and  patrons.     Some  of  the  trustees  attend  each  meeting. 
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One  first  held  at  Sunnyside  was.  very  successful.  Professor  Jenkins,  of 
Portsmouth,  was  present,  and  did  much  g^ood.  The  one  to  be  held  Jan- 
uary 8th  (7  P.  M.)  and  9th  is  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  especially 
as  we  expect  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  with  us. 

Paze  Co. — Superintendent  Keyser:  The  outlook  is  very  fair  for  a 
good  winter's  work.  I  do  hope  the  law  authorizing  County  institutes 
will  be  re-enacted  during  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  regard  the  County  institutes  as  the  life  of  the  schools. 

Prince  George  G?.— Superintendent  Comer:  The  attendance  in  our 
schools  is  small,  owing  to  busy  season  of  farmers,  and  to  some  extent  to 
•'Grippe.'' 

Prince  Wiiiiam  Co. — Superintendent  Thornton  :  A  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  this  county  was  held  at  Manassas  on  Monday,  the  i6th  ult. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  a  great  success.  We  hope  during 
the  ensuing  summer  to  form  an  association  of  the  teachers  of  this  and 
adjoining  counties,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Teachers*  State  Association. 

Scott  Co. — Superintendent  Smith  :  I  have  visited  all  my  schools  but 
three,  and  find  them  with  but  few  exceptions  progressing  well.  I  am 
sure  I  can  see  some  improvement  each  year. 

Smith  Co. — Superintendent  Kelly  :  In  Rich  Valley  District  a  school- 
house  was  burned— caught  from  a  defective  flue.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  the  erection  of  another,  and  I  think  better  and 
much  larger  house. 

Washington  Co. — Superintendent  Carson  :  We  have  erected  a  twenty- 
thousand-dollar  school- house  for  white  children  in  Bristol,  Virginia,  and 
a  two-thousand  five-hnndred-dollar  house  for  colored  children  m  Cave 
City  District.     These  houses  will  be  completed  by  January  i,  1892. 


Arbor  Day. 


PROGRESS  OF  TREE  PLANTING— HOW  THE  SCHOOLS  HELP  IT. 


Secretary  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  has  prepared  for  the 
press  the  following  facts,  which  will  be  of  interest : 

Arbor  day  for  economic  tree  planting  was  started  eighteen  years  ago 
in  Nebraska,  and  liberal  prizes  were  offered  to  the  counties  that  should 
excel  in  this  line.  So  great  interest  was  excited  that,  according  to  the 
official  reports,  more  than  12,000,000  of  trees  were  planted.  The  enthu- 
siasm then  awakened  has  continued,  so  that  now  there  are,  according  to 
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ex-Governor  J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  father  of  this  movement,  over  600,- 
000,000  trees  growing  in  Nebraska  which  were  planted  by  human  hands. 
The  **  timber  culture  act**  helped  on  this  great  work.  Three  Western 
States  soon  joined  in  this  good  work.  But  Arbor  day  in  schools  was  not 
then  thought  of,  economic  tree  planting  being  the  only  aim.  Less  than 
eight  years  ago  a  resolution  in  favor  of  observing  Arbor  day  in  schools 
in  all  our  States  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association  in  session  at  St.  Paul,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  push  that  work.  As  their  chairman  I  presented  this  subject 
personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Governors  and  State  School  Superintendents 
of  our  States  and  Territories.  The  grand  Arbor  day  ceremonies  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools,  then  recently  held,  showed  the  value  of  such  an  ob- 
servance. Then  only  four  States  kept  an  Arbor  day  for  practical  work, 
with  no  reference  to  youth.  Now  Arbor  day  in  schools  is  observed  in 
thirty-six  States  and  Territories  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  leg- 
islative *'act,"  or  by  special  recommendation  of  the  Governor  or  school 
superintendent.  It  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
widely  observed  of  school  holidays.  It  should  not  be  a  legal  holiday. 
At  the  outset,  interviews  with  eminent  officials  in  different  States  were  not 
encouraging.  Governors  and  school  superintendents,  who  at  first  deemed 
it  an  unwise  project,  on  fuller  information  worked  heartily  for  its  adop- 
tion. The  logic  of  events  has  answered  objections.  Of  the  Atlantic 
States  from  Maine  to  Florida,  only  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina stand  aloof.  State  School  Superintendent  Buchanan,  of  Virginia, 
advocated  an  Arbor-day  law  in  his  last  report.  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  have  not  yet  wheeled  into  line,  but  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Mississippi  expresses  the  hope  that  his  State  will  soon  adopt  this 
measure.  When  visiting  the  Southern  States  three  years  since,  and  ob- 
serving little  interest  in  Arbor  day  in  the  States  last  named,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  in  Austin,  Texas,  to  find  the  Governor  and  State  School 
Superintendent  ready  to  welcome  this  measure.  Through  their  influence 
an  act  was  passed  and  approved  on  February  22,  1889,  setting  apart 
Washington's  birthday  as  Arbor  day  in  Texas. 

The  testimony  of  a  few  state  or  territory  school  superintendents  will 
show  the  growing  interest  in  Arbor  day. 

Alabama, — Solomon  Palmer  writes :  **  February  22  has  been 
observed  as  Arbor  day  since  1886.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been  planted 
as  the  result.  It  has  been  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children  and  has  done 
good  in  building  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  tree  and  shrub  culture  and 
taking  care  of  our  immense  forests." 

Maine. — "After  three  years*  observance.  Arbor  day  is  growing  more 
in  popular  favor  through  the  efforts  of  the  press,  the  granges  and  the 
schools/* 


Litteirs  Living  Age. 

As  Tite  Living  /lc«  approaches  its  jubilee,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  prophecy  made  concern- 
ing it  by  Mr.  Justicb  Story  upon  reading  the  prospectus  in  April,  1844.    He  then  said  : 

"  I  entirely  approve  the  pi »«.  ^  it  can  obtain  the  p-blic  patronage  long  enough,  it  will  contribute 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  give  a  healthy  tone,  not  only  to  our  li  erature,  but  to  public  opinion. 
It  will  enable  us  to  possess,  in  a  moderate  compass,  a  select  library  of  the  best  productions  of  the  age.** 

That  The  Living  Age  has  fullv  justified  this  forecast  is  proved  by  the  constant  praises  which, 
during  all  the  years  of  its  publication,  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  some  of  the  more 
recent  of  which  are  given  below. 

A  Weekly  Magazine,  it  gives  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents  in  an 
inexpensive  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue, 
and  with  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery, 

Poetry,  Scientific,  B  ographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information, 

from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

» 
It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  complete 
compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature — indispensible  because  it  embraces  the  productions 
of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics  and  Art. 

oi=>iisriojTS. 

"  If  a  cultured  stranger  from  another  world  were  to  find  himself  in  this  one,  and  were  to  make  a 
study  of  our  literary  advantages,  he  would  he  impressed  especially,  we  are  confident,  by  the  abund- 
ance, variety  and  high  average  quality  of  the  contents  of  LittelVs  Living  Age."^The  Congregation- 
alist,  Boston 

'There  is  but  one  Z,«n'«£' /4ir^,  though  many  have  essayed  imitations.  While  their  intent  has, 
no  doubt,  been  worthy,  they  nave  lacked  that  rare  discriminating  judgment,  that  fineness  of  acumen, 
and  that  keen  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true  excellence,  which  makes  LittelVs  Living  Age 
the  incomparable  publication  that  it  is." — Christian  at  IVork^New  York. 

"  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time." — The  Churchman,  New  York.  , 

"  He  who  subscribes  for  a  few  >ears  to  it  gathers  a  choice  library,  even  though  he  may  have  no 
other  books."— AVzf  York  Observer. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  no  other  magazine  can  take  its  place  in  enabling  the  busy  reader  to  keep  up 
with  current  Wttrature.*'— Episcopal  Jfecorder,  Philadelphia. 

'*  It  has,  in  the  half  century  of  its  existence,  furnished  its  hosts  of  readers  with  literature  the  best 
of  the  day,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  educate  and  stimulate  the  intellectual  facilities,  and  create  tastes 
and  desires  for  loftier  attainments.  The  foremost  writers  of  the  time  are  represented  on  its  pages."— 
Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh 

*'  For  the  amount  of  reading  contained,  the  subscription  is  extremely  low. ''— Christian  Advo- 
cate,  Nashville. 

"The  fields  of  fiction,  biography,  travel,  science,  poetry,  criticism,  and  social  and  religious  dis- 
cussion  all  come  within  its  domain.*' — Boston  Jo urfial. 

"  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page."— AVw  YorA, 
Tribune. 

"  To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  in  the  course  of  modem  thought  and  literature."— ^«^aA?  Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

"»  omin^  weekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  monthly  magazine  reviews."— 5an  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

"  In  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  best  current  literature,  the  product  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  day,  it  stands  unrivaled."— Ca>ra<to  Presbyterian,  Toronto. 

Published  Weekly  at  |8.oo  a  year,  free  of  postage. 


Clnb-Frices  for  the  Best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

[*•  Possessed  of  The  Liv'ng  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  sub- 
scriber will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation ''—Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

For  $10.50,  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  I4.00  monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid  ;  or,  for  S9.50,  The  Living  Age  and  Scribner^s  Magazine  or 
the  St.  Nicholas. 

Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  more  than  one  other  periodical  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Living  Age  15  cents  each.         Address, 

^        ^  «    -*      ^  LITTELL  &  CO..  Boston. 


MONEY 


can  b«  ennipd  at  our  NICtT  line  of  work. 


rapidly  and  houurablv,  by  tUuw  ui 
eh  her  tiex,  voung  or  old,  and  In  their 
own  localitira,wlierever  they  llvt*.  Any 


-  -  one  can  do  the  wurk.  Eaiy  to  loam. 
We  Airnish  everything.  We  start  you.  No  risk.  You  can  devote 
yoor  Sparc  momenta,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  Icadtand  brings  wonderAii  success  to  «ver>-  wuiker. 
Beginner*  are  earning  from  tSS  to  tftU  per  week  and  urwnixls, 
and  nior«  Hrtr-r  a  little  experience.  We  can  Aimish  you  the  em- 
)  teach  yoa  rllKK.   No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 


pluymiiii  Ml   )  teach  yoa  rllKK.   No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
infomiaiiuu   .  iCKK.    XRUB  di  CO.,  AIQU8TA,  SAIKK.      . 


^'^fi.  S^v 


f  Anofl.oOayear  ii' '.  '.<g  naJe  by  .. .  m 
'  rin,Troy^N.Y.^I  work  for  aa.  Keadai^ 
ny  not  make  as  much,  bai  -r*  <-•« 
fou  quickly  h\tw  to  earn  &««*u  ■ 
¥>  l'>  ^  day  at  the  Mrrt,  and  more  *  <  J. 
Etii>     JSutli  sexes,  alt  agea.     In  as*  ynf 
'j^HitfiHca.  V'  -  oau  commence  ai  faoo-c,  - 
^ti<);  uLl  y »ur  i.me,(>r  aiiare  mommta  oi 
rr.i   'Ls  >rfc.  All  is  new.  Great  p«y  8CJ>k»  ««r 
'  ."T,  worker.     We  start  yon,  ftitrM*- 'a* 
■  ■    'ribtng.  EA8II.T.  SPEEDILT  eZ 

I  AHtlCULAItS  FllEB.    Ad&x»^  mt  ^nem, 
STIiihOH    *    CO.,  IWITLAAD,  VUUL 


For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States.    Write  and  learn  about  j'x- 
wonderful  success  of  our  well-tried 

oo-o:PEK,A.Tjrv-Ei  fla.it 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  p<>sitions  through  local  agents  and  members.    Circulars  and*  appli- 
caiion-blank  free.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU,  147  Throop  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

July-August,  '91 — I  yr. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Dra^ver  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS  ; 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exch/ngf. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,     WM.  F.  FOX,  Man.")- 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

TECB  MOST  I»ER:r'ECT  OF  I»EK'«. 

For  Artistic   Use   in    Fine   Drawings,   Nos.  650 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,   Nos.    303,  604,  and   Ladies', 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294.   389.  and  Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404,  332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ^   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  N,    Y, 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent 


MODERN     PH0N06RAPHY 

j^      prepares  students  of  all  systems 

*  for  difficult  Short-hand  engage* 

mcnts  in  two  months.    Previous 

*,  knowledge     of    short-hand     not 

^       necessary.     Text-book  $1.50. 

Geo.  W.  Brewer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

S-p'.  '91  — I  >r. 


SPECIAL. 

To  introduce  Modem  Phonography,  we  will, 
for  next  sixty  days  only,  mail  a  copy  of  the  Text- 
book postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  full  .  «1dress  any 
ififty  cents  in  stamps,  if  you  mcniton  \y'*  iountal. 
JAddress  GEO.  W.  BROWER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I  Oct,,  '91— 2t. 
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'^hm'^p^^  teii^^ie**?;-       t"^  i^'  their  proiession  mean^-prospc  ity.     As  success 

Zi^,''^Z    depend.4'u;i2^:.-  ^  -ely  u^:-  t  the  test-books  e^*lplavc:c^  .teachers  drs  I - 

',"*^^;Jis  of  seleciin^^  the      U'st  a^.d  best  texts  for  class  use  snould  always 

ti^*7ult  the  American  Book  Coi^pany.     They  are  constantly  issuing;  new 

an.,  ^^riking  works^^oy  author >  of  ackno\vIedg;ed  talent,  experience  and 

schuL*'ship~-text-boo^  ^  fur  ?  I  grades,  on  all  subjects,  representing  the 

adilatest  a^d  best  ihouKhi  in  ali  departments  of  study,  combined  with  the 
blithest  type  of  mcclianical  exectition. 

Amonj^  their  latest  issues  are  Harper's  InH'!-;..^  Lntjn  Primer  for 
Youri'Ter  Students,  by  Doctor  W.  R.  Marpcr,  Prcsidenl  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, Aod  Fsaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  cloth,  i2mc>,  424  pat>es,  Ji.oo.. 
Har)>er  and  Toln  an's  Cv<j\ar,  by  VV.  R.  Harper,  \:^h.D.,  and  H.  C.  Tolman» 
P^.i).,  cloth,  i2fno,  so;2  pages,  60  illustrauons,  9  colored  maps,  $r  20. 

^'  f?;^rt:iyess'.i  gasy  Method  lor  Deginners  in  I.atin,  by  Albert  Harknes^, 
Fxi.D..   LL.D.,   i2mo,   half  seal,  348   pages^  $1.20.     Coy's  Gie-^'.   f^'- 

•  B^dnners,  by  Edward  G.  Coy,  M*  A.,  i2mo,  cloth,  pages  XV:,  •.  ■. 
M.oo.  The  vSatires  of  Juvenal,  by  ThoiiKis  B  Lindsay,  Pri.D.,  i6mo, 
half  seal,  onges  XVI,  226,  fully  illustraieci,  $1.00.'  P-^ter.'na^i's  Elements 
:  t  Civil  Government,  by  Alexander  L.  Peterman,  cloth,  rzmo,  224  paees. 
wc  ceurs.  Stewart's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Seth  T.  .Stewart,  A. 
^?^^i2ri.*'^,  4J46  pajes,  ^r.i.^.     Appletons'   First  I>  .-.sons  in  Aritl  mcrjc,  ^ 

-int,»udmgf  th(  fundamcnUil  rules,  by  Andrew  J.  Rick'-n,  LL.D.,  36  cents. 

Max>»'eirs  Ad  va  net  a  I  essons  m  En^Iir>h  Grammar,  by  William  PL.  Max- 

.         *  Ph.D.,    I2m^,   (Moth,    3^36    pages,    60   cents.      Appleion's  School 

1    '        ''' J:*^,^'^  b^^   ^-   Quackenl  OS,' A.   M.,  M.  D.,  Alfred   M.    Mayer, 

.,   •,  Silris  W.  liolnKin,  S.,  ii  .  Prancis  E.  N'Vher,  A.  M. ..  Francis  B. 

C»  'Cker,  K'M.,  cloth,  I2ny>,  $j,20.     Health  lor  ^.utle  Folks,  prepared 

un.rn   tl-e' *f*iDervision  of  Mrs.  M^ry  H.   Hunt,   30  cents.     Wiuslow's 

T'rinL.  >!es  Di"  A gn culture,   by   Isaac  0.  Winslow,  A     M.,  do'h,  i2mo, 

'*'      r:ited,  60  cents      VVniie**?    New    School    Rc;;isve^,  by  Emerhon  E. 

r  --— — tmi  I— rr  ■in— wir     iii    i  i    —  ■  i  mi 

'  ,  hite,  A.  M.,  L.L.D*.  qi'cirro,  boards,  60  cents.     Slu  uy/^  His  lory  and 

S^'^pc*^  of  EdncaticiC^  b}:.  Afilliam  J.   Shoup,    M.  S,.   i/w\  cloth,  303 

oages,  $i.Oi;.  ^  , 

""  Oe.r  list  ot"  over  2.000  volum^^s  enihraces  a  very  lar!;;e  number  of  the  best 
md  riv^st  fK>r>uiar  School  Text  }?ooks  used  in  ihis  country.  As  an  aoequate 
(esC'*n''iJ<'iJ  f-'^  them  Tiaiiesq!'".'-  ..  bnlky  vohimc  »vp  divue  ..»ur  Df5cri',>live  List 
'Tito  twe  )ty-ore  seciuns,  e:  "^  (k-^  oted  to  n  sing^l*.  Jv,p.irtnienl  Tliey  cover  the 
whole  f-e^fl  of  school  ftiui  ro''e[^'"  .tudy.  Write  foi-  the  section  de^oril^inj;-  b  joks 
in  tin  r^  fjpnrt'jiJ^ut  »*^  .]•  :h  you  <ure  particularly  inltrr'^s  ed.  It  ,v\i\  he  se'it  free. 
Corrcypo'  'J  "  -  '  '  s  m  ''^'  niaU*M*«  i  ^rtainingf  to  tt  ^t-b'j<jks  !or  >our  school.  \We 
La.i  ':^  -■     od  •-.  he!--  t.ie  HEST' Jn^J  CBEAPESl .       ' 

"    *   America  a  Book  ComDany 
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Containing  the  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  his  Wife,  and  J  ares  and  Reports, 
Essays  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  edited  by  his  Son,'  «^orge  Combe  BAann. 
Library  Edition,  Five  Volumes,  $12.50  net.  Consisting  of  the  **  Life,"  one 
volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.50,  and  «« Works,"  four  volumes,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.50  per  volume,  net.    Any  volume  sold  separately. 

CONTENTS. 

Volume  I,— Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mana. 

Vohime  II. — Prospectus  of  Common  School  Journal ;  Author's  Preface  to  "Lectures  on  Educa- 
tion" ;  Means  and  Object  of  Common  School  Education  ;  Special  Preparation  a  Prerequisite  to  Teach- 
ing: ;  The  Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Republican  Government;  What  God  Does  and  what  He  Leaves 
for  Man  to  Do,  in  the  Work  of  Education;  An  Historical  View  of  Education,  sbowinj^  its  Dignity 
and  its  Degradation;  On  District  School  Libraries;  On  School  Punishments;  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Education;  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Secretary:  Supplementary  Report  on 
School-houses. 

Volume  III —Reports  of  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  mcludiiu:  the 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports. 

Volume  IV— Reports  of  The  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  including  the 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Reports. 

Volume  v.— Extracts  from  "The  Common  School  Journal  ";  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of 
Antioch  College;  Dedicatory  aud  Inaugural  Address  ;  Demands  of  the  Age  in  Colleges;  Baccalau- 
reate Addresses;  Appendix— Life  and  Writings  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Felix  Pecaut,  in  Rnmg  Peda- 
Sogique;  General  Index. 

LEE  &  SHEPHARD, 

10  Milk  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


0 


Th*- fiiiMt  quality  of  B«U<«  for  ChurchoB, 
{"him**8.6cliools.eic.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  fur  Catnloijue  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BCLL  FOUNDRY* 

The  VAHDUZEN  &  TIFT  Ca,  CMflMti,  l 

June,  '91— I  y'r 


!$3000^ 


CHROmO   RBMTARD    CAROa 

Over  1000  now  pretty  designs  Flowers.  Fruitt 
Xjaudsoapes,  Boquets,  vases,  Shields.  Juvoniles 
Easels,  Crosccats.  Scenes,  Views,  Birds,  Balloons, 
Ships.  AnimaJs,  Eutt«rflios.  Slippers,  Anchors,  fitc. 
Prices  for  18  cards,  size  3x4'^r  inches  8c;— 3S,'x5»; 
18c— 3'.x5M  embossed  16c--4<.,x6>i  aOc-64x7':, 
35c.  Ail  pretty  Beward  Gift  Curds  no  two  alike. 
NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  BCHOOIi  SUFPIJES. 
Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Frinfred  Chromo 
Reward  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift,  and  Teachers' 
Books.  Speakers,  Dialogues.  Reports,  Aids,  and  few 
samples  Chromo  Reward  Cards  free.  All  postpaid. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO..    WARREN,    PA. 

July-August,  '91— 9t 


A  YEAR!  I  inid«rt*k*  t«  hiTHly 
tMch  any  fairly  hit«lH|rf  nt  iMt-iv>R  "^^hyhrt 
it(>x,\\bor«n  rend  •nil  write,  «m(L  u^k^ 
nftrr  !ni«irur4ioD,w11i  work  tntfiMtiiou&ly, 
.  -      -   how  to  00m  Thr«ii»  TliMiuuiri  DolUrs  • 

v«ar!n  their  own  loraliiir».M  luivvvrth^y  lire.l  lyin  alto  ftmilcli 
the  situntlun  or  eniiiluytiifnt.iit  whirh  yonrut  c«m  (ttatamonnt. 
(  No  niOKoy  for  tne  uaicM  suc.pssful  m  shove.  Bn^ily  end  qnlH^ty 
J  li-amed.  1  df»lrp  but  one  norktr  fWmj  cnch  UMrict  ore^onJT.  I 
h«v^  already  taiicUt  and  provided  with  emptovinfiit  a  Jiirw 
I  number,  who  are  makinjf  or^-r  %VMi»  «>?<■'' <^<'^-  '«'•  NEW 
■nd  ^•Vi'J^i,'^'"  I  ""^'''^"'«r«  FREK*  Addn^s  at  onct, 
JB.  C,  Al^LKJV.  Uox  4»0«  Ancnsta,  JUIatue. 
I 


SntiR'  Itttle  fortao«»ltaTab*«n  made  at 
woik  for  na,  by  Anita  Pam,  Austin. 
Tf  xa*,  anti  Jno.  Itonn,  Toledo.  Ohio, 
pvui.  OihrrsaredufDfraswelL  Wby 
>  y.ia?     Some  cam  owr  #MO.O0  « 
^•uf  li,    y«u  nau  do  the  wofk  aixl  Hva 
h"n>e,  whrn*^r  ytm  arc.  K*«i»  be- 
ginners ore  fitfllly  camiaff  ffrom  t&  to 
ilUaday.  Allajrra.  Wcahow  youhow 
and  atari  y«ui.  Cao  wx>rk  In  «par«t  thna 
or  all  thr  Hmo.   Dl|r  mooey  for  w  ort- 
*r».     Faflurv  unknown  atnoog  iktta. 
NEW  and  wnndcrftil.  Partirutarv fret. 
lB.UalleU<fe  Co^Iiox  t»^OP«rUiuumf  «iu« 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

6r  commission,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The 
quickest  and  greatest  selling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink -thoroughly  in 
two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like  magic.  200  to  500  per  cent, 
profit.  One  Agent's  sales  amounted  to  I620  in  six  days.  Another  I32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms  and  full  particulars, 
address,  The  Monroe  Eraser  Manufacturing  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wit.    (X233.) 

Nov.  *9i— tf 
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PLEASE   RETURN   TO 
A  LDER  M  AN    L I B  R  A  R  V 
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